EDITOR’S PREFACE 


So long as the church endures, shall the genius and eloquence of the son of 
Amoz be held in admiration. On the ruins of once flourishing empires and 
cities, his credentials are written ; and the more these ruins are explored, and 
compared with his prophetic pages, the deeper will the conviction grow, that 
the inspiration of God is there. In a sceptical age like the present, it cannot 
but be of great advantage to direct the minds of our youth to demonstrations 
like these. But Isaiah has still nobler themes than the downfall of empires. 
The grand subjects of this “ fifth evangelist ’ are the person and character, 
and reign and glory of Christ ; the triumphs of the church ; the restoration 
of the Jews; and conversion of the world ; and these are presented in a style 
that is by turns simple, beautiful, tender, sublime, impetuous. The majesty 
of Isaiah has never been surpassed. 

This exposition of the prophet originally appeared in three large octavos ; 
it was subsequently condensed by the author, and re-issued in two volumes of 
smaller size. From this second and latest edition, the present reprint has been 
made. The reader will recognize in it the same easy and perspicuous style, 
the same racy illustrations, the same prevailing good sense, and general full- 
ness of exposition, that have made the author the most popular of modern 
commentators. He makes no pretence, indeed, to very profound or original 
criticism. But while there is necessarily less of this than in works written 
professedly for the scholar, there is much more of it than is usually found in 
popular commentaries. The sense of the original is always carefully ascer- 
tained, and made the basis of exposition ; but while the merely philological 
inquiry is, for the most part, carried so far as to satisfy, it is never pushed to 
the length of tedium or fatigue. Thus a happy medium has been secured, 
and a commentary produced, acceptable alike to the scholar and the Christian. 
Tt is, perhaps, not too much to say that it is the most readable and generally 
useful eommentary on Isaiah in the English language. The scholarship of 
Alexander is doubtless more exact and profound, and his exegesis more 
independent ; but his book is for scholars, and for scholars alone. It deals 
principally in philological criticism; its avowed aim is briefly to present 
the true sense, along with a condensed historical synopsis of opinion. Very 
nearly the same may be said of Henderson, Lowth, Stock, and Noyes. The 
illustration in all of them is too scant to satisfy, and the public instructor 
in search of available materials for Jectures on Isaiah, will consult them in 
vain; but in these volumes will be found, in union with judicious criticism, 
a satisfying copiousness of illustration. In the archeological department 
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particularly, the author excels, having added to the stores of Gesenius and 
other diligent cultivators of this field, much additional matter from the 
works of modern travellers. This feature of the book greatly enhances its 
value, and lends to it a peculiar charm ; it is especially fitted to captivate the 
young, and allure them to studies which they are but too apt to imagine 
repulsive and dry. The author, indeed, has been blamed for disproportionate 
attention to this part of his subject ; but readers generally will thank him for 
that attention, and think with himself that it is perhaps the capital excel- 
lence of the work. Yet the author has by no means prosecuted this part of 
his subject to the injury of other parts. The Messianic prophecies, which 
form so marked a portion of Isaiah, have due care bestowed on them, and the 
evangelical interpretation is throughout skilfully and successfully maintained. 
The author, indeed, does not exalt anything into a type or prediction of Christ 
merely because it occurs in the writings of a prophet ; but, on the other hand, 
he has no rationalistic bias inclining him to explain away such prophecies as 
the Church has all along applied to the Messiah. His good sense never for- 
sakes him. The sobriety of his judgment is seen in the manner in which he 
deals with the questions of the literal restoration of the Jews, and the per- 
sonal reign of Christ. If the advocates of these doctrines are not satisfied with 
his conclusions, they will seldom or never find reason to complain of his candour. 

The peculiarities of this edition are the careful revision to which the 
text has been subjected ; additional Notes where these were required ; refer- 
ences to supplementary Notes in former volumes, under those places where the 
author’s views were supposed to be at variance with the received theology of 
our church and country; to which must be added very many additional 
pictorial illustrations. | Numerous errors, in the Hebrew text particularly, had 
crept into the American edition; these have been corrected; and care has 
been taken to present the pointed Hebrew throughout with due accuracy. 
The supplementary Notes would have been perhaps more numerous, but for 
the fact that the author’s peculiarities had been reviewed at length in the 
New Testament volumes, and therefore a simple reference seemed all that was 
needed. The aim, from the first, has been to supply no more Notes than were 
absolutely required, that the author might appear in his own dress, with as 
little foreign admixture as possible. 

May this work be abundantly blessed. May it revive in our land, and 
especially in our youth, a taste for the literature of the Bible, deepen in their 
minds the conviction of its inspiration, and dispose them to its study. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Ir is with unaffected diffidence that this work is offered to the patronage of 
the Christian public. Jt has been prepared amidst the toils and responsibilities 
of a most laborious pastoral charge, and at such intervals as could be secured 
without seeming to infringe on the direct and immediate duties demanded in 
my station, Those hours have been, with scarccly an exccption, the carly 
morning hours; and whatever may be the manner in which this book may be 
received by the public, whether it shall or shall not contribute in any degree 
to advance the knowledge of the truth, and the love of the sacred Scriptures, 
its preparation, by requiring me to commence each day with the direct con- 
templation of an interesting portion of inspired truth, has for four years con- 
stituted one of the most delightful parts of my work. It is the production of 
many a laborious, but many a pleasant, hour; and while I desire to render 
thanks to the Giver of life and health, that he has granted me strength to 
engage in these studies, I shall ever look back with gratitude to the deeply 
interesting moments in which I have been endeavouring to illustrate the 
‘ Visions of Isaiah.’ 

When I commenced the work, I designed nothing farther than an enlarge- 
ment of Lowth on Isaiah. It occurred to me that it might be useful to retain 
his Notes as a basis, with some additional illustrations. But this plan was 
soon abandoned ; and no other use has been made of Lowth than that which is 
common with other writers. Valuable as are his Notes, and beautiful as is his 
version, yet it was soon perceived, or thought to be perceived, that greater 
usefulness might be secured by enlarging the plan, and making a work entirely 
new. Very valuable helps have been furnished, since the time of Lowth, for 
the illustration of the Hebrew prophets ; and it was deemed desirable to avail 
myself of them all, so far as it was in my power. Most of those helps will be 
found enumerated in the list of works on Isaiah, at the close of the Introduc- 
tion, § 8. 

Some of the reasons which led to the wish to illustrate Isaiah, are the fol- 
lowing : (1.) Ile is one of the most beautiful and sublime of the sacred writers. 
(2.) In some respects his writings are among the most difficult portions of the 
Old Testament. (3.) His prophecies are so closely connected with interesting 
historical events, and furnish so much opportunity of illustration from archee- 
ology, oriental customs, and the investigations of modern travellers, that it is 
highly desirable that all the light should be thrown upon them which is possi- 
ble from these sources. (4.) The fulfilment of prophecy is perhaps more clear. 
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minute, and striking in Isaiah than in any other of the prophets; and a com- 
mentary, therefore, on his writings, compared with the present state of the 
countries to which his prophecies refer, as reported by modern travellers, and 
especially with the record of the life, and doctrines, and death of Christ, will 
constitute itself a demonstration of the divine origin of the sacred Scriptures, 
and may be made one of the best antidotes against infidelity. It is impossi- 
ble, it is believed, with an honest mind, to compare the predictions of Isaiah 
respecting Babylon, Moab, ‘I'yre, and Idumea, with the travels of Volney, 
Burckhardt, Seetzen, Sir R. K. Porter, Maundrell, Laborde, and Stephens, 
without the fullest conviction that he who uttered these predictions, two 
thousand and five hundred years since, was divinely inspired. It is impossible 
to believe that this could have been the result of political sagacity ; it is equally 
impossible to believe that it could have been produced by chance or conjecture. 
And, in like manner, it is impossible to compare his full, minute, and glowing 
descriptions of the Messiah, with the life of the Lord Jesus Christ; to collate 
minutely and critically, for example, the prophecies in the ixth, the xith, the 
xxxvth, the liid, the liiid chapters, with what actually occurred in the life, the 
sufferings, and the death of the Redeemer, without the fullest conviction that 
he was permitted to see, in distinct vision, events which were to take place in 
future times. No man can be aclose student of Isaiah, and remain an infidel; 
no man can study his writings with prayer, who will not find his faith con- 
firmed, his heart warmed, his mind elevated and purified, and his affections 
more firmly fixed on the beauty of the everlasting truth of God. 

But the main reason which led to the selection of Isainh as a subject of 
exposition was, his strongly evangelical character, and the fact, that he, more 
than any other prophet, has unfolded the future glories, and predicted the 
triumphs of the church on earth. He has been usually styled ‘the fifth 
Evangelist ;’ and it is certain that there was vouchsafed to him a clearer 
view of the universal spread of the gospel, and of the blessedness of the reign 
of the Messiah, than was granted to any other of the ancient prophets. It 
was this characteristic mainly which has prompted to this attempt to make 
his sentiments more widely known, and more clearly understood. In an age 
distinguished, more than any other since that of the apostles, for efforts for the 
conversion of the whole world to God, nothing will so entirely fall in with the 
leading characteristics and efforts of the times as anattempt to establish some 
just views of the right interpretation of the prophecies on this subject. Men will 
put forth great and noble exertions when the object is clearly defined, and 
when they have some distinct view of what it is possible to attain. A right 
apprehension of what is fo be on earth, will do much to form the plans and 
shape the efforts of those who seek the world’s conversion. It will do much to 
suppress unauthorized hopes, to repress wild and visionary schemes, and to 
secure well-founded and judicious efforts to accomplish the object. A correct 
understanding of the prophecics, therefore, is necessary to direct those who 
are forming plans for the conversion of the world, and to uphold the hands and 
to encourage the hearts of those who are engaged in practically executing the 
work. 

There is one advantage on this subject, in contemplating the entire propte- 
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cies in a book, above what would arise from selecting the portions which relate 
to the final triumph of the gospel, and forming a commentary on them exclu- 
sively. As the predictions now stand in the prophets, they are intermingled 
with predictions respecting other events which have been strikingly and clearly 
fulfilled. ‘The mind is carried forward therefore amidst demonstrations ; the 
certain conviction of the mind that the predictions respecting Babylon, Tyre, 
Moab, and Idumea have been fulfilled, is carried to the contemplation of the 
predictions respecting things yet to come. The mind ranges amidst proofs of 
the divine origin of the book which is examined ; and these proofs strengthen 
the faith in regard to the events which are yet tocome. Ile performs some 
service for his generation, who contributes in any degree to unfold the 
meaning of the ancient predictions, and to show to the Christian church 
what the world yet will be ; and he who contributes in any manner so to blend 
the arguments for the past fulfilment of prophecy with the predictions of 
what is yet to be on earth, does not live entirely in vain. It is doubtless with 
this view that the predictions respecting the Messiah, and the final universal 
triumph of the gospel, are scattered along and intermingled with predictions 
that relate to events that would be of more immediate fulfilment. The 
student of the prophecies thus walks amidst the monuments of their truth 
which time has set up along his way;—not much unlike the traveller who 
is seeking a distant land amidst much that is obscure and uncertain; who 
encounters rapid streams and Jofty crags and hills ; whose paths lead through 
dense and entangled forests ; but who yet finds every now and then monuments 
erected which show him that the road has been travelled, and which prove 
that the same path which others have trod will lead him to the place which he 
desires to reach. He who has attentively examined Isaiah, and compared the 
predictions respecting events which are now passed, with their fulfilment, is 
not likely to be a man whose faith will be shaken in regard to the reality of 
the inspiration of the Book of God, or to the final prevalence of religion all 
over the world. As an illustration of the influence of Isaiah in forming the 
opinions of Christians in regard to the character of the better days which are 
to bless the world, we may advert to the fact that the views of most Christians 
respecting the Millennium are probably derived from this prophet; and that 
even after the revelations of the New Testament, if we wish to obtain full and 
clear conceptions of what the world is yet to be under the reign of the Prince 
of Peace, we instinctively turn to the glowing visions of the son of Amoz.. It 
has been one of the constant and earnest prayers of the author of these Notes, 
that his labours may contribute to the confirmation of the faith of Christians 
in respect to the final triumph of Christianity; and to the augmentation of 
their zeal in spreading the gospel around the world. 

In the fulfilment of this design, as well as to exhibit the true meaning ot 
the prophet, I have availed myself of all the helps within my reach, to show 
that the prophecies pertaining to events already passed, have been minutely 
and strikingly fulfilled. In these portions of the book, my first aim has veen 
to settle, as well as I could, the exact sense of the prophet by philological 
investigation, and then to adduce the testimony of modern travellers in regard 
to the present condition of the countries so described. Modern travellers have 
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contributed much to the confirmation of the truth of the prophetic statements; 
and if these Notes have any value above what is found in the common exposi- 
tions of Isaiah, it is probably in this respect. In illustration of this, reference 
may be made to the prophecies respecting Babylon, Moab, Damascus, Tyre 
and Idumea, in the xiiith, xivth, xvth, xvith, xviith, xxxilid, and xxxivth 
chapters. 

In the preparation of these Notes I have availed myself of all the aids within 
my reach. The books from which I have derived most assistance are Wat- 
ton’s Po.yeiotr; the Critici Sacri; Poole’s Synopsis ; Calmet’s Dictionary ; 
Vitringa ; .Rosenmiiller ; Calvin ; Gesenius ; Jerome; Bochart’s Hierozoicon ; 
Taylor’s Heb. Con. ; Lowth’s and Noyes’ Versions ; Keith on the Prophecies ; 
Newton on the Prophecies ; Hengstenberg’s Christology; and the writings of 
oriental travellers.to which I have had access. I have also derived considerable 
aid from the Biblical Repository, and from Prof. Bush’s Scripture Ilustra- 
tions. 

This work is committed now to the Christian public with the fervent prayer 
that it may do good. The public—for whose favourable regards thus far in 
life I have had abundant reason to be grateful—will receive kindly what is 
kindly meant. It is not right to deprecate criticism, for every man who 
makes a book subjects himself, of his own choice, to the free remarks of all 
who may choose to notice his productions. His works, henceforward, whatever 
they may be, belong not to himself alone, but to the public at large; and no 
author has a right to complain if his style, his opinions, his arguments, his 
illustrations, are freely examined. For such examination he should be grateful, 
come from what quarter it may-—if it help him to amend his style, to correct 
his errors, to suggest better illustrations, to remove obscurity, to advance 
sounder arguments, and in any way to make his works more worthy of tho 
patronage of the public. He has a right to demand only that criticisms should 
be in the spirit of Christian love—that they should not be made for the sake 
of criticism, and that they should not be carping or petulant. He has a right 
to ask that those who examine his positions should presume that he has 
bestowed Jabour and thought on them, and that labour and thought should be 
reciprocated in judging of them before they are condemned. He has a right 
to expect that assertion in regard to his opinions should not be deemed sufficient 
to supply the place of argument ; and that the uttering of an opinion ex cathedra 
should not be allowed to take the place of a candid and prayerful investigation 
of the meaning of words, and phrases, and figures of speech; of a careful inquiry 
into whatever in archmology, philology, geography, or travels, may throw light 
on the meaning of God’s word. Argument should meet argument; thought 
conflict with thought; and truth should be elicited by manly, liberal, and 
candid discussion. The only object should be truth; and every author should 
be thankful to any man who will suggest to him what he had forgotten ; com- 
municate what to him was unknown; correct or refute what was erroneous ; 
and thus make him more useful to his fellow-men. 

It is not improper, however, as a matter of mere justice to myself, to sug- 
gest one other thing to those who may be disposed to examine this work. A 
man burdened with the cares and toils of a pastoral office, has not the advan- 
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tages of preparing a work for the public which they have who are favoured with 
the entire command of their time, or whose professional duties require them to 
pursue a course of study that shall be in accordance with what they may choose 
to submit to the press, The pastors of the churches, for whose use more espe- 
cially this work is intended, will know how to appreciate this remark ; and 
they who know the toils of that office will not judge unkindly or severely of 
what is designed as a means of enlarging the sphere of usefulness in which a 
man is placed ; or of contributing in any, the humblest degree, to illustrate 
the truth of the Bible, to confirm the churches in its inspiration, to unfold its 
beauties, and to aid in the exposition of truth. Lord Bacon has said, ‘I HoLp 
EVERY MAN TO BE A DEBTOR TO 11S PROFESSION ;’ and they who appreciate the 
force of this remark will look with kindness on every effort to enlarge the 
sphere of the usefulness of those who are by their office expositors of the word 
of God. 

With these remarks, this work is committed to the world. The desires of 
my heart will be gratified if it is the means, in any degree, of confirming the 
faith of man in the inspiration of the Divine oracles, and of hastening the 
triumphs of that day when ‘the wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,’ and when ‘the 
ransomed of Jemovan shall return and come to Zion with songs, and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads.’ Tsa. xxxv. 1, 10. 

ALBERT BARNES, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 14, 1838, 
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Sixce the publication of the first edition of this work, I have twice carefully 
revised it. In doing this, while the main features of the exposition have been 
retained, I have endeavoured to render it more worthy of the patronage of the 
Christian public. I have availed myself of all the criticisms made on it which 
I have seen, and have-adopted all the suggestions which appeared to me to be 
well founded. My principal aim has been to condense the work as much as 
possible, by removing redundant words, and by excluding whatever did not 
contribute to the elucidation of the Prophet. The work was originally pub- 
lished in three large octavo volumes. By using a different type ; by the omis- 
sion of the ‘New Translation’ inserted in the former edition, and by the 
abridements which have been made, I am now able to present it in a much 
narrower compass, and at a price which will make it much more easy to pro- 
eure it, It may perhaps be of interest to some to know that in revising it, I 
have stricken out matter, besides the ‘New Translation,’ to the amount of 
about one hundred and twenty octavo pages, and have introduced new mat- 
ter to the amount of about fifty pages. In a few places additions of con- 
siderable extent have been made. For the new matter I am under special 
obligations to the Biblical Researches of Dr. Robinson, and Mr. Smith, and 
to the work of Wilkinson on the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. By the aid of the ‘ Researches’ I have been enabled to correct several 
places relating to the geography of Palestine, and to throw important light on 
several passages of the Prophet. J have, in fact, incorporated in the Notes 
all that I have found in that invaluable work which scemed to me to illustrate 
in any way the writings of Isaiah, and as nothing better can be hoped for on 
the Holy Land, this part of the worle may be considered to be complete. The 
favourable manner in which the first edition was received made it obligatory 
on me to do all that I could to make it more worthy of patronage, and again 
T commit it to the world, with the hope that it may contribute in some degree 
to the illustration of this sublime and beautiful portion of the inspired volume. 


ALBERT BARNES, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, June 23, 1845. 


INTRODUCTION 


§.1. Division of the Books of the Old Testament, 


Tue Jews early divided the hooks of the Old Testament into three parts—the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, or holy writings. The Law com- 
prised the five books of Moses; and the priority was given to this division 
because it was the first composed, as well as on account of its containing their 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution, and their oldest historical records. The 
Prophets comprised the second and the largest division of the sacred writings 
of the Jews. This portion comprehended the books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 
2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, which were called the former propiets ; and Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the books from JIcsea to Malachi, which were called 
the latter prophets. Daniel has been excluded from this portion by the Jater 
Jews, and assigned to the third division, because they regard him not asa 
prophet, but as an historical writer. Formerly his work was doubtless included 
in the second division. The third portion, the Hagiographa, comprises the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah, and the two books of Chronicles. ‘This 
division of the Old Testament is as old as the time of our Saviour, for he refers 
to it in Luke xxiv. 44. The Jews attribute the arrangement and division of 
the canonical books to Ezra. They say that he was assisted in this by one 
hundred and twenty men who constituted ‘a great Synagogue ;’ that Daniel, 
and his three friends, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, were of this number ; 
and that Haggai and Zechariah, together with Simon the Just, also were con- 
nected with it. But this statement is known to be erroneous. From the time 
of Daniel to the time of Simon the Just, not less than two hundred and fifty 
years intervened (Alexander on the Canon, pp. 26, 27); and of course all these 
persons could not have been present. It is not, however, improbable that Ezra 
may have been assisted by learned and pious men who aided him in the worlk. 
What Ezra did is indeed unknown. It is the general opinion that he collected 
and arranged the books which now compose the Old Testament ; that perhaps 
he wrote some of the historical books, or compiled them from fragments of 
history and documents that might have been in the public archives (comp. the 
Anatysis of Isa. ch. xxxvi.); and that he gave a finish and arrangement to the 
whole. As Ezra was an inspired man, the arrangement of the sacred books, 
and the portions which he may have added, have thus the sanction of Divine 
authority. There is no evidence, however, that Ezra completed the canon of 
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the Old Testament. Malachi lived after him, and in the first bool« of Chroni- 
cles (ch. iii.) the genealogy of the sons of Zerubbabel is carried down to the 
time of Alexander the Great—about one hundred and thirty years subsequent 
to the time of Ezra. The probability is, therefore, that Ezra commenced the 
arrangement of the books, and that the canon of the Old Testament was com- 
pleted by some other hand. 

The ‘prophets’ were divided into the former and the latter. Among the 
latter, Isaiah has uniformly held the first place and rank. This has been 
assigned him not because he prophesied before all the others. He indeed pre- 
ceded Ezekiel and Jeremiah, but Jonah, Amos, and Ilosea were his contem- 
poraries. The precedence has been given to his prophecies over theirs, pro- 
bably for two reasons; first, on account of their length, dignity, and comparative 
value; and secondly, because formerly the minor prophets were bound in one 
volume, or written on one roll of parchment, and it was convenient to place 
them together, and they all had a place, therefore, after Isaiah. At all times 
his prophecies have been regarded as the most important of any in the Old 
Testament; and by common consent they have been deemed worthy of the 
principal place among the Jewish writings. 


§ 2. Life of Isaiah, and the Characteristics of his Writings. 


Ot the time in which Tsaiah lived, little more is known than he has himself 
told us. In the superseription to his book (ch. i. 1), we are told that he was 
the son of Amoz, and that he discharged the prophetic office under the reign 
of the kings Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Iezekiah. In regard to those times, 
and the character of the period in which they reigned, see Introduction, § 3. 
It is evident also from the prophecies themselves, that he delivered them during 
the reign of these kings. In ch. vi. 1, it is expressly said that he had a vision 
of Jenova in the year in which Uzziah dicd. Of course he must have com- 
menced his prophetic labours at least as early as during the last year of that 
king. If that chapter or vision was not designed as an inauguration of the 
prophet, or an induction into the prophetic office (see Notes on the chapter), 
and if his prophecies were collected and arranged as they were delivered, then 
it will follow that the previous chapters (i.—v.) may have been delivered in the 
reign of Uzziah, and perhaps some time before his death. ‘There is no express 
mention made of his uttering any prophecies in the time of Jotham, Tleng- 
stenberg and others suppose that the prophecies in ch. ii—v. were delivered 
during his reign. But of this there is no conclusive evidence. Ie might not 
have recorded anything during his reign ; though he may, as a public preacher, 
have been engaged in the prophetic office in another mode. Lis writings 
themselves contain evidence that he was engaged in the prophetic office in tre 
reign of Ahaz. See ch. vii.,seq. That he was engaged in the prophetic office 
during the reign of Hezekiah we Jearn from chs. xxxvi-xxxix. We have an 
explicit statement that he was occupied in his prophetic work until the fifteenth 
year of Hezekiah, at the commencement of which the ambassadors from Baby- 
lon came up to Jerusalem to congratulate him on his recovery from his illness ; 
ch. xxxix. Uzziah died, according to Calmct, 754 years before Christ. Isaiah 
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must therefore have occupied the prophetic office at least from 734 years before 
Christ to 707 years before Christ, or forty-seven years ; that is, under Uzziah 
one year, under Jotham sixteen years, under Ahaz sixteen years, and under 
Hezekiah fourteen years. It is not known at what age he entered on the pro- 
phetic office. It is probable that he lived much longer than to the fifteenth 
year of Hezekiah. In 2 Chron, xxxii. 32, it is said that ‘ the rest of the acts 
of Ilezekiah’ were ‘written in the vision of Isaiah ;’ and this statement 
obviously implics that he survived him, and wrote the acts of his reign up to 
his death. As Hezekiah lived fourteen or fifteen years after this (Isa. xxxviii. 
5. comp. 2 Kings xviii. 2), this would make the period of his public ministry 
to extend to at least sixty-one or sixty-two years. If he survived Hezekiah, 
he probably lived some time during the reign of Manasseh. This supposition 
is confirmed, not indeed by any direct historical record in the Old Testament, 
but by all the traditional accounts which have been handed down to us. The 
testimony of the Jews, and of the early fathers, is uniform that he was put to 
death by Manasseh by being sawn asunder. The main alleged offence was, 
that he had said that he had seen Jzuovau, and that for this he ought to die, 
in accordance with the law of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 20), ‘No man shall see me 
and live.’ If he lived to the time of Manasseli, and especially if he prophesied 
under him, it is probable the true reason why he was put to death was, that he 
was offensive to the monarch and his court. 

The circumstances which render the supposition probable that he lived under 
Manasseh, and that he was put to death by him by being sawn asunder, are 
the following. (1.) The fact which has been stated above that he lived to 
complete the record of the reign of Hezekiah, and of course survived him. (2.) 
The testimony of the Jewish writers. ‘There is, indeed, much that is fabulous 
in their writings, and even in connection with the truths which they record, 
there is much that is puerile and false; but there is no reason to doubt the 
main facts which they relate. Josephus, indeed, does not expressly state that 
he was slain by Manasseh, but he gives an account of the reign of Manasseh 
which renders it probable that if Isaiah were then alive he would have been 
put to death. ‘Thus he says (Ant. B. x. ch. iii. § 1) that ‘he barbarously slew 
all the righteous men that were among the IIebrews ; nor would he spare the 
prophets, for he every day slew some of them, till Jerusalem was overflown with 
blood.’ In the Talmud the following record occurs :—' Manasseh j:ut Isaiah 
to death. The Rabbi said, he condemned him, and put him to death; for he 
said to him, Moses, thy Lord said, No man shall see me and live (Ex. xxxiii. 
20), but thou hast said, I saw the Lord upon a throne high and lifted up (Isa. 
vi. 1). Moses, thy Lord said, Who will make the Lord so near that we can 
call to him ; but thou hast said, Seek the Lord while he may be found, call upon 
him while he is near (lv. 6). Moses, thy Lord said, The number of thy days 
will I fulfil (Ex. xxii: 26); but thou hast said, I will add to thy days fifteen 
years (xxxviil. 5),’ ete. See Gesenius Einlei. p. 12. The testimony of the 
Jews on this subject is uniform. Michaelis (Preface to Isaiah) has referred to 
the following places in proof on this point. Tract. Talmud. Jabhamoth, fol. 
49; Sanhedrin, fol. 103; Jalkut, part ii. fol. 38; Schalscheleth Hakkab. fol. 19. 
Rasehi and Abarbanel in their commentaries give the same statement. (3.) 
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The testimony of the carly Christian writers is the same. Justin Martyr, in 
his dialogue with Trypho the Jew (p. 349), speaking of Isaiah, says, & ¢giow 
Yury ievizers, ‘whom ye sawed asunder with a wooden saw.’—Tertullian (de 
patientia, c. 14) says, His patientiae viribus secatur Esaias.—Lactantius (lib. 
iv. c. 2) says, Esais, quem ipsi Judaei serra consectum crudelissime necaverunt. 
—Augustine (de Civit. Dei, lib. 18, c. 24) says, ‘ the prophet Isaiah is reputed 
to have been slain by the impious King Manasseh.’ Jerome (on Isa. Ivii. 1) 
says, that the prophet prophesied in that passage of his own death, for ‘it is 
an undisputed tradition among us, that he was sawn asunder by Manasseh, 
with a wooden saw.’ These passages and others from the Jewish writers, and 
from the fathers, are to be found in Michaelis’ Preface to Isaiah ; in Gesenius’ 
Introduction ; and in Carpzov. Crit. Sacr. In a matter of simple fact, there 
seems to be no reason to call this testimony in question. It is to be remem- 
bered that Jerome was well acquainted with Hebrew, that he dwelt in Pales- 
tine, and no doubt has given the prevalent opinion about the death of [saiah. 
(4.) The character of Manasseh was such as to make it probable that if Isaiah 
lived at all during his reign, he would seek his death. In 2 Kings xxi. 16, it 
is said of him that he ‘shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jeru- 
salem from one end to another.’ This account is in entire accordance with 
that of Josephus, quoted above. In the early part of his reign, it is recorded 
that he did evil, and especially that he reared the high places and the altars 
of idolatry which Hezekiah had destroyed, and endeavoured to restore again 
the abominations which had existed in the time of Ahab. 2 Kings xxi. 2, 3. 
It is searcely credible that such a man as Isaiah would see all this done without 
some effort to prevent it; and it is certain that such an effort would excite the 
indignation of Manasseh. If, however, he cut off the righteous men of Jeru- 
salem, as-Josephus testifies, and as the author of the books of Kings would 
lead us to believe, there is every probability that Isaiah would also fall a 
sacrifice to his indignation. It is not necessary in order to this to suppose 
that Isaiah appeared much in public; or that, being then an old man, he 
should take a prominent part in the transactions of that period. That we 
have no recorded prophecy of that time, as we have of the times of Uzziah, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, leaves it probable that Isaiah had withdrawn from the 
more public functions of the prophetic office, and probably (see § iv. of this 
Introduction) had given himself to the calm and holy contemplation of future 
and better times under the Messiah. But still his sentiments would be known 
to the monarch; and his influence while he lived among the people may have 
been materially in the way of the designs of Manasseh. Manasseh, there- 
fore, may have regarded it as necessary to remove him, and in the slaughter 
of the good men and prophets of his time, there is every probability that 
Isaiah would be made a victim. (5.) It affords some confirmation of this 
statement that Paul (Heb. xi. 37) affirms of some of the ancient saints, that 
they were ‘sawn asunder.’ There is not in the Old Testament any express 
mention of any one’s being put to death in this manner; but it has been com- 
mon with all expositors, from the earliest periods, to suppose that Paul had 
reference to Isaiah. The universal tradition on this subject among the 
ebrews makes this morally certain. It is certain that Paul could not have 
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made such an enumeration unless there was a well-established tradition of 
some one or more who had suffered in this manner; and all tradition concurs 
in assigning it to Isaiah. (6.) The character of the second part of the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah (chs. xl.-Ixvi.) accords with this supposition. ‘They are 
mainly employed in depicting the glories of a future age; the blessedness of 
the times of the Messiah. ‘They bespeak the feelings of a holy man who was 
heart-broken with the existing state of things; and who had retired from 
active life, and sought consolation in the contemplation of future blessings. 
No small part of those prophecies is employed in lamenting an existing state 
of idolatry (see particularly chs. xl. xli. lvi. lvii. Ixv.), and the prevalence of 
general irreligion. Such a description dees not accord with the reign of 
Hezekiah; and it is evidently the language of a man who was disheartened 
with prevailing abominations, and who, seeing little hope of immediate reform, 
cast his mind forward into future times, and sought repose in the contempla- 
tion of happier days. Tow long he lived under Manasseh is unknown; and 
hence it is not possible to ascertain his age when he was put to death. We 
may reasonably suppose that he entered on his prophetic office as early as the 
age of twenty. From Jer. i. 6, we learn that an earlier call than this to the 
prophetic office sometimes occurred. On this supposition he would have been 
eighty-two years of age at the death of Hezekiah. There is no improbability, 
therefore, in the supposition that he might have lived ten or even fifteen years 
or more, under the long reign of Manassel). The priest Jehoiada attained the 
great age of one hundred and thirty years, 2 Chron. xxiv. 15. Isaiah lived 
evidently a rctired and a temperate life. It is the uniform tradition of the 
oriental Christians that he lived to the age of one hundred and twenty years ; 
see Hengstenberg’s Christol. vol. i. p. 278. 

Where he lived is not certainly known ; nor are many of the circumstances 
of his life known. Ilis permanent residence, in the earlier part of his pro- 
phetic life, seems to have been at Jerusalem. During the reign of the ungodly 
Ahaz, he came forth boldly as the reprover of sin, and evidently spent a con- 
siderable part of his time near the court, ch. vii.seq. Tis counsels and warn- 
ings were then derided and disregarded. Tezekiah was a pious prince, and 
admitted him as a counsellor, and was inclined to follow his advice. In his 
reign he was treated with respect, and he had an important part in directing 
the public counsels during the agitating occurrences of that reign. If he lived 
in the.time of Manasseh, he probably. retired from public life; his counsel was 
unsought, and if offered, was disregarded. It is evident that he did not 
entirely withdraw from his office as a reprover (chs. lvi—lviii), but his main 
employment seems to have been to contemplate the pure and splendid visions 
which relate to the happier times of the world, and which constitute the close 
of his prophecies, chs, x].-]xvi. 

Of the family of Isaiah little is known. The Jewish writers constantly 
affirm that he was of noble extraction, and was closely connected with the 
royal family. The name of his father was Amoz, or Amotz—y'2y ; not the 


prophet Amos, as some have supposed, for /’s name in Hebrew is oo, Amos. 


Amoz, or Amotz, the father of Isaiah, the Jews affirm to have been the brother 
of Amaziah the son of Joash, king of Judah, 2 Kings xiv. 1. Thus D. Kimchi 
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on Isa. i. 1, writes, ‘We are ignorant of his family, from what tribe he was, 
execpt that our doctors have handed it duwn by tradition that Amotz and 
Amaziah were brothers.’ And thus R, Solomon says, ‘It is handed down to 
us from our ancestors that Amotz and Amaziah were brothers.’ The same is 
said also by R. Levi (in Megilla, ¢. i. fol. 10); and by Abarbanel, Pref. fol. 1 
(quoted by Michaelis, Pref. to Isa.) In this supposition there is nothing 
umprobable: and the fact that he was admitted so freely to the counsels of 
Hezekiah, and that he went so boldly to Ahaz (ch. vii. 1, seq.), may seem to 
give some countenance to the idea that he was connected with the royal family. 
His father was evidently well known; see ch. i. 1, and elsewhere, where his 
name js introduced. Indeed, it is not improbable that most of the prophets were 
descended from families that were highly respectable, as they generally men- 
tion the name of their father as a name that is well known ; comp. Ezek. i. 3; 
Jer. i. 1; Hos. i. 1; Joel i. 1; Jonah i. 1; Zeph.i.1; Zee.i. 1. In the other 
prophets the name of the father is omitted, probably because he was obscure 
and unknown. It is morally certain that Isaiah was not connected with the 
Levitical order, since if he had been, this would have been designated as in 
Jer. i. 1; Ezek. i.3. The wife of Isaiah is called a prophetess (ch. viii. 3), 
and it is supposed by some that she had the spirit of prophecy; but the more 
probable opinion is, that the wives of the prophets were called prophetesses, as 
the wives of the priests were called priestesses. On the question whether he 
had more than one wife, sec Notes on chs. vii. viii. ‘Two sons of Isaiah are 
mentioned, both of whom had names fitted to awaken religious attention, and 
who were in some sense the pledges of the fulfilment of divine predictions. 
The name of the one was ‘ Suzar-Jasuus’ (ch. vii.3), the meaning of which 
is, the remainder shall veturn—designed, undoubtedly, to be a sign or pledge 
that the remnant of the Jews who should be carried away at any time would 
return ; or that the whole nation would not be destroyed and become extinct. 
This was one of the axioms, or fundamental points in all the writings of this 
prophet ; and whatever calamity or judgment he foretold, it was always ter- 
minated with the assurance that the nation should be still ultimately preserved, 
and greatly enlarged, and glorified. ‘This idea he seems to have resolved to 
keep as much as possible before the minds of his countrymen, and to this end 
he gave his son a name that should be to them a pledge of his deep conviction 
of this truth. The name of the other is Mauer-snavat-uasu-naz (ch, viii. 1), 
haste to the spoil; haste to the prey—a name signi.:cant of the fact that the 
Assyrian (ch. vii.) would soon ravage and subduc tlie land, or would extensively 
plunder the kingdom of Judea. Tradition says that the death of Tsaiah 
occurred in Jerusalem, near the fountain of Siloam. Just below this fountain 
and opposite to the point where Mount Ophel terminates, is a large mulberry- 
tree, with a terrace of stones surrounding its trunk, where it is said Isaiah 
was sawn asunder; Robinson’s Bib. Research, i. 342. The tradition further 
is, that his body was buried here, whence it was removed to Paneas near the 
sources of the Jordan, and from thence to Constantinople in the year of our 
Lord 442. 

Great respect was paid to Isaiah and his writings after his death. It is 
evident that Jeremiah imitated him (comp. Notes on chs. xy. xvi.); and there 
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is abundant evidence that he was studied by the other prophets. The estimate 
in which he was held by the Lord Jesus, and by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, will be shown in another part of this Introduction ; see§ viii. Josephus 
(Ant. B. xi. ch. i. § 2) says that Cyrus was moved by the reading of Isainh 
to the acknowledgment of the Ged of Israel, and to the restoration of the Jews, 
and to the rebuilding of the temple. After stating (§ 1) the decree which 
Cyrus made in favour of the Jews, he adds, ‘ This was known to Cyrus by 
his reading the book which Isaiah left behind him of his prophecies ; for this 
prophet had said that God had spoken thus to him in a secret vision, “‘ My 
will is that Cyrus, whom I have appointed to be king over many and great 
nations, send back my people to their own land, and build my temple.” This 
was foretold by Isaiah one hundred and forty years before the temple was 
demolished. Accordingly, when Cyrus read this, and admired the divine 
power, an earnest desire and ambition came upon him to fulfil what was so 
written ; so he called for the most eminent Jews that were in Babylon, and 
said to them, that he gave them leave to go back to their own country, and 
to rebuild their city Jorusalem and the temple of their God.’ In this passage 
of Josephus there is an undoubted reference to Isa. xliv. 28; ‘ That saith of 
Cyrus, He is my Shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure, even saying to 
Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be 
laid ;’ comp. ch. xlv. 1, seq. On the genuineness of this passage of Josephus 
see Whiston’s Note. It is justly remarked (sce Jahn’s observation, quoted by 
IIengstenberg, Christol. i. 279) that this statement of Josephus furnishes the 
only explanation of the conduct of Cyrus towards the Jews. It is only a 
commentary on Ezra i. 2, where Cyrus says, ‘JEnovan the God of heaven 
and earth hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth; and he hath charged 
me to build him an house at Jerusalem which is in Judah.’ It is incredible 
that Cyrus should not have seen the prophecy (Isa. xliv. 28) respecting himself 
before he made this proclamation. 

The writings of the fathers are full of the praise of Tsaiah. Jerome says 
of him that he is not so much to be esteemed a prophet as an Evangelist. 
And he adds, ‘he has so clearly explained the whole mystery of Christ and 
the church, that you will regard him not as predicting future events, but as 
composing a history of the past.’ In his Epistle ad Paulinum he says, ‘Isaiah 
scems to me not to have composed a prophecy, but the gospel.’ And in his 
Preface he says, ‘that in his discourse he is so eloquent, and is a man of so 
noble and refined elocution, without any mixture of rusticity, that it 1s impos- 
sible to preserve or transfuse the beauty of his style in a translation ;’ comp. 
the Confess. of Augus. ix. 5; De Civita. Dei. lib. viii.c. 20. Moses Amy- 
raldus said of Isaiah that he ‘seems to thunder and lighten; he seems to con- 
found and mingle not Greece, as was formerly said of Pericles ; not Judea, and 
the neighbouring regions, but heaven and earth and all the elements ;’ sco 
Michelis Pref, to Isa. p. 8, 9, 10; comp. Joseph. Ant. B. x. c. 3; Sirach ch, 
xlviii. 22. 

‘The style of Isaiah,’ says Hengstenberg, Christo]. vol. i. p. 281, ‘is in 
general characterized by simplicity and sublimity; in the use of imagery, he 
holds an intermediate place between the poverty of Jeremiah and the exuber- 
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ance of Ezekiel. In other respects his style is suited to the subject, and 
changes with it. In his denunciations and threatenings he is earnest and 
vehement; in his consolations and instructions, on the contrary, he is mild 
and insinuating; in the strictly poetic passages, full of impetuosity and fire. 
Ile so lives in the events he describes, that the future becomes to him as the 
past and the present.’ 

It is now generally conceded that a considerable portion of Isaiah, like the 
other prophets, is poetry. For the establishment of this opinion, we are 
indebted mainly to Bishop Lowth. ‘It has,’ says he, (Prelim. Diss. to Tsaiah) 
‘I think, been universally understood that the prophccies of Isaiah were 
written in prose. The style, the thoughts, the images, the expressions, have 
been allowed to be poetical, and that in the highest degree ; but that they were 
written in verse, in measure, in rhythm, or whatever it is that distinguishes as 
poctry the composition of those books of the Old Testament which are allowed 
to be poetical, such as Job, the Psalms, and the Proverbs, from the historical 
books, as mere prose, this has never been supposed, at least has not becn at 
any time the prevailing feeling.’ 

The main object of Lowth, in his Preliminary Dissertation, was to demon- 
strate that the prophecies of Isaiah have all the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry ; a position which he has abundantly established, and which is admitted 
now by all to be correct. For a more extended view of the nature of Hebrew 
poctry, the reader may consult my Introduction to the Book of Job, pp. 
xxxix-liv. 

In all ages Tsaiah has been regarded as the most sublime of all writers. He 
is simple, bold, rapid, elevated ; he abounds in metaphor, and in rapid tran- 
sitions ; his writings are full of the sublimest figures of rhetoric, and the most 
beautiful ornaments of poetry. Grotius compares him to Demosthenes. ‘ In 
his writings we meet with the purity of the Hebrew tongue, as in the orator 
with the delicacy of the Attic taste. Both are sublime and magnificent in 
their style ; vehement in their emotions ; copious in their figures; and very 
impetuous when they describe things of an enormous nature, or that are griev- 
ous and odious. Isaiah was superior to Demosthenes in the honour of illus- 
trious birth,’ Comm. on 2 Kings xix. 2. It may be added here, that although 
his writings are not so ancient as those of Moses, or as those of Homer and 
Tesiod, yet they are more ancient than most of the admired classic produc- 
tions of Greece, and are far more ancient than any of the Latin classics. As 
an ancient writer he demands respect. And laying out of view altogether the 
idea of his inspiration, and his religious character, he has a claim as a poet, 
an orator, a writer of eminent beauty and unrivalled sublimity, to the atten- 
tion of those who are seeking eminence in literature. No reason can be given 
why in a course of mental training, Isaiah, and the language in which he wrote, 
should be neglected, while Hesiod and Homer, with the language in which they 
wrote, should be the objects of admiration and of diligent culture. Tn no book, 
perhaps, can the mere man of taste be more gratified than in the study of 
Isaiah ; by no writings would the mind be more elevated in view of the beau- 
tiful and the sublime, or the heart be more refined by the contemplation of the 
pure. Few, very few of the Grcck and Latin classic writers can be put into 
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the nands of the young without endangering the purity of their morals; but 
Isaiah may be studied in all the periods of youth, and manhood, and age, only 
to increase the virtue of the heart and the purity of the imagination, at thie 
same time that he enriches and expands the understanding, And while no 
one who has just views of the inestimable value of the Greek and Latin classics 
in most of the respects contemplated in education, would wish to see them 
banished from the schools, or displaced from seminaries of learning, yet the 
lover of ancient writings ; of purity of thought and diction ; of sweet and cap- 
tivating poetry; of the beautiful and sublime in writing ; of perhaps the oldest 
language of the world, and of the pure sentiments of revelation, may hope that 
the time will come when the Hebrew language shall be deemed worthy of cul- 
ture in American schools and colleges as well as the Latin and Greek; and 
that as a part of the training of American youth, Isaiah may be allowed to 
take a place at least as honourable as Virgil or Ilomer—as Cicero or Demos- 
thenes. It is indeed a melancholy reflection which we are compelled to make 
on the seminaries of Jearning in our land—a Christian land—that the writings 
of the Hebrew prophets and poets have been compelled to give place to the 
poetry and the mythology of the Greeks; and that the books containing the only 
system of pure religion are required to defer to those which were written under 
the auspices of idolatry, and which often express sentiments, and inculcate 
feelings, which cannot be made to contribute to the purity of the heart, or be 
reconciled with the truth as revealed from heaven, As specimens of taste ; as 
models of richness of thought and beauty of diction ; as well as for their being 
the vehicles in which the knowledge of the only true religion is conveyed to 
man, these writings have a claim on thie pe of the young. Were the 
writings of Isaiah mere human compositions ; had they come down to us as 
the writings of Demosthenes and Homer have done; and had they not been 
connected with religion, we may be permitted to express the belief, that the 
Jewish classics, with the classics of Greece and Rome, would have been allowed 
an honourable place in all the seminaries of Jearning, and in all the public and 
private libraries of the land. 


§ 3. The Times of Isaiah. 


Isaiah, as we have seen, lived for the greater part of a century, and possibly 
even more than acentury. It is probable also that for a period of more than 
seventy years he exercised the prophetic office. During that long period, im- 
portant changes must have occurred ; an] a knowledge of some of the leading 
events of his time is necessary to understand his prophecies, Indeed a simple 
knowledge of historical facts will often make portions of his prophecies clear 
which would be otherwise entirely unintelligible. 

The kingdom of Israel, which during the reigns of David and Solomon had 
been so mighty and so magnificent, was divided into two separate kingdoms 
990 years before Christ, or two hundred and forty years before Isaiah entered 
on his prophetic office. The glory of these kingdoms had departed ; and they 
had been greatly weakened by contentions with each other, and by conflicts 
with surrounding nations, In a particular manner, the kingdom of Isracl, or 
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Samaria, or Ephraim, or the ten tribes, as it was indiscriminately called, had 
been governed by a succession of wicked princes ; had become deeply imbued 
with idolatry, and had so far provoked God as to make it necessary to remove 
them to a foreign land. It was during the time in which Isaiah discharged 
the duties of the prophetic office that that kingdom was utterly overturned, 
and the inhabitants transplanted to a distant country. In the year 736 before 
Christ, or not far from twenty years after Isaiah entered on his work, Tiglath- 
Pileser king of Assyria slew Rezin king of Damascus, the ally of Pekah the 
king of Samaria; and he entered the land of Israel, and took many cities and 
captives, chiefly in Gilead and Galilee, and carried many of the inhabitants to 
Assyria; 2 Kings xvi. 5-0; Amos i. 5; 2 Kings xv. 29; 1 Chron. v. 26. This 
was the first captivity of the kingdom of Israel. Shalmaneser succeeded Tig- 
lath-Pileser as king of Assyria B.C. 724. In the year 721 B.C. he besieged 
Samaria, and after a siege of three years he took it. Le carried beyond the 
Euphrates the inhabitants which Tiglath-Pileser had not removed, and placed 
them in cities there; 2 Kings xvii. 3-18; Hos. xiii. 16; 1 Chron. v.26. This 
was the end of the kingdom of Israel, after it had subsisted two hundred and 
fifty-four years. Isaiah exercised the prophetic office during about thirty of 
the last years of the kingdom of Israel. But his residence was principally at 
Jerusalem ; and not many of his predictions have reference to the kingdom of 
Israel. Most of his prophecies which have reference to the Jews relate to the 
kingdom of Judah, and to Jerusalem. 

The kingdom of Judali, whose capital was Jerusalem, had greatly declined 
from the splendour and magnificence which had existed under David and Solo- 
mon. It had been greatly weakened by the revolt of the ten tribes, and by 
the wars in which it had been engaged with the kingdom of Samaria, as well 
ag with surrounding nations, Though its kings were superior in virtue and 
piety to the kings of Israel, yet many of them had been unworthy to be the 
descendants of David, and their conduct had exposed them greatly to the divine 
displeasure. 

When Isaiah entered on his prophetic office the throne was occupied by Uzziah ; 
or as he is elsewhere called, Azariah. IIe succeeded his father Amaziah, and 
was sixteen years old when he came to the throne, and reigned fifty-two years. 
Ile began his reign in the year 809 B.C., and of course his reign extended to 
the year 757 B.C. His general character was that of integrity and piety. 
He was a worshipper of the true God, yet he did not remove the groves and 
high places which had been established in the land for idolatrous worship. Ie 
greatly strengthened Jerusalem ; was successful in his wars with the Philistines, 
with the Arabians, and the Ammonites, and extended his kingdom somewhat 
into surrounding regions. Near the close of his life he was guilty of an act of 
rashness and folly in claiming as a monarch the right of going into the temple 
of the Lord, and of burning incense on the altar. For this sin he became a 
leper and remained so till his death ; 2 Kings xv ; 2 Chron, xxvi. He was of 
course regarded as unclean, and was obliged to dwell by himself in a separate 
house ; 2 Chron, xxvi. 21. During this period, the affairs of the government 
were administered by his son Jotham ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 21. It is probable that 
Isaiah exercised the prophetic office but for a short time, perhaps for a single 
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year, during the reign of Uzziah. None of his prophecies can be certainly 
proved to relate to his reign except that contained in the sixth chapter. It 
is more natural, however, to suppose that those in the previous five chapters 
were delivered in kis reign. 

Uzziah, or Azariah, was succeeded by his son Jotham, IIe ascended the 
throne at the age of twenty-five, and reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem. 
The general character of Jotham was like that of his father. Ife was upright; 
and he was not guilty of idolatry. Yet the high places were not removed ; 
the groves still remained ; and the state of the people was corrupt ; 2 Kings 
xv. 32-36; 2 Chron. xxvii. 1-9. Ile carried forward the plan which his 
father had commenced of fortifying the city (2 Chron. xxvi. 3), and of enlarg- 
ing and beautifying his kingdom. In a particular manner, he is said to have 
built a high gate to the house of the Lord, and to have fortified Ophe! ; 2 Chron. 
xxvi, 3. Ophel was a mountain or bluff, which was situated between Mount 
Zion and Mount Moriah. From the base of this mountain or bluff flowed the 
waters of Siloam. This bluff was capable of being strongly fortified, and of 
contributing much to the defence of the city, and accordingly it became one 
of the strongest places in Jerusalem. Jotham also built cities, and castles, 
and towns in the mountains and forests of Judea (2 Chron. xxvi. 4), and it is 
evident that his great aim was to beautify and strengthen his kingdom. The 
principai wars in which he was engaged were with the Ammonites, whom he 
subdued, and laid under tribute ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 5. 

It was during the reign of Jotham that very important events occurred in 
the vast empire of the East. The ancient empire of the Assyrians which had 
governed Asia for more than thirteen hundred years was dissolved on the death 
of Sardanapalus in the year 747 before Christ. Sardanapalus was distinguished 
for sloth and luxury. He sunk into the lowest depths of depravity ; clothed 
himself as a woman; spun amidst the companies of his concubines ; painted 
his face and decked himself as a harlot: So debased was he, that his reign 
became intolerable. He became odious to his subjects and particularly to 
Arbaces the Mede, and to Belesis the Babylonian. Telesis was a captain, a 
priest, and an astrologer; and by the rules of his art, he took upon him to 
assure Arbaces that he should dethrone Sardanapalus, and become lord of all 
his dominions. Arbaces hearkened to him, and promised him the chief place 
over Babylon if his prediction proved true. Arbaces and Belesis promoted a 
revolt, and the defection spread among the Medes, Babyloniaus, Persians, and 
Arabians, who had been subject to the Assyrian empire. ‘They mustered an 
army of not less than four hundred thousand men, but were at first defeated 
by Sardanapalus, and driven to the mountains; but they again rallied and 
were again defeated with great slaughter, and put to flight towards the hills, 
Belesis, however, persisted in the opinion that the gods would give them the 
victory, and a third battle was fought, in which they were again defeated. 
Belesis again encouraged his followers ; and it was determined to endeavour to 
secure the aid of the Bactrians. Sardanapalus supposing victory was secure, 
and that there could be no more danger, had returned to his pleasures, and 
given himself and his army up to riot and dissipation, Belesis and Arbaces, 
with the aid of the Bactrians, fell upon the army, sunk in inglorious ease, and 
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entirely vanquished it, and drew Sardanapalus without the walls of his capital. 
Here, closely besieged, he sent away his three sons and two daughters into 
Paphlagonia. In Nineveh he determined to defend himself, trusting to an 
ancient prophecy, ‘‘ that Nineveh could never be taken till the river became 
her enemy ;”’ and as he deemed this impossible, he regarded himself as seoure. 
He maintained his position, and resisted the attacks of his enemies for two 
years, until the river, swelled by great rains, rose and overflowed a consider- 
able part of it. Regarding his affairs as now desperate, he caused a vast pile 
of wood to be raised in a court of his palace, in which he placed his gold and 
silver and royal apparel, and within which he enclosed his eunuchs and con- 
cubines, and retired within his palace, and caused the pile to be set on fire, 
and was consumed himself with the rest ; Universal History, Anc. Part, vol. 
ll. pp. 854-358. dit. Lond. 1779. 

From this kingdom, thus destroyed, arose the two kingdoms of Assyria, as 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and of Babylonia. Arbaces, who, according to 
Prideaux, is the same as Tiglath-Pileser (comp. however Universal History, 
vol. v. 359), obtained a large part of the empire. Belesis had Babylon, 
Chaldea, and Arabia. Belesis, according to Prideaux (Connex. book i. p. 
114), was the same as Nabonassar, or Baladan (sec Note on ch. xxxix. 1); and 
was the king from whom was reckoned tlie famous era of Nabonassar com- 
mencing in the 747th year before the Chistian era. It is not improbable 
that there was some degree of dependence of the Babylonian portion of the 
empire on the Assyrian; or that the king of Babylon was regarded as a 
viceroy to the king of Assyria, as we know that among the colonists sent by 
Shalmaneser to people Samaria after the ten tribes were carried away, were 
some from Babylon, which is there mentioned in such a manner as to leave 
the impression that it was a province of Assyria; 2 Kings xvii. 24. The 
kingdom of Babylon, however, ultimately acquired the ascendency, and the 
Assyrian was merged into the Chaldean monarchy. This occurred about one 
hundred years after the reign of Nabonassar, or Baladan, and was efiected by 
an alliance formed between Nabopolassar and Cyaxares the Median ; see Rob. 
Cal. Art. Babylonia; comp. Note on ch, xxxix. 1. Jt should be observed, 
however, that the history of the Assyrian empire is one of the obscurest por- 
tions of the ancient history ; see the article Assyria in Rob. Calmet. 

There is not any decided evidence that Isaiah delivered any prophecies 
during the reign of Jotham. Most commentators have supposed that the 
prophecies in ch. ii.—v. were delivered during his reign ; but there is no inter- 
nal proof to demonstrate it ; see the Analysis of these chapters. 

Jotham was succeeded by Ahaz. Ile was the twelfth king of Judah. He 
came to the throne at the age of twenty years, and reigned in Jerusalem 
sixteen years, and of course died at the age of thirty-six. He ascended the 
throne, according to Calmet, 738 years before the Christian era ; see 2 Kings 
xvi, 2; 2 Chron. xxviii. 5. The character of Ahaz was the reverse of that of 
his father ; and, excepting Manasseh his grandson, there was not probably a 
more impious prince that sat on the throne of Judah. Nor was there a reign 
that was on the whole more disastrous than his. A statement of his deeds of 
evil, and a brief record of the calamitous events of his reign, is given in 2 Chron. 
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xxviii. and in 2 Kings xvi. He imitated the kings of Israel] and Samaria in 
all manner of abominations and disorders. He early made images of Baalim. 
Ife burnt incense in the valley of Hinnom to idel gods, and burnt his children 
in the fire. Ile established idolatrous places of worship in every part of the 
land ; and caused the worship of idols to be celebrated in the groves, and on all 
the hills in Judea. As a consequence of this idolatry, and as a punishment 
for his sins and the sins of the nation, his kingdom was invaded by the joint 
forces of the kings of Syria and of Samaria. A large number of captive 
Jews were carried to Damascus; and in one day Pekah the king of Samaria 
killed one hundred and twenty thousand, and took captive two hundred thou- 
sand more whom he purposed to carry captive to Samaria. This he would 
have done but for the remonstrance of the prophet Obed, who pled with him, 
and represented the impropriety of his carrying his brethren into bondage ; 
and at his solicitation, and from the apprehension of the wrath of God, the 
captives were returned to Jericho, and set at liberty ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, It 
was at this juncture, and when Ahaz trembled with alarm at the prospect of 
the invasion of the kings of Syria and Samaria, that he resolved to call in the 
aid of the Assyrian, and thus to repel the apprehended invasion. Though he 
had becn able to defeat the united armics of Syria and Samaria once (2 Kings 
xvi. 5), yet those armies again returned, and Ahaz in alarm determined to 
seek the aid of Assyria. For this purpose he sent messengers, with terms of 
most humble submission and entreaty, and with the most costly presents that 
his kingdom could furnish, to secure the alliance and aid of Tiglath-Pileser the 
king of Assyria; 2 Kings xvi. 7,8. Tt was at this time, when Ahaz was so 
much alarmed, that Isaiah met him at the conduit of the upper pool in the 
highway of the fuller’s field (Isa. vii. 8, 4,) and assured him that he had no 
occasion to fear the united armies of Syria and Samaria ; that Jerusalem was 
safe, and that God would be its proteotor. He assured him that the king- 
doms of Syria and Samaria should not be enlarged by the accession and con- 
quest of the kingdom of Judah (Tsa. vii. 7-9); and advised Ahiaz to ask a sign, 
or demonstration, from Jenovan that this should be fulfilled ; Isa. vit. 10, 11. 
Ahaz indignantly, though with the appearance of religious scruple, said that 
he would not ask a sign, vii. 12. The secret reason, however, why he was not 
solicitous to procure a sign from Jenovat was, that he had formed aa alliance 
with the king of Assyria, and scorned the idea of recognizing his dependence 
on Jetovau.—lIsaiah, therefore, proceeded (vii. 13, seq.) to assure him that 
Jrnovau would himself give a sign, and would furnish a demonstration to him 
that the Jand would be soon forsaken of both the kings which Ahaz dreaded ; 
sce Notes on ch. vii. Isaiah then procecded to state the consequences of this 
alliance with the king of Assyria, and to assure him that the resulé would he, 
that, under the pretence of aiding him, he would bring up his forces on tho 
‘and of Judah, and spread devastation and ruin, and that Jerusalem only would 
be spared ; Isa. vii. 17, seq. and ch. viii, The prophecy respecting the speedy 
removal of the two kings of Syria and Samaria was accomplished ; see Notes 
on ch. vii. 16. At about the same time the kingdom of Judah was threatened 
with an invasion trom the Edomites and Philistines ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 17, 18 
In this emergency Ahaz had recourse to his old ally the king of Assyria: 
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2 Chron. xxviii, 20, 21. To secure his friendship, he made him a present 
obtained from the temple, from his own house, and from the princes ; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 21, The king of Assyria professedly accepted the offer; marched 
against Rezin the king of Syria, took Damascus, and slew Kezin, agreeably to 
the prediction of Isaiah, ch. vii. 16. While ‘Tiglath-Pileser was.at Damascus, 
Ahaz visited him, and being much charmed with an altar which he saw there, 
he sent a model of it to Urijah the priest to have one constructed Jike it in 
Jcrusalem ; 2 Kings xvi. 10, seq. This was done. Ahaz returned from 
Damascus ; offered sacrifice on the new altar which he had had constructed, 
and gave himself up to every species of idolatry and abomination ; 2 Kings 
xvi. 12, seq. He offered sacrifice to the gods of Damascus, on the pretence 
that they had defended Syria, and might be rendered propitious to defend his 
own kingdom (2 Chron. xxviii. 23); he broke up the vessels of the temple, 
shut up the doors, and erected altars to the heathen deities in every part of 
Jerusalem ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 24, 25. He thus finished his inglorious reign in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, and was buried in the city of Jerusalem, but 
not in the sepulchres of the kings, on account of his gross abominatiuns ; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 27. 

The prediction of Isaiah (ch. vii. viii.) that his calling in the aid of the 
king of Assyria would result in disaster to his own land, and to ali the Jand 
except Jerusalem (Note, ch. viii. 8), was not accomplished in the time of Ahaz, 
but was literally fulfilled in the calamities which occurred by the invasion of 
Sennacherib in the times of [Hezekiah ; see Notes on ch. viii. and ch. xxxvi. 
mXXXIX. 

It is not certainly known what prophecies were delivered by Isaiah in the 
time of Ahaz. It is certain that those contained in ch. vii. viii. and ix, 
were uttered during his reign, and there is every probability that those con- 
tained in ch, x. xi. xii. were also. Perhaps some of the subsequent predictions 
also were uttered during his reign. 

Ahaz was succeeded by his son Hezekiah, one of the most pious kings that 
ever sat on the throne of David. Tle was twenty-five years old when he began 
to reign, and he reigned twenty-nine years; 2 Chron. xxxix.1. Tis character 
was the reverse of that of his father ; and one of the first acts of his reign was 
to remove the evils introduced in the reign of Alaz, and to restore again the 
pure worship of God. He began the work of reform by destroying the high 
places, cutting down the groves, and overturning the altars of idolatry. IIe 
destroyed the brazen serpent which Moses had made, and which had become 
an object of idolatrous worship. le ordered the doors of the temple to be 
rebuilt, and the temple itself was thoroughly cleansed and repaired ; 2 Kings 
xviii. 1-6. 2 Chron. xxix. 1-17. Ife restored the observance of the Passover, 
and it was celebrated with great pomp and joy (2 Chron. xxx. seq.), and he 
restored the regular worship in the temple as it was in the time of Solomon; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 18. Successful in his efforts to reform the religion of his 
country, and in his wars with the Philistines (2 Kings xviii. 8), he resolved 
to cast off the inglorious yoke of servitude to the king of Assyria; 2 Kings 
xviii. 7. He refused, therefore, to pay the tribute which had been promised 
to him, and which had been paid by his father Ahaz. As mizht have been 
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expected, this resolution excited the indignation of the king of Assyria, and 
led to the resolution to compel submission. Sennacherib, therefore, invaded 
the land with a great army ; spread desolation through no small part of it; and 
was rapidly advancing towards Jerusalem. Ilezekiah saw his error, and, 
alarmed, he sought to avoid the threatened blow. Ile, therefore, put the city 
in the best possible posture of defence. IIe fortified it; enclosed it with a 
second wall; erected towers ; repaired the fortification Millo in the city of 
David; stopped all the fountains; and made darts and shields that the city 
might be defended ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1-8. He endeavoured to prepare himself, 
as well as possible to meet the mighty foe ;.and he did all that he could to 
inspire confidence in God among the people ; Notes on Isa, xxii. 9-11. Yet 
as if not quite confident that he could be able to hold out during a siege, and 
to resist an army so mighty as that of Sennacherib, he sent ambassadors to 
him, acknowledged his crror, and sued for peace. Sennacherib proposed that 
he should send him three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents of gold, 
and gave the implied assurance that if this were done his army should be 
withdrawn ; 2 Kings xviii, 18, 14. Hezekiah readily agreed to send what 
was demanded ; and to accomplish this he emptied the treasury, and stripped 
the temple of its ornaments; 2 Kings xviii. 15, 16. Sennacherib then went 
down to Egypt (see Notes on ch. xxxvi. xxxvii.), and was repelled before 
Pelusium by the approach of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, who had come to the 
aid of the Egyptian monarch. On his return, Sennacherib sent messengers 
from Lachish, and a portion of his army to Jerusalem to demand its surrender ; 
Isa. xxxvi. 2. ‘To this embassy no answer was returned by the messengers of 
Hezekiah (Isa. xxxvi. 21, 22); and the messengers of Sennacherib returned 
again to him to Libnah ; Note on Isa. xxxvii. 8. At this period, Senuacherib 
was alarmed by the rumour that Tirhakah, whom he had so much reason to 
dread, was advancing against him (Isa. xxxvii. 9), and he again sent messengers 
to Hezekiah to induce him to surrender, intending evidently to anticipate the 
news that Tirhakah was coming, and to secure the conquest of Jerusalem 
without being compelled to sit down before it in a regular siege. ‘This message, 
like the former, was unsuccessful. Hezekiah spread the case before JEuovan 
(ch. xxxvii, 15-20), and received the answer that Jerusalem was safe. Senna- 
cherib advanced to attack the city; but in a single night 185,000 of his men 
were destroyed by an angel of the Lord, and he himself fled to his capital, 
where he was slain by his two sons ; ch. xxxvil. 36-38. 

These events were among the most important in Jewish history. Isaiah 
lived during their occurrence ; and a large portion of his prophecies from ch. 
xiv, to ch. xxxix. are occupied with allusions to and statements of these events. 
Ile gave himself to the work of preparing the nation for them ; assuring them 
that they would come, but that Jerusalem should be safe. He scems to have 
laboured to inspire the mind of Hezekiah and the minds of the people with 
confidence in God, that when the danger should arrive, they might look to 
him entirely for defence. In this he was eminently successful ; and Hezekiah 
and the nation put unwavering confidence in God. An accurate acquaintance 
with the causes, and the various events connected with the overthrow of 
Sennacherib. is indispensable to a clear understanding of Isaiah ; and these 
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causes and cvents I have endeavoured to present in Notes on the several 
chapters which refer to that remarkable invasion. Soon after this, Mezekiah 
became dangerously ill; and Isaiah announced to him that he must die; 
Isa. xxxviii. 1. IIezekiah prayed to God for the preservation of his life, and 
an assurance was given to him that he should live fifteen years longor ; 
Isa. xxxviil- 5. Jn attestation of this, and as a demonstration of it, the shadow 
on the sun-dial of Ahaz was made to recede ten degrces ; see Notcs on ch. 
XXXviii. 8. 

Hezekiah, after his signal success over his foe, and the entire deliverance of 
his kingdom from the long dreaded invasion, and his recovery from the dangerous 
illness, became eminently prosperous and successful. We was caressed and 
finttered by foreign princes; presents of great value were given him, and he 
encompassed himself with the usual splendour and magnificence of an oriental 
monarch ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 23, 27, 28. As a consequence of this, his heart 
was lifted up with pride ; he gloried in his wealth, and magnificence, and even 
became proud of the divine interposition in his favour. ‘To show what was in 
his heart, and to humble him, he was left to display his treasures in an osten- 
tations manner to the ambassadors of Merodach-Baladan king of Babylor 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 25, 81), and for this received the assurance that all his trea- 
sures and his family should be carried in inglorious bondage to the land from 
whence the ambassadors came ; 2 Kings xx. 12-18; Notes on Isa. xxxix. The 
remnant of the life of Hezekiah was peace ; Isa. xxxix. 8. Ie died at the age 
of fifty-four years; and was buricd in the most honoured of the tombs of the 
kings of Judah (2 Chron. xxxii. 33); and was deeply lamented by a weeping 
people at his death. 

The reign of Hezekiah stretched throagh a considerable portion of the pro- 
phetic ministry of Isaiah. A large part of his prophecies are, therefore, 
presumed to have been uttered during this reign. It is probable that to this 
period we are to attribute the entire series from ch. xiii. to ch. xxxix. inclu- 
sive. The most important of his prophecies, from ch. xl. to ch. Ixvi., I am 
disposed to assign to a subsequent period—to the reign of Manasseh. The 
reasons for this may be seen, in part, in § 2 of this Introduction. 

Hezekiah was succeeded by his son Manasseh. The reasons for thinking 
that any part of the life of Isaiah was passed under the reign of this wicked 
prince have been stated above. He was the fifteenth king of Judah, and was 
twelve years old when he began to reign, and reigned fifty-five years. It was 
during his reign, and by him, as it is commonly supposed, that Isaiah was put 
to death. He forsook the path of Hezekiah and David, restored idolatry, 
worshipped the idols of Canaan, rebuilt the high places which Ilezekiah had 
destroyed, set up altars to Baal, and planted groves to false gods. He raised 
altars to the whole host of heaven even in Jerusalem and in the courts of the 
temple, made his son pass through the fire to Moloch, was addicted to magic 
and divination, set up the idol of Astarte in the house of God, and caused the 
people to sin in a more aggravated form than had been done by the heathen 
who had formerly inhabited the land ef Canaan. To all this he added cruelty 
in the highest degree, and ‘shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled 
Jerusalem from one end to another.’ Probably most of the distinguished men 
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of piety were cut off by him, and among them, it is supposed, was Isaiah ; see 
2 Kings xxi.; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 

So great were his crimcs that God brought upon the land the king of Assyria, 
who took Manasseh from the hiding place where he sought a refuge amidst 
briers and thorns, and bound him, and carried him to Babylon (2 Chron. xxxil. 
11),—another proof that Babylon was at this time a dependent province of the 
Assyrian monarchy. In Babylon, Manasseh repented of his sins and humbled 
himself, and he was again returned to his land and his throne, After his 
restoration he removed the worship of idols, and re-established the worship of 
Jenovar. Ie built a wall on the west side of Gihon, and extended it around 
to Mount Ophel, and put Jerusalem in a posture of defence. Ile broke 
down and removed the altars which he had erected in Jerusalem, and in the 
temple; and he removed all traces of idolatrous worship except the higt 
places, which he suffered still to remain. There is evidence of his reformation ; 
and the latter part of his reign appears to have passed in comparative happi- 
ness and virtue. 

Tt was only during the carly part of his reign that Isaiah Jived, and there 
is in his prophecies no express mention made of Manasseh. If he lived during 
any part of it, it is evident that ho withdrew entirely, or nearly so, from the 
public exercise of his prophetic functions, and retired to a comparatively 
private life. There is evidently between the close of the xxxixth chapter of 
his prophecy, and the period when the latter part of his prophecies commences 
(ch. xl.) an interval of considerable duration. It is not a violation of proba- 
bility that Isaiah after the death of Hezekiah, being an old man, withdrew 
much from public life ; that he saw and felt that there was little hope of pro- 
ducing reform during the impious career of Manassel; and that, in the distress 
and anguish of his soul, he gave himself up to the contemplation of the happier 
times which should yet occur under the reign of the Messiah. It was during 
this period, I suppose, that he composed the latter part of his prophecies, from 
the xlth to the Ixvith chapter. The nation was full of wickedness. An im- 
pious prince was on the throne. Piety was banished, and the friends of 
Jenovan were bleeding in Jerusalem. The nation was given up to idolatry. 
The kingdom was approaching the period of its predicted fall and ruin. Isaiah 
saw the tendency of events; he saw how hopeless would be the attempt at 
reform. He saw that the captivity of Babylon was hastening on, and that the 
nation was preparing for that gloomy event. In this dark and disastrous 
period, he seems to have withdrawn himself from the contemplation of the 
joyless present, and to have given his mind to the contemplation of happicr 
future scenes. An interval perhaps of some ten or fifteen years may be sup- 
posed to have elapsed between his last public labours in the time of Hezekiah, 
and the prophecies which compose the remainder of the book. During this 
interval he may have withdrawn from public view, and fixed his mind on the 
great events of future times. In his visions he sees the nation about to go 
into captivity. Yet he sees also that there would be a return from bondage, 
and he comforts the hearts of the pious with the assurance of such a return. 
He announces the name of the monarch by whom that deliverance would be 
accomplished, and gives assurance that the captive Jews should again return 
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to their own Jand. But he is not satisfied with the announcement of this 
comparatively unimportant deliverance. With that he connects a far greater 
and more important deliverance, that from sin, under the Messiah. He fixes 
his-eye, therefore, on the future glories of the kingdom of God; sees the long 
promised Messiah; describes his person, his work, his doctrine, and states in 
glowing language the effects of his coming on the happiness and destiny of 
mankind. As he advances in his prophetic descriptions, the deliverance from 
Babylon seems to die away and is forgotten ; or it is lost in the contemplation 
of the event to which it had a resemblance—the coming of the Messiah—as 
the morning star is lost in the superior glory of the rising sun. Ie throws 
himself forward in his descriptions ; places himself amidst these future scencs, 
and describes them as taking place around him, and as events which he saw, 
Ile thinks and feels and acts as if 7 that period ; his mind is full of the con- 
templation ; and he pours out, in describing it, the most elevated language 
and the sublimest thoughts. It was in contemplations such as these, I sup- 
pose, that he passed the close of his life; and in such visions of the glorious 
future, that he sought a refuge from the gloom and despondency which must 
have filled a pious mind during the early part of the reign of the impious and 
blood-thirsty Manasseh. 

Isaiah was cotemporary with the prophets Jonah, Ilosea, and Micah. They, 
however, performed a less important public part, and were not favoured with 
visions of the future glory of the church, like his. In a single chapter, how- 
ever, tho same language is used by Isaiah and by Micah ; sec Isa. ii. 2-4; comp. 
Micah iv. 1-4. In which prophet the language is original, it is impossible now 
to determine. 

‘The period of the world in which Isaiah lived was in some respects a _form- 
tng period. We have scen that it was during his life that the kingdom of 
Assyria, which had so long swayed a sceptre of entire dominion over the East, 
began to wane, and that its power was broken, The kingdom of Basytoy, 
which ultimately became so vast and mighty, and which destroyed Assyria 
itself, was established during his life on a basis that secured its future inde- 
pendence and grandeur. The kingdom of Macepon, whose rise was followed 
by so great events under the emperor Alexander, was founded about the time 
when Isaiah began his prophetic life (B.C. 814), by Caranus. Cartage had 
been founded about half a century before (B.C. 869); and Roz was founded 
during his life, B.C. 753. Syracuse was built by Archias of Corinth, during 
his life, B.C. 769. It is of some importance in recollecting the events of ancient 
history to group them together, and some advantage may be derived to the 
student from connecting these events with the name and life of Isaiah. 

The fullowing tables, copied mainly from Jahn’s Biblical Archaeology, will 
give a correct view of the principal chronological events in the time of Isaiah, 
and may be of use in the correct understanding of his prophecics, 
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TABLE T. 
IsnaeL, ASSYRIA. Mepra. | Basyron. | Orners. 
Jeroboam Arbaces, 29 
IT. 41 yrs. years. 
Jonah, the Mace- 
prophet. donia. 
811] Uzziah, 52 | Amos, the 
years, prophet. 
797 Interreg- 
"84 Tlosea, the num,79 yrs, 
prophet. 
| Interreg- 
num, 12 ys. 
775 | Zechariah, Phul, 21 yrs. | 
6 months. 
Shallum, 1 
month. 
172 Menahem, 
10 years, 
761} Isaiah. | Pekahiah, | 
2 years. | 
759| Jotham, 16 Pekah, 20 | 
ea | years. | 
Micah. | 
153 | | Tiglath- ; _ Rome. 
| Pileser, 19 ! | 
| years, =| 
747 ; Nabonassar 
743'Ahaz, 16 ys.’ | 14,cr Mero 
740 | Conquers Da-' I dach-Bala- 
739 Interreg- , mascus, Gali- dan. 
| num, 0 yrs. | lee & Gilead. 
734 : Shalmaneser, Nadius, 2 ; 
730 Ilosea,9ys.: 14 years, years. | 
Porus,5 ys. 
728) Tezekiah, | | i Jugacus, 5 
722| 29 years. Overtnrow | | years. 
or IsraEL. | 
TABLE ILI. 
JUDAI. | Assyria, Mepia. | Babylon. 
Tfezekiah. 
Sennacherib, 7 ys. 
Dejoces, 53 yrs, 
Senn. in Judea. 
Essar-haddon, 35 
years, Arkianus, 5 yrs, 
Interreg. 2 yrs. 
T02 Belibus, 3 years. 
899] Manaaseh, 55 ys. Apronadius,6 yrs, 
603 Rigebelus, 1 yr. 
692 Messomordacus, 4 


a 


years. 
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$4. Divisions of Isaiah. 


Various modes of classifying the prophecies of Isaiah have been proposed, in 
order to present tliem in the most lucid and clear manner. Gesenius divides 
the whole into four parts, exclusive of the historical portion (ch. xxxvi—xxxix.) ; 
the first, comprising ch. ixii.; the second, ch. xiiixxiti.; the third, ch. 
xxiv.-xxxv.; and the fourth, ch. xl.-Ixvi. Tlorne proposes the following divi- 
sion: Part I. ch. i-v.; IL ch. vii-xii.; IIL. ch. xiii-xxiv.; TV. ch. XXIV.— 
xxxiii.; V. eh. xxxvi-xxxix.; VI. ch. xl—Ixvi.; see his Introduction, vol. ii. 
157, seq. Vitringa divides the book into the following portions :-— 


I. Propmetic. 

(1.) Five prophetic addresses directly to the Jews, including the Ephraim- 
its, reprehending, denouncing, and accusing them, ch. i—xil. 

(2.) Eight addresses or prophetic discourses, in which the destiny of forcign 
nations is foretold, particularly the destiny of Babylon, Philistia, Moab, 
Syria, Assyria, Ethiopia, Egypt, Arabia and Tyre, ch. xiii.—xxiii. 

(3.) Penal judgments against the Jews and their foes, with ample pro- 
mises of the final preservation and future prosperity of the Jews, ch. xxiv.- 
XXXVI. 

(4.) Four consolatory addresses, respecting the coming of the Messiah, 
and particularly describing the events which would be introductory to it; 
especially the liberation from the captivity at Babylon, ch. xl.—xlix. 

(5.) A description of the coming and work of the Messiah—his person, 
his doctrines, his death, and the success of the gospel and its final triumph, 


ch. xlix.-lxvi. 


II. Historic. The events recorded in ch. xxxvi—Xxxxix. 

The natural and obvious division of Isaiah is into two parts, the first of which 
closes with the xxxixth chapter, and the latter of which comprises the remainder 
of the book (xl.-Ixvi). In this division the latter portion is regarded as sub- 
stantially a continuous prophecy, or an unbroken oracle or vision, relating to 
far distant events, and having little reference to existing things at the time 
when Isaiah lived, except the implied censures which are passed on the idola- 
try of the Jews in the time of Manasseh. ‘Ihe main drift and scope, however, 
is to portray events to come—the certain deliverance of the Jews from the bon- 
dage in Babylon, and the higher deliverance of the world under the Messiah, of 
which the former was the suggester and the emblem. 

The former part (ch. i-xxxix.) comprises a collection of independent pro- 
phecies and writings composed at various periods during the public ministry of 
the prophet, and designed to produce an immediate effect on the morals, the 
piety, the faith, and the welfare of the nation. The general drift is, that 
Jerusalem was secure ; that the kingdom of God on earth could not be de- 
stroyed ; that however much his people might be subjected to punishment for 
their sins, and however long and grievous might be their calamities, and how- 
ever mighty their foes, yct that the kingdom of God could not be-overturned, 
and his promises set at nought. Hence in all the predictions of judgment and 
calamity; in all the reproofs for crime, idolatry, and sin; there is usually found 
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a saving clause,—an assurance that the people of God would finally triumph, 
and be secure. And hence so large a portion of this division of the book is 
occupied with a prophetic statement of the entire and utter overthrow of the 
formidable states, nations, and cities with which they had been so often engaged 
in war, and which were so decidedly hostile to the Jews. The prophet, there- 
fore, goes over in detail these cities and nations, and depicts successively the 
destruction of the Assyrians, of Babylon, Tyre, Moab, Damascus, Edom, &c., 
until he comes to the triumphant conclusion in ch, xxxv. that ati the enemies 
of the people of God would be destroyed, and his kingdom be established on an 
imperishable basis under the Messiah; sce Notes on ch. xxxv.  Tiis is the 
scope of this part of the prophecy; and this is the reason why there is such 
fearful denunciation of surrounding nations. In the course of the predictions, 
however, there are frequent reproofs of the Jews for their sins, and solemn 
warnings and assurances of judgments against them; but there is the uniform 
assurance that they should be delivered, as a people, from all bondage and cala- 
mity, and be restored to ultimate freedom and prosperity. 

This part of the bool comprises the prophecies which were uttered during 
the reigus of Uzziah, Jotham, Abhaz,and Iezckiah ; sec § 8. For convenienco 
it may be divided in the following manner :—~ 


First. Independent prophecies, relating to Judah and Isracl, ch. i.xii. 
These are scven in number. 

TI. Reproof of national crimes, ch. i. 

II, Jupan, its sins, ch. if, iti. iv. 

III. Jupan, a vineyard, ch. v. 

IV. Visron or Jenovan, ch. vi. 

V. Avaz; impending calamity; prediction of the birth and character of the 
Messiah, ch. vii. viii. ix. 1-7. 

VI. Samanta, ch. ix. 8-21; x. 1—4, 

VIT. Senxacnenis ; deliverance from him ; advent and work of the Messiah, 
ch. x. 5-34; xi. xii. 


Szconp. Independent prophecies, mainly relating to surrounding nations whicu 
had been regarded as hostile to the Jews, or which were.their natural enemies, 
or which for their sins were to be cut off to make way for the introduction 
and permanent establishment of the kingdom of God, ch. xiii—xxiii. These 
prophecies are fourteen in number, and relate to the following kingdems and 
people. 

VIII. Banrton, ch. xiii. xiv. 1-27. 

TX. Puiuistra, ch. xiv. 28-32. 

X. Moan, ch. xv. xvi. 

XI. Dasascus, ch. xvii. 1-11. 

XII. Sennacuents, ch. xvii. 12-24. 

XIII. Nunta, or Eruiopra, ch. xviii. 

XIV. Eoyrt, ch. xix. 

XV. Eoyrpr and Assyria, ch. xx. 

XVI. The destruction of Banytoy, ch. xxi, 1-)0. 

XVII, Doman or Ipumea, ch. xxi. 11, 12. 
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XVIII. Ananra, ch. xxi. 138-17. 
XIX. Jervsatem, when about to be besieged by Sennacherib, ch. xxii. 1-14. 
XX. The fall of Smenna, and the promotion of Evian, ch. xxii. 15-265, 


XXI. Tyre, ch. xxiii. 


Timp. Independent prophecies, relating mainly to the times of Hezekiah, 
and to the prospect of the Assyrian invasion under Sennachcrib ; with a state- 
ment of the ultimate safety of the people of God, and the overthrow of all their 
enemies, ch. xxiv.-xxxv. These prophecies are eight in number, and relate to 
the following events. 

XXII. Desolation of the land of Jupsa, its delivery and triumph, ch. xxiv.— 
XXVii. 

XXIII. Ermnart to be destroyed, and Jupan preserved, ch. xxviii. 

XXIV. The siege and deliverance of Jerusalem, ch. xxix. 

XXV. An alliance with Egypt condemned, ch. xxx. 

XXVL. Denunciation on account of the contemplated alliance with Egypt, 
ch. XXxxi. 

XXVII. The virtuous and yet unsuccessful reign of Hezekiah, ch. xxxil. 

XXVIII. The destruction of the Assrrtan aray, ch. xxxiii. 

XXIX. The destruction of Evo, and of all the enemies of God, and the 
final triumph and security of the people, ch. xxxiv. xxxv. 


Fourtn. The historical portion (ch. xxxvi.-xxxix.), relating to the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib, and the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah. 

One great cause of the difficulty of understanding Isaiah arises from the 
manner in which the division into cuaprens has been made, ‘This division 
is known to be of recent origin, and is of no authority whatever. It was first 
adopted by Cardinal Hugo in the 13th century, who wrote a celebrated com- 
mentary on the Scriptures. Ile divided the Latin Vulgate into chapters nearly 
the same as those which now exist in the English version. These chapters he 
divided into smaller sections by placing the letters A, B, C, &c., at equal dis- 
tances from each other in the margin. ‘The division into verses is of still Jater 
origin. It was made by Stephens on a journey from Lyons to Paris in 1551, 
and was first used in his edition of the New Testament. The Jews formerly 
divided the books of the Old ‘Testament into greater and smaller sections. 

It is obvious that these divisions are of no authority; and it is as obvious 
that they were most injudiciously made, A simple glance at Isaiah will show 
that prophecies have been divided in many instances which should have been 
retained in the same chapter; and that prophecies, and parts of prophecies, 
have been thrown into the same chapter which should have been kept distinct. 
Tt is not usually difficult to mark the commencement and the close of the pro- 
phecies in Isaiah ; and an indication of such a natural division throws material 
light on the prophecy itself. The proper divisions have been indicated above, 


§ 5. The Historical Writings of Isaiah. 


It is evident that Tsainh wrote more than we have in the book which bears 
his name. Jn 2 Chron. xxvi. 22, it is said, ‘ Now the rest of the acts of Uzziah, 
first and last, did Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, write.’ But the only 
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portion of the book of Isaiah which can with any certainty be referred to the 
time of Uzziah is chapter vi. And even if, as we may suppose, the five pre- 
vious chapters are to be referred to his time, yet they contain no historical 
statement ; no-record of public events sufficient to constitute a history of ‘ the 
acts of Uzziah, first and last.’ It is therefore morally certain that there 
were other writings of Isaiah which we have not in this collection of his pro- 
phecies, 

Again, in 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, it is said, ‘ Now the rest of the acts of Ileze- 
kiah, and his goodness, behold, they are written in the vision of Isaiah the pro- 
phet, the son.of Amoz.’ In the bool of Isaiah we have a record of some very 
important events connected with the life of Hezekiah; see ch. xxxvi.—xxxix. 
But there is no formal record of the events of the early part of his reign, or of 
his death. What is said relates to the invasion of Sennacherib (ch. xxxvi. 
xxxvii.); to the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah (ch. xxxviii.); and to the 
visit of the ambassadors from Babylon, ch. xxxix. But this would scarcely 
deserve to be called a record, or history of his ‘ acts,’ and his ‘ goodness,’ (marg. 
kindnesses); that is, his doings or plans of beneficence to promote the happi- 
ness and piety of his people. It is not, however, on this passage so much that 
reliance is to be placed to prove that he wrote other documents, as on the pas- 
sage quoted from 2 IXings. 

In regard to these historical records which are not now found in the book of 
Isaiah, there can be but two opinions. 

(1.) One is, that they are lost; that they formed a part of the record of his 
times which was then of value, and which was lost when more full and complete 
records were made in the books of Kings and Chronicles. Many such writings 
are mentioned which are now lost, or which are not found under the names of 
their authors. Thus we have accounts of the writings of Gad, and Iddo the 
Seer, and Nathan, and the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilomite, and the book of 
Jehu (1 Chron xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29; xx. 34; 1 Kings xvi. 1); all of 
which are now lost, unless they have come down to us under some other name. 
Nor is there any improbability that some portions of the once inspired writings 
are lost. They may have been inspired to accomplish a certain object ; and, 
when that object was gained, they may have been lost or destroyed as not farther 
necessary, or as superseded by superior clearness of revelation. No man can tell 
why it should be regarded as more improbable that divine communications which 
ave written should be lost when they have accomplished their purpose, than it is 
that divine communications spoken should be lost. In the mere act of writing 
there is no peculiar sacredness that should make it necessary to preserve it. And 
yet no one can doubt (comp. John xxi. 25) that a very large portion of what 
our blessed Lord spoke, who always spoke inspired truth, is now irrecoverably 
lost. It never was recorded ; and there can be no impropriety in supposing 
that portions of truth that have been recorded have likewise perished. The 
whole Bible will be consumed in the conflagration of the last day—but truth 
will live. God has preserved, with remarkable care, as much truth as he saw 
was necessary to illuminate and edify his church to the end of time. There is, 
however, no indispensable necessity of supposing that in fact any part of the 
sacred record has been destroyed. For, 
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(2.) The records which were made by Isaiah, Iddo, Nathan, Ahijah, &c., 
may have been public decuments that were laid up in the archives of the state, 
and that were subsequently incorporated into the historical books which we 
now have. Jt is probable that the history of each reign was recorded by a 
prophet, a scribe, cr a histortographer ; see Note, Isa, xxxvi. 8. From the 
following extract from the travels of Mr. Bruce, it is evident that such an 
officer is known in modern times as attached toa court. ‘The extract will also 
be descriptive of the duties of such an officer, and perhaps may be regarded as 
descriptive of some of the functions discharged by the prophets. ‘The king 
has near his person an officer who is meant to be his mistorroorarner. Iie is 
also keeper of his seal ; and is obliged to make a journal of the king's actions, 
good or bad, without comment of his own upon them. ‘This, when the king 
dies, or at Jeast soon after, is delivered to the council, who read it over, and 
erase every thing false in it, whilst they supply every material fact that may 
have been omitted, whether purposely or not.’ ‘Travels, vol. ii. p. 596. Such 
a record is also kept of all the sayings and purposes of the Emperor of China 
by an officer appointed for this purpose. Tt is carefully made, and sealed up 
during his life, and is not opened until he dies. This is regarded in that 
empire as an important public security that the Emperor will say or do nothing 
that he will be unwilling should be known by posterity; see Edin. Ency., 
Art. China. It would seem probable, therefore, that this is an oricntal custom 
extensively prevalent. There is every reason to believe that a part of these 
royal biographies, or records of important events in each reign, were written 
by prophets ; see the Analysis of Isa. xxxvi. These records would be deposited 
in the archives of state, and would be regarded as authentic documents, and 
placed under the custody of proper officers. When the connected history of 
the nation came to be written; when the books of the ‘Kings’ and the 
‘Chronicles’ were composed, nothing would be more natural than to take these 
documents or historical records, and arrange and embody them as a part of 
the sacred history. They may have been incorporated entire into the 
narratives which we now have ; and the name of the writer simply referred to 
as the authority for the document, or to preserve the recollection of the original 
author of each fragment or part of the history. This I regard as by far the 
most probable supposition ; and if this be correct, then we have still substan- 
tially the portions of history which were composed by Isaiah, Gad, &c., and 
they have been, with perhaps some slight changes necessary to constitute a 
continuous narrative, or to supply some omissions, incorporated into the his- 
torical records which we now possess. These requisite changes may have been 
made by Ezra when the canon of the Old ‘Testament was completed. The 
reasons for this opinion may be seen more at length in the Analysis of chapter 
XXXVL 


§ 6. Quotations of Isaiahin the New Testament. 
Tsaiah refers more fully to tl:e times of the Messiah than any other of the 


prophets. It is natural, therefore, to expect to find his writings often quoted 
or appealed to in the New Testament. ‘The frequency of the reference, and 
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the manner in which it is done, will show the estimate in which he was held 
by the Saviour, and by the apostles. It may also contribute in some degree 
to the explanation of some of the passages quoted to have them convenient for 
reference, or forexamination. The meaning of Isaiah may be often determined 
by the inspired statement of the event referred to in the New ‘I'estament ; and 
the meaning of a New Testament writer likewise by a reference to the passage 
which he quotes. In regard to these quotations, also, it may be of use to bear 
in remembrance that a portion is made directly and literally from the Hebrew, 
and agrees also with the Septuagint version, or is in the words of the Sep- 
tuagint ; a portion agrees with the Iebrew in sense but not in words ; a por- 
tion is made from the Septuagint translation even when the Septuagint differs 
from the Hebrew ; and in some cases there is a bare allusion toa passage. It 
may be useful to furnish a classification of the entire passages which are quoted 
in the New Testament, under several heads, that they may be seen at one view, 
and may be compared at leisure. For this selection and arrangement, I am 
mainly indebted to Ilorne. Intro. vol. ii. p. 343, seq. 


T. Quotations agreeing exactly with the Hebrew. 


Isa. iti. 4. . quoted in. Matt. viii. 17. 
Jsa. liii, 12. ; ; ‘ Mark xv. 28; Luke xxii. 87. 
Isa. liii. 1. ‘ ° ; P John xii. 38; comp. Rom. x. 16, 


Isa. ii. 15. ; , e Rom. xy. 21. 
Isa. xxii. 13. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 Cor. xv. 32. 
Tsa. xxv. 8 ‘ : : 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
Ysa. xlix. 8. ; ; : 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
Isa. liv. 1. ; ; ‘ ; Gal. iv. 27. 


Tsa. viii. 17, 18 f ; ; Teb. ii. 13, 


IT. Quotations nearly aarceing with the Hebrew. 
Isa. vii. 14. - quoted in ; : Matt. i. 23. 


Isa. vi. 9,10. ° ‘; : Matt, xiii. 14.15; comp. Acts 
xxviii, 26; Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. (0. 


Isa. liv. 18. ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ ; ; John vi. 45. 
Tsa. Ixvii. 1,2. . > e ‘ : ‘ : Acts vii. 49, 50, 
Tsa. xlix. 6. ‘ : : . ‘ ; . Acts xiii. 47. 
Isa. lil. &. ‘ : ‘ P ; - ‘ Rom. ii. 24. 
Isa. i. 9. é ° ‘ é ‘ ‘ . Rom. ix. 29. 
Isa, viii, 14. ° e A ; : ; ‘ Rom. ix. 33. 
Isa. ii. 7. ° ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . Rom. x. 15. 
Isa. Ixv.],2. . ° ‘ : ; ; ‘ Rom. x. 20, 21, 
Jsa. xxix. 14. e : : ; ‘ Z 1 Cor. i. 19. 


Isa. xl. 13. é ° ‘ : : ‘ ‘ 1 Cor. 2. 16, 
Isa. xxxviii. 11,12. . «. Comp. Rom, xi, 34. 1 Cor, xiv. 27. 
Isa. xl. 6, 7,8. - . : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1 Pet. i. 24, 20, 
Tsa. liii. 9. i ° ‘ ; ae 1 Pet. ii. 22, 
Isa. liii. &. ‘ , ‘ , ‘ . p 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
Tsa. viii, 12, 138, P : ° ° ; ; 1 Pet. iii, 14,15. 
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TIT. Quotations ayreeing with the Hebrew in sense, but not in words. 
Isa. xl. 3, 4,5. Matt. iii. 3. Comp. Mark i. 3. Luke iii. 4-6. 
Tsa. xii. 1-4. ; ‘ : ‘; ‘ . Matt. xii. 18-21. 
Tsa. lix. 7,8 . : ; ; ; ; ‘ Rom. iii. 15-17, 
Jsa. x. 22, 23. ; - ; . : : Rom. ix. 27, 28. 
Isa. xlv. 23. : : 7 ; ; , ‘ Rom. xiv. 1/. 
Tsa. xi. 10. : . ° ; ; ? ; Rom. xv. 12. 
Isa. lit. 11,12. . ; : ; ; ° ‘ 2 Cor. vi. 17. 


1V. Quotations which give the general sense, but which abridge, or 
add to it. 


Isa. vi. 9,10. . . John xii. 40; Matt. xiii. 14, 15; Mark iv. 12. 
Luke viii. 10; Acts xxviii. 26. 
Isa. xxix. 10. . ‘ ‘ 4 : Rom. xi. 8. 


V. Quotations which are taken from several different places. 


Isa. xxvi. 16; viii. 14. : quoted in - Rom. ix. 33. 
Isa. xxix. 10; vi. 9; Ezek. xii. 2. ; ‘ ‘ Rom. xi. 8. 


Tsa, Ixti. 11; Zech.ix. 9.  . ; ‘ ‘ : Matt. xxi. 5. 


VI. Quotations differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with the 


Septuagint, 
Tsa. xxix. 18. ; ‘ ‘ ; Z ‘ Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
Isa. lv. 3, é ' é P ‘ < ; Acts xiii. 34. 


VIT. Quotations in which there is reason to suspect a different reading in 
the Hebrew,-or that the words were understood ina sense different from 
that expressed in our Leaxicons. 


Tsa. Ix. 1, 2. ‘ ‘ . ‘ < ‘ Luke iv. 18, 19. 
Tsa. litt. 7,8. . ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ Acts viii. 32, 33. 
Isa. lix., 20, 21. ‘ ‘ - ‘ 4 Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
Tsa. Ixiv. 4. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; ; 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

Isa, xlii. 2,4. . ; ; ° ; , Matt. xii. 18, 21. 


VIIT. Allusion to a passage in Isaiah. 


Isa. xii. 3. A , ; ‘ : : John viii. 37, 38. 


IX. Quotations made from the Septuagint. 


Many of the passages above referred to are made also from the Septuagint, 
when that version agrees with the IIebrew. I refer here to a few passages 
which have not been noted before. The apostles wrote in the Greek language, 
and for the use of those among whom the Septuagint was extensively used, 
Occasionally, however, they quoted directly from the Hebrew, that is, made a 
translation themselves, or quoted according to the general sense. All the 
quotations that are in accordance with the Septuagint, or that vary from it, 
may be seen in Horne’s Introd. vol. ii. p. 387, 425. 
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Tsa. xlix. 6, ee : ; Acts xiti. 47. 

Tsa. Ixv. 1, 2. - - ‘ A Rom. x. 20, 21. 

Tsa. lii. 18. é ‘ ‘ é Rom. v. 21, 

Tsa. xlix. 8. , ; ‘ é 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

Isa. xxix. 18, : ; ‘ ‘ Matt. xv. 8, 9. 

Isa. lv. 3. . A ; ‘ Acts xiii. 34. 

Isa. liii. 12. ; ‘ ‘ ; Mark xv. 28; Luke xxii. $7, 


X. Quotations which differ from the Hebrew, and the Septuagint, and which 
were perhaps taken from some version or paraphrase,.or which were so 
rendered by the sacred writers themselves. 


Tsa. ix. 1, 2. ‘ ‘ : : ‘ ; Matt. iv. 15, 16. 
Isa. xiii. 1, 4. ‘ P ; : ‘ : Matt. xii. 18, 21. 


So numerous are these quotations, and so entirely do the writings of Isaiah 
harmonize with those of the New Testament, that it may be regarded almost 
as an indispensable part of the work of explaining the New Testament to 
explain Isaiah. ‘They seem to be parts of the same work; and an exposition 
of the apostles and evangelists can hardly be deemed complete without the 
accompaniment of the evangelical prophet. 


§7. The Character and Nature of Prophecy. 


1, The words prophet and prophecy are uscd in the Bible in a Jarger sense 
than they are commonly with us. We have attached, in common usage, to 
the word prophet, the idea simply of one who foretels future events, weopyrns 
from sesonpes to speak before, to foretel. Toa correct understanding of the pro- 
phetic functions, and of the writings of the prophets, however, it is necessary 
to bear in remembrance that the office of foretelling future events comprised 
but a small portion of their public duties. They were the messengers of God 
to his people and to the world ; they were appointed to make Ixnown his will ; 
to denounce his judgments; to rebuke the crimes of rulers and people; to 
instruct in the doctrines of religion ; and generally to do whatever was needful 
in order effectually to promulgate the will of God. The prophet was, there- 
fore, a man who was commissioned to teach and rebuke kings and nations, as 
well as to predict future events. With the idea of a prophet there is necessarily 
connected the idea that-he spoke not his own thoughts, but that what he 
uttered was received directly from God in one of the modes in which that will 
was made known. He was God’s ambassador to men ; and of course was a 
man who was raised up or designated by God himself. IIe was not trained 
for this office, since a man could not be trained for inspiration ; though it was 
a matter of fact that several of the prophets were taken from the ‘ school of 
the prophets,’ or from among the ‘sons of the prophets;’ 1 Kings xx. 35; 
2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 7, 15; iv. 1, 38; v. 22; vi. 1. Yet the choice from among 
them of any one to perform the functions of the prophet under divine inspira- 
tion, seems to have been incidental, and not in a uniform mode. A large part 
of the prophets had no connection with those schools. Those schools were 
doubtless usually under the direction of some inspired man, and were probably 
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designed to train those educated there for the functions of public teachers, of 
for the stations of learning under the theocracy; but they could not have been 
regarded as intended to train for that office which depended wholly on the direct 
inspiration of God. 

The word rendered prophet, 8°33 Néli, is derived from x32 Ndéba, not 
used in Kal, which is probably, according to Gesenius, the same as 931 Nébing 
—the 9 Ayin being softened into Aleph 8 —and which means to boil up, to 
boil forth, as a fountain ; hence to pour forth words as they do who speak with 
fervour of mind, or under divine inspiration. The word, therefore, properly 
means, to speak under a peculiar fervour, animation, inspiration of mind pro- 
duced by a divine influence ; to speak, either in foretelling future events, or 
denouncing the judgments of God when the mind was full, and when the excited 
and agitated spirit of the prophet poured forth words as water is driven from 
the fountain. 

But the word also denotes all the forms or modes in which the prophet com- 
municated the will of God, or discharged the functions of the prophetic office. 
IIence it is used to denote, (1) the predicting of future events (see Taylor's 
IIeb. Con. or Cruden); (2) to speak in the name of God, or as his messenger, 
and by his authority, Ex. vii. 1; iv. 16; (3) to chant or sing sacred praises. to 
God while under a divine influence—1 Sam. x. 11; xix. 20; 1 Chron. xxv. 2, 
3—because this was often done by the inspired prophets ; (4) to rave, as ¢. g. 
to utter the frantic ravings of the prophets of Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 29; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 10. This latter meaning is in accordance with the custems among the 
heathen, where the prophet or the prophetess professed to be full of the divine 
influence, and where that influence was manifested by writhings and contor- 
tions of the body, or by a pretended suspension of the powers of conscious 
agency, and the manifestation of conduct not a little resembling the ravings 
of delirium. Hence the Greeks applied the word sceyris, mantis (from pccivopecs 
tu be mad, to rave, to be delirious) to the frenzied manner of the soothsayers, 
prophetic oracles, &c. It is possible that the true prophets, occasionally under 
the power of inspiration, exhibited similar agitations and spasmodic affections 
of the body (comp. Num. xxiv. 4; Ezek. i. 28; Dan. x. 8-10; 1 Sam. xix. 24; 
Jer. xx. 7), and that this was imitated by the false prophets. The two main 
ideas in the word prophecy relate, (a) to the prediction of future events, and 
(b) to declaring the will of God, denouncing vengeance, threatening punishment, 
reproving the wicked, &ec., under the influence of inspiration, or by a divine 
impulse. 

II. In order to obtain a clear idea of the nature of prophecy, it is important 
to have a correct apprehension of the modes in which God communicated his 
will to the prophets, or of the manner in which they were influenced, And 
affected by the prophetic afflatus or inspiration. Of course all the light which 
can be obtained on this subject is to be derived from the Scriptures ; but the 
subject is involved still in much obscurity. Perhaps the following will include 
all the modes in which the will of God was made known to the prophets, or in 
which they received a knowledge of what they were to communicate to others. 

(1.) A direct commission by an audible voice from heaven, spoken in a solemn 
manner, and in circumstances in which there could be no doubt of the call. 
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Thus Moses was called by God at the Bush, Ex. iii. 2-6; Tsaiah in the temple, 
Isa. vi. 8, seq.; Samuel by God, 1 Sam. iii. 4, 6, 8, 10; Jeremiah, Jer. i. 4, 
Ezek. i. 3; and perhaps Jocl, i. 1, Amos, i. 1, Jonah, Jon. i. 1, Micah, Mic. 
i. 1, &o. In these cases there was no doubt on the mind of the prophet of his 
call, as it was usually in such circumstances, and probably in such a manner, 
as to leave the fullest demonstration that it was from God. There is no 
evidence, however, that the whole message was usually communicated to the 
mind of the prophet in this manner. Perhaps the first call to the prophetic 
office was made in this mode, and the nature of the message imparted in the 
manner that will be specified soon. All that is essential to the correct under- 
standing of this is, that there was a clear designation to the prophetic office. 

(2.) The will of God was made known by dreams. Instances of this kind 
are common in the sacred Scriptures, as one of the earliest modes of communi- 
cation between God and the soul. The idea seems to be that the senses were 
locked up, and that the soul was left free to hold communication with the 
invisible world, and to receive the expressions of the will of God. The belief 
that God made known his will in this manner was by no means confined to the 
Jewish nation. God informed Abimelech in a dream that Sarah was the wife 
of Abraham, Gen. xx. 3,6. Joseph was early favoured with prophetic dreams, 
which were so clear in their signification as to be easily interpreted by his father 
and brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 4, 5,6. The butler and baker in Egypt both had 
dreams predicting their future destiny, Gen. xl. 5; and Pharaoh had a dream 
uf the future condition of Egypt, which was interpreted by Joseph, Gen. xli. 
7, 25. God spake to Jacob in a dream, Gen. xxxi. 11; and it was in a dream 
that he made his promise to impart wisdom to Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 5. Nebu- 
chadnezzar had dreams respecting his future destiny, and the kingdoms that 
should arise after him, Dan. ii. 1, 5; and the will of God was made known to 
Daniel in a dream, Dan. 1. 17; vii. 1. God expressly declared that he would 
make known his will by dreams. Num. xii. 6: ‘If there be a prophet among 
you, I the Lord will make myself known to him in a vision, and will speak 
unto him ina dream,’ Thus also in Joel ii. 28: ‘¢ Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
visions.’ The false prophets pretended also to have dreams which conveyed to 
them the will of God. The ancient belief on this subject is expressed in a 
most sublime manner in the language of Elihu as addressed to Job: — 


For God speaketh once, 
Yea, twice, when man regardeth it not ; 
In-a dream, in a vision of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, 
In sluinberings upon the bed— 
Yhen he openeth the ears of men, 
And sealeth up for them admonition, 
That he may turn man from his purpose, 
And remove pride from man. 
Ch. xxiii. LH—17, 


It is now impossible to determine in what way God thus communicated his 
will ; or how it was known that the thoughts in sleep were communicated by 
God ; or what criterion the prophet or other person had, by which to distin- 
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guish these from common dreams. The certainty that they were from God is 
demonstrated by the fact that the event was accurately fulfilled, as in the case 
of Joseph, of Pharaoh, of Nebuchadnezzar, of Daniel. There is no instance in 
which the will of God seems to have been communicated to Isaiah in this 
manner ; and it is not needful to my purpese to pursue this part of the inquiry 
any further. The mode in which the will of God was made known to Isaiah 
was mainly, if not entirely, by visions, ch. i. 1; and that mode will demand a 
more full and distinct examination. It may just be remarked here, that no 
man can demonstrate that God could not convey his wil! to man in the visions 
of the night, or in dreams ; or that he could not then have access to the soul, 
and give to the mind itself some certain indications by which it might be known 
that the communication was from him. It is possible that the mode of com- 
municating the will of God by the dream ibm hhdlém—did not differ essen- 


tially from the mode of the viston— jin —hh’zon—by causing a vision of the 


subject as in a landscape to pass before the mind. 

(3.) The prophets were brought under such an influence by the divine Spirit 
as to overpower them, and while in this state the will of God was made known 
to them, In what way his will was then communicated we may not be ablo 
to determine. I speak only of an overpowering influence which gave them 
such views of God and truth as to weaken their animal frame, and as, in some 
instances, to produce a state of ecstacy, or a trance, in which the truth was 
made to pass before them by some direct communication which God had with 
their minds. In these cases, in some instances at least, the communication 
with the external world was closed, and God communicated his will immediately 
and directly. Reference to this is not unfrequently made in the Scriptures, 
where there was such a powerful divine influence as to prostrate the frame, 
and take away the strength of the body. ‘hus in Ezek. i. 3, ‘ The hand of 
Jenovan was then upon me.’ Cornelius 4 Lapide remarks on this passage, 
that ‘the prophets took their station by the side of a river, that in the stillness 
and delightful scenery around them they might, through the soft pleasing 
murmur of the waters, be refreshed, enlivened, and prepared for the divine 
ecstacics.” Bib. Repository, vol. ii. p. 141. It is more natural, however, to 
suppose that they did not court or solicit these influences, but that they came 
upon them by surprise. Jer. xx. 7,‘ Lord, thou hast persuaded me, and I have 
suffered myself to be persuaded; thou hast been too strong for me, and hast 
prevailed.’ This influence is referred to in 1 Sam. xix. 20, ‘ The Spirit of God 
was upon the messengers [of Saul] and they also prophesied.’ In 1 Sam. xix. 
24, the power of the prophetic impulse is indicated by the fact that it led Saul 
to strip off his clothes, probably his robes, and to prophesy in the same manner 
as Samuel; and in the statement that ‘he lay down naked all that day, and 
all that night,’ under the prophetic impulse. 

The efvcet of this strong prophetic impulse on the body and the mind is 
indicated in the following passages. It is said of Abraham in Gen. xv. 12, 
when he had a vision, ‘ Behold terror and great darkness came upon him.’ It 
was evinced in a remarkable manner in the case of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 4, 16. 
It is said of him, that he ‘ saw the vision of the Almighty, falling into a trance 
(LXX. “who saw the vision of God ly tary, in sleep,”) but having his eyes 
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open.’ Iie was probably overcome, and fell to the ground, and yet his eye: 
were open, and in that state he uttered the predictions respecting Israel. ‘The 
same effect is indicated in regard to John, Rev. i. 17, ‘And when I saw him, 
I fell at his feet as dead.’ So of Ezekiel (ch. i. 28, ‘And when I saw it, I fell 
upon my face, and I heard a voice of one that spoke.’ And in a more remark- 
able manner in the case of Daniel (ch. x. 8), ‘ Therefore I was left alone, and 
saw this great vision, and there remained no strength in me; for my comeliness 
was turned in me into corruption, and I retained no strength.’ And again 
(ch, viii. 27), ‘And I Daniel fainted, and was sick certain days.’ That there 
was a remarkable agitation of the body, or suspension of its regular functions 
so as to resemble in some degree the ravings of delirium, is apparent from 
2 Kings ix. 11; Jer. xxix. 26. The nature of the strong prophetic impulse is 
perhaps indicated also in the expression in 2 Pet. i. 21, ‘Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved—( Qsodzsves—borne along, urged, impelled) by the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

That it was supposed that the prophetic impulse produced such an effect on 
the body as is here represented, is well known to have been the opinion of the 
heathens. The opinion which was held by them on the subject is stated in a 
beautiful manner by Plato: ‘ While the mind sheds its light around us, pouring 
into our souls a meridian splendour, we being in possession of ourselves, are 
not under a supernatural influence. But after the sun has gone down, as 
might be expected, an ecstasy, a divine influence, and a frenzy falls upon us. 
For when the divine light shines, the human goes down ; but when the former 
goes down, the latter rises and comes forth. This is what ordinarily happens 
in prophecy. Our own mnind retires on the advent of the divine Spirit; but 
after the latter has departed, the former again returns.’ Quoted in Bib. 
Repos. vol. ii. p. 163, In the common idea of the Pythia, however, there was 
the conception of derangement, or raving madness. ‘Thus Lucan:— 

—Bacchatur demens alicna per antrum 

Colla ferens, vittasque Dei, Phochacaque serta 

Erectis discussa comis, per inania templi 

Ancipiti cervice rotat, spargitque vaganti 

Obstantes tripodas, magnoque exaestuut igne 

Iratum te, Pheebe, ferens. Pharsalia, V. 


‘She madly raves through the cavern, impelled by another’s mind with the 
fillet of the god, and the garland of Phoebus, shaken from her erected hair: she 
whirls around through the void space of the temple, turning her face in every 
direction ; she scatters the tripods which come in her way, and is agitated 
with violent commotion, because she is under thy angry influence, O Apollo.’ 

Virgil has given a similar description of a demoniacal possession of this 
kiudi== 


—Ait: Deus, ecce, Deus! cui talia fanti 

Ante fores, subitd non vultus, non color unus, 

Nec comptae manscre comae ; sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument: majorque videri 

Nec mortale sonans; afflata est numine quandg. 
Jam propriore Dei. Aineid. vi. 46, s¢q. 

I feel the god, the rushing god! she cries— 

While thus she spoke enlarged ler features grew 
Her colour changed, her locks dishevelled flew. 
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The heavenly tumult reigns in every part, 

Pants in her breast and swells her rising heart, 

Still spreading to the sight the priestess glowed, 

And heaved impatient of the incumbent god. 

Then to her inmost soul, by Phocbus fired, 

In more than human sounds she spoke inspired. Pitt. 
See also Aeneid. vi. 77, seq. 


From all such mad and unintelligible ravings the true prophets were dis- 
tinguished. ‘The effect of inspiration on the physical condition of their bodies 
and minds may be expressed in the following particulars. (a.) It prostrated 
their strength; it threw them on the ground, as we have seen in the case of 
Saul, and of John, and was attended occasionally with sickness, as in the case 
of Daniel. There seems to have been such a view of God, and of the events 
which were to come to pass, as to take away for a time their physical strength. 
Nor is there any thing improbable or absurd in this. In the language of 
Prof. Stuart (Bib. Repos. ii. p. 221), we may ask, ‘ Why should not this be so? 
How could it be otherwise than that the amazing disclosures sometimes made 
to them should affect the whole corporeal system? Often does this happen 
when one and another scene opens upon us ina natural way, and which has 
respect merely to things of the present world. But when the future glories of 
the Messiah’s kingdom were disclosed to the mental eye of a prophet or a seer, 
when the desolation of kingdoms, and the slaughter of many thousands, the 
subjugation and massacre of God’s chosen people, famine, pestilence, and other 
tremendous evils were disclosed to his view, what could be more natural than 
that agitation, yea, swooning, should follow in some cases?’ Tt may be added, 
that in the experience of Christians in modern times the elevated views which 
have been taken of God, of heaven, of the hopes of glory, and of the plan of 
salvation, have produced similar effects on the bodily frame. Any deep, 
absorbing, elevated emotion may produce this state. ‘The flesh is weak,’ and 
that there may be such a view of glory or of calamity; such hope or fear; such 
joy or sorrow as to prostrate the frame and produce sickness, or faintness, is 
nothing more than what occurs every day. (b.) There is no evidence that the 
true prophets were divested of intelligent consciousness so that they were 
ignorant of what they uttered ; or that the Spirit made use of them merely as 
organs, or as unconscious agents to utter his truth. They everywhere speak 
and act as men who understood what they said, and do not rave as madmen. 
Indeed, the very fact to which I have adverted, that the view of future events 
had such an effect as to take away their strength, shows that they were con- 
scious, and had an intelligent understanding of what they saw, or spoke. 
That the prophet had control of his own mind; that he could speak or not as 
he pleased ; that he acted as a conscious, voluntary, intelligent agent, is more 
than once intimated, or expressly affirmed. Thus in one of the strongest 
cases of the overpowering nature of the inspiration which can be adduced—the 
case of Jeremiah—it is intimated that the prophet even then was a voluntary 
agent, and could speak or not, as he pleased. The strength of this overpower- 
ing agency is intimated in Jer. xx. 7. 


Thou didst allure me, O Jenovant, and I was aiured ; 
Thou didst encourage me, and didst prevail ; 
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I am become a laughing stock every day, 
Ridicule hath spent its whole force upon me. 
Blayney’s Trans. 

And yet, in immediate connection with this, the prophet resolved that he 
would cease to prophesy, and that he would no more speak in the name of 
JEHOVAH, 

Then I said, I wili not make mention of bim, 

Nor speak any more in his name; 

But his word was in my heart as a burntug fire shut up in my bones, 
And I was weary with forbearing, 

And I could not stay. ver. 9. 

This proves, that Jeremiah was, even under the full power of the prophetic 
impulse, a free and conscious agent. If he was a mere passive instrument in 
the hands of the Spirit, how coutd he determine no more to prophesy? And 
how could he carry this purpose into execution, as he actually did for a while ? 
But this inquiry has been settled by the express authority of the apostle Paul. 
Ile affirms, in a manner which leaves no room to doubt, that the prophets were 
conscious agents, and that they had control over their own minds, when he 
says (1 Cor. xiv. 32), ‘ the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ; ’ 
and on the ground of this he requires those who were under the prophetic 
inspiration to utter their sentiments in such a manner as not to produce con- 
fusion and irregularity in the churches, 1 Cor. xiv. 29-31, 33, 40. Ilow 
could he reprove their disorder and confusion, if they had no control over the 
operations of their own minds; and if they were not conscious of what they 
were uttering? The truth seems to have been that they had the same control 
over their minds that any man has; that they were urged, or impelled by the 
Spirit to utter the truth, but that they had power to refuse; and that the 
exercise of this power was subjected to substantially the same laws as the 
ordinary operations of their minds. The true idea has been expressed, pro- 
bably, by Bishop Lowth. ‘Inspiration may be regarded not as suppressing or 
extinguishing for a time the faculties of the human mind, but of purifying, 
and strengthening, and elevating them above what they would otherwise 
reach.’ Nothing can be more rational than this view; and according to this, 
there was an essential difference between the effect of true inspiration on the 
mind, and the wild and frantic ravings of the pagan priests, and the oracles of 
divination. Every thing in the Scriptures is consistent, rational, sober, and 
in accordance with the laws of the animal economy ; every thing in the heathen 
idea of inspiration was wild, frantic, fevered, and absurd. (c.) It may be 
added, that this is the common view of prophecy which prevailed among the 
fathers of the church. Thus Epiphanius says, ‘In whatever the prophets have 
said, they have been accompanied with an intelligent state of mind ;’ Ad. 
IHaeres. Mont. c. 4. Jerome in his Preface to Isaiah says, ‘ Nor indeed, as 
Montanus and insane women dream, did the prophets speak in an ecstasy, so 
that they did not know what they uttered, and, while they instructed others, 
did not themselves understand what they said.” Chrysostom says, ‘ For this 
is characteristic of the diviners, to be in a state of frenzy, to be impelled by 
necessity, to be driven by force, to be drawn like a madman. A prophet, on 
the contrary, is not so; but utters his communication with sober intelligence, 
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and in a sound state of mind, knowing what he says,’ Homil, xxix. in Ep. ad 
Cor., Bib. Repos. ii. 141. 

(4.) The representation of future scenes was made known to the prophets 
by visions. ‘This idea may not differ from the two former, except that it inti- 
mates that i a dream, and in the state of prophetic ecstasy, events were made 
known to them not by words, but by causing the scene to pass before their 
mind or their mental visions, as if they saw it. Thus the entire series of the 
prophecies of Isaiah is described as a vistoy in ch. i. 1, and in 2 Chron. xxxii. 
32. It is of importance to have a clear understanding of what is implied by 
this. The name vision is often elsewhere given to the prophecies, Num. xxiv. 
4,16; 1 Sam. iii, 1; 2 Sam. vii. 17; Prov. xxix. 18; Obad. i. 1; Isa. xxi. 2; 
xxii, 1, 5; Jer. xiv. 14; Lam. ii. 9; Ezek. vii. 13; Dan. ii. 19; vii. 2; viii. 1, 
13, 16, 17, 26; ix. 21, 23, 24; x. 1, 7, 8, 14, 16; 2 Chron, ix. 29; Ezek. i, 1. 
The prophets are called Seers Doss roytm; and pin Hhozim, and their pro- 
phecies are designated by words which denote that which is seen, as Js MIT2 
myv2 ji, &c.—all of which are words derived from the verbs rendered to 
see, mm and ms", It would be unnecessary to quote the numerous passages 
where the idea of seeing is expressed. A few will show their general charac: 
ters. They may be classifed according to the following arrangement. 

(a.) Those which relate to an open vision, a distinct and clear seeing, 1 
Sam. iii. 1: ‘And the word of the Lorp was precious in those days ; there was 
no open vision "— S759 t3—no vision spread abroad, common, open, public, 
usual. It was a rare occurrence, and hence the divine communications were 
regarded as peculiarly precious and valuable. 

(6.) Those which pertain to the prophetic ecstasy, or trance— probably the 
more usual, and proper meaning of the word. Num. xxiv. 3, 4, ‘The man 
whose eyes are open hath said; he hath said which heard the words of God, 
which saw the vision of the Almighty, falling, but having his eyes open.’ 
Num. xxiv. 17, ‘I see him, but not now; I behold him, but not near; there 
shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel.’ That 
is, I see, or have a vision of that Star, and of that Sceptre in the distance, as 
if looking on a landscape, and contemplating an indistinct object in the remote 
part of the picture. Thus Ezek. i. 1, ‘The heavens were opened, and I saw 
the visions of God ;’ viii. 3.; xl. 2, ‘In visions he brought me to the land of 
Israel,’ comp. Luke i. 22 

(¢.) Instances where it is applied to preams: Dan. ii. 19, 28; iv. 5; vii. 2: 
viii. 1, 13, 16, 17, 26, 27; ix. 21, 23, 24; Gen. xvi. 2, ‘God spake to Israel 
in visions of the night,’ Job. iv. 13. 

(d.) Instances where the prophets represent themselves as standing ona 
watch-tower, and looking off on a distant landscape to descry future and distant 
events. 

*T will stand upon my watch, 
And will set me upon the tower, 


And will watch to see what he will say unto me, 
And what I shall answer when I am reproved.’ Habak, ii, L 


‘For thus hath the Lord said unto me, Go, set 2 watchman, let him de- 
clare what he seeth ;’ Notes, Isa. xxi. 6; comp. ver. 8,11; Micah vii. 4; comp. 
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Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. iii. 17; xxxiii.7. In these passages, the idea is that of one 
who is stationed on an elevated post of observation, who can look over a large 
region of country, and give timely warning of the approach of an enemy 

The general idea of prophecy which is presented in these passages, is that of 
a scene which is made to pass before the mind like a picture, or a landscape, 
where the mind contemplates a panoramic view of objects around it, or in the 
distance ; where, as in a landscape, objects may appear to be grouped together, 
or lying near together, which may be in fact separated a considerable distance. 
The prophets described those objects which were presented to their minds as 
they appeared to them, or as they seem to be drawn on the picture which was 
before them. They had, undoubtedly, an intelligent consciousness of what they 
were describing ; they were not mad, like the priestesses of Apollo ; they had 
a clear view of the vision, and described it as it appeared to them. Let this 
idea be kept in mind, that the prophets saw rn vision ; that probably the mode 
in which they contemplated objects was somewhat in the manner of a landscape 
as it passes before the mind, and much light and beauty will be cast on many 
of the prophecies which now seem to be obscure. 

III, From the view which has now been taken of the nature of prophecy, 
some important remarks may be made, throwing additional light on the sub- 
ject. 

(1.) It is not to be expected that the prophets would describe what they saw 
in all their connections and relations ; see Hengstenberg, in Bib. Repos. ii. p. 
148, They would present what they saw as we describe what we witness in a 
landscape. Objects which appear to be near, may be in fact separated by a 
considerable interval, Objects on the mountain side may seem to lie close to 
each other, between which there may be a deep ravine, or a flowery vale. In 
describing or painting it, we describe or paint the points that appear; but the 
ravine and the vale cannot be painted. They arenotscen. Soina prophecy, 
distant events may appear to lie near to each other, and may be so described, 
while between them there may be events happy or adverse, of long continuance 
and of great importance. 

(2.) Some sixeze view of a future event may attract the attention and 
engross the mind of the prophet. A multitude of comparatively unimportant 
objects may pass unnoticed, while there may be one single absorbing view that 
shall seize upon, and occupy all the attention. Thus in the prophecies which 
relate to the Messiah. Scarcely any one of the prophets gives any connected or 
complete view of his entire life and character. It is some single view of him, 
or some single event in his life, that occupies the mind. Thus at one time his 
birth is described ; at another his kingdom ; at another his divine nature ; at 
another his sufferings ; at another his resurrection ; at another his glory. The 
prophetic view is made up, not of one of these predictions, but of all combined; 
as the life of Jesus is not that which is contained in one of the Evangelists, but 
in all combined. Illustrations of this remark might be drawn in abundance 
from the prophecies of Isaiah. Thus in ch. ii. 4, he sees the Messiah as the 
Prince of Peace, as diffusing universal concord among all the nations, and 
putting an end to war. Jn ch. vi. 1-5, comp. John xii. 41, he sees him as the 
Lord of glory, sitting on a throne, and filling the temple. In eh. vii. 14, he 
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secs him as a child, the son of a virgin. In ch, ix. 1, 2, he sees him as having 
reached manhood, and having entered on his ministry, in the land of Galilee 
where he began to preach. In ch. ix. 6, 7, he sees him as the exalted Prince, 
the Ruler, the mighty God, the Father of eternity. Tn ch. xi. he sees him as 
the descendant of Jesse—a tender sprout springing up from the stump of an 
ancient decayed tree. In ch. xxv. 8, he sees him as destroying death, and 
introducing immortality ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 54. In ch. xxxv. the happy effects 
of his reign are seen ; in ch, liii, he views him as a suffering Messiah, and con- 
templates the deep sorrows which he would endure when he should die to make 
atonement for the sins of the world, Thus in all the prophets we have one 
view presented at one time, and another at another; and the entire prediction 
is made up of all these when they are combined into one. It may be observed 
also of Isaiah, that in the first part of his prophecy the idea of an exalted or 
triumphant Messiah is chiefly dwelt upon ; in the latter part, he presents more 
prominently the idea of the suffering Messiah. The reason may have been, 
that the object in the first part was to console the hearts of the nation under 
their deep and accumulated calamities, with the assurance that their great 
Deliverer would come, In the latter part, which may not have been published 
in his life, the idea of a suffering Messiah is more prominently introduced. This 
might have been rather designed for posterity than for the gencration when 
Isaiah lived ; or it may have been designed for the more pious individuals in 
the nation rather than for the nation at large, and hence, in order to give a full 
view of the Messiah, he dwelt then on his sufferings and death ; sec Hengsten- 
berg’s Christol. vol. i. pp. 158, 154. 

(3.) Another peculiarity, which may arise from the nature of prophecy as 
here presented, may have been that the mind of the prophet glanced rapidly 
from one thing to another. By very slight associations or connections, as they 
may now appear to us, the mind is carried from one object or event to another ; 
and almost before we are aware of it, the prophet seems to be describing some 
point that has, as appears to us, scarcely any connection with the one which 
he had but just before been describing. We are astonished at the transition, 
and perhaps can by no means ascertain the connection which has subsisted in 
view of the mind of the prophet, and which has led him to pass from the one 
to the other. The mental association to us is lost or unseen, and we deem him 
abrupt, and speak of his rapid transitions, and of the difficulties involved in the 
doctrine of a double sense. The views which I am here describing may be 
presented under the idea of what may be called rue Laws OF PROPHETIC SUGGES- 
TION ; and perhaps a study of those laws might lead to a removal of most of the 
difficulties which have been supposed to be connected with the subject of a 
spiritual meaning, and of the double sense of the prophecies. In looking over 
a landscape ; in attempting to describe the objects as they lie in view of the 
eye—if that landscape were not seen by others for whom the description is 
made—the transitions would seem to be rapid, and the objects might seem to 
be described in great disorder. It would be difficult to tell why this object was 
mentioned in connection with that ; or by what laws of association the one was 
suggested by the other. A house or tree ; a brook, a man, an animal, a valley, 
a mountain, might all be described, and between them there might be no appa- 
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rent laws of close connection, and all the real union may be that they lie in the 
same range, in view of him who contemplates them. The laws of prophetis 
suggestion may appear to be equally slight ; and we may not be able to trace 
them, because we have not the entire view or grouping which was presented to 
the mind of the prophet. We do not see the associations which in his view 
connected the one with the other. To him, there may have been no double 
sense. He may have described objects singly as they appeared to him. But 
they may have lain near each other. They may have been so closely grouped 
that he could not separate them even in the description, The words appro- 
priate to the one may have naturally and easily fallen into the form of appro- 
priate description of the other. And the objects may have been so contiguous, 
and the transition in the mind of the prophet so rapid, that he may himself 
have been scarcely conscious of the change, and his narrative may seem to flow 
on as one continued description. Thus the object with which he commenced, 
may have sunk out of view, and the mind be occupied entirely in the contem- 
plation of that which was at first secondary. Such seems to have been, in a 
remarkable manner, the peculiarity of the mind of Isaiah. Whatever is the 
object or event with which he commences, the description usually closes with 
the Messiah. His mind glances rapidly from the object immediately before 
him, and fixes on that whick is more remote, ynd the first object gradually 
sinks away; the language rises in dignity and beauty; the mind is full, and 
the description proceeds with a statement respecting the Prince of Peace. 
This is not double sense: it is RAPID TRANSITION under the laws of PROPHETIC 
suacEstTion; and though at first some object immediately before the prophet 
was the subject of his contemplation, yet before he closes, his mind is totally 
absorbed in some distant event that has been presented, and his language is 
designedly such as is adapted to that. It would be easy to adduce numerous 
instances of the operation of this law in Isaiah. For illustration we may refer 
to the remarkable prophecy in ch. vii. 14; comp. ch. viii. 8; ix. 1-7. See 
Notes on those passages. Indeed, it may be presented, I think, as one of the 
prominent characteristics of the mind of Isaiah, that in the prophetic visions 
which he contemplated, the Messiah always occupied some place ; that what- 
ever prophetic landscape, so to speak, passed before him, the Messiah was always 
in some part of it; and that consequently wherever he began his prophetic 
annunciations, he usually closed with a description of some portion of the doc- 
trines, or the work of the Messiah. It is this law of the mental associations 
of Isaiah which gives such valuc to his writings in the minds of all who love 
the Saviour. 

(4.) It follows from this view of prophecy, that the prophets would speak of 
occurrences and events as they appeared to them. They would speak of them 
as actually present, or as passing before their eyes. They would describe them 
as being what they Aad seen, and would thus throw them into the past tense, 
as we describe what we have seen in a landscape, and speak of what we saw. 
It would be comparatively infrequent, therefore, that the event would be de- 
scribed as future. Accordingly we find that this is the mode actually adopted 
in the prophets. Thus in Tsa. ix. 6, ‘ Unto us a child ¢s born, unto us a son 
ts given.’ Isa. xlii. 1, ‘ Behold my servant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom 
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my soul delighteth.’ So in the description of the sufferings of the Messiah : 
‘He is despised.’ ‘ He hath no form or comeliness,’ ch. liii. 2, 8. Thus in ch. 
xiv. 1-8, Cyrus is addressed as if he were personally present. Frequently 
events are thus described as past, or as events which the prophet had seen in 
vision. ‘The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined,’ 
ch. ix. 2. So especially in the description of the sufferings of the Messiah : 
‘As many were astonished at thee.’ ‘ His visage was so marred.’ ‘He hath 
borne our griefs.’ ‘He was oppressed, and he was afflicted.’ ‘He was taken 
from prison.’ ‘ He was cut off out of the land of the living.” ‘He made his 
grave,’ de, dic.; Isa. lii. 14, 15; lili. 4-9. In some cases, also, the prophet 
seems to have placed himself in vision in the midst of the scenes which he 
describes, or to have taken, so to speak, a station where he might contemplate 
a part as past, and a part as yet to come. Thus in Isa. liii. the prophet seems 
to have his station between the humiliation of the Saviour and his gloriication, 
in which he speaks of his sufferings as past, and his glorification, and the suc- 
cess of the gospel, as yet to come; comp. particularly ver. 9-12. This view of 
the nature of prophecy would have saved from many erroneous interpretations ; 
and especially would have prevented many of the cavils of sceptics. It is a 
view which a man would be allowed to take in describing a landscape; and 
why should it be deemed irrational or absurd in prophecy? 

(5.) From this view it also follows, that the prophecies are usually to be 
regarded as seen in space and not in time; or in other words, the time would 
not be actually and definitely marked. ‘They would describe the order, or the 
succession of events ; but between them there might be a considerable, and an 
unincasured interval of time. In illustration of this we may refer to the idea 
Which has been so often presented already—the idea of a landscape. When 
one is placed in an advantageous position to view a landscape, he can mark 
distinctly the order of the objects, the succession, the grouping. He can tell 
What objects appear to him to lie near each other ; or what are apparently in 
juxtaposition. But all who look at such a landscape Inow very well that there 
are objects which the eye cannot take in, and which will not be exhibited by 
any description. For example, hills in the distant view may seem to lie near 
to each other; one may seem to rise just back of the other, and they may 
appear to constitute parts of the same mountain range, and yet between them 
there may be wide and fertile vales, the extent of which the eye cannot measure, 
and which the mind may be wholly unable to conjecture. It has no means of 
measuring the distance, and a description of the whole scene as it appeared to 
the observer would convey no idea of the distance of the intervals. So in the 
prophecies. Between the events seen in vision there may be long intervals, 
and the length of those intervals the prophet may have left us no means of 
determining. He describes the scene as it appeared to him in vision. Ina 
landscape the distance, the length, the nature of these intervals might be 
determined in one of three ways: (1) by the report of one who had gone over 
the ground and actually mcasurcd the distances; (2) by going ourselves and 
measuring the distances ; or (3) by a revelation from heaven. So the distance 
of time occurring between the events seen in vision by the prophets, may be 
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determined cither by the actual admeasurement as the events occur, or by 
direct revelation either made to the prophet himself, or to some other prophet. 
Accordingly we find in the prophecies these facts. (2) In many of them there 
are no marks of time, but only of succession. It is predicted only that onc 
event should succeed another in acertain order. (b) Occasionally the time of 
some one event is marked in the succession, as e. g. the time of the death of 
the Messiah, in Dan. ix. 26,27. (c) Events are apparently connected together, 
which in fact were to be separated by long intervals. ‘Thus Isaiah ch. xi. 
makes the deliverance which was to be effected by the Messiah, to follow 
immediately the deliverance from the yoke of the Assyrians, without noticing 
the long train of intermediate occurrences. And in the same manner Isaiah, 
Ilosea, Amos, and Micah very often connect the deliverance under the Messiah 
with that which was to be effected from the captivity at Babylon, without 
noticing the long train of intermediate events. ‘There was such a resemblance 
between the two events that, by the laws of prophetic suggestion, the mind of 
the prophet glanced rapidly from one to the other, and the description which 
commenced with the account of the deliverance from the Babylonish captivity, 
closed with the descrtption of the triumphs of the Messiah. And yet not one 
of the prophets ever intimate that the Messiah would be the leader from the 
exile at Babylon. (d) The time is sometimes revealed to the prophets them- 
selves, and they mark it distinctly. ‘Thus to Jeremiah it was revealed that 
the exile at Babylon would continue seventy years (ch. xxv. 1], 12), and 
although this event had been the subject of revelation to other prophets, yet 
to no one of them was there before an intimation of the time during which it 
was to continue. So also of the place. That the Jews would be carried away 
to a distant land if they were discbedient, had been predicted by Moses, and 
threatened by many of the prophets; and yet there was no intimation of the 
place of their bondage until the embassy of the king of Babylon to Hezekiah, 
and the sin of Hezekiah in showing them his treasure, led Isaiah to declare 
that Babylon was the place to which the nation was to be carried ; sce Notes 
on Isa. xxxix. 6. Marks of time are thus scattered, though not very profusely, 
through the prophecies. They were, on the whole, so definite as to Icad to the 
general expectation that the Messiah would appear about the time when Jesus 
was born ; see Notes on Matt. ii. 

(6.) It is a consequence of this view also, that many of the prophecies are 
obscure. It is not to be expected that the same degree of light should be 
found in the prophecies which we have now. And yet so far as the prophecy 
was made known, it might be clear enough ; nor was there any danger or need 
of mistake. ‘I'he facts themselves were perfectly plain and intelligible ; but 
there was only a partial and imperfect development of the facts, The fact, 
e.g. that the Messiah was to come ; that he was to be born at Bethlehem ; that 
he was to be a king ; that he was to die ; that his religion was to prevail among 
the nations; and that the Gentiles were to be brought to the knowledge of 
him, were all made known, and were as clear and plain as they are now. 
Much is known now, indeed, of the sxode in which this was to be done which 
wag not then; and the want of this knowledge served to make the prophecies 
Appear obscure. We take the information which we now have, and go back 
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to the times when the prophecies were uttered, and finding them obscure, we 
seem to infer that because all was not known, nothing was known. But we 
are to remember that all science at the beginning is elementary; and that 
knowledge on all subjects makes its advances by slow degrees. Many things 
in the prophecies were obscure, in the sense that there had been only a partial 
revelation ; or that only a few facts were made known; or that the time was 
not marked with certainty; and yet the facts themselves may have been as 
clear as they are now, and the order of succession may have been also as cer- 
tainly and clearly determined. The facts were revealed ; the manner in which 
they were to occur may have been concealed. 

It may be added here, in the words of Prof. Stuart, ‘ that many prophecies 
have respect to kingdoms, nations, and events, that for thousands of years 
have been buried in total darkness. In what manner they were fulfilled we 
know not; when, we know not. We do not even know enough of the geo- 
graphy of many places and regions that are named in them, to be able to trace 
the scene of such fulfilment. Customs, manners, and many other things 
alluded to by such prophecies, we have no present means of illustrating in an 
adequate manner. Of course, and of necessity, then, there must be more or 
less in all such prophecies, that is obscure to us.’ Bib. Repository, vol. ii. p. 
237. 


§ 8. Works illustrative of Isaiah. 


Probably no book of the Bible has occupied so much the attention of critics, 
of commentators, and of private Christians, as Isaiah. The beauty, grandeur, 
and power of his prophecies ; their highly evangelical character ; the fact that 
they are so frequently quoted in the New Testament ; the number and minute- 
ness of his predictions in regard to cities and kingdoms ; as well as the intrin- 
sic difficulty of many portions of his writings, all have contributed to this. 
Of the numerous works which may be consulted in reading, or in explaining 
Tsaiah, the following are among the principal : 

T. THe ANCIENT VERSIONS. 

(1.) The Septuagint, so called from the seventy interpreters who are sup- 
posed to have been engaged init. This is the most ancient, and in some 
respects the most valuable of all the versions of the Bible, and was formerly 
esteemed so valuable as to be read in synagogues and in churches. Much 
uncertainty exists in regard to the real history of this version. According to 
the common Jewish legend respecting it, Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned 
king of Egypt from 284 to 246 B. C., formed the wish, through the advice of 
his librarian, Demetrius Phalerius, to possess a Greek copy of the Jewish 
Scriptures, for the Alexandrian Library, and sent to Jerusalem for this object. 
The Jews sent him a Hebrew manuscript, and seventy-two men of lcarning to 
translate it. They all laboured together, being shut up in the island of Pharos, 
where having agreed on the translation by mutual conference, they dictated 
it to Demetrius, who wrote it down, and thus in the space of seventy-two days 
the whole was finished. This legend is given in an epistle said to have been 
written by Aristeas, to his brother in Alexandria, Josephus also relates the 
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story, Ant. xil. II, 2-14, But it has every mark of fiction ; and an examina- 
tion of the Septuagint itself will convince any one that it was not all made by 
the same persons, or at the same time. The most probable supposition is, 
that after the Jews had settled in great numbers in Egypt, and had in some 
measure forgotten the Ilebrew Language, a Greek version became necessary 
for the public use in their temple there (Notes, Isa. xix. 18), and in their syna- 
gogues. There is no improbability that this was done under the sanction of 
the Sanhedrim, or Council of LXXTI.in Egypt, and that it thus received its 
name and authority. The translation was probably commenced about 250 
years before Christ. The Pentateuch would be first translated, and the other 
books were probably translated at intervals between that time and the time of 
Christ. ‘The Pentateuch is best translated, and exhibits a clear and flowing 
Greek style ; the next in rank is the translation of Job and tho Proverbs ; the 
Psalms and the Prophets are translated worst of all, and indeed often without 
any sense, Indeed, the real value of the Septuagint, as a version, stands in 
no sort of relation to its reputation.’—Calmet. ‘Isaiah has had the hard fate 
to meet a translation unworthy of him, there being hardly any book of the 
Old Testament that is so ill rendered in that version as Isaiah.'—Lowth. The 
authority of this version, however, soon became so great as to supersede the 
use of the Hebrew among all the Jews who spoke Greck. It was read in the 
synagogues in Egypt, and was gradually introduced into Palestine. It had 
the highest reverence among the Jews, and was used by them everywhere ; 
and is the version that is most commonly quoted in the New Testament. 
Irom the Jews the reputation and authority of this version passed over to 
Christians, who employed it with the same degree of credence as the original. 
The text of this version has suffered greatly, and great efforts have been made 
to restore it; and yet probably after all these efforts, and after all the reputa- 
tion which the version has enjoyed in former times, there has not been any 
where, or scarcely in any Janguage, any version of the Scriptures that is more 
incorrect and defective than the Septuagint. Probably there is 20 version 
from which, as a whole, a more correct idea would not be derived of the real 
meaning of the sacred Scriptures, and this is true in « special manner of 
Isaiah. It is valuable as the oldest version ; as having been regarded with so 
much respect in former times: and as, notwithstanding its faults, and the 
imperfection of the text, throwing much light on various parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. But as an authority for correcting the Hebrew text, it is of little or 
no value. The history of the Septuagint may be seen in Hody, de Biblior. 
Textibus orig. Ox. 1705; Torne’s Intro. vol. ii. 163, seq.; Prideaux’s Con- 
nexions ; Walton’s Proleg. c. ix. § 3-10; Isaac Vossius de LXX. Inter. Iag. 
Com. 1661; and Brett, Diss. on the Septuagint, in Watson’s Theo. Tracts, 
vol. iii. p. 18, seq. 

(2.) The Latin Vulgate—the authorized version of the Papal communion. 
When Christianity had extended itself to the West, where the Latin language 
was spoken, a version of the Scriptures into that language became necessary. 
In the time of Augustine there were several of these, but only one of them 
was adopted by the church. This was ealled common vulgata, because it was 
made from the common Greek version, n xe. In modern times this version 
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is often called Jtala, or the Italic version. This version, in the Old Testa- 
ment, was made literally from the Septuagint, and copied all its mistakes. 
To remedy the evils of this, and to give a correct translation of the Scriptures, 
Jerome undertook a translation directly from the Hebrew. Ie went to 
Palestine and enjoyed the oral instructions of a learned Jew. He availed 
himself of ail the labours of his predecessors, and furnished a translation which 
surpassed all that preceded his in usefulness. In the seventh century this 
version had supplanted all the old ones. It was the first book ever printed, 
By the Council of Trent, it was declared to be ‘authentic ’—and is the 
authorized or standard version of the Papists ; and is regarded by them as of 
equal authority with the original Scriptures. This version is allowed gene- 
rally to be a very faithful translation ; and it undoubtedly gives a much more 
correct view of the original than the Septuagint. 

(3.) The Syriac versions, Of these there are two, both of which are of 
Christian origin ; having been made by Christians of the Syrian church who 
dwelt in Mesopotamia. The earliest, and most celebrated of these is the 
Peshito; 1. e. the clear, or the literal. It is the authorized version of the 
Syrian church, and is supposed by them to have been made in the time of 
Solomon. It was probably made in the first century. It follows, in general, 
the I[zbrew literally; and is very vaLuabie as an aid in ascertaining the 
meaning of the Ifebrew Scriptures. The other Syriac version was made from 
the Septuagint about the year 616, for the use of the Monophysites. It is of 
value, therefore, only for the interpretation of the Septuagint. It is the 
former of these which is printed in the Polyglotts. Of the latter no portion 
has been printed except Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 1787, and Daniel, 1788. 
—Calmet. 

(4.) The Arabie versions. The Scriptures have been at various times 
translated into Arabic. After the time of Mohammed, the Arabic became 
the common language of many of the Jews, and of numerous bodies of Chris- 
tians in the East. Sometimes the translations were made from the Hebrew; 
somctimes from the Septuagint, from the Peshito, or the Vulgate. Theo 
version of R. Saadias Gaon, director of the Jewish Academy at Babylon, was 
made in the tenth century. It comprised originally the Old Testament; but 
there have been printed only the Pestateuch, and Isaiah. ‘The Pentatench 
is found in the Polyglotts. Isaiah was published by Paulus in 1791. The 
Mauritanian version was made in the thirteenth century, by an Arabian Jew, 
and was published by Erpenius in 1620, The Arabic version in the Poly 
glotts was made by a Christian of Alexandria, and was made from the 
Septuagint.—obinson. Of course these are of little value in illustrating tho 
Hebrew text. ‘The chief and great value of the Arabic consists in the light 
which is thrown upon the meaning of Hebrew words, phrases, and customs, 
from the Arabic Janguage, manners, and literature. 

(5.) ‘The Targums or Chaldce versions, All these are the works of Jews 
living in Palestine and Babylon, from a century before Christ, to the eighth, 
or ninth century after. They bear the name ZYargum, i. e. translation. 
They comprise the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch ; of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel on the historical books, and the prophets; of Jerusalem on the Penta- 
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teuch ; and of smaller and separate Targums on the books of Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. That of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, which was made about the 
time of the Saviour, and which includes Isaiah, is far inferior te that of On- 
kelos. It often wanders from the text in a wordy, allegorical explanation; 
admits many explanations which are arbitrary, and especially such as honour 
the Pharisees; and often gives a commentary instead of a translation; sce 
Gesenius, Comm. uber den Isa. Einl. § 11. It is valuable, as it often gives 
a literal translation of the Hebrew, and adheres to it closely, and as it gives 
a statement of what was the prevailing interpretation of the sacred writings 
in the time when it was made. It may, therefore, be used in an argument 
with the modern Jews, to show that many of the passages which they refuse 
to refer to the Messiah were regarded by their fathers as having a relation to 
him. 

The more modern versions of the Scriptures are evidently of little or no use 
in interpreting the Bible, and of no authority in attempting to furnish a correct 
text. On the general character of the versions above referred to, the reader 
may consult Horne’s Intro. vol. ii. 156, seq. ; Gesenius, Einl. § 10-20. 

IJ. Comaenranrzs. The following are among the principal, which may be 
referred to in illustration of Isaiah : 

(1.) Commentarius in Librum Prophetiarum Isaie, Cura et Studio Cam- 
pegii Vitringa, 2 vol. fol. 1714, 1720, 1724. This great work on Isaiah first 
appeared at Leuwarden in 1714. It has been several times reprinted. 
Vitringa was professor of theology at Franecker, and died in 1722. In this 
great work, Vitringa surpassed all who went before him in the illustration of 
Isaiah; and none of the subsequent efforts which have been made to explain 
this prophet have superseded this, or rendered it valueless. It is now indeed 
indispensable to a correct understanding of this prophet. Ile is the fountain 
from which most subsequent writers on Isaiah have copiously drawn. His 
excellencies are, great learning ; copious investigation ; vast research ; judi- 
cious exposition ; an excellent spirit, and great acuteness. His faults—for 
faults abound in his work—are (1.) Great diffuseness of style. (2.) A leaning 
to the allegorical mode of interpretation. (3.) A minute, and anxious, and 
often fanciful effort to find something in history that accords with his view of 
each prediction. Often these parts of his work are forced and fanciful ; and 
though they evince great research and historical knowledge, yct his applica- 
tion of many of the prophecies must be regarded as wholly arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory. (4.) He did not seem to be fully acquainted with the poctic 
and figurative character of the prophetic style. Hence he is often forced to 
seek for fulfilment of particular expressions when a more complete acquaint- 
ance with the character of that style would have led him to seek for no such 
minute fulfilment. Yet no one can regard himself as furnished for a correct 
and full examination of Isaiah, who is not in possession of this elaborate work. 

(2.) The collection of commentaries in the Critici Sacri, 9 vols. fol. This 
great work contains a collection of the best commentaries which were known 
at the time in which it was made. Valuable critical notes will be found in 
the commentary of Drusius, and occasional remarks of great value in the brief 
commentary of Grotius. Grotius is the father of commentators ; and especially 
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on the New Testament, he has furnished more materials which have been 
worked up into the recent commentaries, than all other expositors united. Io 
is especially valuable for the vast amount of classical learning which he has 
brought to illustrate the Scriptures. His main faults are, a want of spiritu- 
ality, and a laxness of opinions; but no man who wishes to gain a large and 
liberal view of the sacred writings, will deem his library complete who has not 
the commentary of this great man. Tis notes, however, on Isaiah and the 
Old Testament generally, are very brief. 

(3.) The same work abridged and arranged by Poole, in 8 vols. fol. This 
work has often been reprinted, and is well known as Poole’s Synopsis. It is 
a work of great Jabour. It consists in arranging in one continuous form the 
different expositions contained in the work last mentioned. With all the 
icarning and labour expended on it, it is, like most other abridgements, a work 
which will make him who consults it regret that an abridgement had been 
attempted, and sigh for the original work. It is an arrangement of opinions, 
without any reasons for those opinions as they existed in the minds of the 
original authors. To a man disposed to collect opinions merely, this work is 
invaluable ; to a man who wishes to know on what opinions are based, and 
what is their true value, it will be regarded generally as of comparatively little 
use, The original work—the Critici Sacri—is of infinitely more value than 
this Synopsis by Poole. 

(4.) The commentary of Calvin. This may be found in his works printed 
at Amsterdam in 1667. This commentary on Isaiah was originated in dis- 
courses which were delivered by him in his public ministry, and which were 
commnitted to writing by another hand, and afterwards revised by himself. 
The critical knowledge of Calvin was not great; nor does he enter minutely 
into criticisms, or philology. Ile aims at giving the sense of Isaiah, often 
somewhat in the form of a paraphrase. There is little criticism of words and 
phrases ; little attempt to describe customs, or to illustrate the geography of 
the places referred to; and there is often in the writings of this great mana 
want of vivacity and of point. But he is judicious and sound. His practical 
remarks are useful ; and his knowledge of the human heart, and his good sense, 
enabled him to furnish a commentary that is highly valuable. 

(5.) Rosenmiiller on Tsaiah. This distinguished and very valuable work 
was first published in 1793, in three parts, and afterwards in a completely 
revised edition in 1810, in three volumes. The merit of Rosenmiiller consists 
in his great learning ; in his cautious and careful collection of all the materials 
which existed to throw light on the prophet; and in his clear and simple 
arrangement and statement. The basis of this work is indeed Vitringa ; but 
Rosenmiiller is by no means confined to him. He has gathered from all 
sources what he regarded as necessary to an explanation of the prophet. He 
is judicious in his criticisms; and not rash and reckless in attempting to 
modify and amend the text. He does not resemble Grotius, who is said to 
have ‘found Christ nowhere ;’ but he is almost always, particularly in the 
first part, an advocate for the Messianic interpretation. There can be found 
nowhere a more valuable collection of materials for an understanding of Isaiah 
than in Rosenmiiller. 
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(6.) Philologisch-Kritischer und Historischer Commontar tiber den Isaiah, 
von W. Gesenius, 3 Th. Leipzig, 1821. ‘The commentary of Gesenius has 
not rendered superfluous the work of Rosenmiiller. Gesenius has certainly 
been more independent in ascertaining the meaning of words, and in this 
respect has rendered a great service to the prophet. His diligence has con- 
siderably increased the materials of exegesis by collecting a number of striking 
parallel passages, especially from Arabian and Syrian writers, which though 
not numerous, have been very accurately read. Tis historical illustrations, 
especially of the prophecies relating to foreign nations, are for the most part 
yery valuable ; and his acuteness has made new discoveries.’— Hengstenberg. 
The great value of Gesenius consists in his explanation of words and phrases ; in 
his bringing to bear his vast learning in the [lebrew, and the cognate languages, 
to an explanation of the prophet; in his acuteness and skill in philological 
investigations ; and in his use of illustrations of customs, geography, cc., from 
modern travellers. A favourable specimen of his manner of exposition may be 
seen in his commentary on the prophecy respecting Moab, ch. xv. xvi. This 
is translated in the Biblical Repository for January 1836. Sce also a transla- 
tion of ch. xvii. 12-14. xviii. 1-7, in the Biblical Repository for July, 1836. 
Of this exposition Prof. Stuart says, ‘I consider it the only successful effort 
which has been made, to unravel the very difficult passage of which it treats. 
I consider it a kind of chef d’ euvre among the philological efforts of this dis- 
tinguished writer ;’ Bib. Rep. July, 1836, p. 220. For the general merits 
of Gesenius, see the article ‘ Hebrew Lexicography,’ by Prof. Stuart, in Bib. 
Repository, 1836, p. 465, seq. 

(7.) Isaiah ; a New Translation with a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes, 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By Robert Lowth, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of London, This very beautiful translation of Isaiah was first pub- 
lished in London, in quarto, in 1778, and has been several times reprinted, 
A German translation was published by M. Koppe, with notes and additions, 
at Gottingen, 1779, 1780, in 4 vols. Svo. It is the only work in English, 
with which I am acquainted, of any very great value on Isaiah; and it will 
doubtless continue to hold its rank as a standard work in sacred literature. 
Of all the interpreters of Isaiah, Lowth has probably most clearly discerned 
the true nature of the prophetic visions ; hus been enabled most clearly to 
apprehend and express the sense of the prophet ; and has presented a transla- 
tion which has been universally admired for its beauty. The faults of the 
work are, that his translation is often too paraphrastic ; that he indulges in 
great caprice of criticism; that he often changes the Ilebrew text on very 
slight authority ; and that there is a want of copiousness in the notes for the 
purpose of those who would obtain a full and accurate view of Isaiah. Lowth 
made good use of the aids which in his time might be derived from the 
researches of Oriental travellers. But since his time, this department of liter- 
ature has been greatly enlarged, and important light has been thrown upon 
many passages which in his time were obscure. 

(8.) A new translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in chronological 
order. By George Noyes, Boston, 1833. This work professes to be simply a 
literal translation of the prophets, without an extended commentary. <A very 
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few notes are appended. The translation is executed with great skill and 
fidelity, and gives in gencral very correctly the meaning of the original. The 
translator has availed himself of the labours of Gesenius, and of the other 
modern critics. For a further view of this work, see North American Review 
for January, 1838. 

(9.) Esaias ex recensione Textus Hebraei, ad fidem Codd. et verss. Latine, 
vertit, et Notas subjecit, J. C. Doederlin. Altdorf, 8vyo. 1780. Norimbergm, 
1789. 

(10.) The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, in Hebrew and English. The 
Hebrew text metrically arranged, the translation altered from that of Bishop 
Lowth. By the Right Rev. Joseph Stock, D. D., Bishop of Killala, 1804, 4to. 
‘Tkere is a variety of notes, critical and explanatory, supplied partly by the 
translator, and partly by others. Many of these are uncommonly valuable 
for their depth and acuteness, and tend to elucidate in a high degree tho 
subject matter of these prophecies ;’ British Critic, vol. xxviii. p. 466. 

(11.) Lectures on the Prophecies of Isaiah, by Robert Macculoch. J.ondon, 
1791, 4 vols. 8vo. 

(12.) Hicrozoicon, Sive de animalibus Sacre Scripture. Auctore Samucle 
Bocharto. Jolio, Lond. 1663. This great work has been several times 
reprinted. It is a work of immense research and learning ; and is invaluable 
to all who desire to obtain a knowledge of the subjects on which it treats, 
Great use may be made of it in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; and its 
authority has often been used in the following translation and notes. There 
is repeated mention of antmals in Isaiah ; and in no other work: known to me 
can so accurate and valuable a description of those animals be found as in 
Bochart. 

(13.) Christology of the Old Testament and a commentary on the Predic- 
tions of the Messiah, by the prophets. By E. W. Hengstenberg, Doctor of 
Phil. and Theol., Professor of the latter in the University of Berlin. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by Reuel Keith, D. D. Alexandria, 1836. For a 
notice of Prof. Hengstenberg, and the character of his writings, see Biblical 
Repository, vol. i. p. 21. ‘The first vol. of this work was published in 1829 
It is a very valuable accession to sacred literature, and should form a part of 
every theological library. It evinces great learning ; accurate research ; and 
is deeply imbued with the spirit of picty. Its fault on Isainh is, that there 
are many parts of this prophet which should be regarded as predictions of the 
Messiah, which are not noticed, or so regarded in his work. TIlis expositions 
of those parts which he has examined (Isa. ii. iv. vii. viii. 23. ix. 1-6. xi. xii. 
xl, seq.) are very valuable. 

(14.) Oriental Travellers. In regard to these, the main design is not 
usually to demonstrate the truth of the predictions of the prophets, or to 
furnish formal expositions of the meaning of the passages of Scripture. The 
illustration of the sacred writings which is to be derived from them, is mainly 
incidental, and often is as far as possible from the intention of the traveller 
himself. The illustrations which are derived from these travels, relate pare 
ticularly to manners, rites, customs, usages, modes of travelling, conversation, 
and laws ; to the animals which are mentioned in the Bible ; to houses, articles 
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of dress and furniture ; and more especially to the fulfilment of tho prophecies. 
In this respect almost a new department pertaining to the truth of the Bible 
has been opened by the researches of modern travellers. Many of the older 
commentaries were exceedingly defective and unsatisfactory for the want of the 
information which can now be derived from such researches ; and the principal 
advance which can be anticipated in the interpretation of the prophecies, is 
probably to be derived from this source. In this respect such researches are 
invaluable, and particularly in the exposition of Isaiah. Some of the most 
complete and irrefragable demonstrations of the inspiration of the sacred 
writings are furnished by a simple comparison of the predictions with the 
descriptions of places mentioned by modern travellers. In this work, I have 
endeavoured to embody the results of these inquiries in the notes. Asan 
illustration of the kind of aid to be expected from this quarter, I may refer to 
the notes on ch. xiii. xiv. respecting Babylon; ch. xv. xvi. respecting Moab; 
ch. xxiii. of ‘Tyre; and ch. xxxiv. xxxv. of Edom. Perhaps no part of the 
world has excited more the attention of travellers than those where the scenes 
of Scripture history and of prophecy are laid. Either fur commercial pur- 
poses, or by a natural desire to visit those parts of the carth which have been 
the scenes of sacred events, or by the mere love of adventure, most of the 
places distinguished cither in history or in prophecy have been recently 
explored. ‘The sites of Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, Damascus, and Jerusalem 
have been examined ; Lebanon, Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine in general have 
been visited; and even Moab and Arabia have been traversed. The ancient 
land of Idumea, long deemed inaccessible, now Arabia Petreea, has been 
explored by Burckhardt, by Captains Jrby and Mangles, by Laborde, and 
still more recently by our own countrymen, Mr. Stephens, and by Messrs. 
Smith and Robinson. ‘The capital of that once celebrated kingdom has been 
discovered and examined after it had been unknown for ages, and a most 
striking fulfilment of the sacred predictions has thus been furnished; sec 
Notes on ch. xvi. and xxxiv. Perhaps there is no department of sacred 
learning that promises so much to illustrate the Scriptures, as that of modern 
travels. It is to be remembered (to use the words of Prof. Bush), that as ‘ the 
Bible, in its structure, spirit, and costume, is essentially an Eastern book, it 
is obvious that the natural phenomena and the moral condition of the East 
should be made largely tributary to its elucidation. In order to appreciate 
fully the truth of its descriptions, and the accuracy, force and beauty of its 
various allusions, it is indispensable that the reader, as far as possible, separate 
himself from his ordinary associations, and put himself by a kind of mental 
transmutation into the very circumstances of the writers. Ie must set him. 
self down in the midst of Oriental ecenery—gaze upon the sun, sky, moun- 
tains and rivers of Asia—go forth with the nomade tribes of the desert— 
follow their flocks—travel with their caravans—rest in their tents—lodge in 
their khans—load and unload their camels—drink at their watering places— 
pause during the heat of the day under their palms—cultivate the fields with 
their own rude implements—gather in or glean after their harvests—beat out 
and ventilate the grain in their open threshing floors—dress in their costume— 
note their proverbial or idiomatic forms of speech, and listen to the strain of 
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song or story with which they beguile their vacant hours ;’ Pref. to Ilustra- 
tions of the Scriptures. To use the words of a late writer in the London 
Quarterly Review, ‘we confess that we have felt more surprise, delight, and 
conviction in examining the account which the travels of Burckhardt, Mangles, 
Irby, Leigh, and Laborde have so recently given of Judea, Edom, éc., than 
we have ever derived from any similar inquiry. It seems like a miracle ir 
our own times. Twenty years ago, we read certain portions of the prophetic 
Scriptures with a belief that they were true, because other similar passages 
had, in the course of ages, been proved to be so, and we had an indistinct 
notion that all these (to us) obscure and indefinite denunciations had been— 
we know not very well when or how—accomplished; but to have graphic 
descriptions, ground plans and elevations, showing the actual existence of all 
the heretofore vague and shadowy denunciations of God against Edom, does, 
we confess, excite our feelings, and exalt our confidence in prophecy to a height 
that no external evidence has hitherto done. Jere we have, bursting upon 
our age of incredulity, by the labours of accidental, impartial, and sometimes 
incredulous witnesses, the certainty of existing facts, which fulfil what were 
hitherto considered the most vague and least intelligible of all the prophecies, 
The value of one such contemporaneous proof is immense.’ ‘ It is,’ to use the 
language of the Biblical Repository (vol. ix. pp. 456, 457), ‘ sensible evidence, 
graven on the eternal rocks, and to endure till those rocks shall melt in the 
final catastrophe of earth. The exactness between the prediction and tho 
fulfilment is wonderful. The evidence for the truth of the prophecies is some- 
times said to be cumulative ; but here we have a new volume at once opened 
to our view; a sudden influx of overpowering light. It is a monumental 
miracle, an attestation to the truth of God wrought into the very framework 
of the globe ;’ Review of Laborde’s Journey to Petra. It may be added, that 
the sources of information on these interesting subjects are becoming very 
numerous, and already leave little to be desired. To see this, it is sufficient 
to mention the following :—Roberts’ Oriental Illustrations ; Maundrell’s Jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem ; Volney’s Travels through Egypt and Syria ; 
Mariti’s Travels through Cyprus, Syria and Palestine ; Russell’s Natural His- 
tory of Aleppo; Clarke’s Travels in the Holy Land; Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Syria ; Travels in Nubia and Egypt ; Keppel’s Narrative of a Journey 
from India to England ; Morier’s Journey through Persia ; Jowett’s Christian 
Researches; Burnes’ Travels in Bokhara; Laborde’s Journcy to Petra, 
and the travels of Chandler, Pococke, Shaw, Pitts, Niebuhr—the ‘ prince of 
travellers'—Porter, Seetzen; from all of whom valuable illustrations may be 
derived, and confirmations of the truths of the Scripture prophecies. Of all 

the works of this description, the most valuable for an accurate exposition of 
the Scriptures, in relation to the geography of the Holy Land, is the recent 
work of our own countrymen—‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai, and Arabia Petrea,’ a journal of Travels in the year 1838, by E. 
Robinson and E. Smith, 8 vols. 8vo, 1841. 
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THE PROPHET ISAIAH 


CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 


Tus chapter contains, I. the Inscription or 
title to the whole book of Isaiah (ver. 1); and, 
LI. an entire prophecy respecting the land of 
Judah. In regard to the title see the Notes on 
ver. 1. 

The remainder of the chapter (ver. 2-31) com- 
prises a single prophecy, complete in itself, and 
evidently delivercd on asingle occasion, It has 
no immediate connection with that which fol- 
lows, thongh it may have been delivered about 
the same period. When it was delivered is not 
known. We are informed (ch. vi. 1) that the 
vision of Jehovah, which Isaiah had in the tem- 
ple, occurred during the last year of the reign 
of Uzziah, The only indication which we can 
have of the time when this prophecy was uttered, 
is to be derived from its location, and from the 
accordance of its contents with the state of 
things in Judea. It is evident that the author 
of the arrangement, whoever he wus, regarded 
it as properly pluced in the order of time before 
the account of the vision of Jehovah, i.e. as hav- 
ing been uttered before the death of Uzziah. 
Nor are the contents of such a nature as to 1en- 
der it improbable that the collector has followed 
the natural order in which the prophecies were 
delivered. On some accounts, indeed, it might 
better be regarded as spoken during the reign 
of Ahaz; but at any time of the Jewish history 
in which Isaiah lived, it is not an inappropriate 
description of the character of the Jewish people. 
There is one internal indication indced that it 
was not delivered in the time of Ahaz. Ahaz 
had filled the land with the groves and altars of 
idolatry. See the Introduction, § 8. But this 
prophecy does not allude to idolatry, as the lead- 
ing and characteristic sin. It is a description 
of a people who still kept up the form of the 
worship of Jehovah; of a people deeply depraved 
indeed, and suffering under the tokens of the 
Divine displeasure, but who were professedly the 


worshippers of the true God. It is descriptive 
of a time when the nation was distinguished for 
hypocrisy rather than idolatry. It naturally 
falls, therefore, into the time of Uzziah, or Jo- 
tham—as it cannot be supposed that ifWelivered 
during the reign of Hezekiah, it would be so far 
misplaced as to constitute the introductory chap- 
ter to the whole serics of prophecies. In regard 
to the dime when it was uttered, and the éime to 
which it refers, there have been very differeut 
opinions. Abarbanel, Grotius, and Rosenmiuller, 
suppose that it refers to the times of Uzziah; 
De Wette supposes that it relates to the reign 
of Jotham; Piscator, Hensler, Arnold, regard it 
as relating to the reign of Ahaz; and Jarchi, 
Vitringa, and Eichhorn, refer it to the times of 
Hezekiah. In such a variety of opinion it is im- 
possible to fix the time with any certainty. Nor 
is it very material. It was not aninapproprinte 
description of the general character of the 
Jewish people; and there can be no doubt that 
there were times during the long prophetic life 
of Isniah, when it would be found to accord fully 
with the condition of the nation. Unhappily, 
also, there are times in the church now, when 
it is fully descriptive of the character of the pro- 
fessed peuple of God, and it contains truths, and 
fearful denunciations, not less appropriate to 
them, than they were to the people who lived in 
the time of Isaiah. 

The prophecy is highly objurgatory and severe 
in its character. It is made up of reproof, and of 
assurances that the evils which they were suffer. 
iug were for their hypocrisy, and other sins. It 
commences with a solemn and very sublime 
address to heaven and earth to witness the decp 
depravity, and the pervading corruption of the 
land of Judah. Jt was such as was adapted to 
attract the attention, and to amaze all beings in 
heaven and on earth, v. 2-4. The prophet then 
proceeds to state that the existing calamities of 
the nation had been inflicted on account of their 
sins, and that for those sins the Jand was laid 
waste, v.5-9. Yet they kept up the appearance 
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of religion. They were constant and regular, 
externally, in offering sacrifices, But their 
character was deeply hypocritical. The services 
of God were so false and hollow, that he spurned 
anid despised them, They were a weariness to 
him, and a burden, v. 10-15, The prophet then 
calls on the sinful nation to turn from their sins, 
and to seck God, with the assurance that he was 
willing to re-admit them to his favour; to par- 
don all their crimes, and to receive them as his 
own children, v. 16-20, If they did not do it, 
he assures them that heavier judgments would 
come upon them than they had yet experienced, 


1. The vision. The first verse evi- 
dently is a ttle, but whether to the 
whole book or only to a part of it has 
been questioned. As it stands here, 
however, it seems clearly intended to 
include the entire book, because it em- 
braces all that was seen during the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Ilezekiah ; that is, during the whole 
prophetic life of the prophet. ‘The same 
title is also given to his prophecics in 
2 Chron, xxxii. 32: ‘Now the rest of 
the acts of Hezekiah, and his goodness, 
behold they are written in the vision 
of Isaiah.’ Vitringa supposes that the 
former part of this title, ‘the vision of 
Isaiah,’ was at first affixed to the single 
prophecy contained in the first chapter, 
and that the latter part was inserted 
afterwards as an introduction to the 
whole book. This might have been done 
by Isaiah himself if he collected his pro- 
phecies into a volume, or by some other 
inspired man who collected and arranged 
them ; sce the Introduction to ch. xxxvi. 
—The word vision, yn hhézon, denotes 


properly that which is seen, from the 
verb, mht hhdzd, to see, to behold. It is 
a term which is often used in reference 
to the prophecies of the Old Testament ; 
Num. xii. 6; xxiv. 4; 1 Sam. iii. 1; Ps. 
Ixxxix, 19; Dan. ii. 19; vii. 2; viii. 1; 
Nah. i. 1; Gen. xv, 1; Isa. xxi. 2; xxii. 1. 
Ifence the prophets were anciently called 
Seers, as those who saw or witnessed 
events which were yet to come; comp. 
1 Sam, ix. 9: ‘He that is now called a 
Prophet was beforetime called a@ Seer ;’ 
1 Sam. ix. 11, 18, 19; 1 Chron. ix. 22; 
xxix. 29; 2 Kings xviii. 18. In these 
visions the objects probably were made 
to pass before the mind of the prophet 
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v. 21-25; and that God would so deal with 
them as to effect a change in the nation, and to 
restore the happier and purer state of things 
existing in former days. The wicked would be 
punished, and Zion would be redeemed, v. 26-31. 


HE vision? of Isaiah, the son 

of Amoz, which he saw con- 

cerning Judah and Jerusalem, in 

the days > of Uzziah, Jotham, 

Ahaz, and Iezekiah, kings of 
Judah. 


a Num.12.6. & 2C0h.26.32. 


ren oe 


as @ picture, in which the various events 
were delineated with more or less dis- 
tinctness, and the prophecies werespoken, 
or recorded, as the visions appeared to 
the observer. .As many events could be 
represented only by symbols, those sym- 
bols became a matter of record, and are 
often left without explanation. On the 
nature of the prophetic visions, see In- 
troduction, § 7. (4.) § Or Isaran, The 
name Isaiah anzys9 from »ws Yesha’— 
salvation, help, deliverance—and nin 
Yehovd or Jenvvan, means ‘salvation 
of JEnovan,’ or ‘ JEnovaun will save.’ The 
Vulgate renders it Isaras; the LXX. 
Heaias saias. This is also retained in 
the New Testament; Mat. iii. 3; iv. 14; 
xii, 17; xv. 7; Mar. vii. 6; Luke iv. 17; 
John xii. 39; Acts viii. 28; Rom. ix. 27, 
&e., &e. In the book of Isaiah itselt we 


find the form yw Yesha’ydhu, but in 
the inscription the Rabbins give the form 
m9w? Yesha’yd. It was common among 


the IIebrews to incorporate the name 
JEtovan, or a part of it, into their pro- 
per names; see Note on ch. vii. 14. Pro- 
bably the object of this was to express 
veneration or regard for him—as we now 
give the name of a parent or friend to a 
child ; or in many cases the name may 
have been given to record some signal 
act of mercy on the part of God, or some 
special interposition of his goodness. ‘The 
practice of incorporating the name of 
the God that was worshipped into proper 
names was common in the East. Thus 
the name Bel, the principal idol wor- 
shipped in Babylon, appears in the pro- 
per names of the kings, as Belshazzar, 
&c.; comp. Note ch. xlvi. 1. It is not 
known that the name was given to Isaiah 
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2 Hear, * O heavens; and give brought up children,® and they have 
ear, 0 earth; for the Lorp hath | rebelled against me: 


spoken: I have nourished and 


with any reference to the nature of the 


prophecies which he would deliver ; but 
it. is a remarkable circumstance that it 
coincides so entirely with the design of 
so large a portion of his predictions, The 
substance of the latter portion of the 
book, at least, is the salvation which 
Jehovah would effect for his people from 
their oppressors in Babylon, and the far 
mightier deliverance which the world 
would experience under the Messiah. 
{ The son of Amoz. Sec the Introduc- 
tion, § 2. Concerning Judah. The 
Jews after the death of Solomon were 
divided into two kingdoms; the kingdom 
of Judah, and of Israel, or Ephraim. 
The kingdom of Judah included the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. Benja- 
min was a small tribe, and it was not 
commonly mentioned, or the name was 
lost in that of Judah. The kingdom of 
Israel, or Ephraim, included the remain- 
ing ten tribes. Few of the prophets 
appeared among them ; and the personal 
ministry of Isaiah docs not appear to 
have been at all extended to them. 
{ Jerusalem. The capital of the king- 
dom of Judah. It was on the dividing 
line between the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. It is supposed to have been 
founded by Melchizedek, who is called 
king of Salem (Gen. xiv. 18), and who 
is supposed to have given this name 
Salem to it. This was about 2000 years 
before Christ. About a century after 
its foundation as a city, it was captured 
by the Jebusites, who extended its walls 
and built a citadel on Mount Zion. By 
them it was called Jebus. In the con- 
quest of Canaan, Joshua put to death 
its king (Josh. x. 23), and obtained pos- 
session of the town, which was jointly 
occupied by the Hebrews and Jebusites 
until the latter were expelled by David, 
who made it the capital of his kingdom 
under the name of Jebus-Salem, or, for 
the sake of easier pronunciation by 
changing the 3 B into 4 R, Jerusalem. 
After the revolt of the ten tribes, it of 
course became the capital of the kingdom 
of Judah. It was-built on hills, or rocks, 
and was capable of being strongly forti- 
fied, and was well adapted to be the 
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capital of the nation. For a more full 
description of Jerusalem, see Notes on 
Mat. ii. 1. ‘The vision which is here 
spoken of as having been seen respecting 
Judah and Jerusalem, pertains only to 
this chapter; see ch. ii. 1. J Jn the days 
of Uzziah. In the time, or during the 
reign of Uzziah ; 2 Chron. xxvi.; comp. 
Intro. § 3. He was sixteen years old 
when he began to reign, and reigned 
fifty-two years. It is not affirmed or 
supposed that Isaiah began to prophesy 
at the commencement of his reign. The 
first part of the long reign of Uzziah was 
prosperous. He gained important vic- 
tories over his cnemics, and fortified his 
kingdom; 2 Chron. xxvi. 5-15, He had 
under him an army of more than three 
hundred thousand men. But he became 
proud—attempted an act of sacrilege— 
was smitten of God, and died a leper. 
But though the kingdom under Uzziah 
was flourishing, yet it had in it the ele- 
ments of decay. During the previous 
reign of Joash, it had been invaded and 
weakened by the Assyrians, and a large 
amount of wealth had been taken to 
Damascus, the capital of Syria ; 2 Chron. 
xxlv. 23,24, It is not improbable that 
those ravages were repeated during the 
Jatter part of the reign of Uzziah ; comp. 
Isa.i.7. §] Jotham. He began to reign 
at the age of twenty-five years, and 
reigned sixteen years; 2 Chron. xxvii. 
1,2. QJ Ahkaz. He began to reign at 
the age of twenty, and reigned sixteen 
years. Ile was a wicked man, and during 
his reign the kingdom was involved in 
crimes and calamities ; 2 Chron. xxviil, 
q Hezekiah. IIe was a virtuous and 
upright prince... He began his reign at 
the age of twenty-five years, and reigned 
twenty-nine; 2 Chron. xxix ;° see tho 
Introduction § 3, 

2. Hear, O heavens. This is pro- 
perly the beginning of the prophecy, 
It is a sublime commencement ; and is 
of a highly poetic character. The hea- 
vens and the earth are summoned to 
bear witness to the apostacy, ingrati- 
tude, and deep depravity of the chosen 
people of God. ‘The address is expres- 
sive of deep fecling,—the kursting forth 
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of a heart filled with amazement at a 
wonderful and unusual event. Thesame 
sublime beginning is found in the song 
of Mosca, Deut. xxxii. 13° 
Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak ; 
And hear, O earth, the words of my mouth. 

comp. Ps. iv. 3, 4. Thus also the pro- 
phets often invoke the hills and moun- 
tains to hear them; Ezek. vi. 3: ‘ Ye 
mountains of Isracl, hear the words of 
the Lord God: Thus saith the Lord 
God to the mountains, and to the hills, 
and to the rivers, and to the valleys ;’ 
comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 1. ‘ Be astonished, 
O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly 
afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the 
Lord,’ Jer. ii. 12. By the Acavens 
therefore, in this place, we are not to 
understand the inhabitants of heaven, 
i.e. the angels, any more than by the 
hills we are to understand the ixhali- 
tants of the mountains. It is high poetic 
language, denoting the importance of 
the subject, and the remarkable and 
amazing truth to which the attention 
was to be called. {J Give car, O earth. 
Tt was common thus to address the earth 
on any remarkable occasion, especially 
any one implying warm expostulation, 
Jer. v. 19; xxii. 29; Micah i. 2; vi. 2; 
Tsa. xxxiv. 1; xlix. 138. J For. Since 
it is Jehovah that speaks, all the uni- 
verse is summoned to attend ; comp. Ps. 
xxxill. 8, 9: ‘ Let all the earth fear the 
Lord ; Jet all the inhabitants of the world 
stand in aweof him. For he spake and 
it was done ; he commanded and it stood 
fast.’ { The Lorp.—rmn Yehdva, or 


Jenovan. The small capitals used here 
and elsewhere throughout the Bible, in 
printing the word Lorp, denote that the 
original word is Jenovan. It is derived 
from the verb mm Adyé, to be; and is 


used to denote being, or the fountain of 
being, and can be applied only to the 
true God; comp. Ex. iii, 14: ‘And 
God said unto Moses, T AM THAT T 
AM,’ pany vs mons ; Ex. vi. 3; Num. 
xi. 21; Isa. xlvii. 8. It isa name which 
is never given to idols, or conferred on 
a creature ; and though it occurs often 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, as is indica- 
ted by the small capitals, yet our trans- 
lators have retained it but four times; 
Ex. vi. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 18; Isa. xii. 2; 
xxvi. 4. In combination, however, with 
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other names, it occurs often. Thus in 
Isaiah, meaning the salvation of Jeho- 
vah ; Jeremiah, the exaltation or gran- 
deur of Jehovah, &c.; comp. Gen. xxii. 
14: ‘ Abraham called the name of the 
place Jehovah-jireh,’ Ex. xvii. 15; 
Judg. vi. 24; Ezels. xlviii. 35. The 
Jews never pronounced this name, not 
even in reading their own Scriptures. 
So sacred did they deem it, that when 
it occurred in their books, instead of the 
word Jenovan, they substituted the word 
Avonal, "278% Lord. Our translators 


have shown respect to this feeling of the 
Jews in regard to the sacredness of the 
name; and hence, have rendered it by 
the name of Lorp—a word which by no 
means conveys the sense of the word 
Jenovan, It would have been an advan- 
tage to our version if the word Jzuovan 
had been retained wherever it occurs in 
the original. QJ have nourished. Heb. 
I have made great; “moT3. In Piel, 
the word means fo make great, to cause 
to grow; ase. g. the hatr; Num. vi. 5, 
plants, Isa. xliv. 14; then to educate or 
bring up children ; Isa. xlix. 21, 41, 13; 
2 Kings x. 6. § And brought up. 
sms romiand?, from pin rum, to lift 
up or exalt. In Piel it means to bring 
up, nourish, educate; Isaiah xxiii. 4. 
These words, though applied often to 
the training up of children, yet are here 
used also to denote the elevation to which 
they had been raised. He had not. 
merely trained them up, but he had 
trained them up to an elevated sta- 
ton; to peculiar honour and privileges, 
qi Children. eb. 523 bdnim—sons. 
They were the adopted children of God; 
and they are represented as being weak, 
and ignorant, and helpless as children, 
when he teok them under his fatherly 
protection and care; Hos. xi. 1: ‘When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt;’ comp. 
Note, Mat. ii. 15; Isa. Ixiii. 8-16. J They 
have rebelled, This complaint was often 
brought against the Jews; comp. Isa. 
Ixiii. 10; Jer. ii. 6, 7, 8—This is the 
sum of the charge against them. God 
had shown them peculiar favours. He 
recounted his mercy in bringing them 
out of Egypt; and on the ground of 
this, he demanded obedience and love; 
comp. Ex. xx. 1,2, 3. And yet they 
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3 The ox? knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: but 
Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider. 

4 Ah, sinful nation, a people 
laden ! with 4 iniquity, a seed of 


had forgotten him, and rebelled against 


him. The Targum of Jonathan, an an- 
cient Chaldee version, has well expressed 
the idea here. ‘ Hear, O heavens, which 
were moved when I gave my law to my 
people: give ear, O earth, which didst 
tremble before my word, for the Lord 
has spoken. My people, the house of 
Israel, whom I called sons,—I loved 
them,—I honoured them, and they re- 
belled against me.’ The same is true sub- 
stantially of all sinners; and alas, how 
often may a similar expostulation be 
made with the professed people of God ! 

8. The ox, &c. The design of this 
comparison is to show the great stu- 
pidity and ingratitude of the Jews. 
Even the Jeast sagacious and most stu- 
pid of the animals, destitute as they are 
of reason and conscience, evince know- 
ledge and submission far more than the 
professed people of God. The ox is a 


well known domestic animal, remarka-. 


ble for patient willingness to toil, and 
for submission to his owner. { Knoww- 
eth his owner. Recognizes, or is sub- 
missive to him. (@ Zhe ass. A well 
known animal], proverbial for dulness 
and stupidity. ( His master’s crib. 
piss from day abds, to heap up, and 
then to fatten. Hence it is applied to 
the stall, barn, or crib, where cattle are 
fed, or made fat; Job xxxix. 9; Prov. 
xiv. 4. The ass has sufficient know- 
ledge to understand that his support is 
derived from that. ‘The idea is, that 
the ox was more submissive to Jaws than 
the Jews; and that even the most stu- 
pid animal better knew whence support 
was to be derived, than they did the 
source of their comfort and protection. 
The ass would not wander away, and 
the ox would not rebel as they had done. 
This comparison was very striking, and 
very humiliating, and nothing could bo 
more fitted to bring down their pride. 
A similar comparison is elsewhere used. 
Thus, in Jer. viii. 7, the Jews are con- 
trasted with the stork: ‘ Yea, the stork 
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evil-doers, children that are corrup- 
ters ! they have forsaken the Lorn, 
they have provoked the Holy One 
of Israel unto anger, they are 2gone 


away backward. 
a Jer.8.7, 1 of heaviness. & MMag.11.21. 
2 alienat:d, or separated, Ps.58.3, 


in the heaven knoweth her appointed 


times; and the turtle [dove], and the 
crane, and the swallow, observe the time 
of their coming; but my people know 
not the judgment of the Lord.’ ‘This 
idea has been beautifully expressed by 
Watts: 


The brutes obey their God, 

And bow then necks to men; 

But we more base, more brutish things, 
Reject his easy reign. 


Comp. Ios. xi. 4. J But Israel. The 
name Jsrael, though after the division 
of the tribes into two kingdoms specifi- 
cally employed to denote that of the ten 
tribes, is often used in the more general 
sense to denote the whole people of the 
Jews, including the kingdom of Judah. 
It refers here to the kingdom of Judah, 
though a name is used which is not in- 
appropriately characteristic of the whole 
people. § Doth not know. The Latin 
Vulgate, the Septuagint, and the Ara- 
bic, add the word‘me.’ The word know 
is used in the sense of recognizing him 
as their Lord ; of acknowledging him, 
or submitting to him. {J Doth not 
consider, eb. Do not understand. 
They have a stupidity greater than the 
brute. 

4. Ah! sinful nation. The word ren- 
dered ‘ah!’— m1 hoy—is not a mere 
exclamation, expressing astonishment. 
It is rather an interjection denouncing 
threatening, or punishment. ‘ Wo to 
the sinful nation.’ Vulg. ‘ Vae genti 
peccatrici.’ The corruption pertained 
to the nation, and not merely to a part. 
It had become general. { Laden with 
iniquity. The word translated laden— 
"32—denotes properly any thing heavy, 
or burdensome ; from tap kabhddh, to 
be heavy. It means that they were 
oppressed, and borne down with the 
weight of their sins. Thus we say, Sin 
sita heavy on the conscience. Thus 
Cain said, ‘My punishment is greater 
than I can bear;’ Gen. iv. 13. The word 
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5 Why “should ye be stricken 
any muore ? ye will Jrevolt more and 
a2 Je.3,30, 1 inercase revolt. 


is applied to an employment as being 


burdensome ; Exod. xviii. 18: ‘ This 
thing is too heavy for thee.’ Num. xi. 
14: *T am not able to bear all this peo- 
ple alone ; it is too heavy for me.’ It is 
applied also to a famine, as being heavy, 
severe, distressing. Gen. xii. 10: ‘ For 
the famine was grievous (13D heavy) in 
the land ;’ Gen. xJi. 31. Tt is also applied 
to speech, as being heavy, dull, unintel- 
ligible. Ex. iv. 10: «I am slow (heavy 
722) of speech, and ofa slow (heavy 725) 
tongue.’ It is not applied to siz in the 
Scriptures, except in this place, or ex- 
cept in the sense of making atonement 
for it. The idea however is very strik- 
ing—that. of a natéion—an entire people, 
bowed and crushed under the enormous 
weight of accumulated crimes. ‘To par- 
don iniquity, or to atone for it, is repre- 
sented by bearing it, as if it were a heavy 
burden. Jéx. xxviii. 38, 43, ¢ That 
Aaron may bear the iniquity of the holy 
things.” Lev, x. 17: ‘God hath given 
it you to dear the iniquity. of the con- 
gregation.’ Lev. xxii. 9; xvi, 22; Num. 
xviil. 1; Isa. liti. 6: ‘JEnovan hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.’ 11: ‘He 
shall bear their iniquitics.’ 1 Pet. ii. 
24: ‘Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree.’ J A seed. 
mY zera’, from »7t zara’, to sow, to 
scatter, to disperse. It is applied to 
seed sown in a field; Judg. vi. 3; Gen. 
i. 11, 12; xvii. 23; to plants sct out, or 
engrafted ; or to planting, or transplant- 
ing anation. Isa. xvii. 10: ‘And thou 
shalt set z¢ [Apt shalt sow, or plant it] 
with strange slips.’ Hence it is applied 
to children, posterity, descendants, from 
the resemblance to seed sown, and to a 
harvest springing up, and spreading. 
The word is applied by way of eminence 
to the Jews, as being Tnx sced or pos- 
terity of Abraham, according 10 the 
promise that his seed should be as the 
stars of heaven; Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15, 
16; xv. 5, 18; xvii. 7, &e. J Children. 
Heb. sons—the same word that is used 
in ver. 2, They were the adopted peo- 
ple or sons of God, but they had now be- 
come corrupt. {| That are corrupters. 
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more. The whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint. 


j mind mdshhithim, from mw shah- 


hiéth, to destroy, to lay waste, as an in- 
vading army does a city or country ; 
Josh. xxii. 33; Gen. xix. 13. ‘To des- 
troy a vineyard; Jer. xii. 10. To break 
down walls; Ezek. xxvi. 4. Applied to 
conduct, it means to destroy, or lay 
waste virtuous principles; to break 
down the barriers to vice; to corrupt 
the morals. Gen. vi. 12: ‘And God 
looked upon the earth, and it was cor- 
rupt—nnny;—for all flesh had cor- 
rupted his way —ns3v7I— upon the 
earth ;’? Deut. iv. 16; xxxi. 29; Judg, 
1.19. They were not merely corrupt 
themselves, but they corrupted others 
by their example. This is always the 
case. When men become infidels and 
profligates themselves, they seek to 
make as many more so as_ possible. 
The Jews did this by their wicked lives. 
The same charge isoften brought against 
them; sec Judg. ii. 12; Zeph. iii. 7, 
| Lhey have provoked. Ileb. 5383, 
‘They have despised the Holy One ;’ 
comp. Prov. i. 30; vy. 12; xv. 5. Vulg. 
‘They have blasphemed.’ Septuagint, 
wraeupyicars. ‘You have provoked him 
to anger.’ The meaning is, that they 
had so despised him, as to excite his 
indignation. {| The Holy One of Israel. 
God ; called the Holy One of Israel be- 
cause he was revealed to them as their 
God, or they were taught to regard him 
as the sacred object of their worship. 
{ They are gone away backward. 
Lowth: ‘ They have turned their backs 
upon him.’ The word rendered they are 
gone away, 342 nazoru, from “At zur, 
means properly, to become estranged ; 
to be alienated. Job. xix. 18: ‘ Mine 
acquaintance are verily estranged from 
me.’ It means especially that declir.- 
ing from God, or that alienation, which 
tukes place when men commit sin; Ps 
Ixxviii. 30. 

5. Why, &e. The prophet now, by 
an abrupt change in the discourse, calls 
their attention to the effects of their 
sins. Instead of saying that they had 
been smitten, or of saying that they 
had been punished for their sins, he 
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assumes both, and asks why it should 
be repeated. The Vulgate reads this: 
‘Super quo—on what part—shall I 
smite you any more?’ ‘This expresses 
well the sense of the Iebrew—re~>y 
—upon what; and the meaning is, 
‘what part of the body can be found on 
which blows have not been inflicted ? 
On every part there are traces of the 
stripes which have been inflicted for 
your sins.” The idea is taken from a 
body that is all covered over with weals 
er marks of blows, and the idea is, that 
the whole frame is one continued bruise, 
and there remains no sound part to be 
stricken. The particular chastisement 
to which the prophet refers is specified 
in ver. 7-9. In ver. 5, 6, he refers to 
the calamities of the nation, under the 
image of a person wounded and chas- 
tised for crimes. Such a figure of speech 
is not uncommon in the classic writers. 
Thus Cicero (de fin, iv. 14) says, ‘quae 
hic reipublicae vulnera imponebat hic 
sanabat.’ Sce also ‘Tusc. Quaes. iil. 22; 
Ad Quintum fratrem, ii. 25; Sallust; 
Cat. 10. Should yé be stricken. 
Smitten, or punished. The manner in 
which they Aad been punished, he spe- 
cifies in ver. 7,8. Jerome says, that 
the sense is, ‘ there is no medicine which 
I can administer to your wounds. All 
your members are full of wounds; and 
there is no part of your body which has 
not been smitten before. The more you 
are afflicted, the more will your impiety 
and iniquity incredse.’ ‘The word here, 
12 ieee from "33, means to smite, 
to beat, to strike down, to slay, or kill. 
It is applied to the infliction of punish- 
ment on an individual ; or to the judg- 
raents of God by the plague, pestilence, 
or sickness. Gen. xix. 2: ‘ And they 
smote the men that were at the door 
with blindness.’ Num. xiv. 12: ¢ And 
I will smite them with the pestilence.’ 
Ex. vii. 25: ‘ After that the Lord had 
smitten the river,’ i.e. had changed it 
into blood ; comp. verse 20; Zech. x. 2. 
JIere it refers to the judgments inflicted 
on the nation as the punishment of their 
crimes. J Ye will revolt. Heb. You 
will add defection, or revolt. The effect 
of calamity, and punishment, will be 
only to increase rebellion. Where the 
heart is right with God, the tendency 
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of affliction is to humble it, and lead it 
more and more to God. Where it'is 
evil, the tendency is to make the sinner 
more obstinate and rebellious. This 
effect of punishment is seen every where. 
Sinners revolt more and more, ‘They 
become sullen, and malignant, and fret- 
ful; they plunge into vice to seek tem- 
porary relief, and thus they become 
more and more alienated from God. 
Q Lhe whole head. The prophet pro- 
ceeds to specify more definitely what he 
had just said respecting their being 
stricken. He designates each of the 
members of the body—thus comparing 
the Jewish people to the human body 
when under severe punishment. ‘The 
word /ead in the Scriptures is often 
used to denote the princes, leaders, or 
chiefs of the nation. But the expres- 
sion here is used as a figure taken from 
the human body, and refers solely to the 
punishment of the people, not to their 
sins. It means that ail had been smit- 
ten—ail was filled with the effects of 
punishment—as the human body is 
when the head and all the members are 
diseased. Js sick. Is so smitten— 
so punished, that it has become sick and 
painful. Heb. *%mb—/or sickness, or 
pain. The preposition > denotes a state, 
or condition of any thing. Ps. Ixix. 21. 
‘And in [5] my thirst, they gave me 
vinegar to drink.’ The expression is 
intensive, and denotes that the head was 
entirely sick. {] The whole heart faint. 
The heart is here put for the whole re- 
gion of the chest or stomach, As when 
the head is violently pained, there is 
also sickness at the heart, or in the sto- 
mach, and as these are indications of 
entire or total prostration of the frame 
so the expression here denotes the per- 
fect desolation which had come over the 
nation. { Faint. Sick, feeble, without 
vigour, attended with nausea. Jer. viii. 
18: ‘When I would comfort myself in 
my sorrow, my heart is faint within me;’ 
Lam. i. 22. When the body is suffer- 
ing ; when severe punishment is inflicted, 
the effect is to produce languor and 
faintness at the seat of life. This is the 
idea here. Their punishment had been 
so severe for their sins, that the heart 
was languid and feeble—still keeping up 
the figure drawn from the human body. 
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6 Krom the sole of the foot even 
unto the head there is no soundness 
in it ; bué wounds, aud bruises, and 


6. From the sole of the foot, &e. Or 
as we say, ‘from head to foot,’ that is, 
in every part of the body. ‘There may 
be included also the idea that this ex- 
tended from the lowest to the highest 
among the people. ‘The Chaldee para- 
phrase is, ‘ from the lowest of the people 
even to the princes—all are contuma- 
cious and rebellious.’ {[ No soundness. 
bnn methonr, from pm thamdm, to be 
perfect, sound, uninjured. There is no 
part unaffected ; no part that is sound. 
It is allsmitten and sore. {| But wounds. 
‘The precise shade of difference between 
this and the two following words may 
not be apparent. Together, they mean 
such wounds and contusions as are in- 
flicted upon man by scourging, or beat- 
ing him. ‘This mode of punishment 
was common among the Jews; as it is 
at the East at this time. Abarbanel 
and Kimchi say that the word here ren- 
dered wounds (3%p, a verbal from 939 


to wound, to mutilate), means an open 
wound, or a cut from which blood flows. 
q Bruises. nan hhdbburd. This word 


means a contusion, or the effect of a 
blow where the skin is not broken; such 
a contusion as to produce a swelling, and 
livid appearance ; or to make it, as we 
say, black and blue. J Putrifying sores. 
The Ilebrew rather means recent, or 
fresh wounds; or rather, perhaps, a 
running wound, which continues fresh 
and open; which cannot be cicatrized, 
or dried up. ‘The LXX. render it ele- 
gantly ranyn Pasyuaivouce, a swelling, 
or tumetying wound. ‘The expression 
is applied usually to inflammations, as 
of boils, or to the swelling of the tonsils, 
die. Gf Lheyhave not beenclosed That 
is, the lips had not been pressed together, 
to remove the blood from the wound. 
The meaning is, that nothing had been 
done towards healing the wound. It was 
an unhealed, undressed, all-pervading 
sore. The art of medicine, in the East, 
consists chiefly in external applications ; 
accordingly the prophet’s images in this 

lace are all taken from surgery. Sir 
John Chardin, in his note on Prov. iii. 8, 
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putrifying sores : they have not been 
closed, neither bound up, neither 
mollified with ointment.! 


1 or, off. 


‘It shall be health to thy navel, and 
marrow to thy bones,’ observes, that the 
comparison is taken from the plasters, 
ointments, oils, and frictions, which are 
made use of in the East in most mala- 
dies, ‘In Judea,’ says ‘Tavernier, ‘ they 
have a certain preparation of oil, and 
melted grease, which they commonly 
use for the healing of wounds.’ Lowth. 
Comp. Note on ch. xxxviii.21. { Net- 
ther mollified with ointment. Neither 
made soft, or tender, with ointment. 
Great use was made, in Eastern nations, 
of oil, and various kinds of uncuents, in 
medicine. Hence the good Samaritan 
is represented as pouring in oil and 
wine into the wounds of the man that 
fell among thieves (Luke x. 34); and 
the apostles were directed to anoint with 
oil those who were sick; James v. 14; 
comp. Rev. iii, 18. (J Odntment. Heb. 


oil, wav. The oil of olives was used 


commonly for this purpose. The whole 
firure in these two verses relates to their 
being punished for their sins. It is 
taken from the appearance of a man 
who is severely beaten, or scourged for 
crime; whose wounds had not been 
dressed ; and who was thus a continued 
bruise, or sore, from his head to his feet. 
The cause of this the prophet states 
afterwards, ver. 10, seq. With great 
skill he first reminds them of what they 
saw and knew, that they were severely 
punished ; and then states to them the 
cause of it. Of the calamities to which 
the prephet refers, they could have no 
doubt. They were every where visible 
in all their cities and towns. On these 
far-spreading desolations, he fixes the 
eye distinctly first. Lad he begun with 
the statement of their depravity, they 
would probably have revolted at it. But 
being presented with a statement of 
their sufferings, which they all saw and 
felt, they were prepared for the state- 
ment of the cause.—To find access to 
the consciences of sinners, and to con- 
vince them of their guilt, it is often 
necessary to remind them first of the 
calamities in which they are actually 
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7 Your country is desolate,* your 
cities are burned with fire: your 


land, strangers devour it in your 
a Deut.28.51, 


involved: and then to search for the’ 


cause. This passage, therefore, has no 
reference to their moral character. It 
relates solely to their punishment. It 
is often indeed adduced to prove the 
doctrine of depravity; but it has no 
direct reference to it, and it should not 
be adduced to prove that men are de- 
praved, or applied as referring to the 
moral condition of man. The account 
of their moral character, as the cause 
of their calamities, is given in ver. 10- 
14, That statement will fully account 
for the many woes which had come on 
the nation. 

1. Your country ts desolate. This is 
the literal statement of what he had just 
affirmed by a figure. In this there was 
much art, The figure (ver. 6) was 
striking. The resemblance between a 
man severely beaten, and entirely livid 
and sore, and a land perfectly desolate, 
was so impressive as to arrest the atten- 
tion. This had been threatened as one 
of the curses which should attend dis- 
obedience ; Lev. xxvi. 33: 

And I will scatter you among the heathen, 

And will draw out a sword after you: 

And your land shall be desolate, 
And your cities waste, 
Comp. ver. 31, 32; Deut. xxviii. 49-52. 
It is not certain, or agreed among ex- 
positors, to what time the prophet refers 
in this passage. Some have supposed 
that he refers to the time of Ahaz, and 
to the calamities which came upon the 
nation during his reign ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 
5-8. But the probability is, that this 
refers to the time of Uzziah; see the 
Analysis of the chapter. The reign of 
Uzziah was indeed prosperous; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. But it is to be remembered that 
the land had been ravaged just before, 
under the reigns of Joash and Amaziah, 
by the kings of Syria and Israel; 2 
Kings xiv. 8-14; 2 Chron. xxiv. ; xxv.; 
and it is by no means probable that it 
had recovered in the time-of Uzziah. It 
was lying under the effect of the former 
desolation, and not improbably the ene- 
mies of the Jews were even then hover- 
ing around it, and possibly still in the 
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presence, and 7 is desolate, as 
overthrown! by strangers. 
8 And the daughter of Zion is 


1 the overthrow of. 


very midst of it. The kingdom was 
going to decay, and the reign of Uzziah 
gave it only a temporary prosperity. 
{{ Js desolate. Heb. Is desolation. 229 
shemamé. This is a Hebrew mode of 
emphatic expression, denoting that the 
desolation was so universal that the land 
might be said to be entirely in ruins. 
{ Your land. ‘That is, the fruit, or 
productions of theland. Foreigners con- 
sume all that it produces. {J Strangers 
aw zérin, from “1 zur, to be alienated, 
or estranged, ver. 4. It is applied to 
foreigners, i. e. those who were not Is- 
raelites, Ex. xxx. 33; and is often used 
to denote an eneiny, @ foe, a barbarian; 
Ps. cix. 113 

Let the extortioner catch all that he hath, 

And let the sfrangers plunder his labour. 
Ezek. xi. 9: xxviii. 10; xxx. 12; Hos. 
vii. 9; viii. 7. The word refers here 
particularly to the Syrians. {] Devour 
at. Consume its provisions. {J Jn your 
presence. This is a circumstance that 
greatly heightens the calamity, that they 
were compelled to Jook on and witness 
the desolation, without being able to 
prevent it. { Asoverthrown by strangers. 
mt naprva—from yet haphakh, to 
turn, to overturn, to destroy as a city; 
Gen. xix. 21-25; Deut. xxix, 22. It 
refers to the changes which an invading 
foe produces in a nation, where every 
thing is subverted; where cities are 
destroyed, walls are thrown down, and 
fields and vineyards laid waste. The 
land was as if an invading army had 
passed through it, and completely over- 
turned everything. . Lowth proposes to 
read this, ‘as if destroyed by an inun- 
dation ;’ but without authority. The 
desolation caused by the ravages of 
foreigners, at a time when the nations 
were barbarous, was the highest possible 
image of distress, and the prophet dwells 
on it, though with some appearance of 
repetition. 

8. And the daughter of Zion. Lion, 
or Sion, was the name of one of the hills 
on which the city of Jerusalem was 
built. On this hill formerly stood the 
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left as #a cottage in a yineyard, 
& Lain,2.6, 


city of the Jebusites, and when Dayid 
took it from them he transferred to it 
his court, and it was called the city of 
David, or the holy hill. It was in the 
southern part of the city. As Zion be- 
came the residence of the court, and was 
the most important part of the city, the 
name was often used to denote the city 
itself, and is often applied to the whole 
of Jerusalem. ‘The phrase ‘daughter 
of Zion’ here means Zion itself, or Jeru- 
salem. ‘The name dauglter is given to 
it by a personification in accordance with 
% common custom in Eastern writers, 
by which beautiful towns and cities are 
likened to young females. ‘The name 
mother is also applied in the same way. 
Perhaps the custom arose from the fact 
that when a city was built, towns and 
villages would spring up round it—and 
the first would be called the mother-city 
(hence the word metropolis). ‘The ex- 
pression was also employed as an image 
of beauty, from a fancied resemblance 
between a beautiful town and a beautiful 
and well-dressed woman. ‘Thus Ps. xly. 
13, the phrase daughter of Tyre, means 
Tyre itself; Ps. exxxvii. 8, daughter of 
Babylon, i.e. Babylon ; Isa. xxxvii. 22, 
‘The virgin, the daughter of Zion ;’ Jer. 
xlvi. 2; Isa. xxiii. 12; Jer. xiv. 17; Num. 
xxi. 23, 32,(Heb.); Jud. xi. 26. Is left. 
mami, The word here used denotes left 
as a part or remnant is left—not left 
entire, or complete, but in a weakened 
or divided state. 4] As a cottage. Liter- 
ally, a shade, or shelter—rao> kesttkka, 
a temporary habitation erected in vine- 
yards to give shelter to the grape- 
gatherers, and to those who were ap- 
pointed to watch the vineyard to guard 
it from depredation ; comp. Note Matt. 
xxi. 33. The following passage from 
Mr. Jowett’s ‘Christian Researches,’ 
describing what he himself saw, will 
throw light on this verse. ‘ Extensive 
fields of ripe melons and cucumbers 
adorned the sides of the river (the Nile). 
They grew in such abundance that the 
sailors freely helped themselves. Some 
guard, however, is placed upon them. 
Occasionally, but at long and desolate 
intervals, we may observe a little hut, 
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as a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers, as a besieged city. 


made of reeds, just capable of containing 
one man; being in fact little more than 
a fence against a north wind. In these 
I have observed, sometimes, a poor old 
man, perhaps Jame, protecting the pro- 
perty. It exactly illustrates Isa. i. 8.’ 
‘ Gardens were often probably unfenced, 
and formerly, as now, esculent vegeta- 
bles were planted in some fertile spot in 
the open field. A custom preyails in 
Hindostan, as trayellers inform us, of 
planting in the commencement of the 
rainy season, in the extensive plains, an 
abundance of melons, cucumbers, gourds, 
&e. In the centre of the field is an arti- 
ficial mound with a hut on the top, just 
large enough to shelter a person from the 
storm and tne heat ;’ Bib. Die. A.S.U, 
The following cut will convey a clear 
idea of such a cottage. 


LODGE UN a GARDEN OF CUCUMBERS. 


Such a cottage would be designed only 
for a temporary habitation. So Jerusa- 
lem seemed to be left amidst the sur- 
rounding desolation as a temporary 
abode, soon to be destroyed. As a 
lodge. ‘The word lodge here properly 
denotes a place for passing the night, 
but it mears also a temporary abode. It 
was erected to afford a shelter to those 
who guarded the enclosure from thieves, 
cr from jackals, and small foxes. ‘ ‘The 
jackal,’ says Hasselquist, ‘is a species 
of mustela, which is very common in 
Palestine, especially during the vintage, 
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9 Except the Lorn of hosts had 
left unto us a very small remnant, 
we should have been as Sodom, and 


and often destroys whole vineyards, and 


gardens of cucumbers. {] A garden 
of cucumbers. ‘The word cucumbers 
here probably includes every thing of 
the melon kind, as well as the cucumber, 
‘They are in great request in that region 
on account of their cooling qualities, and 
are produced in great abundance and 
perfection. ‘These things are particu- 
larly mentioned among the luxuries 
which the Tsraclites enjoyed in Egypt, 
and for which they sighed when they 
were in the wilderness. Num. xi. 5: 
‘ We remember—the cucumbers and thie 
melons,’ &e. The cucumber which is 
produced in Egypt and Palestine is 
large—usually a foot in length, soft, 
tender, sweet, and easy of digestion 
(Gesenius), and heing of a cooling na- 
ture, was peculiarly delicious in their 
hot climate. ‘The meaning here is, that 
Jerusalem seemed to be lett as a tem- 
porary, lonely habitation, soon to be 
forsaken and destroyed. § As a be- 
sieged city. mys 9D. Lowth. ‘As 


a city taken by siege.’ Noyes. “*So is 
the delivered city.’ This translation 
was first proposed by Arnoldi of Mar- 
burg. It avoids the incongruity of 
comparing a city with a city, and re- 
quires no alteration of the text except a 
change of the vowel points. According 
to this translation, the meaning will be, 
that all things round about the city lay 
desolate, like the withered vines of a 
cucumber garden around the watch- 
man’s hut; in other words, that the 
city alone stood safe amidst the ruins 
caused by the enemy, like the hut in a 
gathered garden of cucumbers.” Voyes. 
According to this interpretation, the 
word 7532 xetzuré is derived not from 
“iy tzur, to besiege, to press, to straiten ; 
but from “y3 ndizér, to preserve, keep, 
defend; comp. Ezek. vi. 12. The He- 
brew will bear this translation ; and the 
concinnity of the comparison will thus 
be preserved. I rather preter, however, 
the common interpretation, as being 
more obviously the sense of the HEe- 
brew, and as being sufficiently in ac- 
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we should have been like unto Go- 
morrah. 
@ Lam.3.23. Rom.9.29. 
5Gen.19.24. 


cordance with the design of the prophet. 


The idea then is, that ofa city straitened 
by a siege, yet standing as a temporary 
habitation, while al] the country around 
was lying in ruins. Jerusalem, alone 
preserved amidst the desolation spread- 
ing throughout the land, will resemble 
a temporary lodge in the garden—itselt 
soon to be removed or destroyed. The 
essential idea, whatever translation is 
adopted, is that of the solitude, loneli- 
ness, and temporary continuance of even 
Jerusalem, while all around was involved 
in desolation and ruin. 

9. Except, dc. It is owing entirely 
to the mercy of God, that we are not 
like Sodom. The prophet traces this 
not to the goodness of the nation, not to 
any power or merit of theirs, but solely 
to the mercy of God. This passage the 
apostle Paul has used in an argument 
to establish the doctrine of divine sove- 
reignty in the salvation of men; sec 
Note Rom.ix 29. § The Lord. Heb. 
JEuovau. Note ver. 2. § Of hosts. 
nisss T'zebhdoth—the word sometimes 


translated Sabaoth; Rom. ix. 29; James 
v. 4. The word means literally armies 
or military hosts. It is applied however 
to the angels which surround the throne 
of God; 1 Kings xxii. 19; 2 Chron. 
xvili. 18; Ps. citi. 21; and to the stars 
or constellations that appear to be mar- 
shalled in the sky; Jer. xxxiii. 22; Isa. 
xl. 26. This host, or the * host of hea- 
ven,’ was frequenily an object of idola- 
trous worship; Deut. iv. 19; xvii. 3;° 
2 Kings xvii. 16. Ged is called Jenovan 
of hosts because he is at the head of all 
these armies, as their leader and com- 
mander ; he marshals and directs them 
—as a general does the army under his 
command. ‘This,’ says Gesenius, ‘is 
the most common name of God in Isaiah, 
and in Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Mala- 
chi, Jt represents him as the ruler of 
the hosts of heaven, i.e., the angels and 
the stars. Sometimes, but less fre- 
quently, we meet with the appellation 
Jehovah, God of hosts. IJlence, some 
suppose the expression Jehovah of hosts 
to be elliptical. But it is not a correct 
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10 Hear the word of the Lorn, 
ye rulers of Sodom; give ear unto 
the law of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah ; 
assertion that Jehovah, as a proper 
name, admits of no genitive. But such 
relations and adjuncts as depend upon 
the genitive, often depend upon proper 
names. So in Arabic, one is called 
Rebiah of the poor in reference to his 
liability.” The name is given here, 
because to save any portion of a nation 
so wicked implied the exercise of the 
same power as that by witich he con- 
trolled the hosts of heaven. J Remnant. 
A small part—that which is left. It 
means here, that God had spared a por- 
tion of the nation, so that they were not 
entirely overthrown. { We should haus 
been as Sodom, &c. This does not re- 
fer to the character of the people, but to 
their destiny. If God had not inter- 
posed to save them they would have been 
overwhelmed enéively as Sodom was ; 
comp. Gen. xix. 24, 25. 

10. Hear the word of the Lord. The 
message of God. Javing stated the 
calamities under which the nation was 
groaning, the prophet proceeds to ad- 
dress the rulers, and to state the cause 
of all these woes. QJ Ye rulers of 
Sodom. The incidental mention of 
Sudom in the previous.verse gives oc- 
easion for this beautiful transition, and 
abrupt and spirited address. Their 
chavacter and destiny were almost like 
those of Sodom, and the prophet there- 
fore openly addresses the rulers as being 
called to preside over a people like those 
in Sodom. There could have heen no 
more severe or cutting reproof of their 
wickedness than to address them as 
resembling the people whom God over- 
threw for their enormous crimes. 

11. Zo what purpose. mad, 
‘What is it to me; or what profit or 
pleasure can I have in them?’ God 
here replies to an olyection which might 
be urged by the Jews to the represen- 
tation which had been made of their 
guilt. The objection would be, that 
they were strict in the duties of their 
religion, and that they even abounded 
in offering victims of sacrifice. God 
replies in this and the following verses, 
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11 ‘lo what purpose ¢1is the mul- 
titude of your sacrifices unto me ? 
saith the Lorp: I am full of the 

a Ps.30.8,&c. Amos 5 21,22, 


that all this would be of no use, and 
would meet with no acceptance, unless 
it were the offering of the heart. He 
demanded righteousness ; and without 
that, all external offerings would be 
vain. The same sentiment often oc- 
curs in the Old Testament. 


Hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices 
As in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
And to hearken than the fat of rams. 
1 Sam. xv. 22 
To what purpose shall frankincense be brought 
unto me from Sabah ? 
Or the rich aromatic reed from n far country? 
Your burnt-offerings are not acceptable, 
Nor your sacrifices pleasaut unto me. 
Jer. vi. 20. Blaney. 


For I desired mercy and not sacrifice; 
And the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
Gilerings. Hosea vi. 6. 
I hate, I despise your solemn feast days, 
And I will not smell in your solemn assemblies ; 
Though ye offer me your burnt-offerings, 
pat gaan meat-offerings, 
I will not accept them ; 
Neither will I regard the thank-offerings of your 
fat beasts. 
Take thou away from me the noise of*thy songs; 
For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let judgment run down as waters, 
And righteousness as a mighty stream. 
Amos v, 21—24. 
q Js the multitude. ‘There was no 
deficiency in the amount of offerings. 
It was admitted that they complied in 
this respect with the requirements of 
the law; and that they offered an 
abundance of sacrifices, so numcrous as 
to be called a anwliztude—s" robh, a 
vast number. Wypocrites abound in 
outward religious observances just in 
proportion to their neglect of the spi- 
ritual requirements of God's word; 
comp. Matt. xxiii. 28. ( Yous sacrifices. 
saat zibhhhekhém, from M33, to slay ; 
especially to slay for sacrifice. ‘The word 
used here denotes any sacrifice which 
was made by blood ; but is distinguished 
from the burnt-offering from the fat, 
that this was not entirely consumed. 
It is applied to the sin-offering, trespass- 
offering, thank-offering. ‘The word also 
stands opposed to the offerings which 
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burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat 


of fed beasts; and I delight not in 


the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, 


or of lhe-goats. 


were made without blood (mh min- 
hha). Any offering that consisted in an 
animal that was slain came under this 
general denomination of sacrifice, Ex. 
x. 25; Lev. xvii. 8; Num. xv. 6. 
] Burnt-oferings. nisy oléth, from 
tbe, alah, to go up, ascend. It is ap- 
plied to a sacrifice that was wholly con- 
sumed, or made to ascend on an altar. 
Tt answers to the Greek éaéxaveror— 
holocaust, that which is entirely’ con- 
sumed. Such offerings abounded 
among the Hebrews. ‘The burnt-offer- 
ing was wholly consumed on the altar, 
excepting the skin and the blood. ‘The 
blocd was sprinkled round the altar, and 
the other parts of the animal which 
was slain, were laid upon the altar and 
entircly burned ; see Lev. i. This was 
commonly a voluntary offering; and 
this shows their zeal to comply with the 
external forms of religion. J Iam full. 
‘mz20, I am satiated. The word is 
usually applied to food and drink, de- 
noting satisfaction, or satiety. It is 
used here with great force, denoting 
that their offerings had been so numer- 
ous and so incessant, that God was 
satiated with them. It means that 
he was weary, tired, disgusted with 
them. ‘Thus, in Job vii. 4: ‘I am 
full—msae—of tossings to and fro 
unto the dawning of the day.’ Prov. 
xxv. 17; 


Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house, 
-he be weary (Heb. full) of thee, and hate 
ce. 


{ Fat, &c. They were required to offer, 
not the lame, or the diseased (Deut. xv. 
21; xvii. 1; Lev. xvii. 20; Mal. i. 7, 8); 
and God admits here that they had ex- 
lernally complied with this requirement. 
The fat was burned on the altar. § J 
delight not. That is, I delight not in 
them when offered without the heart ; 
or I delight not in them in comparison 
with works of righteousness ; see Amos 
v. 21-24; Ps. iv. 9-13; li. 16-19. 

12, When you come to appear before 
né. The temple was in Jerusa‘em, and 
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12 When ye come to “appear be- 
fore me, who hath required this at 
your hand to tread my courts ? 


1 great he-goats. 2 be seen. 


was regarded as the habitation, or dwell- 
tng-place, of the God of Israel. Par- 
ticularly, the most holy place of the 
temple was deemed the place of his 
sacred abode. The Shekinah—from 


{2d shakhdin, to dwell—the visible sym- 


bol of his presence, rested on the cover 
of the ark, and from this place he was 
accustomed to commune with his people, 
and to give responses to their requests. 
Hence, ‘to appear before God,’ Heb. 
‘to be seen before my face,’ 2 mis%> 
for "35 Mx, means to appear in his tem- 
pleasa worshipper. The phrase occurs 
in this sense in the following places: 
Exod. xxxiv. 23, 24; Deut. xxxi. 11; 
1 Sam. i. 22; Ps. xlii. 3. Y Who hath 
required thts. The Jews were required 
to appear there to worship God (Exod, 
xxiii, 17; Deut. xvi. 16); but it was 
not required that they should appear 
with that spirit and temper. A similar 
sentiment is expressed in Ps. 1. 16. 
{ At your hand. From you. ‘Theem- 
phasis in this expression is to be laid on 
your, ‘Who has asked it of you?’ It 
was indeed the duty of the humble, and 
the sincere, to tread those courts, but 
who had required such hypocrites as 
they were to do it? God sought the 
offerings of pure worshippers, not those 
of the hypocritical and the profane. 
{i 70 tread my courts. The courts of the 
temple were the different areas or open 
spaces which surrounded it. None 
entered the temple itself but the priests. 
The people worshipped Ged in the cours 
assigned them around the temple. In 
one of those courts was the altar of 
burnt-offerings ; and the sacrifices were 
all made there; see Notes on Matt. xxi. 
12. Totread his courts was an expres- 
sion therefore, equivalent to, to worship. 
To tread the courts of the Lord here, 
has the idea of profanation. Who has 
required you to tread those courts with 
this hollow, heartless service? It is 
often used in the sense of treading 
down, or trampling on, 2 Kings vii. 17- 
20; Dan. viii 7-10; Isa. lxiii, 3-16. 
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13 Bring no more vain oblations: 
@incense is an abomination unto 


me; the new moons and sabbaths, 
@ Gu.11.43. 


13. Bring no more. God does not 
intend absolutely to forbid this kind of 
worship, but he expresses his strong 
abhorrence of the manner in which it 
was done. He desired a better state of 
mind; he preferred purity of heart to 
all this external homage. {J Vain. 
lleb. ‘ offering of vanity ’—x1d shav— 
offerings which were hollow, false, de- 
ceitful, and hypvcrjtical. {| Oblations. 
minva minkhdth. This word properly 
denotes a gift, or present, of any kind 
(Gen. xxxii. 13), and then especially a 
present or offering to the Deity, Gen. 
iv. 3-5. It does not denote a bloody 
offering, but what is improperly rendered 
in the Old ‘Testament, a meat-offering 
(Lev. ii. 1; vi. 14; ix. 17)—an offering 
made of flour or fruits, with oil and 
frankincense. A small part of it was 
burned upon the altar, and the re- 
mainder was eaten by Aaron and his 
sons with salt, Lev. ii. 1,9, 18. The 
proper translation would have been 
meal or flour-offering rather than meat- 
ofering, since the word meat with us 
now denotes animal food only. J Jn- 
censeé. More properly frankincense, 
This is an aromatic or odoriferous gum, 
which is obtained from a tree called 
Thurifera. ts leaves were like those 
of a pear-tree. It grew around Mount 
Lebanon, and in Arabia. The gum was 
obtained by making incisions in the 
bark in dogcays. It was much used in 
worship, not only by the Jews, but by 
the heathen. When burned, it pro- 
duced an agreeable odour ; and hence it 
is called a sacrifice of sweet smell, an 
odour acceptable to God; comp. Phil. 
iv. 18. That which was burned among 
the Jews was prepared in a peculiar 
manner, with a mixture of sweet spices. 
It was offered by the priest alone, and 
it was not lawful to prepare it in any 
other way than that prescribed by the 
law; see Ex, xxx. 34, de. J fs an 
abomination. Is hateful, or an object 
of abnorrence ; that is, as it was offered 
by them, with hollow service, and with 
hypocritical hearts, {| The new moons. 
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the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with; i 78 1 iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting. 

1 or, grief, 


On the appearance of the new moon, in 
addition to the daily sacrifices, two bul- 
locks, a ram, and seven sheep, with a 
meal-offering, were required to be offered 
to God, Num. x. 10; xxviii. 11-14. The 
new moon in the beginning of the month 
Tisri (October), was the beginning of 
their civil year, and was commanded to 
be observed as a festival, Ley. xxiii. 24, 
25. The appearance of the new moon 
was announced by the blowing of silver 
trumpets, Num. x. 10. Hence the an- 
nual festival was called sometimes, ‘ the 
memorial of the blowing of trumpets.’ 
The time of the appearance of the new 
moon was not ascertained, as with us, 
by astronomical calculation; but per- 


'sons were stationed, about the time it 


was to appear, on elevated places in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and when it was 
discovered, the trumpet was sounded. 
Moses did not command that this should 
be observed as a festival except at the 
beginning of the year, but it is not im- 
probable that the Jews observed each 
return of the new moonassuch. {J And 
sabbaths. maw shdébbath, from maw 
shabath, to cease to do anything ; to 
rest from labour. The words here used 
are all in the singular number, and 
should have been rendered ‘the new 
moon, and the sabbath, and the calling 
of the assembly ;’ though used in a col- 
lective sense. The sabbaths here refer 
not only to the weekly sabbaths, but to 
all their days of rest. The word sab- 
bath means properly a day of rest (Gen. 
li. 2,3); and it was applied not only to 
the seventh day, but particularly to the 
beginning and the close of their great 
festivals, which were days of unusual 
solemnity and sacredness, Lev. xvi. 31; 
xxili. 24-39. (J The calling of assem- 
bites. The solemn convocations or 
meetings at their festivals and fasts. 
{ I cannot away with. Heb. da~ xd 


—I cannot bear, or endure. J Jt is 
iniquity. That is, in the way in which 
it is conducted. This is a strong em- 
phatic expression. It is not merely 
evil, and tending to evil; but it is inz- 
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14 Your new moons and your 


appointed feasts my soul hateth: 
they are a trouble unto me; I am 
weary to bear them, 


quity itself, There was no mixture of 


good. {| Even the solemn meeting. 
The word which is here used—ma39— 


comes from the verb “39 dtzar, which 


signifies to shut up, or to close; and is 
applied to the solemnities which con- 
cluded their great feasts, as being periods 
of unusual interest and sacredness. It 
was applied to such solemnities, because 
they shut up, or closed the sacred festi- 
vals. Hence that day was called the 
great day of the feast, as being a day 
of peculiar solemnity and impressive- 
ness ; see Note, John vii. 37; comp. Lev. 
xxili. 8-36. In the translation of this 
word, however, there is a great variety 
in the ancient versions. Vulg., ‘ Your 
assemblies are iniquitous.” UXX., 


‘Your new moons, and sabbaths, and: 


great day, I cannot endure; fasting and 
idleness,” Chald. Paraph., ‘ Sacrifice 
is abominable before me; and your new 
moons, and sabbaths, since you will not 
forsake your sins, so that your prayer 
may be heard in the time of your as- 
sembling.’ Syriac, ‘In the beginnin 
of your months, and on the sabbath, 
you convene an assembly, but I do not 
cat that [2.e., sacrifices] which has been 
obtained by fraud and violence.’ The 
English translation has, however, pro- 
bably expressed the correct sense of the 
Hebrew. 

14. Your appointed feasts: That is, 
your assemblies convened on reqular set 
times—9%"9 moedh, from “9° yaddh, to 
fic, to appoint. Tlengstenberg (Chris. 
iii. p. 87) has shown that this word 
(a5g8) is applied in the Scriptures 
only to the sabbath, passover, pentecost, 
day uf atonement, and feast of taber- 
nacles. Prof. Alexander, in loc. It is 
applied to those festivals, because they 
were fixed by law to certain periods of 
the year. This verse is a very impres- 
sive repetition of the former, as if the 
soul was full of the subject, and dis- 
posed to dwell upon it. GJ Ay soul 
hateth, Thate. Ps. xi. 5. The nouns 
tea rephesh, soul, and My rudhh, spirit, 
are often used to denote the person 
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15 And when ye¢ spread forth 
your hands I will hide mine eyes 
from you; yea, when ye Jmake 


@ Mic.3.4, 1 multiply prayer. 


himself, and are to be construed as J, 
Thus, Isa. xxvi. 9: ‘ With my soul hava 
I desired thee in the night; yea, with 
my spirit within me will I seek thee 
early ;’ that is, ‘I myself seek thee ; 
I myself do desire thee.’ So the phrase, 
‘deliver my soul,’—%52—that is, de- 
liver me, Ps. xxii. 20; Ixxxiv. 3 ; Ixxxvi. 
13, 14; that thy soul may bless ame, 
Gen. xxvii. 19; Ais soul shall dwell at 
ease, Ps, xxv. 13; comp. Num. xi. 6; 
Lev. xvi. 29; Isa. lv. 2, 3; Job. xvi. 4. 
So the word spirit: ‘Thy watchful- 
ness hath preserved my spirit’—°n1 
—Job x. 12; comp. Ps. xxxi. 6; 1 Kings 
xxi. 6. The expression here is em- 
phatic, denoting cordial hatred: odi cx 
animo. GJ They are a trouble. mx 


torthh. In Deut. i, 12, this word 
denotes a burden, an oppressive load 
that produces weariness in bearing it. 
It is a strong expression, denoting that 
their acts of- hypocrisy and sin had 
become so numerous, that they becamo 
a heavy, oppressive load. qj J am weary 
to bear them. This is language which 
is taken from the act of carrying a 
burden till a man becomes weary and 
faint. So, in accordance with human 
conceptions, God represents himself aa 
burdened with their vain oblations, and 
evil conduct. There could be no more 
impressive statement of the evil effects 
of sin, than that even Omnipotence was 
exhausted as with a heavy, oppressive 
burden. 

15. Ye spread forth your hands. 
This is an expression denoting the act 
of supplication. Whenwe ask for help, 
we naturally stretch out our hands, as 
if to receive it. The expression there- 
fore is equivalent to ‘when ye pray, or 
implore merey.’ Comp. Ex, ix. 29; 
xvii. 11,12; 1 Kings viii. 22. QJ Z wild 
hide mine eyes, dc. That is, I will not 
attend to, or regard your supplications. 
The Chaldee Paraphrase is, ‘ When 
your priests expand their hands to pray 
for you.” 4 Your hands, &e. This 
is given as a reason why he would not 
hear. The expression full of blood, 
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many prayers, I will not hear: your 
hands are full of 1blocd. 
16 Wash¢ you, make you clean, 
put away the evil of your doings 
1 bloods. @ Jer.4.14, 


denotes crime and guilt of a high order 


—as, in murder, the hands would be 
dripping in blood, and as the stain on 
the hands would be proof of guilt. It 
is probably a figurative expression, not 
meaning literally that they were mur- 
derers, but that they were given to 
rapine and injustice ; to the oppression 
of the poor, the widow, d&c. The senti- 
ment is, that because they indulged in 
sin, and came, even in their prayers, with 
a determination still to indulge it, God 
would not hear them. The same sen- 
timent is elsewhere expressed ; Ps. Ixvi. 
18: ‘If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me;’ Prov. 
xxviii. 9: ‘He that turneth away his 
ear from hearing the law, even his 
prayer shall be abomination ;’ Jer. xvi. 
10-12; Zech. vii. 11, 12; Prov. i. 
28, 29. This is the reason why the 
prayers of sinners are not heard.—But 
the truth is abundantly taught in the 
Scriptures, that if sinners will forsake 
their sins, the greatness of their iniquity 
is no obstacle to forgiveness ; Isa. i. 18; 
Matt. xi. 28; Luke xvi. 11-24. 

16. Wash you. ‘This is, of course, 
to be understood in a moral sense; 
meaning that they should put away 
their sins. Sin is represented in the 
Scriptures as defiling or polluting the 
soul (Ezek. xx. 31; xxiii. 30; Hos. v. 8; 
ix. 4); and the removal of it is repre- 
sented by the act of washing ; Ps. li. 2: 
‘Wash me thoroughly from mine ini- 
quity, and cleanse me from my sin ;’ 
Jer. iv. 14: ‘O Jerusalem, wash thine 
heart from wickedness, that thou may- 
est be saved; Job ix, 30; 1 Cor. vi. 
11; Heb. x. 22; 2 Peter ii. 22; Rev. i. 
5; vii.14. It is used here in close con- 
nection with the previous verse, where 
the prophet says that their hands were 
filled with blood. He now admonishes 
them to wash away that blood, with 
the implied understanding, that then 
their prayers would be heard. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that the prophet 
directs them to do this themselves. He 
addresses them as moral «gents, and as 
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ite before mine eyes; cease? to do 
evil; 
17 Learn to do well: seck judg- 
nent, *relieve the oppressed; judge 
51Pet.3.11. 3 or, righten. 


having ability to do it. This is the 


uniform manner in which God addresses 
sinners in the Bible, requiring them to 
put away their sins, and to make them- 
selves a new heart.* Comp. Ezek. xviii. 
31, 32. GY The evil of your doings. 
This is a Hebraism, to denote your evil 
doings. 4] From before mine eyes. As 
God is omniscient, to put them away 
from before his eyes, is to put them 
away altogether. ‘To pardon or forgive 
ae is often expressed by hiding its; Ps. 
i. 9: 
Hide thy face from my sins. 

{ Cease to do evil. Comp. 1 Peter iii. 
10,11. The prophet is specifying what 
was necessary in order that their pray- 
ers might be heard, and that they might 
find acceptance with God. What he 
states here is a universal truth. If 
sinners wish to find acceptance with 
God, they must come renouncing all 
sin; resolving to put away every thing 
that God hates, however dear it may 
be to the heart. Comp. Mark ix. 
43-47, 

17. Learn todo well, To learn here 
is to become accustomed to, to practiso 
it. To do well stands opposed to all 
kinds of evil. QJ Seek judgment. The 
word judgmenti—vuet'2—here means 
justice. The direction refers particu- 
larly to magistrates, and it is evident 
that the prophet had them particularly 
in his view in all this discourse. Exe- 
cute justice between man and man with 
impartiality. The word seck—noy— 
means to pursue, to search for, as an 
object to be gained ; to regard, or care 
for it, as the main thing. Instead of 
seeking gain, and bribes, and public 
favour, they were to make it an object 
of intense interest todo justice. {| fe- 
lieve —x—literally, make straight, 
or right (margin, righten). The root— 
“ws dshdr—means to proceed, to walk 


* See the subject of moral inability discussed 
in the Notes and Supplementa: otes, under 
1 ‘Cor. ii. 14; Gal. v.17. The author’s language 


here is certainly unguarded, 
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ne fatherless; plead for the wi- 
ow. 
18 Come now, and let us reason 4 


forward ina direct line; and bears a 


relation to “2° ydshdr, to be straight. 


IIence it often means to be succcssful 
or prosperous—to go straight forward 
to success. In Piel, which is the form 
used here, it means to cause to go 
straight ; and hence, applied to leaders, 
judges, and guides, to conduct those 
under their care in a straight path, and 
not in the devices and crooked ways of 
sin; Prov. xxiii. 19 : 
ITear thou, my son, and he wise, 
And guide (wy make straight) thine heart in 
theway, ~~ 
Q The oppressed. Wim to whom in- 
justice has been done in regard to his 
character, person, or ae eh comp. 
Notes on ch. Iviii. 6. QJ Judge the 
fatherless. Do justice to him—vindi- 
cate hiscause. Take not advantage of 
his weak and helpless condition—his 
ignorance and want of experience. This 
charge was particularly necessary on 
account of the facilities which the guar- 
dians of orphans have to defraud or 
oppress, without danger of detection or 
punishment. Orphans have no experi- 
ence. Parents are their natural pro- 
tectors; and therefore God especially 
charged on their guardians to befriend 
and do justice to them; Deut. xxiv. 
17: ‘ Thou shalt not pervert the judg- 
ment of the stranger, nor the fatherless, 
nor take the widow’s raiment to pledge.’ 
{ Plead for. Contend for her rights. 
Aid her by vindicating her cause. She 
is unable to defend herself; she is liable 
to oppression; and her rights may be 
tuken away by the crafty and designing. 
It is remarkable that God so often 
insists on this in the Scriptures, and 
makes it no small part of religion; 
Deut. xiv. 29; xxiv. 17; Ex. xxii. 22: 
‘Ye shall not afflict any widow, or 
fatherless child.’ The ancient views 
of piety on this subject are expressed in 
the language, and in the conduct of Job. 
Thus, ¢tmpiety was said to consist in 
oppressing the fatherless and widow : 
They drive away the ass of the futherless, 


They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 
Job xxiv. 3. 
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together, saith the Lorp: though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
@ ch.43.28, 


He evil-cntreateth the harren that beareth not, 
And doeth not good to the widow. Ver. 21. 
Job’s own conduct was an illustration 
of the elevated and pure views of an- 
cient piety : 
When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
And when the cye saw me, it gave wiluess fo 
TC; 
Because I delivered the poor tliat cricd, 
And the fatherless, 
And him that had none to help him. ; 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
cume upon me; 
And I caused the widow’s heart to leap for joy. 
Job xxix, 11-18. 
See also Jer. vii. 6; Mal. iii. 5; Jas. i. 
23. Hence God is himself represented 
as the vindicator of the rights of the 
widow and orphan: 
A father of the fatherless, 
And a judge of the widows, 
Is Gud in his holy habitation, —_ Ps, Ixviii. 6. 
Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve 
them alive; 
And let thy widows trust in me. 
Jer. x)ix. 11. 


18. Come now. This is addressed to 
the nation of Israel; and the same ex- 
hortation is made to all sinners. It is 
a solemn act on the part of God, sub- 
mitting the claims and principles of his 
governnient to reason, on the supposi- 
tion that men say see the propriety of 
his service, and of his plan. (| Let us 
reason together. mG27371 from M35, not 
used in Kal, but in Hiphil; meaning to 
show, to prove. Job xiii. 15: ¢ Surely 
T will prove my ways (righteous) before 
him; ’ z.¢., I will justify my ways before 
him. Also lo correct, reprove, convince, 
Job xxxii. 12 ; to rebuke, reproach, cen- 
sure, Job vi. 25; to punish, Job v. 17; 
Prov. iii. 12; to judge, decide, Isa. xi. 
3; to do justice, lsa. xi. 4; or to contend, 
Job xiil. 3; xvi. 21; xxii. 4. Here it 
denotes the kind: of contention, or argu- 
mentation, which occurs in a court of 
justice, where the parties reciprocally 
state the grounds of their cause. God 
had been addressing magistrates per- 
ticularly, and commanding them to 
seek Judgment, to relieve the oppressed, 
to do justice to the orphan and widow; 
all of which terms are taken from courts 
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as white as @snow; though they be 
@ Ps.51.7. 


of law. He here continues the language, 
and addresses them as accustomed to 
the proceedings of courts, and proposes 
to submit the case as if on trial. 
He then proceeds (vers. 18-20), to 
adduce the principles on which he is 
willing to bestow pardon on them ; and 
submits the case to them, assured that 
those principles will commend them- 
selves to their reason and sober judg. 
ment. § Zhough your sins be as scarlet. 
The word used here—p*73 shaniun— 
denotes properly a bright red colour, 
much prized by the ancients. The 
Arabie verb means to shine, and the 
name was given to this colour, it is 
supposed by some, on account of its 
splendour, or bright appearance. It is 
mentioned as a merit of Saul, that he 
clothed the daughters of Israel in scar- 
let, 2 Sam. i. 24. Our word scarlet, 
denoting a bright red, expresses the 
colour intended here. ‘This colour was 
obtained from the eggs of the coceus 
ilicis,a small insect found on the leaves 
of the oak in Spain, and in the coun- 
tries east of the Mediterranean. The 
cotton cloth was dipped in this colour 
twice; and the word used to express it 
means also double-dyed, from the verb 
m20 shana, torepeat. From this double- 


dying many critics have supposed that 
the name given to the colour was de- 
rived. ‘The int-rpretation which derives 
it from the sense of the Arabie word fo 
shine, however, is the most probable, 
as there is no evidence that the dowle- 
dying was peculiar to this colour. It 
was amore permanent colour than that 
which is meationed under the word 
crimson. White is an emblem of inno- 
cence. Of eourse sins would be repre- 
sented by the opposite. Ilence we 
speak of crimes as black, or deep-dyed, 
and of the soul as stained by sin. There 
is another idea here. This was a fast, 
or fied colour. Neither dew, nor rain, 
nor washing, nor long usage, would 
remove it. Lence it is used to repre- 
sent the fixedness and permanency of 
sins in the heart. No human means 
will wash them out. No effort of man, 
no external rites, no tears, no sacrifices, 
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red like erimson, they shall be as 
wool. 


no prayers, are of themselves sufficient 
to take them away. ‘They are deep 
fixed in the heart, as the scarlet colour 
was in the web of cloth, and an almighty 
power is needful to remove them, 
{ Shall be as white as snow. Thatis, 
the deep, fixed stain, which no human 
power could remove, shall be taken 
away. In other words, sin shall be 
pardoned, and the soul be made pure. 
White, in all ages, has been the emblem 
of innocence, or purity ; comp. Ps. ]xviii. 
14; Eccl. ix. 8; Dan. vii. 9; Matt. xvii. 
2: xxviii. 3; Rev. i, 14; ili. 4, 5; iv. 4; 
vii. 9, 13. 9 Though they be red. 
The idea here is not materially different 
from that expressed in the former part 
of the verse. It is the Hebrew poetic 
form of expressing substantially the 
same thought in both parts of the sen- 
tence. Perhaps, also, it denotes inten- 
sity, hy being repeated ; see Intro. § 8. 
q Like crimson, 22m>2. The differ- 
enee between scarlet and crimson is, 
that the former denotes a deep red; the 
latter a deep red slightly tinged with 
blue. Perhaps this difference, however, 
is not marked in the original. The 
purple or crimson colour was obtained 
commonly from a shell-fish, called mu- 
rex, or purpura, which abounded chiefly 
in the sea, near Tyre; and hence the 
Tyrvian dye became so celebrated. That, 
however, which is designated in this 
place, was obtained, not from a shell- 
fish, but a worm (Heb. 234m t0/é), snail, 
or conchylium—the Helix Janthina of 
Linnieus.* ‘This colour was less per- 


* Welix Janthina is a mollusc or shell-fish, 
called the violet snail. 1t inhabits the deep sea 
in warm latitudes, and, when the water is calm, 


Telix Janthina. 


may be scen in large numbers floating on its 
surface. By the Heb. 32°F 46/4, 1s probably 
meant the Coccus ilicis of Linneus, which attains 
the size and form of a pea, is of a violet black 
colour. covered with a whitish powder, adhering 
to plants, chiefly \arious species of oak, and su 
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19 If ye be willing 
ye shall eat the good of the land: 

20 But if ye refuse and rebel, 
ye shall be devoured with the sword: 


manent than the scarlet; was of a Uluish 


cast; and is commonly in the English 
Bible rendered blue. It was employed 
usually to dye wool, and was used in 
the construction of the tabernacle, and 
in the garments of the high-priest. It 
was also in great demand by princes 
and great men, Judg. viii. 26; Luke 
xiv. 19. The prophet has adverted to 
the fact that it was employed mainly 
in dying wool, by what he has added, 
‘shall be as wool.’ YJ As wool. That 
is, as wool wndyed, or from which the 
colour is removed, ‘Though your sins 
appear as deep-stained, and as perman- 
ent as the fast colour of crimson in wool, 
yet they shall be removed—as if that 
stain should be taken away from the 
wool, and it should be restored to its 
original whiteness. 

19. If ye be willing.. If you submit 
your wills, and become voluntary in 
your obedience to my law. QJ And 
obedient. Web. If you will hear; i.e., 
my commands. { Ye shall eat, &e. 
That is, the land shall yield its increase ; 
and you shall be saved from pestilence, 
war, famine, &c. The productions of 
the soil shall no more be devoured 
by strangers, ver. 7; comp. Notes on 
ch. Ixv. 21-23. This was in accordance 
with the promises which God made to 
their fathers, and the motives to obe- 
dience placed before them, which were 
drawn from the fact, that they should 
possess a Jand of distinguished fertility, 
and that obedience should be attended 
with eminent national prosperity. Such 
an appeal was adapted to the infancy 
of society, and to the circumstances of 
the people. It should be added, how- 
ever, that with this they connected the 
idea, that God would be thetr God and 
Protector; and, of course, the idea that 
all the blessings resulting from that fact 
would be theirs; Ex. iii. 8: ‘And I am 
come down to deliver them out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and to bring 


closely resembling grain, that its insect nature 
wag not known for many centuries, &c.—Xitlo’s 
Cyclop., Art. Purple. 
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spoken zt. 
21 How is the faithful city be- 


a Lev.26,33. 


them up out of that land unto a good 
land and a large, unto a Jand flowing 
with milk and honey ;’ comp. Ex. iii. 
17; xiii. 5; Deut. xxviii, 1-9. In 
accordance with this, the language of 
promise in the New Testament is, that 
of inheriting the earth, z.¢., the land, 
Note, Matt. v. 5. The expression here 
means, that if they obeyed God they 
should be under his patronage, and be 
prospered. It refers, also, to ver. 7, 
where it is said, that strangers devoured 
the land. ‘The promise here is, that if 
they were obedient, this calamity should 
be removed. 

20. But if ye refuse, ye shall be de- 
vourcd with the sword. Your enemies 
shall come in, and lay waste the land. 
This prediction was fulfilled, in conse- 
quence of their continuing to rebel, 
when the Jand was desolated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the nation was carried 
captive to Babylon. It illustrates a 
general principle of the Divine govern- 
ment, that if men persevere in rebelling 
against God, they shall be destroyed. 
The word devour is applied to the 
sword, as if it were insatiable for de- 
struction. Whatever destroys may be 
figuratively said to devour; sce Notes 
on ch. xxxiv. 5, 6; comp. Isa. v. 24; 
Lam. il. 2; Ezek. xv. 4; Joel ii. 8; Rez. 
xi, 5—where fire issaid to devour. J Z'he 
mouth of the Lord. Jznovan himself 
This had been spoken by the mouth of 
the Lord, and recorded, Lev. xxvi. 33: 

And I will scatter you among the heathen, 
And will draw out a sword alter you; 


And your land shall be desolate, 
And your cities waste. 


On these points God proposed to xcason; 
or rather, perhaps, these principles 
are regarded as reasonable, or as com- 
mending themselvesto men. They are 
the great principles of the Divine 
administration, that if men obey God 
they shall prosper; if not, they shall be 
punished. ‘They commend themselves 
to men as just and truce; and they are 
seen and illustrated every where. 

21. How is. This is an expression 
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come an harlot! 77 was full of 
judgment; righteousness lodged in 
it: but now murderers. 

a Jer.2,20,31. 


of deploring, or lamenting. It indi- 


eates that that had occurred which was 
matter of grief. The prophet had stated 
the principles of the Divine govern- 
ment; had urged the people to reason 
with God ; and had affirmed his willing- 
ness to pardon. But it was seen that 
they would not repent. They were so 
wicked and perverse, that there was 
no hope of their reformation. His 
mind is full of this subject; he repeats 
the charge of their wickedness (21-23), 
and states what mest be the conse- 
quences, J The faithful city. Jeru- 
salem. It is represented here under 
the image of a wife—once faithful to 
her husband; oncea devoted and attached 
partner. Jerusalem was thus once. In 
former days, it was the seat of the pure 
worship of God; the place where his 
praise was celebrated, and where his 
people came to offer sincere devotion. 
In the Scriptures, the church ia often 
represented under the image of a wife, 
to denote the tenderness and sacred- 
ness of the union; Los. ii. 19, 20; Isa, 
Ixii, 5; liv. 6; Rev. xxi. 9. J An har- 
lot. She has proved to be false, treach- 
erous, unfaithful. The unfaithfulness 
of the people of God, particularly their 
idolatry, is often represented under the 
idea of unfaithfulness to the marriage 
contract; Jer. iii. 8, 9; v.73 xiii. 27; 
xxiii, 14; Ezek. xvi. 32; xxiii. 37; 
Hos, ii. 2; iv. 2. QJ Jt was th of 
judgment. It was distinguished for 
justice and righteousness. {| Lodged 
im it, This is a figurative expression, 
meaning that it was characterized as a 
righteous city. The word 72° is from 
qi> dun, to pass the night, to remain 
through the night (Gen. xix. 2); and 
then to lodge, to dwell; Ps. xxv. 13; 
Job xvii, 2; xxix. 19. In this place it 
has the sense of abiding, remaining, 
continuing permanently. Jerusalem 
was the home of justice, where it found 
protection andsaiety. {| Now murder- 
ers. By murderers here are meant 
probably unjust judges; men who did 
not regard the interests of the poor, 
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22 Thy silver is become dross, 
thy wine mixed with water: 

23 Thy princes are rebellious, 
and companions of thieves: every 


the widow, and the orphan; and who 


therefore, by a strong expression, are 
characterized as murderers. They had 
displaced justice from its home ; and had 
become the permanent inhabitants of 
the city ; comp. Note, ver. 15. 

22. Lhy silver. The sentiment in 
this verse, as it is explained by the fol- 
lowing, is, thy princes and people have 
become corrupt, and polluted. Silver is 
used here to denote what should have 
been more valuable—virtuous princes, 
Y Dross. This word—3°0—means the 


scoriae, or baser metal, which is sepa- 
rated from the purer in smelting. It 
is of little or no value ; and the expres- 
sion means, that the rulers had become 
debased and corrupt, as if pure silver 
had been converted wholly to dross. 
{ Thy wine. Wine was regarded as 
the most pure and valuable drink among 
the ancients, It is used, therefore, to 
express that which should have been 
most valued and esteemed among them 
—to wit, their rulers. J Mixed with 
water. Diluted, madeweak. <Accord- 
ing to Gesenius, the word rendered 
mixed—drra mahi—is from bine mit- 
Adil, the same as 5y2 mil, to circum- 


cise; and hence, by a figure common 
with the Arabians, to adidterate, or 
dilute wine. The word does not occur 
in this sense elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures, but the connection evidently re- 
quires it to be so understood. Wine 
mixed with water is that which is 
weakened, diluted, rendered compara- 
tively useless. So with the rulers and 
judges. They had lost the strength 
and purity of their integrity, by inter- 
mingling those things which tended to 
weaken and destroy their virtue, pride, 
the love of gifts, and bribes, &c. Di- 
vested of the figure, the passage means, 
that the rulers had become wholly 
corrupt. 

23. Thy princes, &c. This is an 
explanation of the previous verse. 
Princes mean here those attached to 
the royal family; those who by rank, 
or office, had an influence over the 
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one Joveth gifts, and followeth after 
rewards: they judge not the father- 
less, neither doth the cause of the 
widow come unto them. 


people. (J Rebellious. Against God. 
The corruption of a nation commonly 
beginswith therulers. {] Companions of 
thieves. ‘That is, they connive at the 
doings of robbers; they do not bring 
them to justice ; they are their accom- 
plices, and are easily bribed to acquit 
them. J Every one loveth gifts. Every 
magistrate can be bribed. {| Followeth 
after rewards. 93°. ‘This word de- 
notes the act of pursuing after in order 
to obtain something; and means here 
that they made it an object to obtain 
rewards by selling or betraying justice. 
They sell justice to the highest bidder. 
No more distressing condition of a people 
can be conceived than this, where jus- 
tice could not be secured between man 
and man, and where the wicked could 
oppress the poor, the widow, and the 
orphan, as much as they pleased, be- 
cause they knew they could bribe the 
judge. “i They judge not. They do 
not render justice to; ver. 17. The 
Chaldee has well expressed the sense of 
a part of this verse: ‘They say, each 
one to his neighbour, Favour me in my 
judgment, or do me good in it, and 
will recompense you in your cause.’ 
Q The cause of the widow come unto 
them. Or, rather, come before them. 
They would not take up her cause, but 
rather the cause of those who were 
esteemed able to offer a bribe, and from 
whom a gift might be expected, if a 
decision was made in their favour. 

24. Therefore saith the Lord, ao. 
The prophet having stated the guilt of 
the nation, proceeds to. show the conse- 
quences cf their crimes; or to foretell 
what would happen. The name of God 
is repeated, to attract attention ; to fill 
the mind with awe ; and to give empha- 
sis to the solemn sentence which was 
about to be uttered. J Zhe Lord. 


jis. This word properly denotes mas- 


ter, lord, owner. Gen. xxiv. 9: Lord 
over his whole house. 1 Kings xvi. 24: 
Owner of the hill Samaria. It is ap- 
plied here to Jenovan, not as a peculiar 
title, or as one of the names which he 
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24 Therefore saith the Lord, the 
Lorp of hosts, the mighty One of 
Israel, Ah, I will ease ¢me of mine 

@ Deut.28,63; Eze.5,13, 


assumes to himself, but as owner, pro- 


prietor, master, ruler of the nation. 
The word, when applied to God as one 
of his peculiar titles, has the form of an 
ancient plural termination, "348 ddond, 
The root is probably 311 dhum, to judge, 
which in ancient times was also closely 
connected with the idea of ruling. 
{ Zhe Lord of hosts. Jznovau—ruling 
in the hosts of heaven, and therefore 
able to accomplish his threatenings ; 
Note, ver. 9. he mighty One of 
Israel. He who had been their defender 
in the days of their peril; who had 
manifested his mighty power in over- 
throwing their enemies; and who had 
shown, therefore, that he was able to 
inflict vengeance on them. { Ah. “47, 


This is an expression of threatening. 
It is that which is used when an affront 
is offered, and there is a purpose of re- 
venge ; see ver. 4. Qf J will ease me. 
This refers to what is said in ver. 14, 
where God is represented as burdened 
with their crimes, ‘The Hebrew word 
is, I will be consoled, or comforted— 
i.e., by being delivered from my foes— 
ors from p43, in Niphil, to suffer pain, 
to be grieved ; and hence, to have pity, 
to show compassion. In Piel, to console 
or comfort one’s-self; to take revenge. 
The idea included in the word is that 
of grief or distress, cither in beholding 
the sufferings of others, or from some 
injury received from others. Hence, in 
Piel, it denotes to obtain relief from that 
distress, either by aiding the distressed 
object, or by taking revenge. In both 
instances, the mind, by a law of its 
nature, finds relief. T&e passion ex- 
pends itself on its proper object, and the 
mind is at ease. It is used here in the 
latter sense. It is an instance where 
God uses the Janguage which men em- 
ploy to denote passion, and where they 
obtain relief by revenge. When applied 
to God, it is to be understood in accord- 
anec with his nature, as implying simply, 
that he would punish them ; comp. Note 
on ver. 18. It means that he had been 
pained and grieved by their crimes ; 
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adversaries, and avenge me of mine 
enemies : 
25 And ¢I will turn my hand 
upon thee, and purely! purge away 
@ Bfal,3.3. 


his patience had been put to its utmost 
trial ; and now he would seek relief from 
this by inflicting due panishment on 
them. An expression explaining this 
may be seen in Ezek. v. 13: ‘Then 
shall mine anger be accomplished, and 
I will cause my fury to rest upon them, 
and I will be comforted.’ Also, Deut. 
xxviii, 63: ‘As the Lord rejoiced over 
you, to do you good; so the Lord will 
rejoice over you, to destroy you.’ 
{ Mine adversaries. The enemies to 
his law and government among the 
rebellious Jews. The expression in 
this verse is a remarkable instance of 
God’s adapting himself to our appre- 
hension, by using our language. In- 
stances occur often in the Scriptures 
where language expressive of human 
passions is applied to God ; and as hu- 
man language must be employed in 
revelation, it was indispensable. But 
those expressions are not to be under- 
stood as they are when applied to the 
passions of men, In God, they are con- 
sistent with all that is pure, and glo- 
rious, and holy, and should be so under- 
stood. The Chaldee renders this verse, 
‘T will console the city of Jerusalem ; 
but woe to the impious, when I shall be 
revealed to take vengeance on the ene- 
mies of my people.’ But this is mani- 
festly a false interpretation ; and shows 
how reluctant the Jews were to admit 
the threatenings against themselves. 


25. And Iwill turn my hand upon 
thee. This expression is capable of two 
significations. The hand may be stretch- 
ed out for two purposes, either to inflict 
punishment, or to afford help and pro- 
tection. The phrase here refers evi- 
dently to the latter, to the act of rdeem- 
ing and restoring his people, ver. 26, 27. 
The idea may be thus expressed: ‘I 
will stretch out my hand to punish my 
enemies (ver. 24), and will tern my 
hand upon thee for protection, and re- 
covery.’ Qf Purge away. This refers 
to the process of smelting, or purifying 
metals in the fire. It means, I will 
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thy dross, and take away all thy 
tin $ 
26 And I will restore thy judges 
as at the first, and thy counsellors 
1 according to purences. 


remove all the dross which has accumu- 
lated (ver. 22), and will make the sil- 
ver pure. This was commonly done by 
fire; and the idea is, that he would 
render his own people pure by those 
judgments which would destroy his enc- 
mies who were intermingled with them. 
{ Purely. The original word here— 
“22 kdébbor—has been commonly under- 
stood to mean, according to purity; t.¢., 
effectually or entirely pure. Thus it is 
translated by the Septuagint, and by 
the Latin Vulgate. But by the Chal- 
dee it is translated, ‘I will purify thee 
as with the herb borith.’ The word 
may mean lye, alkali, or potash, (Job 
ix. 30); and it may mean also ‘boraw— 
asubstance formed of alkali and boracie 
acid, much used in purifying metals. 
The essential idea is, I wili make you 
effectually, or entirely pure. {Thy 
fim. Tin is with us a well-known white 
metal. But the word used here dees 
not mean tin. It denotes the stannum 
of the ancients ; a metal formed of lead 
mixed with silver ore. Here it means, 
I will take away all the impure metal 
mixed with thee; varying the idea but 
little from the former part of the verse. 

26. And I will restore, &c. ‘That is, 
I will give you such judges as the na- 
tion had in former days—in the times 
of Moses, Joshua, d&e. Most of the 
charges in this chapter are against the 
magistrates. The calamities of the 
nation are traced to their unfaithfulness 
and corruption, ver. 17-23. God now 
says that he will remove this cause of 
their calamity, and give them pure 
magistrates. ( Thy counsellors. Thy 
advisers; that is, those occupying places 
of trust and responsibility. When this 
should be, the prophet does not say. 
The Jewish commentators suppose that 
he refers to the time after the return 
from captivity, and to such men as 
Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah; and to 
the times of Hyreanusand Herod. Je- 
rome supposes that the times of the 
Messiah are referred to. It is impos- 
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as at the beginning: afterward thou 

shalt be called, The city of righ- 

teousness, The faithful city. 
1 or, they that return of her. 


sible to determine which is the correct 
opinion; though, as the Babylonish cap- 
tivity was the punishment of those 
national sins which the prophet was 
denouncing, it is more probabie that he 
refers to the time immediately succeed- 
ing that punishment, when the nation 
would be restored. Iam inclined, there- 
fore, to the opinion, that the prophet 
had reference solely to the prosperity 
of the Jewish nation, under a succes- 
sion of comparatively virtuous princes, 
after the Babylonish captivity. J Thou 
shalt be called, &e. The principal cause 
of your wickedness and calamity, 7.e. 
vour unfaithful rulers being removed 
and punished, you shall afterwards be 
distinguished as a city of righteousness. 
] The faithful city. That is, faith- 
fu] te Jenovan—faithful in keeping his 
Jaws, and maintaining the rites of his 
religion as formerly; comp. ver. 21. 

27. Zion. Sce Note, ver. 8. The 
word Zion here is used to designate 
the whole Jewish peopie to whom the 
prophet had reference; that is, the 
inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem, 
ver. 1. @ Shall be redeemed. The 
word used here—n39—is employed in 
two senses in the Scriptures. It implies 
always the idea of deliverance, as trom 
captivity, danger, punishment, slavery, 
sin. But this idea occurs (1) sometimes 
without any reference to a price paid, 
but simply denoting to deliver, or to 
set at liberty; and (2) in other instances 
the price is specified, and then the word 
occurs under the strict and proper sense 
of redeem; z.¢., to rescue, or deliver, 
by a ransom price. Instances of the 
former general sense occur often; as 
e.q., to deliver from slavery without 
mention of a price ; Deut. vii. 8: ‘The 
Lorn loved you, and redeemed you out 
of the house of bondmen.’ See also Jer. 
xv. 21; xxxi. 11. The idea of delivering 
in any way from danger occurs often ; 
Job v. 20; ‘In famine he shall redeem 
thee from death, and in war from the 
power of the sword ;’ 1 Kings i. 29: 
‘As Jehovah liveth, that hath redeemed 
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27 Zion shall be rcdeemed with 
judgment, and her converts! with 
a yiahteousness, 

a 1Cor.1,30. 


my soul out of all distress.’ 1 Sam. iv. 
9. But the word often occurs in con- 
nection with the mention of the grice, 
and in this sense the words rendered 
redeem, ave commonly used in the New 
Testament; see Ex. xiii. 13; Num. 
xviii. 15, 16, 17; comp. Gal. iii. 13. 
L Pet. i. 18; Rev. v. 9; Eph. i. 17. 
Matt. xx. 28; 1 Tim. ii. 6. In these 
last places, the blood of Christ, or his 
atoning sacrifice, is mentioned as the 
price, or the valuable consideration, by 
which deliverance from sin is effected ; 
comp, Note, ch. xliii. 3. In the case 
now before us, however, the word is used 
in the general sense, to denote that God 
would rescwe and save his people from 
the calamities and judgments to which 
they were to be subjected on account of 
their sins. Though they were to be 
taken captive for their sins, yet they 
should again be delivered and restored 
totheirland. The Septuagint evidently 
so understands it: ‘ Her captivity 
shall be saved with judgment and 
with merey.’ The Chaldee Paraphrase 
renders it in a manner somewhat simi- 
lar: ‘But Zion, when judgment shall 
have been accomplished in her, shall be 
redeemed ; and they who keep the law 
shall be returned to it in righteousness.’ 
q With judgment. Ina righteous, just 
manner, That is, God shall evince his 
justice in doing it; his justice to a 
people to whom so many promises lad 
been rade, and his justice in delivering 
them frum long and grievous oppression. 
All this would be attended with the dis- 
plays of judgment, in effecting their 
deliverance. This might be evinced (1) 
in keeping his promises made to their 
fathers ; (2) in delivering an oppressed 
people from bondage; and (3) in the 
displays of judgment on the nations 
necessary in accomplishing the deliver- 
ance of the Jews. ‘This is the common 
interpretation. It may be, however, 
that the expression does not refer to 
the character of God, which is not at 
all the subject of discourse, but to the 
character of the people that should be 
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28 And the ! destruction of the 
transgressors and of the sinners 
shall be together,* and they that 


lodreaking. @ Ps,125.5; Lu.13,45,46. 


redeemed. Before, the nation was cor- 
rupt ; after the captivity, they would be 
just. Zion should be redeemed ; and 
the effect of that redemption would be, 
that the people would be reformed, and 
holy, and just. ‘This does not refer, 
properly, to redemption by the Lord 
Jesus, though it is equally true that 
that will be accomplished with justice, 
i.c., in entire consistency with the 
character of a just and holy God. {[ Her 
converts. ‘This is an unhappy transla- 
tion. The Hebrew here means simply, 
‘they that return of her’ (marg.) ; 
that is, those who return from captivity. 
It is implied that all would not return 
—which was true—but those who did 
return, would come back in righteous- 
ness. J With righteousness. This refers 
to the character of those whoshall return. 
The prediction is, that the character of 
the nation would be reformed (ver. 26); 
that it would be done by means of this 
very captivity; and that they who re- 
turned would come back with a different 
character from the nation at the time 
that Isaiah wrote. They would be a 
reformed, righteous people. The charac- 
ter of the nation was greatly improved 
after the captivity. ‘Their propensity 
to idolatry, in a particular manner, was 
effectually restrained ; and probably the 
character of the people after the cap- 
tivity, for morals and religion, was not 
inferior to the best periods of their 
history before. 

28. And the destruction. 39 


—the breaking, or crushing, t.e., the 
punishment which was about to come 


Heb. "3d 


upon them ; comp. Lam. ii. 11; iii. 47; In 


Prov, xvi. 18. Of the transgressors. 
Revolters, or those that rebel against 
God. @ And of the sinners. Of all 
the sinners in the nation, of all kinds 
and degrees. {| Zogether. At the same 
time with the redemption ot Zion. 
| Shall be consumed. 3535, from md9 
kala, to be completed, or finished ; to be 
consumed, wasted away; to vanish, or 
disappear. It denotes complete and 
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forsake the Lorp shall be con- 
sumed. 
29 For they shall be ashamed of 


8 Zeph.1.6. 


entire extinction ; or the completing of 
any thing. It is applied to a cloud 
of smoke, that entirely dissolves and 
disappears : 


As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away: 
So he that goeth down to the grave shall come 
up no more. Job vii. 9. 


But the wicked shall perish, 
And the enemics of the Lord shall be as the fat 

of lambs; 
They shall consunte, 
Into smoke shall they consume away. 

Ps. xxxvii. 20. 

It is applied to time, as vanishing and 
disappearing (Job vii. 6); and to the 
destruction or perishing of men; Jer. 
xvi. 4; Ezek. vy. 13. ‘The idea is that 
of complete and entire consumption and 
destruction, so that none shall be left. 
Applied to future punishment, it means 
that the destruction of sinners shall be 
total and complete. There shall be no 
sinner who shall not be destroyed ; and 
there shall be none destroyed whose 
destruction shall not be entire and total. 
The expression here refers to the heavy 
calamities which were about to come 
upon the guilty nation, but it is as 
descriptive of the future punishment 
that shall come upon the wicked. 

29. For they shall be ashamed. That 
is, when they see the punishment that 
their idolatry has brought upon them, 
they shall be ashamed of the folly and 
degradation of their worship. More- 
over, the gods in which they trusted 

! shall yield them no protection, and shall 
leave them to the disgrace and confusion 
' of being forsaken and abandoned. q Of 
‘the oaks. Groves, in ancient times, were 
the favourite places of idolatrous worship. 
the city of Rome, there were thirty- 
two groves consecrated to the gods. 
‘Those were commonly selected which 
were on hills, or high places; and they 
were usually furnished with temples, 
altars, and all the implements of idola- 
trous worship. Different kinds of groves 
were selected for this purpose, by 
different people. The Druids of the 
ancient Celtic nations in Gaul, Britain, 
and Germany, offtred their worship in 
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the oaks which ye have desired, and 


groves of oak—hence the name Druid, 
derived from dgis, drus, an oak. Fre- 
quent mention is made in the Scriptures 
of groves and high places ; and the Jews 
were forbidden to erect them; Deut. 
xvi. 21; 1 Kings xvi. 23; 2 Kings xvi. 
4; Ezek. vi. 13; xvi. 16,39 ; Ex. xxxiv. 
13; Judg. iii. 7; 1 Kings xviii. 19; 
Isa. xvii. 8; Mic. v. 14. When, there- 
fore, it is said here, that they should be 
ashamed of the oaks, it means that they 
should be ashamed of their tdolatrous 
worship, to which they were much 
addicted, and into which, under their 
wicked kings, they easily fell. Their 
calamities were coming upon them 
mainly for this idolatry.—It is not 
certainly known what species of tree is 
intended by the word translated oaks. 
The LXX. have rendered it by the word 
tdols—das cav sidddAwv atray. The 
Chaldee, ‘ye shall be confounded by 
the groves of wdols.’ The Syriac ver- 
sion also hastdols. Most critics concur 
in supposing that it means, not the oak, 
but the derebinth or turpentine tree— 
a species of fir. This tree is the Pistacta 
Terebinthus of Linnus, or the common 
turpentine tree, whose resin or juice is 
the Chian or Cyprus turpentine, used 
in medicine. The tree grows to a great 
age, and is common in Palestine. The 
terebinth—now called in Palestine the 
but’m-tree—‘ is not an evergreen, as 
is often represented; but its small, 
feathered, Jancet-shaped Jeaves fall in 
the autumn, and are renewed in the 
spring. ‘The flowers are small, and are 
followed by small oval berries, hanging 
in clusters from two to five inches long, 
resembling much the clusters of the vine 
when the grapes are just set. From 
incisions in the trunk there is said to 
flow a sort of transparent balsam, con- 
stituting a very pure and fine species of 
turpentine, with an agreeable odour like 
citron or jessamine, and a mild taste, 
and hardening gradually into a trans- 
parent gum. ‘Ihe tree is found also in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, the south of 
France, and in the north of Africa, and 
is described as not usually rising to the 
height of more than twenty feet.’— 
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ye shall be confounded for the gar- 
dens that ye have chosen. 


Robinson’s Bib. Iescarches, iii. 15, 16. 
It produces the nuts called the pistachio 
nuts. ‘They have a pleasant, unctuous 
taste, resembling that of almonds, and 
they yield in abundance a sweet and 
pleasant oi]. The best Venice turpen- 
tine, which, when it can be obtained 
pure, is superior to all the rest of its 
kind, is the produce of this tree. The 
following cut will give an idea of the 
appearance of the terebinth. 
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TURPENTINE Tree, (Pistacia Terebinthus.) 


The Lebrew word p Sy én, from bes 
él, or more commonly ">¥ eld, seems to 
be used sometimes as the Greck dgis is, 
to denote any large tree, whether cver- 
green or not; and especially any large 
tree, or cluster of trees, where the wor- 
ship of idols was celebrated. ( Which 
ye have desired. The Jews, until the 
captivity at Babylon, as all their history 
shows, easily relapsed into idolatry. The 
meaning of the prophet is, that the pun- 
ishment at Babylon would be so long and 
so severe as to make them ashamed of 
this, and turn them from it. (J Shall 
be confounded. Another word meaning 
to be ashamed. § For the gardens. 
The places planted with trees, d&e., in 
which idolatrous worship was practised. 
‘In the language of the Iclrews, every 
place where plants and trees were culti- 
vated with greater care than in the open 
field, was called a garden. The idea of 
such an enclosure was certainly borrowed 
from the garden of Eden, which the 
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80 For ye shall be as an oak 
whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden 
that hath no water. 

31 And the strong shall be as 
bountiful Creater planted for the recep- 
tion of his favourite creature. The gar- 
den of Hesperides, in Eastern fables, was 
protected by an enormous serpent ; and 
the gardensof Adonis, among the Greeks, 
may be traced to the same origin ; for 
the terms horti Adonides, the gardens 
of Adonis, were used by the ancients to 
sienify gardens of pleasure, which cor- 
responds with the name of Paradise, or 
the garden of Eden, as horti Adonis 
answers to the garden of the Lord. Be- 
sides, the gardens of primitive nations 
were commonly, if not in every instance, 
devoted to religious purposes. In these 
shady retreats were celebrated, for a 
long succession of ages, the rites of 
pagan superstition.’—Pazion. ‘These 
groves or gardens were furnished with 
the temple of the god that was wor- 
shipped, and with altars, and with every 
thing necessary for this species of wor- 
ship. ‘They were usually, also, made as 
shady and dark as possible, to inspire 
the worshippers with religious awe and 
reverence on their entrance ; comp. Note, 
Ixvi. 17. 

30. For ye, &c. The mention of the 
tree in the previous verse, gives the pro- 
phet occasion for the beautiful image in 
this. ‘They had desired the oak, and 
they should be like it. That, when the 
frost came, was divested of its beauty, 
and its Jeaves faded, and fell ; so should 
their beauty and privileges and happi- 
ness, as a people, fade away at the anger 
of God. fA garden that hath no water. 
That is theretore withered and parched 
up; where nothing would flourish, but 
where all would be desolation—a most 
striking image of the approaching deso- 
lation of the Jewish nation. In Eastern 
countries this image would be more 
striking than with us. In these hot re- 
gions, a constant supply of water is 
necessary for the cultivation, and even 
for the very existence and preservation 
of a garden. Should it want water for 
a few days, every thing in it would be 
burut up with neat.and totally destroyed. 


In all gardens, therefore,in those regions, | people. 
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tow, and the maker of it as a 
spark, and they shall both burn 
torether, and none shall quench 
them. 


there must be a constant supply of wa- 
ter, either from some neighbouring river, 
or from some fountain or reservoir within 
it. To secure such a fountain became 
an object of indispensable importance, 
not only for the coolness and pleasant- 
ness of the garden, but for the very 
existence of the vegetation. Dr. Rus- 
sell,in his Natural History of Aleppo, 
says, that ‘all the gardens of Aleppo 
are on the banks of the river that runs 
by that city, or on the sides of the rill 
that supplies their aqueduct ;’ and all the 
rest of the country he represents as per- 
fectly burnt up in the summer months, 
the gardens only retaining their verdure, 
on account of the moistness of their 
situation. 

31. And the strong. Those who have 


‘been thought to be strong, on whem the 


people relied for protection and defence 
—their rulers, princes, and the comman- 
ders of their armies. QJ As tow. The 
coarse or broken part of flax, or hemp. 
It means here that which shall be easily 
and quickly kindled and rapidly con- 
sumed. As tow burns and is destroyed 
at the touch of fire, so shall the rulers 
of the people be consumed by the ap- 
pronching calamities. {[ And the maker 
of it. This isan unhappy translation. 
The word S99) may be indeed a parti- 
ciple, and be rendered ‘its maker,’ but 
it is more commonly @ noun, and means 
his work, or his action. ‘This is its plain 
meaning here. So the Latin Vulgate, 
the Septuagint, and the Chaldee. Te 
means, that as a spark enkindles tow, so 
the works or deeds of a wicked nation 
shall be the occasion or cause of their 
destruction. The ambition of one man 
is the cause of his ruin; the sensuality 
of a second is the cause of his ; the ava- 
rice of a third is the cause of his. These 
passions, insatiable and ungratified, shall 
be the oceasion of the deep and eternal 
sorrows of hell. So is means here, that 
the crimes and hypocrisy of the nation 
would be the real cause of all the cala- 
mities that would come upon them as a 
G Shall both burn together. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS II. Ill. IV. 


Tux prophecy in this and the two following 
chapters, constitutes one continued discourse. 
At what time it was delivered is not known, and 
cannot be ascertained by the propliccy itself, 
Bishop Lowth supposes it was in the time of 
Jotham, or Uzziah, and this opinion is probably 
correct; for it is to be presumed that in collect- 
ing the prophecies, those would be placed first 
which were first delivered. Besides, the pro- 
phecy relates to a time of prosperity, when the 
fruits of commerce abounded, and did much to 
corrupt the people (see ch. ii. 7, 16, 20; iii. 18-23), 
and this accords best with the time of Uzziah, 
or the time of Jotham. Some have referred it 
to the return from Babylon, others to the times 
of the Messiah. The description in ch. ii. 2-4, 
and iv. 5,6, cannot easily be referred to any other 
times than those of the Messiah. 

The main scope of the prophecy is, todenounce 
the crimes which prevailed in the time when it 
was delivered; to threaten certain punishment 
for these crimes; and to assure the nation that 
there would be happier times when those crimes 
should have received their appropriate punish- 
ment, and when the nation should be reformed. 
The prophecy has relation solely to the kingdom 
of Judah, ch. ii, 1. The prophet opens the pro- 
phecy (ch. ii. 2) by a brief but striking state- 
ment of the happy period when the Messiah 
should come, and the happy influence of his 
advent, ch. ii. 2-4. It would seem, in looking 
at the entire prophecy, as if he hat been con- 
templating the sins of the nation which then 
abounded, until his heart was sickened, and he 
involuntarily cast his mind forward to brighter 
and happier days when these things should cease, 
and the Messiah should reign in his glory. See 
Introduction, §7. The future times of the Mes- 
siah he exhibits, by showing (ch. ii. 2) that the 
benefits of the true religion would be extended 
to all people, and would be so conspicuous as to 


The spark and the flame from the kin- 
dled flax mingle, and make one fire. So 
the people and their works would be en- 
kindled and destroyed together. They 
would burn so rapidly, that nothing 
could extinguish them. The meaning 
is, that the nation would be punished ; 
and that all their works of idolatry and 
monuments of sin would be the occasion 
of their punishment, and would perish at 
thesametime. The principle involved 
in this passage teaches us the following 
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attract their attention, as if the temple, the place 
of the worship of the true God, should be made 
conspicuous in the sight of all nations. It would 
excite a deep interest, and a spirit of earnest 
inquiry every where (ver. 3), and the effect of his 
reign would be to put an end to wars, and to 
introduce ultimately universal peace (ver. 4). 
In view of that, the prophet (ver. 5) exhorts all 
the people to turn from their sins, and to walk 
in the light of Jehovah. ‘This leads him to a 
statement of the crimes which he would seem 
to have been contemplating, and the punishment 
which must follow from their prevalence. The 
statement of the crimes and their punishment is 
somewhat intermingled, but they may be exhi- 
bited so as to be contemplated separately and 
distinctly. 


Crimes. 


Forsaking Jehovah; 

Patronage of scothsayers; 

Alliance with strangers (ver. 6); 
Accumulation of treasures; 

Preparation of war-chariots (ver. 7); 
Universal and debasing idolatry (ver. 8, 9). 


Punishments. 


God would so judge them as to produce uni- 
versal consternation (ver. 10). 

He would humble their’ pride, and bring them 
low (ver. 11, 12). 

He would smite and destroy all their wealth, 
and the sources of national corruption and 
depravity (ver. 13-17). 

He would entirely destroy the idols (ver. 18). 

He would produce universal terror und alarm 
(ver. 19-21). 


In view of these heavy judgments, the prophet 
calls on the people (ver. 22) to cease to trust in 
men, since all were mortal, and unworthy of 
their confidence. 

In chapter iii., the description of the punish- 
ment of the nation is continued (ver. 1-15), 
interming!ed with the account of their sins. 


things:—(1.) That the wicked, however 


mighty, shall be destroyed. (2.) That 
their works will be the cause of their 
ruin—a cause necessarily leading to it. 
(3.) That the works of the wicked—all 
that they do and all on which they de- 
pend—shall be destroyed. (4.) That 
this destruction shall be final. Nothing 
shall stay the flame. No tears of peni- 
tence, no power of men or devils, shall 
put out the fires which the works of the 
wicked shall enkindle, 
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There would be calamity, the removal of the 
nieans of support, and the removal of the men 
in whom the nation had reposed confidence 
(ver. 1-4), 

There would be oppression, and a violation of, 
and disregard of all the proper laws of social 
life (ver. 5). 

There would bea state of anarchy and cala- 
mity, so that no one would be willing to be a 
leader, or undertake to remove the difficulties 
of the nation, or hold an office of trust (ver. 
6,7). 

Jerusalem would be ruined (ver. 8). 

The cause of this was pride and hypocrisy 
(ver. 8, 9). 

The prophet states the principles of the Divine 
administration—that it should be well with 
the righteous, but ill with the wicked (ver. 
12-15). 

The rulers of the nation were corrupt and 
oppressive (ver. 12-15). 

The chapter closes (ver. 16-26) with a gra- 
phic description of the gaiety, pride, and folly of 
the female part of the Jewish community, and 
with the assurance that they would be involved 
in the calamities which were coming upon the 
nation. 

Chapter iv. is a continuation of the same pro- 
phecy. It contains the following parts:— 

1. A statement of the general calamity of the 
nation, indicated by the fact that the men would 
be destroyed, and that the women would apply 
to the few that remaincd that they might be 
called by their name, and their reproach be taken 
away (ver. 1). 

2, At that future time there would be a look- 
ing to the Messiah; a feeling that God only could 
interpose and save them; and a high estimate 
placed on the ‘Branch of Jehoval’—the Messiah, 
to whom alone they could look for deliverance 
(ver. 2). 

8. The people would turn to God, and there 
would be a reformation from their national sins 
ver, 3,4). The judgments of Jehovah would 
be effectual to the removal of the peculiar crimes 
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1, The word. ‘This indicates that 
this is the commencement of a new 
prophecy. It has no immediate con- 
nection with the preceding. It was 
delivered doubtless at a dificrent time, 
and with reference to a different class 
of events. In the previous chapter the 
term vision is used (ver. 1), but the 
meaning is substantially the same. 
The term word "34 dabar, denotes a 
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which the prophet haa denounced, and the 
nation would become holy. 

God would, in that future time, become the 
protector of his people, and the symbols of his 
présence and protection would be manifest every 
where in the midst of them (ver. 5, 6). 

It is evident, therefore, that this prophecy was 
uttered when the nation was proud, haughty, 
and hypocritical; when they had been success- 
fully engaged in commerce, and when the means 
of luxury abounded; when the national pride and 
vanity were manifested in dress, and luxury, and 
in the oppressive acts of the rulers; when genc- 
ral disorder and anarchy prevailed, and when a 
part of the nation at least was idolatrous. The 
entire prophecy may be regarded as a condemna- 
tion of these sins, and a solemn declaration that 
Sor these sins, wherever they prevail, the judg- 
ments of God will be poured out on a people. 
The prophecy, also, contemplates happier and 
purer times, and contains the assurance that the 
series of judgments which God would bring on 
a guilty people would «#l¢imately have the effect 
to purify them, and that all these crimes and 
calamities would be succeeded by the pure and 
peaceful reign of the Messiah. 1¢ is in accord- 
ance with the manner of Isaiah, when he suvr- 
veys existing crimes; when he sees the degrada- 
tion of his countrymen, and is deeply distressed; 
when he portrays the judgments that must cer- 
tainly come upon them; and when, as if sickened 
with the contemplation of their crimes and cala- 
nities, his mind sceks repose in the contempla- 
tion of the purer and happier period wlien the 
Messiah should reign, and peace, prosperity, and 
purity should prevail. 


f hairs word that Isaiah the son of 
Amoz saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, 

2 And @it shall come to pass 
in the last days, that the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall be 


@ Mic.4.1, Sc, 


command, a promise, a doctrine, an 
oracle, a revelation, a message, a thing, 
dc, It means here, that Isaiah fore- 
saw certain future cvents or things 
that would happen in regard to Judah 
and Jerusalem. YJ Judah, &c.; seo 
Notes, ch. i. 1. 


2. In the last days. pT ns hya 
béthharith hdyyamim. In the after 
days; in the futurtty of days; ¢.¢., in 
the time to come. This is an expres- 
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established ! in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above 


lor, prepured, 


sion that often occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. It does not of itself refer to any 
particular period, and especially not, as 
our translation would seem to indicate, 
to the end of the world. The expres- 
sion properly denotes only future time 
in general. But the prophets were 
accustomed to concentrate all their 
hopes on the coming of the Messiah. 
They saw his advent as giving charac- 
ter, and sublimity, and happiness to all 
coming times. Hence the expression 
came to denote, by way of eminence, 
the times of the Messiah, and is fre- 
quently used in the New Testament, as 
well as the Old, to designate those times; 
see Acts ii. 17; comp. Joel ii. 28; Heb. 
i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 5, 20; 1 John ii. 18; Gen. 
xlix. 1; Mic. iv. 1; Deut. iv. 30; Jer. 
xlviii, 47; Dan. xi. 28. The expres- 
sions which follow are figurative, and 
cannot well be interpreted as relating 
to any other cvents than the times of 
the Messiah. They refer to that future 
period, then remote, which would con- 
stitute the das¢ dispensation of things 
in this world—the last time—the period, 
however long it might be, in which the 
affairs of the world would be closed. 
The patriarchal times had passed away ; 
the dispensation under the Mosaic eco- 
nomy would pass away; the times of 
the Messiah would be the fast times, or 
the last dispensation, under which the 
affairs of the world would be consum- 
mated. Thus the phrase is evidently 
used in the New Testament, as denoting 
the last time,.though without implying 
that that time would be short. It 
might be longer than all the previous 
periods put together, but it would be 
the las¢ economy, and under that eco- 
nomy, or 7n that time, the world would 
be destroyed, Christ would come to 
judgment, the dead would be raised, and 
the affairs of the world would be wound 
up. The apostles, by the use of this 
phrase, never intimate that the time 
would be short, or that the day of judg- 
ment was near, but only that in that 
time the great events of the world's 
history would be consummated and 
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the hills; and all « nations shall flow 
unto i€, 


@ Ps,3.8. 


closed ; comp. 2 Thess. ii, 1-5.—This 


prophecy occurs in Micah (ch. iv. 1-5) 
with scarcely any variation. It is not 
known whether Isaiah made use of 
Micah, or Micah of Isaiah, or both of 
an older and well-known prophecy. 
Hengstenberg (Chris. i., pp. 289, 290) 
supposes that Isaiah copicd from Micah, 
and suggests the following reasons :—1. 
The prediction of Isaiah is disconnected 
with what goes before, and yet begins 
with the copulative Vay 4, and. In 
Micah, on the contrary, it is connected 
with what precedes and follows. 2. In 
the discourses of the prophets, the pro- 
mise usually follows the threatening. 
This order is observed by Micah; in 
Tsaiah, on the contrary, the promise 
contained in the passage precedes the 
threatening, and another promise fol- 
lows. Many of the older theologians 
supposed that the passages were com- 
municated alike by the Holy Spirit to 
both writers. But there is no impro- 
bability in supposing that Isaiah may 
have availed himself of Janguage used 
by Micah in describing the same event. 
q The mountain of the Lord’s house. 
The temple was built on mount Moriah, 
which was hence called the mountain of 
the Lord’s house. ‘The temple, or the 
mountain on which it was reared, would 
be the object which would express the 
public worship of the true God. And 
hence, to say that that should be cle- 
vated higher than all other hills, or 
mountains, means, that the worship of 
the true God would become an object so 
conspicuous as to be seen by all nations ; 
and so conspicuous that all nations 
would forsake other objects and places 
of worship, being attracted by the 
glory of the worship of the true God. 
q Shall be established. Shall be fixed, 
rendered permanent. Jn the top of 
the mountains. Tobe in the top of the 
mountains, would be to be conspicuous, 
or seen from afar. In other words, the 
true religion would be made known to 
all people. {J Shall flow unto it. This 
is a figurative expression, denoting that 
they would be converted to the true re- 
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3 And many peop shall go and 
say, Come? ye, and let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lorn, to the 
house of the God of Jacob: and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we 


ligion. It indicates that they would 
come in multitudes, like the flowing of 
a mighty river. The idea of the flow- 
ing of the nations, or of the movement 
of many peuple towards an object like 
a broad stream, is one that is very 
grand and sublime ; comp. Psal. Ixv. 7. 
This cannot be understood of any period 
previous to the establishment of the 
gospel. At no time of the Jewish 
history did any events occur that would 
be a complete fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy. ‘The expressions evidently refer 
to that period elsewhere often predicted 
by this prophet (Isa. xi. 10° xlit. 1, 6; 
xlix. 22; liv. 3; Ix. 3, 5, 10; Ixii. 2; Ixvi. 
12, 19), when the Gentiles would be 
brought to the knowledge of the true 
religion. In Isa. xvi. 12, there occurs 
a passage remarkably similar, and 
which may serve to explain this: 


‘Behold I will extend peace to her [to Zicn] as 


a river; 
And the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing 
stream.’ 


Under the Messiah, through the preach- 
ing of the apostles and by the spread of 
the gospel, this prophecy was to receive 
its full accomplishment. 

3. And many people shall go. This 
denotes a prevalent desive to turn to 
the true God, and embrace the true 
religion. It is remarkable that it speaks 
of an inclination among them to seck 
God, as if they were satisfied of the 
folly and danger of their ways, and felt 
the necessity of obtaining a better re- 
ligion. In many eases this has occurred. 
Thus, in modern times, the people of 
the Sandwich Islands threw away their 
gods and remained without any religion, 
as if waiting for the message of life. 
Thus, too, the heathen not unfrequently 
come from a cunsidcrable distance at 
missionary stations to be instructed, 
and to receive the Bible and tracts. 
Perhaps this is to be extensively the 
mode in which Christianity is to be 
spread. God, who has all power over 
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will walk in his paths; for out of 
Zion ® shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lorp from Jeru- 
salem. 


@ Jer.31.6; 50.5; Zee.8.31, 23. 3’ Lu.34.47, 


human hearts, may excite the heathen 
to anxious inquiry; may show them the 
folly of their religion; and may lead 
them to this preparation to embrace 
the gospel, and this disposition to go 
and seck it. He has access to all men. 
By a secret influence on the under- 
standing, the heart, and the conscience 
of the heathen, he can convince them 
of the folly of idolatry and its vices. 
He can soften down their prejudices in 
favour of their long-established systems ; 
can break down the barricrs between 
them and Christians; and can dispese 
them to receive with joy the messengers 
of salvation. He can raise up, among 
the heathen themselves, reformers, wha 
shall show them the folly of their sys- 
tems. It cannot be doubted that the 
universal triumph of the gospel will be 
preceded by some such remarkable pre- 
paration among the nations; by a 
secret, silent, but most mighty influ- 
ence from God on the heathen generally, 
that shall loosen their hold on idolatry, 
and dispose them to welcome the gospel. 
And the probability that this state of 
things exists already, and will more and 
move, should be an inducement to 
Christians to make more vigorous efforts 
to send every where the light of Jife. 
{ He will icach us of his ways. He 
will make us acquainted with his will, 
and with the doctrines of the true 
religion. For out of Zion. These 
are the words of the prophet, not of the 
people. ‘The prophet declares that the 
law would go from Zion; that is, Zion 
would be the centre from which it would 
be spread abroad; see Note, ch. i. 8. 
Zion is put here for Jerusalem, and 
means that the message of mercy to 
mankind would be spread from Jeru- 
snlem. Hence the Messiah commanded 
his disciples to tarry ‘in Jerusalem 
until they should be endued with power 
from on high.’ Luke xxiv. 49. Hence, 
also, he said that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should ‘ be preached among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem ’— 
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4 And he shall judge among the| nations, and shall rebuke many 


perhaps referring to this very passage 
in Isaiah; Luke xxiv. 47. J The law. 
This is put here for the doctrines of the 
true religion in general. The law or 
will of God, under the reign of the 
Messiah, would proceed from Zion. 
The word of the Lord. The message 
of his mercy to mankind; that which 
he has spoken respecting the salvation 
of men.—The truth which is here 
taught is, that Zion or the church is the 
source of religious truth, and the centre 
of religious influence in the world. 
This is true in the following respects :— 
(1.) Zion was the source of religious truth 
to the ancient world. MKnowledge was 
gained by travel; and it is capable of 
about as clear demonstration as any 
fact of ancient history, that no incon- 
siderable part of the knowledge pertain- 
ing to God in ancient Greece was 
obtained by intercourse with the sages 
of distant lands, and that the truths 
held in Zion or Jerusalem thus radiated 
from Jand to land, and mind to mind. 
(2.) The church is now the centre of 
religious truth to the world around it. 
(a.) The world by its philosophy never 
originates a system of religion which it 
is desirable to retain, and which con- 
veys any just view of God or the way 
of salvation. (b.) The most crude, 
unsettled, contradictory, and vague 
opinions on religion prevail in this com- 
munity called ‘the world.’ (c.) If in 
this community there are any opinions 
that are true and valuable, they can in 
most instances be traced to the church. 
They are owing to the influence of the 
pulpit ; or to an carly training in the 
Bible; or to carly teaching in the 
Sabbath-school, or to the instructions 
of a pious parent, or to the general 
influence which Christianity exerts on 
‘the community. 
the power of reformation in her hands, 
every cause of morals advancing or 
retarding as she enters into the work, 
or as she withdraws from it. (4.) The 
heathen world is dependent on the 
church for the knowledge of the true 
religion. There are xo systems of truth 
that start up ona pagan soil. There 


is no elastic energy in a heathen mind. ! 


(3.) The church holds | 


There is no recuperative power to bring 
it back to God. There is no advance 
made toward the truth in any heathen 
community. There is no well-spring 
of life to purify the soul. The effect 
of time is only to deepen the darkness, 
and to drive them farther from God. 
They only worship mere _shapeless 
blocks ; they bow down before worse 
looking idols; they enter less elegant 
and more polluted temples. The idols 
of the heathen are not constructed with 
half the skill and taste evinced two 
thousand: years ago; nor are their tem- 
ples built with such exquisite art. No 
idol of the heathen world now can com- 
pare with the statue of Minerva at 
Athens; no temple can be likened to the 
Parthenon ; nosentiment of heathenism 
in China, India, or Africa, can be com- 
pared with the views of the sages of 
Greece. The heathen world is becoming 
worse and worse, and if ever brought to 
better views, it must be by a foreign 
influence; and that influence will not go 
forth from philosophy or science, but 
from the church. It light is ever to 
spread, it is to go forth from Zion ; and 
the world is dependent on the church 
for any just knowledge of God and of 
the way to life. The ‘law is to go forth 
from Zion ;’ and the question whether 
the millions of the human family are to 
be taught the way to heaven, is just a 
question whether the church can be 
roused to diffuse abroad the light which 
has arisen on her. 

4. And he shall judge. Or he shall 
exercise the office of a judge, or umpire. 
This lterally refers to the God of Jacob 
(ver. 3), though it is clear that the 
meaning is, that he will do it by the 
Messiah, or under his reign. One office 
of a judge is to decide controversies ; to 
put an end to litigations, and thus to 
promote peace. The connection shows 
that this is the meaning here. Nations 
that are contending shall be brought to 
peace by the influence of the reign of 
the Messiah, and shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares. In other words, 
the influence of the reign of the Messiah 
shall put a period to wars, and reduce 
contending nations to peace. § And 
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people; and they ¢shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares ; and their 
a Ps,46.9; Hos.3.18, 


shall rebuke. Shall reprove them for 
their contentions and strifes. 
Lowth: ‘Shall work conviction in many peoples.’ 
Noyes: ‘He shall be a judge of the nations, 
And an unipire of. many kingdonis.’ 
He shall show them the evil of war ; and 
by reproving them for those wicked 
passions which cause wars, shall promote 
universal peace. This the gospel every 
where does; and the tendency of it, if 
obeyed, would be to produce universal 
peace. In accordance with predictions 
like these, the Messiah is called the 
Prince of Peace (Isa. ix. 6); and it is 
said that of his peace there shall be no 
end ; Isa. ix. 7. YJ And they shall beat, 
&e. They shall change the arts of war 


to those of’ peace ; or they shall abandon | P 


the pursuits of war for the mild and 
useful arts of husbandry ; comp. Ps. xlvi. 
9; Hos. ii. 20. A similar prophecy is 
found in Zech. ix. 10. The following 
extracts may serve to illustrate this 
passage :—* The Syrian plough, which 
was probably used in all the regions 
around, is a very simple frame, and 
commonly so light, that a man of 
moderate strength might carry it in 
one hand. Volney states that in Syria 
it is often nothing else than the branch 
of a tree, cut below a bifurcation, and 
used without wheels. The ploughshare 
is a piece of iron, broad but not large, 
which tips the 


Munsax Onts.tat Provost.—From Fellow's Asin Minor. 


a, the plough; 3, the pote; c, the handle or plough-tall 
bd Sy denne; ae, yokes ; I, the goad, Or lnateumane 


much does it resemble the short sword 
used by the ancient warriors, that it 
may, with very little trouble, be con- 
verted into that deadly weapon; and 
when the work of destruction is over, 
reduced again to its former shape, and 
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spears into } pruning-hooks: nation. 
shall uot lift up sword against 
1 or, seythes. 


applicd to the purposes of agriculture.’ 
¢ Their spears. Spears were much 
used in war. They were made of wood, 
with a sharpened piece of iron or other 
metal attached to the end. The prun- 
ing-hook, made for cutting the limbs 
of vines or trees, is, in like manner, a 
long piece of wood with a crooked knife 
attached to it. LIIence it was easy to 
convert the one into the other. 4 Prun- 
ing-hooks. JIooks or long knives for 
trimming vines, ‘The word here, how- 
ever, means any thing employed in 
reaping or mowing, a sickle, or a scythe, 
or any instrument to cut with, as well 
as a pruning-hook. These figures, as 
images of peace, are often used by the 
rophets. Micah (iv. 4) has added to 
this description of peace in Isaiah, the 
following : 

But they shall sit 

Every man under his vine, 

And under his fig-tree; 


And none shall make them afraid: 
For the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it. 


Joel (iii. 10) has reversed the figure, 
and applied it to war prevailing over 
peace : 
Beat your ploughshares into swords; 
And your pruning-hooks into spears. 
The same emblems to represent peace, 
which are here used by Isaiah, also 
occur in heathen poets. Thus 
© Martial; Epigr. xiv. 34: 
Falx ex ense. 
Pax me certa ducis placidos conflavit in 


usus, 
Agricolae nunc sum, militis ante fui. 


So Virgil; Georg. 1, 507: 


Squalent abductis arva colonis, 
Et curvae rigidum falces confluntur in 
enseni. 


So also Ovid; Fast. 1, 699: 


Sarcula cessubuut, versique in pila li- 
fortes, 
q Nation shall not lift up, &e. 
This is a remarkable prediction of 
universal peace under the gospel. The 
prediction is positive, that the time will 
come when it shall prevail. But it has 
not yet been fully accomplished. Wo 
may remark, however, in relation to this: 
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nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

5 O house of Jacob, come ye, 
and let us walk ¢in the light of the 


Lorp 


a Eph.5.8. 1 or, more than. 


(1.) That the tendency of the gospel 


is to promote the arts, and to produce 
the spirit of peace. (2.) It will dispose 
the nations to do right, and thus to 
avoid the occasions of war. (3.) It will 
fill the mind with horror at the scenes 
of cruelty and blood that war produces, 
(4.) It will diffuse honour around the 
arts of peace, and teach the nations to 
prize the endearments of home and 
country, and the sweet scenes of domes- 
tie life. (5.) Just so far as it has 
influence over princes and rulers, it 
will teach them to lay aside the passions 
of ambition and revenge, and the love 
of conquest and ‘glory,’ and indispose 
them to war. (6.) The tendency of 
things now is towards peace. The laws 
of nations have becn- established under 
the gospel. Difficulties can even now 
be adjusted by negotiation, and without 
aresort toarms. (7.) Wars are far less 
barbarous than they were formerly. The 
gospel has produced Humanity, mildness, 
and some degree of justice even in war. 
Tt has put an end to the unmerciful 
treatment of prisoners ; has prevented 
their being sold as slaves; has taught 
even belligerents not to murder women 
and children. (%.) Nothing remains to 
be done to make peace universal but to 
send the gospel abroad through every 
land. When that is done, the nations 
will be disposed to peace; and the 
prophet, therefore, has predicted the 
universal prevalence of peace only when 
‘ll nations shall be brought under the 
influence of the gospel. 

5. O house of Jacob. This is a direct 
address, or exhortation, of the prophet 
to the Jews. It is made in view of the 
fact that God had gracious purposes 
towards them. Ic intended to distin- 
guish them by making them the source 
of blessings to all nations. As this was 
to be their high destiny, he exhorts them 
to devote themselves to him, and to live 
to his honour. The werd house here 

means the fami/y, cr nation. The 
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G6 Therefore thou hast forsaken 
thy people, the. house of Jacob, be- 
cause they be replenished 1 from 
the east, and are soothsayers ® like 


the Philistines, and they ? please 
5 Deat.18,14. 2 or, abound ¢tzith, 


phrase is applied to the Jews because 


their tribes were descended from the 
twelve sons of Jacob. (J Let us walk. 
Let us live. The word walk is often 
used to denote human life or conduet ; 
comp. ver. 3; Rom. vi. 4; viii. 1; 1 Cor. 
v. 7; Gal. vi. 16, &e. (| Jn the light of 
the Lorn. The sense of this is: Let us 
obey the commandments of JEuovan ; 
or, as the Chaldee expresses it, ‘ Let us 
walk in the doctrine of the law of the 
Lord.’ The idea may be thus expressed : 
‘Let us not walk in the darkness and 
error of sin and idolatry, but in the light 
or instruction which God sheds upon us 
by his Jaw. He teaches us what we 
should do, and let us obey him.” Laght 
is often, in the Scriptures, thus put for 
instruction, or teaching; comp. Note, 
Matt. iv. 16; John i. 4; also, Eph. v. 8. 
6. Therefore. The prophet proceeds 
in this and the following verses, to state 
the reasons of their calamities, and of 
the judgments that had come upor 
them. Those judgments he traces to 
the crimes which he enumerates—crimes 
growing chiefly out of great commercial 
prosperity, producing pride, luxury, and 
idolatry. (Thou hast forsaken. The 
address is changed from the exhortation 
to the house of Jacob (ver. 5) to God, 
as is frequently the case in the writings 
of Isaiah. It indicates a state where the 
mind is full of the subject, and where it 
expresses itself in a rapid and hurried 
inanner. {[ Hast forsaken. Hast with- 
drawn thy protection, and given them 
over to the calamities and judgments 
which had come upon them. | They 
be replenished. Ileb. They are full. 
That is, these things abound. {[ From 
the East. Marg. Sfore than the East. 
The meaning of the expression it is not 
easy todetermine. The word translated 
East, o3p, denotes also antiquity, or 
that which is of o/d, as well as the East. 
Hence the LXX. render it, ‘ their land 
is, as of old, filled.” The Chaldee, 
‘ their land is filled with idols as at the 


88 
themselves in the children of 
strangers, 8 
@ Ne.13.23. 
beginning.’ Hither idea will suit the 


passage; though our translation more 
nearly accords with the Hebrew than 
the others. The Fast, 7.e., Arabia, 
Persia, Chaldea, &e., was the country 
where astrology, soothsaying, and divi- 
nation particularly abounded ; see Dan. 
it. 2; Deut. xviii. 9-11. | And are 
soothsayers. Our word soothsayers 
means foretellers, proynosticators, per- 
sons who pretend to predict future events 
without inspiration, differing in this 
from true prophets. What the Hebrew 
word means, it is not so easy to deter- 


mine. The word 0°3:3 onéntm may be 


derived from 429 andn, a cloud—and 
then would denote those who augur from 
the appearance of the clouds, a species 
of divination from certain changes 
observed in the sky; comp. Lev. xix. 
26: ‘Neither shall ye—observe times.’ 
2 Kings xxi. 6. This species of divina- 
tion was expressly forbidden ; see Deut. 
xvili, 10, 11, 12: ‘There shall not be 
found among you any one that useth 
divination, or an observer of times, or 
an enchanter,’ &e, Or the word may 
be derived from }P¥ ain, an eye, and 
then it will denote those who fascinate, 
enchant, or bewitch by the eye. It is 
probable that the word includes augury, 
necromancy, and witchcraft, in general 
—all which were expressly forbidden by 
the law of Moses; Deut. xviii. 10-12. 
q] Like the Philistines. The Philis- 
tines occupied the land in the south- 
west part of Palestine. The LXX. use 
the word foreigners here, as they do 
gencrally, instead of the Philistines. 
| And they please themselves. 
word here used—psi2—means literally 
to clap the hands in token of joy. It 
may also mean, to join the hands, to 
shake hands, and then it will signify 
that they joined hands with foreigners ; 
that is, they made compacts or entered 
into alliances with them contrary to the 
law of Moses. The LXX. seem to under- 
stand it of unlawful marriages with the 
women of surrounding nations—rixve 
WOAAR BAAPVAAS insvidn abrois ; comp. 
Neh. xiii, 28. It means probably, in 
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7 Their 4 land also is full of silver 


and gold, neither is there any end 
& Deut.17.17. 


general, that they entered into improper 
alliances, whether they were military, 
matrimonial, or commercial, with the 
surrounding nations. The words chil- 
dren of strangers may mean, with the 
descendants of the foreigners with whom 
Moses forbade any alliances. The Jews 
were to be a separate and peculiar 
people, and, in order to this, it was 
necessary to forbid all such foreign 
alliances; Ex. xxiii. 31, 382; xxxiv. 
12-16; Ps. evi. 3, 5; Ezva ix. 

7. Their land also is full y silver 
and gold. This gold was brought 
chiefly from Ophir. Solomon imported 
vast quantities of silver and gold from 
foreign places ; 2 Chron. viii. 18; ix. 
10; 1 Chron. xxix. 4; comp. Job xxviii. 
16; 1 Kings x. 21, 27; 2 Chron. ix. 20. 
‘And the king made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones.’—'‘ It was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon.’ 
From these expressions we see the force 
of the language of Isaiah—‘ their land 
is full,’ &e. This accumulation of 
silver and gold was expressly forbidden 
by the law of Moses; Deut. xvii. 17: 
‘Neither shall he [the king of Israel] 
greatly multiply to himself silver and 
gold.” The reason of this prohibition 
was, that it tended to produce luxury, 
effeminacy, profligacy, the neglect of 
religion, and vice. It is on this account 
that it is brought by the prophet as an 
accusation against them that their land 
was thus filled. {J Treasures. Wealth 
of all kinds; but chiefly silver, gold, 
precious stones, garments, é&c.; comp. 
Note, Matt. vi. 19. (J Their land also 
is full of horses. This was also forbid- 
den in the law of Moses ; Deut. xvii. 16: 
‘But he shall not multiply horses to 
himself, nor cause the people to return 
to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses.’ This law, however, 
was grossly violated by Solomon; 1 
Kings x. 26: ‘ And Solomon gathered 
together chariots and horsemen ; he had 
a thousand and four hundred chariots, 
and twelve thousand horsemen.’ It is 
not quite clear why the use of horses 
was forbidden to the Jews, Perhaps 
several reasons might have concurred : 
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8 Their land also is full of 2idols; 


full of horses, neither is there any|they worship the work of their 


end of their chariots: 


(1.) Egypt was distinguished for pro- 
ducing fine horses, and the Evyptians 
used them much in war (Deut. xvii. 16); 
and one design of God was to make the 
Jews distinguished in all respects from 
the Egyptians, and to keep them from 
commerce with them. (2.) Horses were 
chiefly used im war, and the tendency 
of keeping them would be to produce the 
love of war and conquest. (3.) The 
tendency of keeping them would be to 
lead them to put trusé in them rather 
than in God for protection. This is 
hinted at in Ps. xx. 7: ‘Some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses; but we 
will remember the name of JEnovan our 
God.’ (4.) Horses were regarded as 
consecrated to the sun; see Univ. Hist. 
Ane. P., vol. x., 177. Ed. 1780. ‘They 
were sacrificed in various nations to the 
sun, their swiftness being supposed te 
render them an appropriate offering to 
that luminary. There is no 
evidence, however, that they 
were used for sacrifice among 
the Hebrews. They were pro- 
bably employed to draw the 
chariots in the solemn proces- 
sions in the worship of the sun. 
The ancient Persians, who 
were sun-wershippers, dedi- 
cated white horses and cha- 
riots to the sun, and it is 
supposed that other nations 
derived the practice from 
them. The sun was sup- 
posed to be drawn daily in a 
chariot by four wondrous cour- 
sers, and the fate of Phaeton, 
who undertook to guide that 
chariot and to control those 
coursers, is known to all. The use 
of horses, therefore, among the He- 
brews in the time of Ahaz, when Isaiah 
lived (see 2 Kings xxxiii. 11), was 
connected with idolatry, and it was 
mainly on this account that the pro- 
phet rebuked their use with so much 
severity ; 2 Kings xxiii. 11. It may 
he added, that in a country like Ju- 
dea, abounding in hills and mountains, 
cavairy could not be well employed even 


a Jer.3.28, 


in war. On the plains of Egypt it 
could be employed to advantage ; or in 
predatory excursions, as among the 
Arabs, horses could be used with great 
success and effect, and Egypt and Arabia 
therefore abounded with them. Indeed, 
these may be regarded as the native 
countries of the horse. As it was the 
design of God to separate, as much as 
possible, the Jews from the surrounding 
nations, the use of horses was forbidden. 
{ Chariots. Chariots were chiefly used 
in war, though they were sometimes 
used for pleasure. Of those intended 
for war there were two kinds; one for 
the generals and princes to ride in, the 
other to break the enemy’s ranks. 
These last were commonly armed with 
hooks or scythes. They were much used 
by the ancients; Josh. xi. 4; Judg. i. 
19. The Philistines, in their war against 
Saul, had 30,000 charivts, and 6000 
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horsemen ; 1 Sam. xiii. 5, There is no 
evidence, however, that the Jews used 
chariots for war. Solomon had many 
ef them (1 Kings x. 26), but they do 
not appear to have been used in any 
military expedition, but to have been 
kept for display and pleasure. Judea 
was a mountainous country, and chariots 
would have been of little or no use in 
war. 

8. Their land also is fuil of idols; 
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own hands, the work which their 
own fingers have made: 

9 And the mean man boweth 
down, and the great man humbleth 


himself ; therefore forgive them not. 


comp. Hos. viii. 4; x. 1. Vitringa sup- 
poses that Isaiah here refers to idols 
that were kept in private houses, as 
Uzziah and Jotham were worshippers 
of the true God, and in their reign 
idolatry was not publicly practised. It 
is certain, however, that though Uzziah 
himself did right, and was disposed to 
worship the true God, vet he did not 
effectually remove idolatry from the 
land. ‘The high places were not re- 
moved, and the people still sacrificed 
and burnt incense on them; 2 Kings 
xv. 4. It was customary with the 
heathen:to keep in their houses Penates 
or household gods—small images, which 
they regarded as protectors, and to 
which they paid homage; comp. Gen. 
xxx. 19; Judg. xvii. 5; 1 Sam. xix. 13; 
Hos. iii. 4. ‘ This is a true and literal 
description of India. The traveller 
cannot proceed a mile through an in- 
habited country without seeing idols, 
and vestiges of idolatry in every direc- 
tion. See their vessels, their imple- 
ments of husbandry, their houses, their 
furniture, their ornaments, their sacred 
trees, their domestic and public tem- 
ples ; and they all declare that the land 
is full of idols.’—Roberts. J The work 
of their own hands, &c. Idols. It is 
often brought as proof of their great 
folly and degradation that they paid 
homage to what they had themselves 
made. See this severely satirized in 
Isa. x]. 18—20; xli. 67; xliv. 9-17. 

9, And the mean man. That is, the 
man in humble life, the poor, the low 
in rank—for this is all that the Hebrew 
word here—p3x—implies. The dis- 
tinction between the two words here 
used—n 7s as denoting a man of humble 


rank, and w"x as denoting one of ele- 


vated rank—is one that constantly cc- 
curs in the Scriptures. Our word mean 
conveys an idea of moral baseness and 


degradation, which is not implied in the | Lord 


Hebrew. § Boweth down. That is, 
before idols, Some commentators, how- 
ever, have understood this of bowing 
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10 Enter into the rock, and hide 
thee in the dust, for fear of the 
Lorp, and for the glory of his 
majesty. 

a ver,19,21; Rev.3.15,16. 


down in affliction, but the other is pro- 


bably the true interpretation. § And 
the great man. The men in elevated 
rank in life. The expressions together 
mean the same as all ranks of people. 
Tt was a common or universal thing. 
No rank was exempt from the prevail- 
ing idolatry. { Therefore forgive 
them not. The Hebrew is future—pd 
xen-be1. ‘Thou wilt not bear for them ; 


that is, thou wilt not bear away their 
sins [by an atonement], or ‘thou wilt 
not forgive them ;’'—but agreeable to a 
common Hebrew construction, it has the 
force of tho imperative. It involves a 
threatening of the prophet, in the form 
of an address to God. ‘So great is 
their sin, that thou, Lord, wilt not par- 
donthem.’ The prophet then proceeds, 
in the following verses, to denounce tho 
certainty and severity of the judgment 
that was coming upon them. 

10. Enter into the rock. That is, 
into the holes or caverns in the rocks, 
as a place of refuge and safety; comp, 
ver. 19, and Rev. vi. 15, 16. In times 
of invasion by an enemy, it was natural 
to flee to the fastnesses or to the caverns 
of rocks for refuge. This expression is 
highly figurative and poetic. The pro- 
phet warns them to flee from danger. 
The sense is, that such were their 
crimes that they would certainly be 
punished ; and he advises them to flee 
to a place of safety. ( And hide thee 
in the dust. In ver. 19, this is ‘caves 
of the dust.’ It is parallel to the for- 
mer, and probably has a similar mean- 
ing. But may there not be reference 
here to the mode prevailing in the East 
of are the monsoon or poisonous 
heated wind that passes over the desert? 
Travellers there, in order to be safe, are 
eee to throw themselves down, and 
to place their mouths close to the earth 
until it has passed. {J For fear of the 

. Heb. ‘From the face of the 
terror of the Lord.’ That is, the pun- 
ishment which God will inflict will sweep 
over the land, producing fear and terror. 
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11 The lofty looks ¢ of man shall 
be humbled, and- the haughtiness 
of men shall be bowed down; and 
the Lorp alone shall be exalted in 
that day. 


12 For the day of the Lorn of 


a ver.17; ch.5,.16; Ps.13.27, 3 Zep.3.11,16; Zee 9.16, 


q And for the glory, &c. That is, the 


honour or splendour which will attend 
him when he comes forth to inflict judg- 
ment on the people; ver. 19, 20. 

11. The lofty looks. Heb. ‘ The eyes 
of pride,’ i.e., the proud eyes or looks. 
Pride commonly evinces itself’ in a lofty 
carriage and supercilious aspect; Ps. 
xvili. 27. G& Shall be humbled. By 
the calamities that shall sweep over the 
land. This docs not mean that he shall 
be brought to be humble, or to have a 
humble heart, but that that on which 
he so much prided himself would be 
taken away. § Zhe Lord alone, &e. 
God will so deal with them as to vindi- 
cate his honour; to turn the attention 
entirely on himself, and to secure the 
reverence of all the people. So terrible 
shall be his judgments, and so mani- 
festly shall they come from fim, that 
they shall Iook away from every thing 
else to him alone. J Inthatday. In the 
day of which the prophet speaks, when 
God would punish them for their sins, 
Reference is probably made to the cap- 
tivity at Babylon.—Itmay be remarked, 
that one design of punishment is to lead 
men to regard and honour God. He 
will humble the pride of men, and so 
pass before them in his judgments, that 
they shall be compelled to acknowledge 
him as their just Sovereign and Judge. 

12. The day, &c. This expression 
evidently denotes that the Lord would 
inflict severe punishment upon every 
one that was lofty. Such a severe 
infliction is called the day of the Lord 
of hosts, because it would be a time 
when he would particularly manifest 
himself, and when he would be recog- 
nised as the inflicter of that punish- 
ment. //is coming forth in this manner 
would give character to that time, and 
would be the prominent event. The 
»unishment of the wicked is thus fre- 
guently called the day of the Lord; 


Isa. xiti. 6, 0: ‘Behold the day of the! 
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hosts shai be upon every one that is 
proud and lofty, and upon ever 
one that is lifted up, and he shall 
be brought low; 
13 And upon all the ¢cedars of 
Lebanon, that are high and lifted 
¢ Eze.31.3; Zec.11.1,2. 


eee ee 


Lord cometh, cruel both with wrath and 
fierce anger,’ &c.; Jer. xvi. 10: «The 
day of the Lord God of hosts, a day of 
vengeance.’ Ezek. xxx. 3; Zeph. i. 7, 
14; Joel ii. 31; see also in the New 
Testament, 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Pet. iii. 
10. | Every one that is proud and 
lofty. Or, rather, every thing that is 
high and lofty. The phrase is not 
restricted to persons, though it embraces 
them. But though the language here 
is general, the reference is doubtless, 
mainly, to the princes, magistrates, and 
nobility of the nation; and is designed 
not only to designate them as men of 
rank and power, but as men who were 
haughty in their demeanour and feel- 
ings. At the same time, there is 
included in the language, as the subse- 
quent verses show, all on which tho 
nation prided itself. 

13. And upen all the cedars of 
Lebanon. This isa beautiful specimen 
of the poetic manner of writing, 80 com- 
mon among the Hebrews, where spiritual 
and moral subjects are represented by 
grand or beautiful imagery taken from 
objects of nature. Mount Lebanon 
hounded Palestine on the north. It 
was formerly much celebrated fof its 
Jarge and lofty cedars. These cedars 
were from thirty-five to forty feet in 
girth, and very high. They were mag- 
nificent trees, and were valuable for 
ceiling, statues, or roofs, that required 
durable and beautiful timber. The 
roof ot the temple of Diana of Ephesus, 
according to Pliny, was of cedar, and 
no small part of the temple of Solomon 
was of this wood. A few lofty trees of 
this description are still remaining on 
Mount Lebanon. ‘After three hours 
of laborious travelling,’ says D’ Arvieux, 
‘we arrived at the famous cedars about 
eleven o’clock. We counted twenty- 
three of them. The circumference of 
these trees is thirty-sixfeet. The bark 
of the ecdar resembles that of the pine; 
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the leaves and cone also bear consider- 
able resemblance. The stem is upright, 
the wood is hard, and has the reputa- 
tion of being incorruptible. The leaves 
are long, narrow, rough, very green, 
ranged in tufts along the branches ; 
they shoot in spring, and fall in the 
beginning of winter. Its flowers and 
fruit resemble those of the pine. From 
the full grown trees, a fiuid trickles 
naturally, and without incision ; this is 
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clear, transparent, whitish, and after a 
time dries and hardens ; it is supposed 
to possess great virtues. The place 
where these great trees are stationed, is 
in a plain of nearly a league in circum- 
ference, on the summit of a mount 
which is enyironed on almost all sides 
by other mounts, so high that their 
summits are always covered with snow. 
This plain is level, the air is pure, the 
heavens always serene.’ 


LEBANON, AND ITs Cepans. (Cedrus Libani Conifera.) 


Maundrell found only sixteen cedars 
of large growth, and a natural planta- 
tion of smaller ones, which were very 
numerous. One of the largest was 
twelve yards six inches in girth, and 
thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs. At six yards from the ground, 
it was divided into five limbs, each 
equal to a great tree. Dr. Richardson 


visited them in 1818, and found a small | 


clump of large, tall, and beautiful trees, 
which he pronounces the most pic- 
turesque productions of the vegetable 
world that he had ever seen. In this 
clump are two generations of trees ; the 
oldest are large and massy, rearing 


their heads to an enormous height, and 
spreading their branches to a great 
extent. He measured one, not the 
largest in the clump, and found it 
thirty-two feet in cireumference. Seven 
of these trees appeared to be very old, 
the rest younger, though, for want of 
space, their branches are not so spread- 
in¢.—Bush’s Illustrations of Scripture. 
‘The celebrated cedar-grove of Leba- 
non,’ says Dr. Robinson, ‘is at least 
two days’ journey from Beirat, near the 
northern, and perhaps the highest sum- 
mit of the mountain. It has been often 
and sufficiently described by travellers 
for the last three centuries; but they 
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up, and upon all the oaks of Ba- 
shan, 

14 And upon all the high moun- 
ills that 


tains, and upon all the 
are lifted up, 


all differ as to the number of the oldest 
trees, inasmuch as in counting, some 
have included more and some less of the 
younger ones. At present, the number 
of trees appears to be on the increase, 
and amounts in all to several hundred. 
This grove was long held to be the 
only remnant of the ancient cedars of 
Lebanon. But Seetzen, in 1805, dis- 
covered two other groves of greater 
extent; and the American Missionaries, 
in travelling through the mountains, 
have also found many cedars in other 
places. The trees are of all sizes, old 
and young; but none so ancient and 
venerable as those usually visited.’— 
Bib. Researches, iii., 440, 441. The 
cedar, so large, lofty, and grand, is 
used in the Scriptures to represent 
kings, princes, and nobles ; comp. Ezek. 
xxxi, 3; Dan. iv. 20-22; Zech. xi. 1, 2; 
Isa. xiv. 8. Here it means the princes 
and nobles of the Jand of Israel. The 
Chaldee renders it, ‘ upon all the strong 
and mighty kings of the people.’ {| And 
upon all the oaks of Bashan. Bashan 
was east of the river Jordan, in the 
limits of the half tribe of Manasseh. It 
was bounded on the north and cast by 
Gilead, south by the river Jabbok, and 
west by the Jordan. It was celebrated 
for pasturage, and for producing fine 
cattle; Num. xxi. 33; xxxil. 33; Ps. 
xxii. 12; Ezek. xxxix. 18; Amos iv. 1; 
Mic. vii. 14. Its lofty oaks are also 
particularly celebrated ; Ezek. xxvii. 6; 
Amos ii. 9; Zech. xi. 2. The sense here 
is not different from the former member 
of the sentence—denoting the princes 
and nobles of the land. 

14. And upon all the high mountains. 
Judea abounded in lofty mountains, 
which added much to the grandeur of 
its natural scenery. Lowth supposes 
that by mountains and hills are meant 
here, ‘kingdoms, republics, states, 
cities ;’ but there are probably no 
parallel places where they have this 
meaning. ‘The meaning is probably 
this :—-high mountains and hills would 
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15 And upon every high tower, 
and upon every fenced wall, 

16 And upon all the ships of 
Tarshish, and upon all 1! pleasant 


pictures. 
1 pictures of desire. 


not only be objects of beauty or gran- 


deur, but also places of defence, and 
protection. In the caverns and fast- 
nesses of such hills, it would be easy for 
the people to find refuge when the land 
was invaded, The meaning of the 
prophet then is, that the day of God’s 
vengeance should be upon the places of 
refuge and strength; the strongly forti- 
fied places, or places of sure retreat in 
eases of invasion ; comp. Notes on ver. 
19. § Hills that are lifted up. That 
is, high, elevated hills. 

15. Every high tower. Towers, or 
fortresses, were erected for defence and 
protection. They were made on the 
walls of cities, for places of observation 
(comp. Note, ch. xxi. 5), or in places 
of strength, to be 2 refuge for an army, 
and to be a point from which they 
might sally out to attack their enemies. 
They were high to afford a defence 
against being scaled by an enemy, and 
also that from the top they might look 
abroad for observation; and also to 
annoy an enemy from the top, when the 
foe approached the walls of a city. 
q Every fenced wall. min muss. 
The word fenced, MPa belzurd, is 
from “$3 batzdr, to make inaccessible, 
and hence to fortify. It denetes a wall 
that is inaccessible, or strongly fortified. 
Cities were commonly surrounded by 
high and strong walls to defend them 
fromenemies. The sense is, God would 
overturn all their strong places of refuge 
and defence. 


16. And upon all the ships of Tar- 
shish. Ships of ‘Tarshish are often 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but 
the meaning of the expression is not 
quite obvious; see 1 Kings x. 22; 2 
Chron. ix. 21; xx. 386, 37; Ps. xlviii. 7, 
&e. It is evident that Zarshish was 
some distant land from which was im- 
ported silver, iron, lead, tin, &c. It is 
now generally agreed that Zartessus in 
Spain is referred to by the Tarshish of 
Scripture. Bruce, however, supposes 
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17 And ¢the loftiness of man 
shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be laid 
low: and the Lorp alone shall be 
exalted in that day. 


that it was in Africa, south of Abys- 
sinia; see Note on ch. Ix. 9. That it 
was in the west is evident from Gen. x. 
4; comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 10. In Ezek. 
xxviii. 13, it is mentioned as an import- 
ant place of trade; in Jer. x. 9, it is 
said that silver was procured there; and 
in Ezek. xxviii. 12, it is said that iron, 
lead, silver, and tin, were imported from 
it. In 2 Chron. ix. 21, it is said that 
the ships of Tarshish returned every 
three years, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, apes and peacocks. ‘These are 
productions chiefly of India, but they 
might have been obtained in trade dur- 
ing the voyage. In Isa. xxiii. 1; Ix. 
9, the phrase, ‘ships of Tarshish,’ seems 
to denote ships that were bound on long 
voyages, and it is probable that they 
came to denote a particular kind of 
ships adapted to long voyages, in the 
same way as the word Indiaman does 
with us. The precise situation of Tar- 
shish is not necessary to be known in 
order to understand the passage here. 
The phrase, ‘ships of Tarshish,’ denotes 
clearly ships employed in foreign trade, 
and in introducing articles of commerce, 
and particularly of luxury. The mean- 
ing is, that God would embarrass, and 
destroy this commerce; that his judg- 
ments would be on their articles of 
luxury. The LXX. render it, ‘and 
upon every ship of the sea, and upon 
every beautiful appearance of ships,’ 
The Targum, ‘and upon those who 
dwell in the isles of the sca, and upon 
those who dwell in beautiful palaces.’ 
Q And upon all pleasant pictures. 
Margin, ‘pictures of desire;’ that is, 
such as it should be esteemed desirable 
to possess, and gaze upon ; pictures of 
value or beauty. Targum, ‘costly pa- 
laces.’ The word rendered ‘pictures,’ 
missy, denotes properly sights, or ob- 
jects to be looked at; and docs not 
designate paintings particularly, but 
every thing that was designed for orna- 
ment or luxury. Whether the art of 
painting was much known among the 
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18 And the idols lhe shall ut- 
terly abolish. 

19 And they shall go into tho 
holes of the rocks, and into the 


aver.1), lor, shall utterly pass away, 


Hebrews, it is not now possible to deter- 


mine. Toa certain extent, it may be 
presumed to have been practised; but 
the meaning of this place is, that the 
Divine judgment should rest on all that 
was designed for mere ornament and 
luxury; and, from the description in 
the previous verses, there can be no 
doubt that such ornaments would 
abound. 

17. And the loftiness, &c.; see Note, 
ver. 11. The repetition of this makes. 
it strongly gay 

18. And the idols; Note, ver. 8. 
qQ Abolish. Ieb. ‘ Cause to pass away 
or disappear.’ He shall entirely cause 
their worship to cease. This prediction 
was most remarkably fulfilled. Before 
the captivity at Babylon, the Jews were 
exceedingly prone to idolatry. It isa 
remarkable fact that nosuch propensity 
was ever evinced after that. In their 
own land they were entirely free from 
it; and scattered as they have been 
into all lands, they have in every age 
since kept clear from idolatry. Notan 
instance, probably, has been known of 
their relapsing into this sin; and no 
temptation, or torture, has been suffi- 
cient to induce them to bow down and 
worship an idol. This is one of the few 
instances that have occurred where 
affliction and punishment have com- 
pletely answered their design. 

19. And they shall go. That is, tho 
worshippers of idols. Into the holes 
of the rocks. Judea was a mountain- 
ous country, and the mountains abound- 
ed with caves that offered a safe retreat 
for those who were in danger. Many 
of those caverns were very spacious. 
At En-gedi, in particular, a cave is 
mentioned where David with six hun- 
dred men hid himself from Saul in the 
sides of it; 1 Sam. xxiv. Sometimes 
caves or dens were artificially con-- 
structed for refuge or defence in danger; 
Judg. vi. 2; 1 Sam. siii. 6. Thus, 
‘because of the Midianites, the children 
of Israc] made them the dens which are 
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caves of the learth, for fear of the| his idols of silver,2 and his idols of 
Lorn, and for the glory of his} gold, which they made %each one 
majesty, when he ariseth to shake | for himself to worship, to the moles 


terribly ¢ the earth. and to the bats ; 
20 In that day a man shall cast @ the idole of his eileer. 
1 or, dust. @ Hag.3,6,2); He.12.26,27, 3 or, for him, 


Heb. xii. 26: ‘ Whose voice then shook 
the earth.’ The image here denotes 
that he would come forth in such wrath 
that the very earth should tremble, as 
if alarmed his presence. The mind 
cannot conceive more sublime images 
than are thus used by the sacred writers. 


20. In that day. That is, in the 
time when God would come forth to 
inflict punishment. Probably the day 
to which the prophet refers here was 
the time of the captivity at Babylon. 
q A man shall cast, &c. That is, all 
who have idols, or who have been trust- 
ing in them. Valuable as they may 
be—made of gold and silver; and much 
as he-may now rely on them or worship 
them, yet he shall then see their vanity, 
and shall cast them into dark, obscure 
places, or holes, where are moles and 


bats. J To the moles. ning “étt2. Pro- 
bably this should be read as a single 
word, and it is usually interpreted 
moles. Jerome interprets it mice, or 
moles, from "ph hhaphdr, to dig. The 


word is formed by doubling the radical 
letters to give intensity. Similar 
instances of words being divided in the 
Hebrew, which are nevertheless to be 
read as one, occur in 2 Chron. xxiv. 6; 
Jer. xlvi. 20; Lam. iv. 8; Ezek. xxvii. 
6. The mole is a-well-known animal, 
with exceedingly small eyes, that bur- 
rows under ground, lives in the dark, 
and subsists on roots, The bat lives in 
old ruins, and behind the bark of trees, 
and flies only in the night. They 
resemble each other, and are used here 
in connection, because both dwell amidst 
ruins and in obscure places ; both are 
regarded as animals of the lowest order ; 
both are of the same genus, and both 
are almost blind. ‘The sense is, there- 
fore, that the idols which had before 
been so highly venerated, would now be 
despised, and cast into obscure places, 
and amidst ruins, as worthless; see 
Bochart’s fiteroz., P.i., Lib. iii., p. 1032. 


in the mountains, and caves, and strong 
holds.’ Judg. vi. 2. To these they 
fied in times of hostile invasion. ‘ When 
the men of Israel saw that they were 
in a strait (for the people were distress- 
ed), then the people did hide themselves 
in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, 
and in hich places, and in pits;’ 1 Sam. 
xili. 6; comp. Jer. xli. 9. Mahomet 
speaks of a tribe of Arabians, the tribe 
of Thamud, who ‘ hewed houses out of 
the mountains to secure themselves ;’ 
Koran, ch. xv. and xxvi. Grots or rooms 
hewed out of rocks for various purposes 
are often mentioned by travellers in 
Oriental regions ; see Maundrell, p. 118, 
and Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, 
and particularly Laborde's Journey to 
Arabia Petrea. Such caves are often 
mentioned by Josephus as affording 
places of refuge for banditti and rob- 
bers: Ani., B. xiv. ch. 15, and Jewish 
Wars, B.i. ch. 16. To enter into the 
caves and dens, therefore, as places of 
refuge, was a very natural image to 
denote consternation. The meaning 
here is, that the worshippers of idols 
should be so alarmed as to seek for a 
place of security and refuge ; comp. ver. 
10. J When he ariseth. This is an 
expression often used in the Scriptures 
to denote the commencement of doing 
any thing. It is here derived, perhaps, 
from the image of one who has been in 
repose—as of a lion or warrior, rousing 
up suddenly, and putting forth mighty 
efforts. { Zo shake terribly the earth. 
An image denoting the presence of 
God, for judgment or punishment. One 
of the magnificent images which the 
sacred writers often use to denote the 
presence of the Lord is, that the earth 
shakes and trembles; the mountains 
bow and are convulsed ; 2 Sam. xxii. 
8: ‘Then the earth shook and trem- 
bled ; the foundations of heaven moved, 
because he was wroth;’ sce also ver. 
9-16; Judg. v. 4; Hab. iii. 6-10: ‘The 
mountains saw thee and trembled;’ 
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21 To go into the clefts of the 
rocks, and into the tops of the 
ragged rocks, for fear of the Lorn, 
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when he ariseth to shake terribly 


the earth. 
22 Cease* ye from man, whose 


and for the glory of his majesty, | breath is in his nostrils; for wherein 


a Ps.146.3,4; Jer.17.5. 


Ed. 1663. { And to the bats. ‘The 
East may be termed the country of 
bats; they hang by hundreds and 
thousands in caves, ruins, and under 
the roofs of large buildings. To enter 
such places, especially after rain, is most 
offensive. I have lived in rooms where 
it was sickening to remain, on account 
of the smell produced by those creatures, 
and whence it was almost impossible to 
expel them. What from the appear- 
ance of the creature, its sunken dimi- 
nutive eye, its short legs (with which it 
cannot walk), its leather-like wings, its 
half-hairy, oily skin, its offensive ordure 
ever and anon dropping on the ground, 
its time for food and sport, darkness, 
makes it one of the most disgusting 
creatures to the people of the East. 


GreEAT TERNATE BAT (Pleropus Edwardsii). 
From a Specimen in the British Museum. 


No wonder, then, that its name is used 
by the Ilindoos (as by the prophet) for 
an epithet of contempt. When a house 
ceases to please the inhabitants, on 
account of being haunted, they say,Give 
it to the bats. ‘* Alas! alas! my wife 
and children are dead; my houses, my 
buildings, are all given to the bats.”’ 
People ask, when passing a tenantless 
house, ‘‘ Why is this habitation given 
to the bats?’’’—Roberts. The mean- 
ing is, that the man would throw his 
idols into such places as the bats occupy 
—he would so see their vanity, and so 


is he to be accounted of ¢ 


despise them, as to throw them into old 
ruins and dark places, 

21. To go. That is, that he may 
go. | Clefts y the rocks ; see Note 
on ver. 19. J Into the tops, &e. The 
tops of such rocks were not easily 
accessible, and were therefore deemed 
places of safety. Wemay remark here, 
how vain were the refuges to which 
they would resort—as if they were safe 
from God, when they had fied to the 
places in which they sought safety from 
man. ‘The image here is, however, one 
that is very sublime. ‘The earth shak- 
ing; the consternation and alarm of the 
people; their renouncing confidence in 
all to which they had trusted; their 
rapid flight ; and their appearing on the 
high projecting cliffs, are all sublime 
and terrible images. ‘They denote the 
severity of God's justice, and the image 
is a faint representation of the con- 
sternation of men when Christ shall 
come to judge the earth; Rey. vi. 15-17, 

22. Cease ye from man. That is, 
cease to confide in or trust in him. 
The prophet liad just said (ver. 11, 17) 
that the proud and lofty men would be 
brought low; that is, the kings, princes, 
and nobles would be humbled. They 
in whom the people had been accustomed 
to confide should show their insufficiency 
to afford protection. And he calls on 
the people to cease to put their reliance 
on any of the devices and refuges of 
men, implying that trust should be 
placed in the Lord only ; see Ps. exlvi. 
3, 4; Jer. xvii. 5. 9 Whose breath is 
in his nostrils. That is, who is weak 
and short-lived, and who has no control 
over his life. All his power exists only 
while he breathes, and his breath is in 
his nostrils. It may soon cease, and we 
should not confide in so frail and fragile 
a thing as the breath of man; see Ps. 
exlyi. 3-5: 

Put not your trust in princes, 
Nor in the son of man, in whom there is no mele 
FF 


His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his eart 
In that very day his thoughts perish. 
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OR, behold, the Lord, the Lonp ; 

of hosts, doth take away ¢ from 

Jerusalem, and from Judah, the 

stay and the ® staff, the whole stay 
@ ch.36,12; Jer.38,9, } Lev.26.26. 


Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his 
iclp, 
Whose hope is in the Lord his God. 
The Chaldee has translated this verse, 
‘Be not subject to man when he is ter- 
rible, whose breath is in his nostrils; 
because to-day he Jives, and to-morrow 
he is not, and shall be reputed as 
nothing.’ It is remarkable that this 
verse is omitted by the LXX., as 
Vitringa supposes, because it might 
seem to exhort people not to put confi- 
dence in their rulers. J Fos avherein, 
&e. That is, he is unable to afford the 
assistance which is needed. When God 
sliall come to judge men, what can man 
do, who is weak, and frail, and mortal ? 
Refuge should be sought in God. The 
exhortation of the prophet here had 
respect to a particular time, but it may 
be applied in general to teach us not to 
confide in weak, frail, and dying man. 
For life and health, for food and raiment, 
for home and friends, and especially for 
salvation, we are dependent on God. 
IIe alone can save the sinner; and 
though we should treat men with all 
due respect, yet we should remember 
that God alone can save us from the 
great day of wrath. 

CHAPTER III. 

1. For. This is a continuation of 
the previous chapter. The same pro- 
phecy is continued, and the force of the 
argument of the prophet will not be seen 
unless the chapters are read together ; 
see the Analysis prefixed to ch. ii. In 
the close of the second chapter (ver. 22), 
the prophet had cautioned his country- 
men against confiding in man. In this 
chapter, a reason is given here why they 
should cease to du it—to wit, that God 
would soon take away their kings and 
princes. {] The Lord. ina; see 
Note on ch. i. 24. J The Lord of hosts; 
sce Note ch.i.9. The prophet calls the 
attention of the Jews particularly to the 
fact that this was about to be done by 
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Jeuovan of hosts—a title which he gives , 
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to God when he designs to indicate that 
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of bread, and the whole stay of 
water, 

2 The mighty ¢ man, and the man 
of war, the judge, and the prophet, 
wid the prudent, and the ancient. 

e 2Ki.24,14, 


that which is to be done implies peculiar 
strength, power, and majesty, As the 
work which was now to be done was the 
removal of the mighty men on which 
the nation was depending, it is implied 
that it was a work of power which be- 
longed peculiarly to the God of armies— 
the Almighty. {Doth take away. Is 
about to remove. In the Hebrew, the 
word here is a participle, and does not 
mark the precise time. It has reference 
here, however, to the future. (J From 
Jerusalem, &e., Note ch. i. 1. JY Zhe 
stay. Inthe Hebrew, the words trans- 
lated stay and staf are the same, with 
the exception that the former is in the 
masculine, and the latter in the femi- 
nine gender. The meaning is, that God 
would remove all kinds of support, or 
evcry thing on which they relied. The 
reference. is undoubtedly to the princes 
and mighty men on whose counsels and 
aid the nation was resting for defence ; 
see ver. 2, 3. The whole siay of 
bread. We use a similar expression 
when we say that bread is the staff of 
life. The Hebrews often expressed the 
same idea, representing the heart in 
man as being supported or upheld by 
bread, Gen. xviii. 5 (margin); Judg. 
xix. 5 (margin); Lev. xxvi. 26; Ps. 
ev. 16. QJ Stay of water. He would 
reduce them from their Juxuries intro- 
duced by commerce (ch. ii.) to absolute 
want. This often occurred in the sieges 
and wars of the nation; and in the fa- 
mines which were the consequence of 
the wars. The reference here is pro- 
bably to the invasion of the land by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The famine conse- 
quent on that invasion is described in 
Jer. xxxviil. 213 xxxviii. 9; Lam. iv. 4: 
‘The tongue of the sucking child cleav- 
eth to the roof of his mouth for thirst ; 
the young children ask bread, and no 
man breaketh it unto them.” 

2. The mighty man. The hero. Tho 
idea expressed is not simply that of 
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83 The captain of fifty, and the 


honourable ! man, and the counsel- 
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4 And I will give children ¢ to de 
their princes, and babes shall rule 


lor, and the cunning artificer, and , over them. 


the ? eloquent orator. 


personal strength and prowess, but the 
higher one of military eminence or 
heroism.— Prof. Alexander. This was 
fully accomplished in the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; 2 Kings xxiv. 14. { And 
the prudent. ‘This word in the original 
—nop—means properly a diviner, or 
a soothsayer. But it is sometimes used 
in a good sense ; see Prov. xvi. 10, mar- 
gin. The Chaldee understands it of a 
man who ts consulted, or whose opinion 
is asked, in times of perplexity or danger. 
The word was originally applied to false 
prophets, diviners, and soothsayers, who 
claimed the power of looking into futu- 
rity. It came, however, to denote also 
the man of sagacity, the statesman, the 
experienced counsellor, who from the 
records of the past could judge of the 
future, and to whom, therefore, the na- 
tion could look in times of perplexity 
and danger. Vitringa supposes that it 
may refer here to the false prophets on 
whose advice the nation might be rely- 
ing. (| The ancient. The old man. 
Such men, especially among the He- 
brews, were deemed particularly quali- 
fied to give advice. They had experi- 
ence ; they kept the traditions of their 
fathers; they had conversed with the 
wise of the preceding generation ; and 
in a lard where there were few books, 
and knowledge was to be gained mainly 
by conrersation and experience, great 
respect was shown them ; see Lev. xix. 
32; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17; 1 Kings xii. 6, 8. 

3. The captain of fifty. By this was 
probably denoted an officer in the army. 
The idea is, that the commanders of the 
various divisions of the army should be 
taken away. {| Zhe honourable man. 
Ileb. pyp xia nésu panim. The 
man of elevated countenance. That is, 
the man high in office. He was so 
called from the aspect of dignity which 
a man in office would assume. In the 
previous chapter, the phrase is used to 
denote rather the pride which attended 
such officers, than the dignity of the 
office itself. {] And the counsellor; Note, 


1 aman eminent in countenance, 
2 or, skilful of speech. a ¥ccl.10.16. 


ch. 1.26. J The cunning artificer. Heb, 


The man wise in mechanic arts ; skilled 
in architecture, dc. { And the eloquent 
orator. wWhd yar nébhon lahhdsh. 
Literally, skilled or learned in whisper- 
ing, in conjuration, in persuasion. The 
word wm lahhdsh denotes properly a 
whispering, sighing, or calling for help ; 
(Isa. xxvi. 16, ‘they have poured out 
a prayer,’ wnd—a secret speech, a 
feeble sigh for aid.) It is applied to 
the charm of the serpent—the secret 
breathing or gentle noise by which the 
charm is supposed to be effected ; Ps. 
lviil. 6; Jer. viii. 17; Eecl. x. 11. In 
ver. 20 of this chapter it denotes a 
charm or amulet worn by females; see 
Note on that verse. It is also applied 
to magic, or conjuration—because this 
was usually done by gentle whispering, 
or incantation ; see Note, ch. viii. 19. 
From this use of the word, it comes to 
denote one that influences another ; one 
who persuades him in any way, as an 
orator does by argument and entreaty. 
Ancient orators also probably sometimes 
used a species of recitative, or measured 
cadence, not unlike that employed by 
those who practised incantations. Jerome 
says that it means here, ‘a man who is 
learned, and acquainted with the law, 
and the prophets.’ Chaldee, ‘ The pru- 
dent in council.’ It may be used ina 
good sense here ; but if so, it is probably 
the only place where the word is so used 
in the Old Testament. A prophecy 
similar to this occurs in Hos. iii. 4: 
‘For the children of Israel shall abide 
many days without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an ephod, 
and without teraphim.’ 

4. And I will give children. Not 
children in respect to age so much as in 
regard to talent for governing. I will 
commit the land to the government of 
weak and imbecile princes. This would 
naturally occur when the wise and great 
were removed ; comp. Eccl. x. 16: ‘ Wo 
to thee, O Jand, when thy king is a 
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& And the people shall be op- 
pressed, every one by another, and 
every one by his neighbour: the 
child shall behave himself proudly 
against the ancient, and the base 
against the honourable. 


child ;’ comp. Isa. iii. 12. {J And babes 


shall rule, &c. That is, babes in expe- 
rience and knowledge. This was full 
accomplished in the succession of wea 
and wicked princes that succeeded 
Isaiah, until the time of Zedekiah, the 
last of them, when the temple was taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar.—Lowth. 

5. And the people shall be oppressed. 
This describes the state of anarchy and 
confusion which would exist under the 
reign of children and babes (ver. 4), 
when all law would be powerless, and all 
rights violated, and when the. feeble 
would be oppressed and borne down by 
the strong. The word used here, pro- 
perly denotes that unjust exactions or 
demands would be made, or that the 
people would be urged to fulfil them. 
{i Every one by another. In turn they 
shall oppress and vex one another. Heb. 
‘man by man; and man by his neigh- 
bour’—a strong mode of expression, 
denoting that there would be a state of 
mutual strife, and violation of rights ; 
comp. 1 Kings xx. 20. J The child, 
&c. Allranks of society shall be broken 
up. All respect due from one rank in 
life to another shall be violated. | Shall 
behave himself proudly. The word here 
used means rather to urge, or press on. 
The child shall crowd on the old man. 
This was particularly descriptive of a 
state of anarchy and disorder, from the 
fact that the Jews inculcated so much 
respect and deference for age ; see Note 
on ver. 2. ¥ Zhe ancient. The old man. 
{ And the base. The man of low rank 
in life. The word properly means the 
man that is despised, the vile, the igno- 
ble; 1°Sam. xviii. 28; Prov. xii. 9. 
Y The honourable. All the forms of re- 
spect in life would be broken up; all the 
proper rules of deference between man 
and man would be violated. Neither dig- 
nity, age, nor honour would be respected. 

6. When a man shall take hold, &c. 
In this verse, and the following verses, 
the prophet continues to describe the 
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6 When a man shall take hold 
of his brother, of the house of his 
father, saying, Thou hast clothing, 
be thou our ruler, and le this ruin 
be under thy hand: 


calamitous and ruined state that would 


come upon the Jews ; when there would 
be such a want of wealth and men, that 
they would seize upon any one that they 
thought able to defend them. The act 
of taking hold here denotes supplication 
and entreaty, as when one in danger or 
distress clings to that which is near, or 
which may be likely to aid him ; comp. 
ch. iv.1; 1 Sam. xv. 27. | His brother. 
His kinsman, or one of the same tribe 
and family—claiming protection because 
they belonged to the same iemly q Of 
the house of his father. Descended from 
the same paternal ancestors as himself. 
Probably this refers to one of an ancient 
and opulent family—a man who had 
kept himself from the civil broils and 
tumults of the nation, and who had re- 
tained his property safe in the midst of 
the surrounding desolation. In the pre- 
vious verse, the prophet had said that 
one characteristic of the times would be 
a want of respect for the aged and the 
honourable. He here says that such 
would be the distress, that a man would 
be compelled to show respect to rank ; 
he would look to the ancient and wealthy 
families for protection. § Thou hast 
clothing. In ancient times wealth con- 
sisted very much in changes of garments ; 
and the expression ‘ thou hast clothing,’ 
is the same as ‘you are rich, you are 
able to assist us ;’ see Ex. xii. 34; xx. 
26; Gen. xlv. 22; 2 Kings v. 5. Qi And 
let this ruin, &c. This is an expression 
of entreaty. ‘Give us assistance, or 
defence. We commit our ruined and 
dilapidated affairs to thee, and implore 
thy help.” The LXX. read this, ‘and 
let my food,’ z.¢., my support, ‘ be under 
thee ’—do thou furnish me food. There 
are some other unimportant variations 
in the ancient versions, but the sense is 
substantially given in our translation. 
It is expressive of great distress and 
anarchy—when there would be no ruler, 
and every man would seek one for him- 
self. ‘The whole deportment’ evinced 
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7 In that day shall he } swear, 
saying, 1 will not be an 2 healer; for 
in my house és neither bread nor 
clothing: make me not a ruler of 
the people. 

8 For Jerusalem is ruined, ¢ and 
1 Ufe up the hand, Ge.14.23. Sbinderup. a Mic.3.12, 


———_ 


here by the suppliant is one of submis- 
sion, distress, and humility. 
7. dn that day shall he swear. {e- 


brew, sto‘ Shall he lift up ’—7.c., the 


voice, or the hand. To lift up the hand 
was one of the modes of taking an oath. 
Perhaps it means only that he should 
lift up the voice—i.c., should answer; 
comp. Num. xiv. 1. The Vulgate, the 
LXX., and the Chaldee, read it simply 
‘he shall answer.’ ¥J J will not be an 
healer. Web. ‘a binder up,’ ch. i. 6. 
The Vulgate renders it, ‘I am not a 
physician.” The LXX. and the Chal- 
dee, ‘I am not sufficient to be a Jeader.’ 
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Judah is fallen; because ¢their 
tongue and their doings are against 


i the Lorn, to provoke the ¢eyes of 


The meaning is, that the state of affairs. 


was so ruinous and calamitous that he 


would not attempt to restore them, as. 


if, in the body, disease should have so 
far progressed that he would not under- 
take to restore the person, and have him 


die under his hands, so as to expose him- | 


self to the reproach of being an unsuc- 
cessful and unskilful physician. {[ Is 
neither bread nor clothing. I am not 
rich. J have not the n.cans of providing 
for the wants of the people, or to main- 
tain the rank of a ruler. ‘It is cus- 
tomary,’ says Sir John Chardin, ‘to 
gather together an immense quantity 
of clothes, for their fashions never alter.’ 
‘The kings of Persia have great ward- 
robes, where they have always many 
hundreds of habits ready, designed for 
presents, and sorted,’—LZowth. The de- 
scription here is one of very great cala- 
mity and anarchy. So great would be 
the ruin and danger, that men would be 
unwilling to be chosen to the office of 
princes and rulers, and none could be 
found who would desire to possess the 
highest honours of the nation. Generally 
nen aspire to office; here they were 
unwilling, on account of the disordered 
and ruined state of affairs, even to 
accept of it. 

8. For Jerusalem, &e. The prophet 
procecds to show the cause of this state 


his glory. 
9 ‘The show of their 4 countenance 
doth witness against them, and they 
6 Lam.5.16,17. c¢1Cor.10.23, d Jer.3.3, 


of things, ‘These are the words of the 
prophet, and not of him who was chosen 
leader.’ —Jerome. 4] Is ruined, It would 
be so ruined, and the prospect of pre- 
serving it would be so completely taken 
away, that no one could be induced to 
undertake to defend and protect it. 
q Judah. The kingdom of Judah, of 
which Jerusalem was the capital ; Note 
choi. 1. YJ Js "ales lich. fails; ve., 
is about to fall—as a tower or a tree 
fallstoruin. If the capital fell and was 
ruined, the kingdom would also fall ag 
a matter of course. { Because their 
tongue, &e. This is the reason why 
Judah was ruined. By word and deed 


i —that is, in every way they opposed 


God. The ¢ongue here represents their 


| language, their manner of speaking. It 


was proud, haughty, rebellious, perhaps 
blasphemous. Zo provoke. To irri- 
tate; tooffend. J The eyes of his glory. 
This is a Hebrew expression to denote 
his glorious eyes. The eye quickly 
expresscs anger or indignation. We 
pereeive these passions in the flashing 
of the eye sooner than in any other part 
of the countenance. Hence, to provoke 
the eyes, is an expression signifying 
simply to excite to anger, or to excite 
him to punish them. Lowth proposes 
to render this ‘to provoke the clowd of 
his glory ’—referring to the Shekinah 
or cloud that rested over the ark in the 
temple. By a slight variation of the 
Hebrew text, reading 39 instead of "39, 
it may be so read, and the Syriac so 
translates it; but the change in the He- 
brew text does not seem to be authorized. 

9. The show of their countenance. 
The word rendered the show is pro- 
bably derived from a word signifying 
to know, or to recognise, aud here de- 
notes impudence or pride. LXX.,‘ The 
shame of their face.’ § Doth witness 
against them. Answers to them; or 
responds to them (mm3z). There is a 


correspondence between the feelings of 
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declare their sin as Sodom, they 
hide z¢ not. Wo unto their soul! 
for they have rewarded evil unto 
themselves. 

10 Say ye to the righteous, that 
it shall be well with him: for they 
shall cat the fruit of their doings. 


11 Wo unto the wicked! 7z¢ shall 
a Eeel.8.12,13. 1 dane to, 


the heart and the looks, an answering 


of the countenance to the purposes of 
the soul that shows their true character, 
and betrays their plans, ‘The prophet 
refers here to the great law in physi- 
ology that the emotion3 of the heart 
will be usually capressed in the counte- 
nance ; and that by the marks of pride, 
vanity, and malice there depicted, we 
may judge of the heart; or as it is 
expressed in our translation, that the 
expression of the face will auéness 
against awicked man. {] They declare, 
&e, By their deeds. Their crimes are 
open and bold. There is no attempt at 
concealment. {J As Sodom; see Gen. 
xix. 5; comp. Note, Isa. i. 10. YJ Wo 
unto their soul. They shall bring woe 
upon themselves ; they deserve punish- 
ment. ‘This is an expression denoting 
the highest abhorrence of their crimes. 
q They have rewarded evil, &e. They 
have brought the punishment upon 
themselves by their own sins. 

10. Say ye to the righteous. The 
meaning of this verse and the following 
is sufficiently plain, though expositors 
have given some variety of interpreta- 
tion. They declare a great principle 
of the Divine administration similar to 
what is stated in ch. i. 19, 20. Lowth 
reads it, ‘Pronounce ye a blessing on 
the just ; verily good (shall be to him).’ 
Qq That it shall be well, &e. The word 
rendered ‘well,’ means ‘good.’ The 
sense evidently is, that in the Divine 
administration it shall be’ well to be 
righteous. The LXX. have rendered 
this in a remarkable manner, connect- 
ing it with the previous verse: ‘ Wo 
unto their soul, for they take evil coun- 
sel among themselves, saying, Let us bind 
the righteous, for he vs troublesome unto 
us; therefore they shall eat the fruit of 
their duings.’ 9 They shall eat, ce. 
‘That is, they shall receive the appro- 
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be ill with him: for the reward of 
his hands shall be ! given him. 

12 As for my people, children 
are their oppressors, and women 
rule over them. O my people, they 
which “lead thee cause thee to 
err, and 3destroy the way of thy 
paths. 


2 or, call thee blersed. 8 swallow up. 


priate reward of their works, and that 


reward shall be happiness, As a hus- 
bandman who sows his field and culti- 
vates his farm, eats the fruit of his 
labour, so shall it be with the rightcous. 
A similar expression i: found in Prov. 
i. 31: 

Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own 


way, 
And be filled with their own devices. 


Also Jer. vi. 19: ‘ T will bring evil upon 
this people, even the fruit of their 
thoughts ;’ comp. Gal. vi. 8. 

11. Wo unto the wicked. To all the 
wicked—but here having particular 
reference to the Jews whom Isaiah was 
addressing. GJ It shall be ¢22 with him. 
The word zd is the only word here in 
the original. It is an emphatic mode 
of speaking—expressing deep abhor- 
rence and suddenness of denunciation, 
‘Woe to the impious! JIL!’ {For the 
reward of his hands. Of his conduct. 
The hands are the instruments by 
which we accomplish any thing, and 
hence they are put for the whole man. 
qi Shall be given him. That is, shall 
be repaid to him; or he shali-be justly 
recompensed for his crimes, This is 
the principle on which God rules the 
world. It shall be well here and here- 
after, with those who obey God ; it shall 
be ill here and for ever, with those who 
disobey him. 

12. As for my people, children ave 
their oppressors. ‘This refers, doubtless, 
to their civil rulers. They who ought 
to have been their protectors, 5 espe 
them by grievous taxes and burdens. 
But whether this means that the rulers 
of the people were literaily minors, or 
that they were so in disposition and 
character, has been a question. ‘The 
origina] word is in the singular number 
(d2*2°2), and means a child, or an infant. 


It may, however, be taken collectively 
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18 The Lorn standeth up to 
plead, and standeth to judge the 
people. 

14 The Lorp will enter into judg- 
ment with the ancients of his peo- 
ple, and the princes thereof: for 
ye have eaten! up the 4 vineyard; 

@ Mic.6.2, 1 or, 3urné. 


as a noun of multitude, or as denoting 
more than one. To whom reference is 
made here cannot easily be determined, 
but possibly to Ahaz, who began to 
reign when he was twenty years old ; 
2 Kings xvi. 2. Or it may mean that 
the character of the princes and rulers 
was that of inexperienced children, 
unqualified for government. J Are 
their oppressors. Literally, ‘are their 
exactors,’ or their taxers—the collectors 
of the revenue. § And women rule 
over them. This is not to be taken 
literally, but it means either that the 
rulers were under the influence of the 
harem, or the females of the court ; or 
that they were effeminate and destitute 
of vigour and manliness in counsel. 
The LXX. and the Chaldee render this 
verse substantially alike: ‘ Thy exactors 
strip my people as they who gather the 
grapes strip the vineyard. J Zhe 
which lead thee. Heb. They who bless 
thee, or call thee blessed. (See margin. j 
This refers, doubtless, to the public 
teachers, and the false prophets, who 
blessed or flattered the people, and who 
promised them safety in their sins, 
q Cause thee toerr. Lead you astray ; 
orlead you into sin anddanger. {[ And 
destroy. Heb. Swallow up. 

13. The Lord standeth up. To 
stand up may mean the same as to 
arise. God would not sit in silence 
and see their wicked conduct; but he 
would come forth to inflict on them 
exemplary and deserved chastisement. 
{ To plead. To litigate, to contend 
with, ¢.¢c., to condemn, to inflict punish- 
ment. 

14. With the ancients, &o. With 
the old men, the counsellors. {J Ye 
have eaten up the vineyard. Heb. 
‘Ye have burnt up ’—that is, you have 
consumcd or destroyed it. By the 
vineyard is represented the Jewish re- 
public or people; Ps. xxx. 9-13; comp. 
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the spoil of the poor is in your 
houses. 

15 What mean ye that ye beat 
my people to pieces,* and grind the 
faces of the poor? saith the Lorp 
Gop of hosts. 

16 Moreover, the Lorp saith, 

& BMat.31.33. ech.58.4, 


Notes, Isa. v. 1-7. The princes and 


rulers had, by their exactionsand oppres- 
sions, ruined the people, and destroyed 
the country. { Lhe spoil of the poor. 
The plunder of the poor; or that which 
you have taken from the poor hy exac- 
tions and oppressions. The word spoil 
commonly means the plunder or booty 
which is obtained in war. 

15. What mean ye. What is your 
object? Or, What advantage is it to 
you? Or, By what right or pretence 
do you do this? { Beat my people to 
pteces. That is, that you trample on 
them; or cruelly oppress them ; Ps. xciv. 
5. ] And grind the faces of tie poor. 
This is an expression also denoting 
great oppression. It is taken from the 
act of grinding a substance on a stone 
until it is worn away and nothing is left. 
So, by their cruel exactions, by their 


¥ {injustice to the poor, they exhausted 


their little property until nothing was 
left. The word faces here is synony- 
mous with persons—or with the poor 
themselves. The word face is often 
used in the sense of person; Ex. xxxiii. 
14; 2 Sam. xviii. 11. A similar de- 
scription, though in still stronger lan- 
guage, is found in Micah iii. 2, 3: 


Who pluck off their skin from off them, 

And their flesh from off their bones; 

Who also eat the ficsh of my people, 

And flay their skin from off them; 

And they break their bones, and chop them in 
ieces, 

As for the pot, and as flesh within the caldron. 


16. Moreover, the Lord saith. In 
the previous parts of this prophecy, the 
prophet had rebuked the princes, magis- 
trates, and the people generally. In the 
remainder of this chapter, he reproves 
with great severity the pride, luxury, and 
effeminacy of the female part of the Jew- 
ish community. Some interpreters have 
understood this as designed to reprove the 
the pride and luxury of the ctttes and 
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Because the daughters of Zion are 
naughty, and walk with stretched- 


forth necks, and ! wanton eyes, 
1 deceiving with their eyes. 


towns of Judah, regarded as daughters 
of Zion; see Note, ch. 1.8. But this 
interpretation is far-fetched and absurd. 
On this principle every thing in the Bible 
might be turned into allegory. {| The 
daughters of Zion. Jewish females; they 
who dwelt in Zion. Perhaps he means 
particularly those who dwelt in Zion, 
the capital—or the females connected 
with the court. It is probable that the 
prophet here refers to the prosperous 
reign of Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 5, &e.), 
when by successful commerce luxury 
would naturally abound. {J Are haughty. 
Are proud. ¥ And walk with stretched- 
forth necks. Displaying the neck 
ostentatiously ; elevating or extending 
it as far as possible. Septuagint, 
éspnag reagnaw, with elevated or exalted 
neck ; 7.¢., with that indication of pride 
and haughtiness which is evinced by a 
lofty demeanour. ‘ When the females 
dance [in India], they stretch forth their 
necks, and hold them away, as if their 
heads were about to fall from their 
shoulders.’—J?oberts. | And wanton 
eyes, pawgnipyey The word “po 
shagdr usually means to lie, to deceive, 
and may here refer to the art of 
alluring by a wanton or fascinating 
Bale’ of the eye. ‘There has been great 

iversity of opinion about the meaning 
of this expression. Lowth proposes to 
read it, ‘and falsely setting off their 
eyes with paint,’ in allusion to a 
custom known to prevail in the East, 
of colouring the eye-lids with stibium, 
or the powder of Jead ove. This was 
done the better to exhibit the white of 
the eye, and was supposed by many to 
contribute to the healthful action of the 
eye itself. This practice is known to 
prevail extensively now; but it is not 
clear that the prophet here has reference 
to it. The expression is usually inter- 
preted to mean ‘deceiving with the 
eyes,’ that is, alluring or enticing by 
the motion of the eyes. ‘The motion of 
the eyes is mentioned (Prov. vi. 13, 14) 
as one mode of deceiving a person : 


Te winketh with his eyes, 
He speaketh with his feet, 
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walking and 2mineing as they go, 
a making a tinkling with their 
eet. 


He teacheth with his fingers; 
Frowardness is in his heart, 
He deviseth mischief continually, 


Comp. Notes on Job xiii. 14. The 
meaning here, doubtless, is, that they 
attempted to entice by the motion or 
glance of the eye. The Chaldee scems 
to have understood this of staining the 
eyes with stibium. QJ Mincing as they 
go. Margin, ‘Tripping nicely ;’ that 
is, walking with an affected gait—a 
mode which, unhappily, is too well 
known in all ages to need a more par- 
ticular description. Roberts, speaking 
of the dance in India, says, ‘Some parts 
of the dance consist of a tripping or 
mincing step, which they call ¢atte- 
fattee. The left foot is put first, and 
the inside of the right keeps following 
the heel of the former.’ J And making 
a tinkling with their feet. That is, 
they adorn themselves with ankle rings, 
and make a tinkling or noise with them 
to attract attention. ‘The cnstom of 
wearing rings on the fingers and wrists 
has been common every where. In 
addition to this, Oriental females often 
wore them on the ankles—a custom in 


3 tripping nicely. 


ANKLETS, one-sixth the real size, 
From Line’s Egyptians. 
itself not more unreasonable or absurd. 
The custom is mentioned by travellers 
in Eastern countries in more modern 
times. ‘Thus, Michaelis says, ‘In Syria 
and the neighbouring provinces, the 


‘more opulent females bind ligaments 


i 


around their feet, like chains, or brace- 
Jets, united by small chains of silver and 
gold, and exhibit them by.their sound 
as they walk.’ And Pliny (Nat. Hist., 
lib. xxiii., ch. 12) says, ‘Silver has 
succeeded to gold in the luxury of the 
females who form bracelets for their feet 
of that, since an ancient custom forbids 
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17 Therefore the Lorv will smite 
with a scab the crown of the head 
of the daughters of Zion, and the 
Lonrp will discover! their secret 


parts. 
1 make naked, 


them to wear gold.’ Frequent mention 
is made of these ornaments, says 
Rosenmiiller, in the Arabic and Persian 
poems. Roberts, speaking of the orna- 
ments on the feet of females in India, 
says, ‘ The first is a Jarge silver curb 
like that which is attached to a bridle ; 
the second is of the same kind, but 
surrounded by a great number of small 
BELLS; the third resembles a bracelet ; 
and the fourth is a convex hoop, about 
two inches deep.’ 

17. Therefore the Lord will smite 
with @ scab. ‘There is some diversity 
of rendering to this expression. The 
LXX. read it, ‘The Lord will humble 
the principal daughters of Zion ’~ - those 
who belong to the court, or to the families 
ofthe princes. The Chaldee, ‘The Lord 
will prostrate the glory of the daughters 
of Zion.’ The Syriac isthesame. The 
Hebrew word Mev sippdhh, translated 
‘will smite with a scab,’ means to make 
bald, particularly to make the hair fall 
off by sickness, Our translation con- 
veys the idea essentially, that is, that 
God would visit them with disease that 
would remove the hair which they re- 
garded as so great an ornament, and ou 
which they so much prided themselves. 
Few things would be so degrading and 
humiliating as being thus made bald. 
The description in this verse means, that 
God would humble and punish them ; 
that they who so adorned themsclves, 
and who were so proud of their orna- 
ments, would be divested of their gay 
attire, and be borne naked into captivity 
in a foreign land. 

18. Inthatday. That is, in the ame 
when he would inflict this exemplary 
punishment on them—probably the 
calamitous times of the Babylonish 
captivity. Y Zhe Lord will take away. 
By the agents that he sha‘l choose to 
employ in ‘this work.—The prophet 
proceeds to specify the various orna- 
ments that composed the female apparel 


in his time. It is not easy to describe | 
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18 In that day the Lorp will 
take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, 
and their *eauls, and their round 
tires like the moon, 

2 or, net-works. 
them particularly, nor is it necessary. 
The general meaning of the passage is 
plain: and it is clear from this, that 
they greatly abounded in ornaments. 
{ Zhe bravery. This word we apply 
to valour or courage. The word here 
used, however, means ornament, adorn- 
ing, orglory. 1 Of their tinkling orna- 
ments, ‘This is the same word which is 
used in ver. 16, and refers to the chains 
or clasps with which they ornamented 
their feet and ankles, and which made a 
tinkling noise as they walked. | And 
their cals. Margin, ‘xet-works.’ ‘The 
LXX, is the same. It is commonly 
supposed to mean caps of nct-work worn 
on the head. According to others, the 
word refers to small sens or spangles 
worn on the hair, answering to the 
following word moons. ‘The caul is a 
strap, or girdle, about four inches long, 
which is placed on the top of the head, 
and which extends to the brow, ina 
line with the nose. The one I have 
examined is made of gold, and has many 
joints ; it contains forty-five rubies, and 
nine pearls, which give it a net-work 
appearance.’—oberts. JY Their round 
teres like the moon. Heb. moons. This 
refers to small ornaments in the shape 
of crescents, or half-moons, commonly 
worn on the neck. They were also 
sometimes worn by men, and even by 
camels; Judg. viii. 21 (margin), 26. 
It is probable that these ornaments 
might originally have had some reference 
to the moon as an object of worship, but 
it does not appear that they were so 
worn by the females of Judea.—They 
are still worn by the females of Arabia. 
—Rosenmiiller. Roberts says of such 
ornaments in India, ‘ The crescent is 
worn by Parvati and Siva, from whom 
proceed the Lixaam, and the principal 
impurities of the system. No dancing 
girl isin full dress without her round 
tires like the moon.’ This ornament 
is still found in the form which the 
annexcd engraving exhibits—under the 
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19 The 1 chains, and the brace-| lets, and the * mufflers, 


1 or, sweet balls. 2 or, spangled ornamenta, 


name of chumarah. ‘The chumarah,|ment worn by the women of western 
which signifies moon, is a splendid orna- | Asia in front of their head-dresses. It 
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is usually made of gold, set with precious | 22; Num. xxi. 50.— Mahomet promises 
stones and pearls. They are sometimes | to those who shall follow him, gold and 
made of the crescent form, but the most | silver bracelets. ‘The bracelets are 
common are such as the engraving repre- | large ornaments for the wrists, in which 
sents. They often have Arabic characters | are sometimes inclosed small pets.’ — 
inscribed upon them, and sometimes a | 
sentence from the Koran is used by the 
Mahometan women of Arabia Felix.’ 


19. The chains. Margin, sweet balls. 
The word used here is derived from the | 
verb U2 natdéph, to drop, to fall in 
drops, or to distil, as juice from a plant. | 
IJence it means that which resembles 
drops—as pearls, or precious stones, | 
used as ornaments for the neck or ears. 
We retain a similar word as applicable 
to the ornaments of the cars, by calling 
them drops. The Chaldee renders this 
chains, and so also the Vulgate. The 
LXX. understand it of a hanging or 
pendant ornament—ani this is its un- 
doubted meaning—an ornament pendant 
like gum distilling froma plant. ‘These 
consist, first, of one most beautifully 
worked, with a pendant ornament for 
the neck; there is also a profusion of 
others which go round the same part, 
and rest on the bosom. In making 
curious chains, the goldsmiths of England 
do not surpass those of the East.’—| customary, and is still common in Ori- 
Roberts. Y And the bracelets. For ental countries, for the females to wear 
the wrists. The Chaldee translates it, | veils. No female ventures abroad 
‘bracelets for the hands.’ These orna-, without her veil. That which is sup- 
ments were very ancient ; see Gen. xxiv. posed to be intended here, is described 
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Roberts. {| Mufflers. Margin, spangled 
ornaments. ‘lhe word used here is 
derived from a verb, to tremble, to 
shake— dys va'di—and the name is 
given to the ornament, whatever it was, 
probably from its tremulous motion. 
Perhaps it means a light, thin veil; or 
possibly, as in the margin, spangled 
ornaments, producing a_ tremulous, 
changing aspect. In Zech. xii. 2, the 
word is used to denote ‘trembling ’— 
giddiness, or intoxication. It was early 
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20 The bonnets, and the orna- 
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bands, and the 1! tablets, and the 


ments of the legs, and the head- | ear-rings, 


by the Arabian scholiast Safieri, quoted 


1 houses of the soul, 


the upper part of the head, but the part 


by Gesenius. It is drawn tight over| around the eyes is open, and a space 
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FACE-VEILS AND WALKING-WRAPPERS OF MODERN EGYPTIA 
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WoMEN, 


A 


From Description de ’Egypte. 


left to see through, and the lower part 
is left loose and flowing, and thus pro- 
duces the tremu/ous appearance indi- 
eated in this place; see the Notes and 
illustrations on ver. 24. 

20. The bonnets. The tiara, head- 
dress, or turban. The word comes 
from the verb to adorn. The turban 
is almost universally worn in the East. 
Tt was worn by the priests, Ex. xxxix, 
28; by the bridegroom, Isa. ]xi. 10; 
Ezek. xxiv. 17; and by women. Its 
form is well known. {J And the orna- 
ments for the legs. The word used 
here is derived from a verb signifying 
to walk, to go, particularly to walk in a 
stately and formal manner—with a 
measured step, minvsa, from “3s; 
and thus refers to a proud and lofty 
gait. The ornament which is here 
referred to is supposed to have been a 
short chain extending from one foot to 
the other, worn by the Eastern women 


to give them a measured and stately 
gait— Gesenius. This chain is sup- 
posed to have been attached by hooks 
or clasps to the ‘tinkling ornaments’ 
mentioned in ver. 16. Safieri mentions 
these ornaments, and thus describes 
them : ‘ The word denotes asmall chain, 
with which females, when they walk, 
connect their feet, in order to make 
their steps equal.’ Ilappily these orna- 
ments are unknown in modern times, at 
least in Western countries. They are 
still retained in the East. {J And the 
head-bands. This word means girdles 
of any kind, still commonly worn on the 
head. The following cut will illustrate 
one of the usual forms of the head 


band. §] And the tablets. The Hebrew 
is, as in the margin, ‘the houses of the 
soul.’ The word translated soul means 
also the breath; and hence, as one of its 
meanings, that which is breathed, or 
which is.smelled; scent, fragrancy, 
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odour. The word houses here may | perfumesor fragrant odours. The word 
denote also boxes—as boxes of perfumes. | tablets has no meaning here. {J And 
The phrase here means, undoubtedly, } the ear-rings. It is by no means cer 
smelling boxes or bottles, containing | tain that the original means ear-rings 


Tux Kussau on 11EAD-BAND.—From Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 


The word m*eh> is derived from the 
verb tid signifying to whisper, and 
then to conjure, to charm (see Note on 
ver. 3); and here probably denotes pre- 
cious stones worn by the females as 
amulets or charms. ‘The word is often 
used to denote charming serpents— 
from their /issing—and it has been 
supposed probable that these amulets 
were small images of serpents. There 
is no doubt that such ornaments were 
worn by Oriental females. ‘ These 
ornaments seem to have been amulets, 
often gems and precious stones, or plates 
of gold and silver, on which certain 
magic formulas were inscribed, which 
were worn suspended from the neck or 
ears by Oriental females.’—Gesenius. 


ORNAMENTED Heap-Dzess. 

From an Egyptin Sculpture. 
The following extract will furnish an 
explanation of these ornaments :-—‘ Re- 
sides ornamental rings in the nose and 
the ears, they [Oriental females] wore 
others round the Jegs, which made a 


tinkling as they went. This custom 
has also descended to the present times ; 
for Rauwolf met with a number of 
Arabian women on the Euphrates, whose 


ankles and wrists were adorned with 
rings, sometimes a gocd many together, 
which, moving up and down as they 
walked, made a great noise. Chardin 
attests the existence of the same custom 
in Persia, in Arabia, and in very hot 
countries, where they commonly go 
without stockings, but ascribes the 
tinkling sound to little bells fastened to 
those rings. In the East Indies, golden 
bells adorned the feet and ankles of the 
ladies from the earliest times; they 
placed them in the flowing tresses of 
their hair; they suspended them round 
their necks, and to the golden ringy 
which they wore on their fingers, to 
announce their superior rank, and extort 
the homage which they had a right to 
expect from the lower orders ; and from 
the banks of the Indus, it is probable 
the custom was introduced into the 
other countries of Asia. ‘The Arabian 
females in Palestine and Syria delight 
in the same ornanients, and, according 
to the statements of Dr. Clarke, seem 
to claim the honour of leading the 
fashion.'—‘ Their bodies are covered with 
a long blue tunic; upon their heads they 
wear two handkerchiefs, one as a hood, 
and the other bound over it, as a fillet 
across the temples. Just above the 
right nostril, they place a small button, 
sometimes studded with pearl, a piece 
of glass, or any other glittering sub- 
stance; this is fastened by a plug, thrust 
through the cartilage of the nose. 
Sometimes they have the cartilaginous 
separation between the nostrils bored 
for a ring, as large as those ordinarily 
used in Europe for hanging curtains ; 
and this pendant in the upper lip covers 
the mouth; so that, in order to eat, it 
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21 The rings, and nose-jewels, 
22 The changeable suits of appa- 


is necessary to raise it. Their faces, 
hands, and arms are tatooed, and covered 
with hideous scars; their eyelashes and 
eyes being always painted, or rather 
dirtied, with some dingy black or blue 
powder. Their lips are dyed of a deep 
and dusky blue, as if they had been 
eating blackberries, Their teeth are 
jet black; their nails and fingers briclc 
red ; their wrists, as well as their ankles, 
are laden with large metal cinctures, 
studded with sharp pyramidical knobs 
and bits of glass. Very ponderous rings 
are also placed in their ears.’—Paxton. 

21. Lhe vings. Usually worn on the 
fingers. § And nose-jewels. ‘The cus- 
tom of wearing jewels in the nose has 
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ples, and the crisping-pins, 


generally prevailed in savage tribes, and 
was common, and is still, in Eastern 
nations—among the Arabians, Persians, 
&e. Sir John Chardin says, ‘ It is the 
custom in almost all the East for the 
women to wear rings in their noses, in 
the left nostril, which is bored low down 
in the middle. These rings are of gold, 
and have commonly two pearls and one 
ruby between, placed in the ring. I 
never saw a pirl or young woman in 
Arabia, or in all Persia, who did not 
wear @ ring in this manner in her nos- 
trils.’—Harmer’s Qbs., iv., p. 318. The 
annexed cut will illustrate the usual form 


! of this ornament in the East. 


22. The articles which are mentioned 


THe haizamM on Nosk-JEWEL OF MODERN Eoypt, one-third the real size, 
From Lane’s Egyptians. 


in the remaining part of this description, | force of the original. It means the fuller 
are entire articles of apparel ; those | tunic which was worn over the common 
which had preceded were chiefly single | one, with sleeves, and which reached 
ornaments. { Zhe changeable suits of | down to the feet. ‘A loose robe,’ says 
apparel, ‘The word which is used here : Roberts, ‘ which is gracefully crossed on 
in the original comes from a verb signi- | the bosom.’ QJ And the wimples. Our 


fying to pull of as a shoe; to unclothe 
one's-self ; and it here denotes the more 
costly or valuable garments, which are 
not worn on common occasions, and 
which are laid aside in ordinary em- 
ployments. ‘This does not refer to any 
particular article of dress, but to splen- 
did and costly articles in general. ‘ The 
Eastern ladies take great pride in having 
many changes of apparel, because their 
fashions never alter. Thus the net 
brocades worn by their grandmothers 
are equally fashionable for themselves,’ 
—Ruberts. Y And the mantles. From 
the verb io cover, or to clothe. The 
word mantle does not quite express the 


word wimple means a hood, or veil, but 
this is not the meaning of the Iebrew 
word in this place. It means a wide, 
broad garment, which could be thrown 
over the whole, and in which the in- 
dividual usually slept. ‘ Probably the 
fine muslin which is sometimes thrown 
over the head and body.’—Roberts. 
| And the crisping-pins. This phrase 
with us would denote curling -trons. 
But the Iebrew here denotes a very 
different article. It means money-bags, 
or purses. ‘These were often made very 
large, and were highly ornamented ; 
comp. 2 Kings v. 23. Frequently they 
were attached to the girdle. 
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23 The glasses, and the fine linen, | and the hoods, and the veils. 


ee 


23. The glasses. These is a great 
yariety of opinion about the expression 
used here. ‘hat the ancient Jews had 
looking-glasses, or mirrors, is manifest 
from the account in Ex. xxxviil.8. These 
mirrors were made of polished plates of 
brass. ‘The Vulgate and Chaldee un- 
derstand this of mirrors. The LXX. 
understand by it a thin, transparent 
covering like gauze, perhaps like silk. 
he word is derived from the verb to 
reveal, to make apparent, &e., and 
applies either to mirrors or to a splendid 


female dress. The Moorish women in 
Barbary are so fond of their ornaments, 
and particularly of their looking-glasses, 
| which they hang upon their breasts, that 
they will not lay them aside, even when, 
after the drudgery of the day, they are 
obliged to go two or three miles with a 
“pitcher or a goat-skin to fetch water.’ 
—Burder. In Egypt, the mirror was 
made of mixed metal, chiefly of copper, 
and this metal was so highly polished, 
that in some of the mirrors discovered 
at Thebes, the lustre has been partially 


shining garment. It is probable that restored, though they have been buried 
their excessive vanity was evinced by in the earth for many centuries. ‘The 
carrying small mirrors in their hands— | mirror was nearly round, inserted in a 
that they might examine and adjust handle of wood, stone, or metal, whose 
their dress as might be necessary. ‘This form varied according to the taste of 
is now done by females of Eastern na-| the owner. ‘The following cut will give 
tions. Shaw informs us that, ‘In the an idea of the ancient form of the mirror, 


Levant, looking-glasses are a part of | and will show that they might be vasily 


ANCIENT METAL Minaors.—From Wilkiuson’s Egyptians. 


1,3. In Mr. Salt’s collection. 

2. In the possussion of Dr. Mogg. 

carried abroad as an ornament in public; 
comp. Wilkinson's Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii., 
pp. 884-386. 9 And the fine linen. An- 
ciently, the most delicate and fine gar- 
ments were made from linen which was 


4, In the museum of Alnwick Castle. 
5. From a painting at Thebes. 


‘obtained chiefly from Egypt ; see Note, 
Luke xvi. 19. § And the hoods. Or, 
turbans. ¥ And the veils. This does 
not differ probably from the veils worn 
now, except that those worn by Eastern 
femalesare large,and made so as to cover 
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24 And it shafl come to pass, 
that instead of sweet smell, there 
shall be stink ; and instead of a gir- 
die, a rent; and instead of well-set 


the head and the shoulders, so that 
they may be drawn closely round the 
body, and effectually conceal the person ; 
comp. Gen. xxiv. 65. 

24, And tt shall come to pass. The 
prophet proceeds to denounce the judg- 
ment or punishment that would come 
upon them for their pride and vanity, 
In the calamities that would befall the 
nation, all their ornaments of pride and 
vainglory would be stripped off; and 
instead of them, they would exhibit the 
marks, and wear the badges of calamit 
and grief. | Instead of sweet smelt. 
Hebrew pia bosém, aromatics, per- 
fumes, spicy fragrance; such as they 
used on their garments and persons. 
‘No one ever enters a company without 
being well perfumed ; and in addition to 
various scents and oils, they are adorned 
with numerous garlands, made of the 
most odoriferousflowers.’'—Roberts. ‘The 
persons of the Assyrian ladies are ele- 
gantly clothed and scented with the 
richest oils and perfumes. When a queen 
was to be chosen to the king of Persia, 
instead of Vashti, the virgins collected 
at Susana, the capital, underwent a 
purification of twelve months’ duration, 
to wit: ‘“‘six months with oil of myrrh, 
and six months with sweet odours.” The 
general use of such precious oil and 
fragrant perfumes among the ancient 
Romans, particularly among the ladies 
of rank and fashion, may be inferred 
from these words of Virgil: 


Ambrosiacque comae divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere :— | Zin. i. 403. 


«From her head the ambrosial locks 
breathed divine fragrance.” ’—Pazton. 
{| A stink. This word properly means 
the fetor or offensive smell which at- 
tends the decomposition of a deceased 
body. It means that the bodies which 
they so carefully adorned, and which 
they so assiduously endeavoured to pre- 
serve in beauty by unguents and per- 
fumes, would die and turn to corruption. 
{| And instead of a girdle. Girdles 
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hair, baldness ;2 and instead of a 
stomacher, a girding of sackcloth: 
and burning instead of beauty. 

a Mic.1.16. 


were an indispensable part of an Orien- 
tal dress. Their garments were loose 
and flowing, and it became necessary to 
gird them up when they ran, or danced, 
or laboured. {JA rent. There bas been 
a great variety of opinion about the 
meaning of this word. The most proba- 
ble signification is that which is derived 
from a verb meaning fo go around, en- 
compass; and hence that it denotes a 
cord. Instead of the beautiful girdle 
with which they girded themselves, there 
shall be a cord—an emblem of poverty, 
as the poor had nothing else with which 
to gird up their clothes ;—a humiliating 
description of the calamitics which were 
to come upon proud and vain females 
of the court. § And instead of well-set 
hair. Hair that was curiously braided 
and adorned. ‘No ladies pay more at- 
tention to the dressing of the hair than 
these [the dancing girls of India] ; for as 
they never wear caps, they take great 
delight in this their natural ornament.’ 
—Roberis. Miss Pardee, in ‘ 7'he City of 
the Sultan,’ says, that after taking a bath, 
the slaves who attended her spent an 
hour and a half in dressing and adorning 
her hair ; comp. 1 Pet. iii. 3. {j Instead 
of a stomacher. It is not certainly 
known what is meant by this, but it 
probably means some sort of girdle, or 
a plaited or stiffened ornament worn on 
the breast. ‘I once saw a dress beauti- 
fully plaited and stiffened for the front, 
but Ido notthink itcommon.’— Roberts. 
q A girding of sackcloth. This is a 
coarse cloth that was commonly worn 
in times of affliction, as emblematic of 
grief; 2 Sam. iii. 31; 1 Kings xx. 31; 
xxi. 27; Job xvi. 15; Isa. xxxil. 11. 
q And burniny. The word here used 
does not occur clsewhere. It seems to 
denote a brand, a mark burnt in, a stig- 
ma; pehaps a sun-burnt countenance, 
indicating exposure in the long and 
wearisome journey of a captivity over 
burning sands and beneath a scorching 
sun. {[ Instead of beauty. Instead of 
a fair and delicate complexion, cherished 
and nourished with care. Some of the 
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25 Thy men shall fall by the 
sword, and thy 1 mighty in the war. 
26 And ¢her gates shall lament 


articles of dress here referred to may be | 
illustrated by the following cut [and those , 
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and mourn; and she, being * deso- 
late, shall sit upon ’ the ground. 


1 might. 
a Lam.1.4. 2 cleansed, or emptied. b Lam 2.10, 


p- 106], which exhibit several varieties 


of the costume of an Oriental female, 


A LADY ADORNED WITH THE SAFA AND TURBAN.—I'rom Lane’s Moderu Egyptians, 


To what particular time the prophet 
refers in this chapter is not known, 
perhaps, however, to the captivity at 
Babylon. ‘To whatever he refers, it is 
one of the most striking reproofs of 
vanity and pride, especially the pride 
of female ornament, any where to be 
found. And although he had particu- 
lar reference to the Jewish females, yet 
there is no impropriety in regarding it 
as applicable to all such ornaments 
wherever they may be found. ‘They 
indicate the same state of the heart, 
and they must meet substantially the 
same rebuke from God. The body, how- 
ever delicately pampered and adorned, 
must become the prey of corruption. 
‘The worm shall feed sweetly on it, 
and the earth-worm shall be its cover- 
ing;’ comp. Isa. xiv. 2; Job xxiv. 20. 
The single thought that the body must | 


die—that it must lie and moulder in 
the grave—should check the love of gay 
adorning, and turn the mind to a far 
more important matter—the salvation 
of the soul, which cannot die; to ‘the 
ornament of a weak and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great 
price ;’ 1 Pet. iii. 4.* 

25. Thy men. This is an address to 
Jerusalem itself, by a change not uncom- 
mon inthe writingsof Isaiah. In the cala- 
mities coming on them, their strong men 
should be overcome, and fall in battle. 

26. And her gates. Cities were sur- 


* On this portion of Isaiah (iii. 16-24), the fol- 
lowing works may be consulted :—N. G. Schroe- 
deri comm. Philo. Crit. de vestitu mulierum He- 
braeorum, 1745, 4to.; Disserta Philolo. Polycarpi 
Lyceri, ad Esa. iii. 16-18 illustrandum, in The 
sau. Antiq. Ugolini, tom. xxix., pp. 438-452; 
also Bynaeus, de Calceis Hebrae. ch. viii.; The- 
sau. Antiq. Sacr.. tom. xxix., p. 756, seq. 
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|ing, We will eat our own bread, 
“and wear our own apparel; only 
Jet Jus be called by thy name, to 
take away ? our reproach. 

l thy name be culkd upon us. 3 or, take thou 2way. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FOR AN ANALYSIS OF TINS CHAPTER, 
SEE Ci. ll. 


ND in that day seven women 

shall take hold of one man, say- 
rounded with walls, and were entered 
through gates opening into the principal 
streets. Those gates became, of course, 
the places of chief confluence and of busi- 
ness; and the expression here means, 
that in all the places of confluence, or 
amidst the assembled pcople, there] incidence, that in the medals which were 
should be lamentation on account of | made by the Romans to commemorate 
the slain in battle, and the loss of their| the captivity of Judea and Jerusalem, 
mighty men in war. {] And she. Jeru-: Judea is represented under the figure 
salem is often represented asa female, of a female sitting in a posture of grief, 
distinguished for beauty. It is here| under a palm tree, with this inscription 
represented as a female sitting in a} —Jcupga cavta—in the form which is 
posture of gricf. J Being desolate, shall | exhibited in the annexed engraving. 


TI 


sit upon the ground. To sit on the 
ground, or in the dust, was the usual 
posture of gricf and mourning, denoting 
great depression and humiliation; Lam. 
li. 10; ili. 28; Jer. xv. 17; Job iii. 13; 
Kzra ix. 3-5. It is a remarkable co- 


~ 


JUDEA MEDALS oF Caetivity.—From Calmet. 


The passage here, however, refers not! prophecy (ch. ii. 1-4), and from tho 
Lo the captivity by the Romans, but to; expressions which occur in the chapter 
the first destruction by Nebuchadnez- | itself’; see Notes on ver. 2,5, 6. J Seven 
zar. It isa tender and most affecting | women. The number seven is used 
image of desolation. During the cap- | often to denote a large though indefinite 
tivity at Babylon, it was completely | number; Lev. xxvi. 28; Prov. xxiv. 16; 
fulfilled; and for ages since, Judea| Zech. iii. 9. It means that so great 


might be appropriately represented by 
a% captive female sitting pensively on 
the ground. 
CHAPTER IV. 
1. Jn that day. Tho time of cala- 
mity referred to in the close of the 
previous chapter. 


should be the calamity, so many men 
would fall in battle, that many women 
would, contrary tothcir natural modesty, 
become suitors toa single man, to obtain 
him asa husband and protector. J Shall 
tike hold. Shall apply to. The ex- 


This is a continua- | pression, ‘shall take hold,’ denotes the 


tion of that prophecy, and there was no | carnestness of their application. (J We 


reason why these six verses should have | will eat our own bread, &e. 
That | not ask this in order to be maintained. 


been made a separate chapter. 


We do 


the passage refers to the Messiah, is; We will forego that which the Jaw (Ex. 
apparent from what has been stated in. xxi. 10) enjoins as the duty of the hus- 
the Notes on the commencement of the. band in case he has more than one wife. 
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2 In that day shall the «branch | shall be excellent and comely for 
of the Lorn be ' beautiful and glo- | them ® that are escaped of Israel. 


rious, and the fruit of the earth a Jer.23.5,8; Zec.6.12,13. 
1 dcauty and glory. 2 the escaping of Israel. 


{| Only let us be called by thy name. | that I will raise unto David a righteous 
Let us be regarded as thy wives. The| Branch, and a king shall reign;’ Jer. 
wife then, as now, assumed the name | xxxiil. 15: ‘In those davs, and at that 
of the husband. A remarkably similar | time, will I cause the Branch of righ- 
expression occurs in Lucan (B. ii. 342). | teousness to grow up unto David ;’ Zech. 
Marcia there presents a similar request | iii. 8; vi. 12. In all these places, there 


to Cato: can be no doubt that there is reference 
Da tantum nomen inane to him who was fo spring up from 
Connubii; liceat tumulo scripsisse, Catonis | David, as a sprout does from a decayed 
arclit. and fallen tree, and who is therefore 


‘Indulge me only with the empty title | called a root, a branch of the royal 
of wife. Let there only be inscribed | stock. ‘There is, besides, a peculiar 
on my tomb, “ Marcia, wife of Cato.’’’ | beauty in the figure. The family of 
J Zo take away my reproach. The} David, when the Messiah was to come, 
reproach of being unmarried; comp. | would be fallen into decay and almost 
Gen. xxx. 23; 1 Sam. 1. 6. extinct. Joseph, the husband of Mary, 

2. The branch of the Lorv. tay| though of the royal family of David 
nim. The sprout of Jenovan. Thig | (Matt. i. 20; Luke ii. 4), was poor, and 
expression, and this verse, have had a the family had lost all claims to the 


gveat variety of interpretations. ‘The throne. In this state, as from the de- 


: ‘cayed root of a fallen tree, a sprout or 
LXX. read it, ‘In that day God shall f°9°°, TO Seine aaae ee 
shine in counsel with glory upon the branch was to come forth with more 


earth, to exalt, and to grorily the rem- | 
nant of Israel.’ The Chaldee renders 


than the magnificence of David, and 
succeed him on the throne. ‘lle name 
‘branch,’ therefore, came to be signifi- 
cant of the Messiah, and to be synony- 
mous with ‘the son of David.’ It is 
so used, doubtless, in this place, as de- 
noting that the coming of the Messiah 
would be a joy and honour in the days 
of calamity to the Jews. Interpreters 
have not been agreed, however, in the 
meaning of this passage. Grotius sup- 
posed that it referred to Ezra or Nehe- 
miah, but ‘mystically to Christ and 
Christians.’ Vogellius understood it 
of the remnant that should return from 
the Babylonish captivity. Michaelis 
supposed that it refers tothe Jews, who 
should be a hi la people after their 
captivity, and who shonld spring up 
with a new spirit. Others have re- 
garded it as a poetic description of the 
extraordinary fertility of the earth in 
future times. The reasons for referring 
it to the Messiah are plain—(1.) The 
word has this reference in other places, 
and the representation of the Messiah 
under the image of a branch or shoot, 
is, as we have secn, common in the 
Scriptures. Thus, also, in cli. lili. 2, 
he is called also wat shorésh, root, aud 


it, ‘In that day, the Messiah of a 
Lord shall be for joy and glory, and the 
doers of the law for praise and honour 
to those of Israel who are delivered.’ 
It is clear that the passage is designed 
to denote some signal blessing that was 
to succeed the calamity predicted in 
the previous verses. The only question 
is, to what has the prophet reference ? 
The word ‘branch’ (Mg) is derived 
from the verb (has (zéondhh) signifying 
to sprout, to spring up, spoken of plants. 
IIence the word branch means properly 
that which shoots up, or sprouts from 
the root of a tree, or from a decayed 
tree; comp. Job xiv. 7-9. ‘The Mes- 
sinh is thus said to be ‘a root of Jesse,’ 
Rom. xi. 12; comp. Note, Isa. xi. 1, 10, 
and ‘the root and offspring of David,’ 
Rev. xxii. 16, as being a descendant of 
Jesse ; z.c., as if Jesse should fall like 
an aged tree, yet the xoot would sprout 
up and live. The word ‘ branch’ occurs 
several times in the Old Testament, 
and in most, if not all, with express 
reference to the Messiah ; Jer. xxiii. 5: 
« Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
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pa" yoneg, a tender plant, a sucker, 
sprout, shoot, as of a decayed tree; 
comp. Job viii. 16; xiv. 7; xv. 30; Ezels. 
xvii. 22. And in reference to the same 
idea, perhaps, it is said, Isa. liii. 8, 
that he was "113 nighzdr, cut off, as a 


branch, sucker, or shoot is cut off by 
the vine-dresser or farmer from the 
root of a decayed tree. And thus, in 
Rev. v. 5, he is called pi%e Aapid—the 
rootof David. (2.) This interpretation 
accords best with the magnijicence of 
the description, ver. 5, 6; and, (3.) It 
was so understood by the Chaldee inter- 
preter, and, doubtless, by the ancient 
Jews. | Shall be beautiful and glori- 
ous. Heb. ‘ Shall be beauty and glory ;’ 
that is, shall be the chief ornament or 
honour of the land ; shall be that which 
gives to the nation its chief distinction 
and glory. In such times of calamity, 
his coming shall be an object of desire, 
and his approach shall shed a rich 
splendour on that period of the world. 
| And the fruit of the earth, soso "3 
correctly rendered fruit of the earth, or 
of the land. The word ‘earth’ is often 
in the Scriptures used to denote the land 
of Judea, and perhaps the article here 
is intended to denote that that land is 
particularly intended. This is the 
parallel expression to the former part 
of the verse, in accordance with the 
laws of Hebrew poetry, by which one 
member of a sentence expresses sub- 
stantially the same meaning as the for- 
mer; see Introduction, § 8. If the 
former expression referred to the JéZes- 
siah, this does also. The ‘fruit of the 
earth’ is that which the earth produces, 
and is here not different in signification 
from the branch which springs out of 
the ground. Vitringa supposes that by 
this phrase the Messiah, according to 
his human nature, is meant. So Heng- 
stenberg (Christol., in loc.) understands 
it; and supposes that as the phrase 
‘branch of Jehovah’ refers to his Divine 
origin, as proceeding from Jehovah ; so 
this refers to his human origin, as pro- 
ceeding from theearth. But the objec- 
tions to this are obvious—(1.) The 
second phrase, according to the laws of 
Hebrew parallelism, is most naturally 


an echo or repetition of the sentiment ; 
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in the first member, and means sub- 
stantially the same thing. (2.) The 
phrase ‘branch of Jehovah’ does not 
refer of necessity to his Divine nature. 
The idea is that of a decayed tree that 
has fallen down, and has left a living 
root which sends up a shoot, or sucker ; 
and can be applied with great elegance 
to the decayed family of David. But 
how, or in what sense, can this be 
applied to Jehovah? Is Jehovah thus 
fallen and decayed? The idea properly 
is, that this shoot of a decayed family 
should be nurtured up by Jznovan; 
should be appointed by him, and should 
thus be fzs branch. The parallel mem- 
ber denotes substantially the same thing ; 
‘the fruit of the earth ’—+the shoot 
which the earth produces—or which 
springs up from a decayed family, as 
the sprout does from a fallen tree. (3.) 
It is as true that his human nature 
proceeded from God as his Divine. It 
was produced by the Holy Ghost, and 
can no more be regarded as ‘ the fruit 
of the earth’ than his Divine nature ; 
Luke i. 85; Heb. x. 5. (4.) This mode 
of interpretation is fitted to bring the 
whole subject into contempt. ‘There 
are plain and positive passages enough 
to prove that the Messiah had a Divine 
nature, and there are enough also to 
prove that he was a man; but nothing 
is more adapted to produce disgust in 
relation to the whole subject, in the 
minds of sceptical or of thinking men, 
than a resort to arguments such as this 
in defence of a great and glorious doc- 
trine of revelation. J Shall be ez- 
cellent. Shall be for exaltation, or 
honour. § Comely. Heb. ‘ For an orna- 
ment ;’ meaning that he would be an 
honour to those times. J For them 
that are escaped of Israel. Marg. 
‘ The escaping of Israel.’ For the rem- 
nant, the small number that shall es- 
cape the calamities—a description of the 
pious portion of Israel which now escaped 
from all calamities—would rejoice in 
the anticipated blessings of the Mes- 
siah’s reign, or would participate in the 
blessings of that reign. The idea is 
not, however, that the number who 
would be saved would be small, but that 
they would be characterized as those who 
had escaped, or who had been rescued. 
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3 And it shall come to pass, that 
he that is left in Zion, and he that 
remnaineth in Jerusalem, shall be 
called “holy, even every one that 

a ch.60.31. 


8. He that is left tn Zion. This 
groperly refers to the remnant that 
should remain after the mass of the 
people should be cut off by wars, or be 

rne into captivity. If it refer to the 
few that would come back from Baby- 
lon, it means that they would be 
reformed, and would be a generation 
different from their fathers—which was 
undoubtedly true. If it refer, as the 
connection seems to indicate, to the 
times of the Messiah, then it speaks of 
those who are ‘left,’ while the great 
mass of the nation would be unbelievers, 
and would be destroyed. ‘The mass of 
the nation would be cut off, and the 
remnant that was left would be holy ; 
that is, all true friends of the Messiah 
would be holy. J Shall be called holy. 
That is, shall be holy. ‘The expression 
‘to be called,’ is often used in the Scrip- 
tures ag synonymous with ‘to be.’ 
Q Every one that is written among the 
living. The Jews wero accustomed to 
register the names of all the people. 
Those names were written in a cata- 
logue, or register, of each tribe or family. 
To be written in that book, or register, 
meant to be alive, for when a death 
occurred, the name was stricken out ; 
Ex. xxxii. 32; Dan. xii. 1; Ezek. xiii. 9. 
The expression came also to denote all 
who were truly the friends of God ; they 
whose names are written in Ats book— 
the book of life. In this sense it is used 
in the New Testament ; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. 
iii. 5; xvii. 5. In this sense it is under- 
stood in this place by the Chaldee Par. : 
‘Every one shall be called holy who is 
written to eternal life; he shall see the 
vonsolation of Jerusalem.’ If the refer- 
ence here is to the Messiah, then the 
passage denotes that under the reign of 
the Messiah, all who should be found 
enrolled as his followers, would be holy. 
An effectual separation would subsist 
between them and the mass of the 
people, They would be enrolled as his 
friends, and they would be a separate, 
holy community ; comp. 1 Pet. il. 9. 
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is written lamong the living in 
Jerusalem ; 
4 When the Lorp shall have 
washed® away the filth of the 
1 or, ¢0 life, Rev.21.97. d Zee.13.2. 


4, When the Lord. That is, after 
God has done this, then all that are 
written among the living shall be called 
holy. The prophet in this verse states 
the benefits of affliction in purifying the 
people of God. He had said, in the 
previous verse, that all who should be 
left in Zion should be called holy. He 
here states that previous to that, the 
defilement of the people would be re- 
moved by judgment. § Shall have 
washedaway. The expression, to wash, 
is often used to denote to purify in any 
way. In allusion to this fact is the 
beautiful promise in Zech. xiil. 1; see 
Note, ch.i.16. {J The fiith. This word 
here refers to their moral defilement— 
their pride, vanity, haughtiness ; and 
perhaps to the idolatry and general sins 
of the people. As the prophet, however, 
in ch. iii. 16-23, had particularly speci- 
fied the sins of the female part of the 
Jewish people, the expression here pro- 
bably refers especially to them, and to 
the judgments which were to come upon 
them; ch. iii. 24. It is not departing 
from the spirit of this passage to remark, 
that the church is purified, and true 
religion is often promoted, by God's 
humbling the pride and vanity of 
females. A love of excessive ornament ; 
a fondness for dress and display ; and 
an exhibition of great gaicty, often 
stand grievously in the way of pure 
religion. ( The daughters of Zion; 
see ch. iii. 16. And shall have 
purged. This is synonymous with the 
expression to wash. Tt means to purify, 
to remove, as one removes blood from 
the hands by washing. {| Blood of 
Jerusalem. Crime, blood-guiltiness— 
particularly the crime of oppression, 
cruelty, and robbery, which the prophet 
(oh. i. 15) had charged on them. {| By 
the spirit of judgment. This refers, 
doubtless, to the calamities, or punish- 
ment, that would come upon the nation; 
principally, to the Babylonish captiv- 
ity. After God should have humbled 
and reformed the nation by a series of 
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daughters of Zion, and shall have | and smoke by day, and the shining 
purged the blood of Jerusalem from | of a flaming firee by night: for 
the midst thereof by the spirit of | upon? all the glory shald be a ? de- 
judgment, and by the spirit of | fence. 
burning. 6 And there shall be a tabernacle 
5 And the Lorp will create upon | for a shadow in the day-time from 
every dwelling-place of mount Zion, | the heat, and for a place of # refuge, 
and upon her assemblies, a cloud}and for a covert trom storm and 
a Zec.8.5. lor, above. covering. 6 ch.23.4, from rain. 


judgments, then they who were purified | 02 or over the houses of all his people ; 
by them should be called holy. The} comp. Ps. xcii. 4-6. {] Of mount Zion ; 
word spirit here cannot be shown to bo! comp. Note, ch. i. 8. | And upon her 
the Holy Spirit ; and especially as the ; assemblies. Their convocations ; their 
Holy Spirit is not represented in the | sacred assemblies, such as were called 
Seriptures as the agent in executing | together on the Sabbath; Lev. xxiii. 2; 
judgment. It perhaps would be best | Num. xxviii. 18, It refers here to their 
denoted by the word influence, or power.| future assemblies, and therefore in- 
The word properly denotes wind, air, | cludes the Christian church assembled 
motion (Gen. viii. 1; Job i. 19); then | to worship God. {J A cloud and smoke 
breathing, exhalation, ov breath (Job vii. | by day. This refers to the pillar of 
7; Ps. xxxiii. 6); hence it means the | cloud that went before the Israelites in 
soul; and it means also God's trfluence, | their journey in the wilderness; Ex. xiii. 
or his putting forth his power and life- | 21; xiv. 26. § By day. By day, this 
giving energy in animating and sus-| appeared to them as a cloud ; by night, 
tainine the universe ; and also, as here,| as a pillar of fire; Ex. xiii. 21, 22. 
his putting forth any influence in ac-} That is, it was always conspicuous, and 
complishing his works and designs. | could be seen by all the people. A pitlar 
q And by the spirit of burning. Fire | of cloud could not have been seen by 
is often, in the Scriptures, the emblem | night ; and God changes the symbols ot 
of punishment, and also of puvifying ;| his presence and protection, so that at 
comp. Note, Matt. iii. 11, 12; see Mal. | all times his people may see them, The 
iii. 2, 3. ‘he Chaldee translates this,! meaning here is, that as God gave to 
‘by the word of judgment, and by the; the Israelites a symbol of his presence 
word of consuming.’ ‘The reference is| and protection, so he would be the pro- 
to the punishments which would be} tector and defender of his people here- 
sent to purify the people before the} after. ] For uponall the glory. Above 
coming of the Messiah. all the glorious olject ; that is, his 
5. And the Lorn will create. The} church, his people. It is here cailed 
meaning of this verse and the next is,| ‘the glory,’ as being a glorious, or an 
that God would take his people into his | honourable object. {] 4 defence. This 
holy care and protection. ‘Che idea is} word properly means a covering, a pro-- 
expressed by images drawn, in this; fection, from the verb to cover, and 
verse, from the protection which he; means that God will protect, or defend 
afforded to the Israelites in their; his people. 
journeying from Egypt. The word| 6. And there shall be a tabernacle. 
create means here, he will afford, or} The reference licre is to the tabernacle, 
furnish, such adefence. {J Upon every | or sacred tent that God directed Moses 
dwelling-place, &c. Uponall the habi- | to make in the wilderness. The image 
tations of his people ; that is, they shall | of the cloudy pillar mentioned in the 
be secure, and regarded as under his | previous verses, seems to have suggested 
protection. ‘The word upon refers to to the mind of the prophet the idea of 
the fact that the pillar of cloud stood the tabernacle over which that pillar 
over the tabernacle in the wilderness, | rested. The principal idea here is, 
as a symbol of the Divine favour and | however, not a tabernacle as a symbol 
uresence- So his protection should be | of the Divine protection, or of Divine 
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CHAPTER V. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tuts chapter commences a new subject, and 
is in itself an entire prophecy, having no con- 
nection with the preceding or the following 
chapter. Jhen it was delivered is unknown; 
but from the strong resemblance between the 
circumstices referred to here, and those re- 
ferred to wu ch. ii., it is probable it was at about 
the same period. The fact, also, that it is closely 
connected with that in the place which has been 
assigned it in the collection of the prophecics of 
Isaiah, ig a circumstance which strongly corro- 
borates that view. The general design of the 
chapter is to denounce the prevalent vices of the 
nation, and to proclaim that they will be followed 
with heavy judgments, The chapter may he con- 
veniently reyarded as divided into three parts. 

I. A beautiful parable illustrative of the care 
which God had shown for his people, ver. 1-7. 
Ile states what he had done for them; calls on 
them to judge themselves whether he had not 
done for them all that he could have done; and, 
since his vineyard had brought forth no good 
fruit, he threatens to break down its hedges, and 
to destroy it. 

1I. The various vices and crimes which pre- 


worship, but of a place of refuge from a 
tempest; that is, that they should be 
safe under his protection. In Eastern 
countries they dwelt chiefly in tents. 
The idea is, therefore, that God would 
furnish them a place of shelter, a hiding- 
place from the storm. 4 Jn the day- 
time from the heat. The heat in those 
regions was often very intense, particu- 
larly in the vast plains of sand. The 
idea here is, therefore, one that is very 
striking. It means, that God would 
furnish to them a refuge that would be 
like the comfort derived from a tent in 
a burning desert {For a place of 
refuge. A place to which to fice in the 
midst of a storm, as a tent would be. 
{ A covert. A place of retreat, a safe 
place to retire to. The figure here used 
is not unfrequently employed in the 
prophets; ch. xxv. 4; xxxii, 2. In 
eastern countries this idea would be 
very striking. While traversing the 
burning sands of a desert, exposed to 
the rays of a tropical sun, nothing could 
be more grateful than the cool shadow 
of a rock. Such figures are therefore 
common in oriental writings, to denote 
protection and agreeable shelter from 
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vailed in the nation are denounced, and punish 
nent threatened, ver. 8-23. 

1. The sin of covetousness, ver. 8-10. 

2. The sins of intemperance, revelry, and 
dissipation, ver. 11-17. 

3. The sin of despising and contemning God, 
and of practising iniquity as if he did not see it, 
or could not punish it, ver. 18, 19. 

4. The sin of those who pervert things, and 
call evil good and good evil, ver. 20. 

5. The sin of vain self-confidence, pride, and 
mordinate self-csteem, ver. 21. 

6. The sin of intemperance is again reproved, 
and the sin of receiving bribes; probably be- 
cause these were in fact connected, ver. 22, 23. 

II. Punishment is denounced on the nation 
for indulgence in these sins, ver. 24-80. The 
punishment would be, that he would call dis- 
tant nations to invade their land, and it should 
be laid waste. 

“The subject of this prophecy,” says Lowth, 
“does not differ materially from ch. i., but it is 
oreatly superior to it in force, in severity, in 
variety, in clegance.” 


l 


calamities ; see Note on ch. xxxii. 2. 
The idea in these verses is—(1.) That 
God will be a defender of his people. 
(2.) That he will protect their families, 
and that his blessing will be upon their 
dwelling-places ; comp. Note on ch. lix. 
21. (3.) They may expect his blessing 
on their religious assemblies. (4,) God, 
through the promised Messiah, would 
be a refuge and defence. The sinner 
is exposed to the burning wrath of God, 
and to the storms of Divine vengeance 
that shall beat for ever on the naked 
soul in hell. From all this burning 
wrath, and from this raging tempest, 
the Messiah is the only refuge. Through 
him God forgives sin; and united to him 
by faith, the soul is safe. There are 
few images more beautiful than this. 
Soon tlie storms of Divine vengeance 
will beat on the sinner. God_ will 
summon him to judgment. But then, 
he who has fied to the Messiah—the 
Lord Jesus—as the refuge of his soul, 
shall be safe. He shall have nothing to 
fear, and in his arms shall find defence 
and salvation. 
CHAPTER V. 
1. Nowwill Ising. ‘This is an indi- 


OW will I sing to my well- 
beloved a song of my beloved 
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touching his vineyard. My well- 
beloved hath a 2 vineyard in ! a very 
fruitful hill ; 


@1u.0.9,&0. 1 the horn of the son of oil. 


cation that what follows is poetic, or is 


adapted to be sung or chanted. {| To 
my well-beloved. The word used here 
—w"y—Iis a term of endearment. It 


properly denotes a friend ; a favourite ; ! 


one greatly beloved. It is applied to 
saints as being the beloved, or the 
favourites of God, in Ps. ecxxvii. 2; 
Deut. xxxiii. 12. In this place, it is 
evidently applied to JEnovan, the God 
of the Jewish people. As there issome 
reason to believe that the God of the 
Jews—the manifested Deity who under- 
took their deliverance from Egypt, and 
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2 And he ? fenced it, and ga- 
thered out the stones thereof, and 


planted it with the choicest ¢ vine, 
23 or, mado a wail about tt. 6 Jer.2.21. 


in England, is called in the old British 
tongue Kernaw, as lessening by de- 
grees, like a horn, running out into 
promontories, like so many horns; for 
the Britons called a horn corn, and in 
the plural kern. The term ‘horn’ is 
not unfrequently applied to hills. Thus, 
Pococke tells us (vol. ii. p. 67), that 
there is a low mountain in Galilee which 
has both its ends raised in such a manner 
as to look like two mounts, which are 
called the ‘ Horns of Hutin.’ Harmer, 
however, supposes that the term is used 
here to denote the land of Syria, from 


who was revealed as their God under | its resemblance to the shape of a horn ; 
the name of ‘the Angel of the Cove- | Obs. iii. 242. But the idea is, evi- 
nant ’—was the Messiah, so it may be dently, that the land on which God 


that the prophet here meant to refer to 
him. It is not, however, to the Mes- 
aiah lo come. It does not refer to the God 
incarnate—to Jesus of Nazareth; but 
to the God of the Jews, in his capacity 
as their lawgiver and protector in the 
time of Isaiah ; not to him in the eapa- 
city of an incarnate Saviour. {[ A song 
of my beloved. Lowth, ‘A song of 
loves,’ by a slight change in the Hebrew. 
The word ‘#1 usually denotes ‘an uncle,’ 
a father’s brother. But it also means 
one beloved, a friend, a lover; Cant. i. 
18, 14, 16; ii. 8, 8, 9; iv. 16,17. Tlere 
it refers to Jehovah, and expresses the 
tender and affectionate attachment 
which the prophet had for his charac- 
ter and Jaws. J Youching his vine- 
yard. The Jewish people are often 
represented under the image of a vine- 
yard, planted and cultivated by God ; 
see Ps, Ixxx; Jer. ii. 21; xii. 10. Our 
Saviour also used this beautiful figure 
to denote the care and attention which 
God had bestowed on his people ; Matt. 
xxi. 83, sg.; Mark xii. 1,sg. { My 
beloved. God. 4 Hath a vineyard in 
a very fruitful hill. Heb. ‘On a horn 
of the son of oil.’ The word horn used 
here in the Hebrew, denotes the brow, 
apex, or sharp point of a hill. The 
word is thus used in other languages to 
denote a hill, as in the Swiss words 
shreckhorn, buchorn. Thus Cornwall, 


| respresents himself as having planted 
his vineyard, was like an elevated hill 
that was adapted eminently to such a 
culture. It may mean either the top 
of a mountain, or a little mountain, or 
a peak divided from others. The most 
favourable places for vineyards were on 
the sides of hills, where they would be 
exposed to the sun.—Shaw’s Travels, 
p. 828. Thus Virgil says : 
—— denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles. 

‘Bacchus loves open hills;” Georg. ii. 
113. The phrase, son y ozl, is used in 
accordance with the Jewish custom, 
where son means descendant, relative, 
&c.; see Note, Matt. i. 1. Here it 
means that it was so fertile that it 
might be called the very son of oil, or 
fatness, 7.¢., fertility. The image is 
poetic, and very beautiful ; denoting that 
God had planted his people in cireum- 
stances where he had a right to expect 
eat growth in attachment to him. 
t was not owing to any want of care 
on his part, that they were not distin- 
guished for piety. ‘The Chaldee renders 
this verse, ‘ The prophet said, I will sing 
now to Israel, who is compared to a vine- 
yard, the seed of Abraham my beloved: 

a song of my beloved to his vineyard.’ 
2. And he fenced it. Marg. ‘ Made 
a wall about it.’ The word used here 
is supposed rather to mean to dig about, 
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and built a tower in the midst of it, | bring forth grapes, and it brought 
and also 1 made a wine-press there- | forth wild grapes. 


in: and he looked that it should 1 hewed. 
lo grub, as with a pick-axe or spade.— | necessary and proper work. §] And 


Gesenius. It has this signification in| planted it with the choicest vine. Heb. 
Arabic, and in one place in the Jewish |‘ With the sorek.’ This was a choice 
Talmud.—Kimchi. The Vulgate and | species of vine, the grapes of which, the 
the LXX. understand it of making a| Jewish commentators say, had very 
hedge or fence, probably the first work | small and scarcely perceptible stones, 
in preparing a vineyard. And as ‘a|and which, at this day, is called serki 
hedge’ is expressly mentioned in ver.|in Morocco; in Persia, kishmis.—Ge- 
5, it seems most probable that that is|senius. {[ And builé a tower. For 
its meaning here. {{ And gathered out | the sake of watching and defending it. 
the stones, &c. That it might be easily | These towers were probably placed so 
cultivated, This was, of course, a|as to overlook the whole vineyard, and 


Watcu-TOWER IN A VINEYARD. 


were thus posts of observation; comp. |ealled wild vine—labruscas. The 
Note, ch. i. 8; see also Note, Matt. xxi. | LXX. translate it by thorns, dxavdag. 
33. And also made a wine-press. | That there were vines in Judea which 
A place in which to put the grapes for | produced such poisonous berries, though 
the purpose of expressing the juice ; see | resembling grapes, is evident; see 2 
Note, Matt. xxi. 33. {] And he looked. | Kings iy. 39-41: ‘And one went out 
He waited in expectation ; as a hus- | jnto the fields to gather pot herbs, and 
bandman waits patiently for the vines | he found a field vine, and he gathered 
to grow, and to bear grapes. {] Wild | fyom it wild fruit.’ Moses also refers 
grapes. ‘The word here used is derived | to a similar vine ; Deut. xxxii. 32, 53: 
from the verb tsa bidish, to be offen- 


‘ For their vine is as the vine of Sodom ; 
sive, to corrupt, to putrify; and is sup- | their grapes are grapes of gall; their 
posed by Gesenius to mean monk’s- | clustersare bitter.” Hasselquist thinks 
hood, a poisonous herb, offensive in | that the prophet here means the night- 
smell, which produces berries like shade. The Arabs, says he, call it wol/- 
grapes. Such a meaning suits the| grapes. It grows much in vineyards, 
connection better than the supposition | and is very pernicious to them. Some 
of grapes that were wild or uncultivated. | poisonous, offensive berries, growing on 
The Vulgate understands it of the weed | wild vines, are doubtless intended here. 
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38 And now, O inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 
judge, 1 pray you, betwixt me and 
my vineyard. 


The general meaning of this parable 
it is not difficult to understand ; comp. 
Notes on Matt. xxi. 33. Jerome has 
attempted to follow out the allegory, 
and explain the particular parts. He 
says, ‘ By the metaphor of the vineyard 
is to be understood the people of the 
Jews, which he surrounded or inclosed 
by angels; by gathering out the stones, 
the removal of idols ; by the tower, the 
temple erected in the midst of Judea ; 
by the wine-press, the altar.’ There is 
no propricty, however, in attempting 
thus minutely to explain the particular 
parts of the figure. The general mean- 
ing is, that God had chosen the Jewish 
people; lad bestowed great care on 
them in giving them his law, in defend- 
ing them, and in providing for them ; 
that he had omitted nothing that was 
adapted to produce piety, obedience, 
and happiness, and that they had abused 
it all, and instead of being obedient, 
had become exceedingly corrupt. 

8. And now, &e. ‘This is an appeal 
which God makes to the Jews them- 
selves, in regard to the justice and pro- 
priety of what he was about todo. A 
similar appeal he makes in Mic. vi. 3: 
‘O my people, what have I done unto 
thee? and wherein have I wearied thee ? 
Testify against me.’ Ile intended to 
punish them (ver. 5, 6), and he appeals 
to them for the justice of it. Le would 
do to them as they would do to a vine- 
yard that had been carefully preparcd 
and guarded, and which yet was value- 
less. A similar appeal he makes in 
ch. 31. 18; and our Saviour made an 
application remarkably similar in his 
parable of the vincyard, Matt. xxi. 40- 
43, It is not improbable that he had 
his eye on this very place in Isaiah ; 
and it is, therefore, the more remarkable 
that the Jews did not understand the 
bearing of his discourse. 

4, What could I, &e. AS a man 
who had done what is described in ver. 
2, would have done all that cowld be 
done for a vineyard, so God says that 
he has done all that he could, in the 
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circumstances of the Jews, to make 
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4 What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have 
not done in it? Wherefore, when 
I looked that it should bring forth 


them holy and happy. He had chosen 
them; had given them his law; had 
sent them prophets and teachers; had 
defended them; had come forth in 
judgment and mercy, and he now ap- 
peals to them to say what could have 
been done more. ‘Chis important verse 
implies that God had done all that he 
could have done; that is, all that he 
could consistently do, or all that justice 
and goodness required him to do, to 
secure the welfare of his people. It 
cannot, of course, be meant that he 
had no physical ability to do any thing 
else, but the expression must be inter- 
preted by a reference to the point in 
hand; and that is, an appeal to others 
to determine that he had done all that 
could be done in the circumstances of 
the case. In this respect, we may, 
without impropriety, say, that there ts 
a limit to the power of God. It is im- 
possible to conceive that he cowld have 
given a law more holy; or that he could 
append to it more solemn sanctions than 
the threatening of eternal death; or that 
he could have offered higher hopes than 
the prospect of eternal life; or that 
he could have given a more exalted 
Redeemer. It has been maintained 
(see the Princeton Bib. Repert., April 
1841) that the reference here is to the 
future, and that the question means, 
‘what remains now to be done to my 
vineyard asanexpression of displeasnre?’ 
or that it is asked with a view to intro- 
duce the expression of his purpose to 
punish his people, stated in ver. 5. 
But that the above is the meaning ot 
the passage, or that it refers to what 
God had actually done, is evident from 
the following considerations:—(1.) He 
had specified at length (ver. 2) what he 
had done. Ile had performed all that 
was usually done to a vineyard; in 
fencing it, and clearing it of stones, and 
planting in it the choicest vines, and 
building a wine-press in it. Without 
impropriety, it might be said of a man 
that, whatever wealth he had, or what- 
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grapes, brought it forth wild 


grapes ? 
5 And now, go to; I will tell you 


what [ will do to my vineyard: I |. 


will take away the ¢hed¢e thereof, 
@ Ps.80.13,13. 


ever power he had to do other things, he 
could do nothing more to perfect a vine- 
yard. (2.) It is the meaning which is 
most naturally suggested by the original. 
Literally, the Iebrew is, ‘ What to do 
more ?? — ty nivyd-mn. Coverdale 
renders this, as it is in our translation, 
‘What more could have been done for 
it?’ Luther, ‘What should one do 
more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done for it?’—Was svllte man doch 
mehr thun an meinem Weinberge, das 
ich nicht gethan habe an ihm? Vulg., 
Quid est quod debui ultra facere— 
‘What is there which I ought to do 
more?’ Sept., Ti weijow t7:—‘ What 
shall Ido yet?’ implying that he had 
done all that he could for it. The 
Chaldee renders it, ‘What good thing 
—-Nay ma—shall I say that I will do 


to my people that I have not done for 
them?’ implying that he had done for 
them all the good which could be spoken 
of. The Syriac, ‘What remains to be 
done to my vineyard, and I have not 
done it?’ In all these versions, the 
sense given is substantially the same— 
that God had done all that could be 
done to make the expectation that his 
vineyard would produce fruit, proper. 
There is no reference in one of these 
versions to what he would do after- 
wards, but the uniform reference is to 
what he had done to make the expecta- 
tion reasonable, that his vineyard would 
produce fruit. (3.) That this is the 
fair interpretation is apparent farther, 
because, when, in ver. 5, he says what 
he would do, it is entirely different from 
what he said he had done. Ile had 
done all that could be done to make it 
proper to expect fruit; he now would 
do what would Le a proper expression 
of his displeasure that no fruit had been 
roduced. He would take away its 
1edge ; break down its walls, and lay it 
waste. But in the interpretation of 
the passage proposed by the Princeton 
Repert., there is an entire omission of 
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and it shall be eaten up ; and break 
down the wall thereof, and it shall 
be 1 trodden down. 

6 And I will lay it waste : it shall 


not be pruned nor digeed ; but there 
1 for a treading. 


this part of the verse—‘ that I have not 
done in it.” It is not improper, there- 
fore, to use this passage to show that 
God had done all that could be con- 
sistently done for the salvation of man, 
and the same appeal may now be made 
to sinners everywhere; and it may be 
asked, what God could have done for 
their salvation more than has been 
done? Could he have given them a 
purer law? Could he present highercon- 
siderations than have been drawn from 
the hope of an eternal heaven, and the 
fear of an eternal hell? Coup he have 
furnished a more full atonement than 
has been made by the blood of his own 
Son? The conclusion to which we 
shoul come would be in accordance 
with what is said in the prophet, that 
God has done all for the salvation of 
sinners that in the circumstances of the 
case could be done, and that if they are 
lost, they only will bear the blame. 


5. Goto. The Hebrew word here is 
one that is commonly rendered, ‘I pray 
you,’ and is used fo call the attention to 
what is said. Itis the word from which 
we have derived the adverb now, &3. 
q J will take away the hedge. A hedge 
is a fence of thorns, made by suffering 
thorn-bushes to grow so thick that 
nothing can pass through them. Here 
it means that God would withdraw his 
protection from the Jews, and leave 
them exposed to be overrun and trodden 
down hy their enemies, as a vineyard 
would be by wild beasts if it were not 
protected. QThe wall, &c. Vineyards, 
it seems, had a double enclosure.— 
Gesenius, Such a double protection 
might be necessary, as some animals 
might scale a wall that would yet find 
it impossible to pass through a thorn- 
hedge. The sense here is, that though 
the Jews had been protected in every 
way possible, yet that protection would 
be withdrawn, and they would be left 
defenceless. 

6. Iwill lay it waste, &e. The de- 
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shall come up briers and thorns ; 

J will also command the clouds that 
they rain no rain upon it. 

7 For the vineyard of the Lorp 

of hosts zs the house of Israel, and 
1 plant of his pleasures, 


scription here is continued from ver. 5. 
The image is carried out, and means 
that the Jews should be left utterly 
without protection. { J will also com- 
mand the clouds, &e. It is evident 
here, that the parable or figure is par- 
tially dropped. A husbandman could 
not command the clouds. It is God 
alone who could do that; and the figure 
of the vineyard is dropped, and God is 
introduced speaking as a sovereign. 
The meaning is, that he would withhold 
his Divine influences, and would abandon 
them to desolation. The sense of the 
whole verse is plain. God would leave 
the Jews without protection; he would 
remove the guards, the helps, the influ- 
ences, with which he had favoured them, 
and leave them to their own course, as 
a vineyard that was unpruned, uncul- 
tivated, unwatered. ‘The Chaldee has 
well expressed the sense of the passage: 
‘I will take away the house of my 
sanctuary [the temple], and they shall 
be trodden down. I will regard them 
as guilty, and there shall be no support 
or defence for them; they shall be 
abandoned, and shall become wanderers. 
I will command the prophets, that they 
shall not prophesy over them.’ The 
lesson taught here is, that when a people 
become ungrateful, and rebellious, God 
will withdraw from them, and leave 
them to desolation; comp. Rev. ii. 3. 
1. For the vineyard, &c. This is the 
application of the parable. God had 
treated the Jews as a husbandman does 
a vineyard. This was his vineyard— 
the object of his faithful, unceasing care. 
This was his only vineyard; on this 
people alone, of all the nations of the 
earth, had he bestowed his peculiar 
attention. {J His pleasant plant. The 
ert in which he delighted. As the 
usbandman had been at the pains to 
plant the sorck (ver. 2), so had God 
selected the ancient stock of the Jews 
as his own, and made the race the object 
of his chief attention. {J And he looked 
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the men of Judah !his pleasant 
lant ; and he looked for judgment, 
ut behold 2 oppression ; for righ- 
teousness, but behold a cry. 
8 Wo unto them that join ¢ house 
3 a ecah, @ Mic,2.3, 


for judgment. For justice, or righ- 
teousness. But behold oppression. 
The word rendered oppression means 
properly- shedding of blood. In the 
original here, there is a remarkable 
paranomasia, or play upon words, which 
is not uncommon in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and which was deemed a great 
beauty in composition : 


Tle looked for judgment, wx mishpat, 
and lo! shedding of blood, typi mispahh; 

For righteousness, spas tegdhakd, 
but lo! a clamour, MPI tze’akd. 


It is impossible, of course, to retain this 
inatranslation. { Acry. Aclamour; 
tumult, disorder; the clamour which 
attends anarchy, and covetousness, and 
dissipation (ver. 8, 11, 12), rather than 
the soberness and steadiness of justice. 
8. Wo unto them, &c. The prophet 
now proceeds to specify some of the 
crimes to which he had referred in the 
parable of the vineyard, of which the 
Jews had been guilty. The first is 
avarice. That join house to house. 
That seek to possess many houses ; or 
perhaps that seek to live in large and 
magnificent palaces. A similar de- 
nunciation of this sin is recorded in 
Mie. ii. 2; Neh. v. 1-8. This, together 
with what follows, was contrary to the 
law of Moses. He provided that when 
the children of Isracl should enter the 
land of Canaan, the Jand should be 
equitably divided ; and in order to pre- 
vent avarice, he ordained the jubilee, 
occurring once in fifty years, by which 
every man and every family should be 
restored to their former possession ; Lev. 
xxv. Perhaps there could have been no 
law so well framed to prevent the exist- 
ence, and avoid the evils of covetousness, 
Yet, in defiance of the obvious require- 
ments and spirit of that Jaw, the people 
in the time of Isaiah had become gener- 
ally covetous. {[ That lay field to field. 
That purchase one farm after another. 
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there be no place, that they may 
be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth ! 

9 In mine ears, said the Lorn of 
hosts, Of 2a truth many houses 
shall be desolate, even great and 
fair, without inhabitant. 

1 ye. 3 if not. 


The words ‘ that lay,’ mean to cause to 


approach; that is, they join on one 
farm after another. {J 7ill there be no 
place. ‘Till they reach the outer limit 
of the land ; till they possess all. ( That 
they may be placed alone. ‘That they 
may displace all others ; that they may 
drive off from their lands all others, 
and take possession of them themselves. 
q In the midst of the carth. Or rather, 
in the midst of the lund. They seek 
to obtain the whole of it, and to expel 
all the present owners. Never was 
there a more correct description of 
avarice. It is satisfied with no present 

ossessions, and would be satisfied only 
if ald the earth were in its possession. 
Nor would the covetous man be satisfied 
then. He would sit down and weep 
that there was nothing more which he 
could desire. Tow different this from 
that contentment which is produced by 


religion, and the love of the happiness: 


of others ! 

9. In mine ears. This probably 
refers to the prophet. As if he had 
said, ‘God has revealed it to me,’ or 
‘God has said in my ears,’ 7.¢, to me. 
The LXX. read it, ‘ These things are 
heard in the ears of the Lord of hosts,’ 
t.¢., the wishes of the man of avarice. 
The Chaldee, ‘ The prophet said, In my 
ears I have heard; a decree has gone 
from the Lord of hosts,’ &e. {| Many 
houses shall be desolate. Referring to 
the calamities that should come upon 
the nation for its crimes. 

10. Yea, ten acres. In this verse a 
reason is rendered why the houses men- 
tioned in the previous verse should 
become desolate. The reason is, that 
the land would become sterile and bar- 
ren, as a Divine judgment for their op- 
pression. ‘T'o what particular time the 
prophet refers, here, is not apparent. 
It is certain, however, that the land of 
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10 Yea, ¢ten acres of vine- 
yard shall yield one bath, and the 
seed of an homer shall yield an 
ephah. 

11 Wo unto them that rise up 
early in the morning, that they may 
follow strong drink ; that continue 
until night, #22 wine? inflame them ! 
a Hag.1.9,11. 3 or, pursue them, 


Canaan was frequently given up to 
sterility. The withholding of the early 
and latter rains, or the neglect of culti- 
vation from any cause, would produce 
this. At present, this formerly fertile 
country is among the most unproductive 
on the face of the earth. {J Zen acres. 
An acre, among the Hebrews, was what 
could be ploughed by one yoke of oxen 
in aday. Ht did not differ materially 
from our acre. {| Shall yield one bath. 
One bath of wine. ‘The bath was a 
Jewish measure for liquids, containing 
about seven gallons and a half. ‘T'o 
say that ten acres should produce no 
more wine than this, was the same as 
to say that it would produce almost 
nothing. J And the seed of an homer. 
An homer was a Hebrew measure for 

ain, containing about eight busliels. 
An ephah. The ephahcontained about 
three pecks. Of course, to say that an 
homer of seed should produce about 
three pecks, would be the same as 
saying that if would produce almost 
nothing. 

11. Wo unto them. The prophet, 
having denounced avarice, proceeds now 
to another vice—that of intemperance, 
or dissipation. (| That rise up early, 
&e. That rise for this purpose, when 
nothing else would rouse them. It may 
illustrate this somewhat, to remark, 
that it was not common among the 
ancients to become intoxicated at an 
early hour of the day; see Note on Acts 
ii. 15; comp. 1 Thess. v. 7. It indi- 
cated then, as it does now, a confirmed 
and habitual state of intemperance when 
& man would do this early in the morn- 
ing. ‘ The Persians, when they commit 
a debauch, arise betimes, and esteem 
the morning as the best time for begin- 
ning to drink wine, by which means 
they carry on their excess till night,’— 
Morier, J That they may follow strong 
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12 And «the harp, and the viol, 
the tabret, and the pipe, and wine, 
are in their feasts: but they 'regard 


drink—"20 shekhar, or sichar. This 
word is derived from a verb signifying 
to drink, to become intoxicated. All 
nations have found out some intoxieat- 
ing drink. That which was used by 
the Hebrews was made from grain, fruit, 
honey, dates, é&c., prepared by fermen- 
tation. ‘lhe word sometimes means the 
same as wine (Num. xxviii. 7), but more 
commonly it refers to a stronger drink, 
and is distinguished from it, as in the 
common phrase, ‘wine and strong 
drink ;’ Lev. x. 9; Num. vi. 3; Judg. xiii, 
4,7. Sometimes it may be used for spiced 
wine—a mixture of wine with spices, 
that would also speedily produce intoxi- 
cation, The Chaldee renders the word 
pny “wah ‘old fermented liquor ;’ denot- 


ing the mode in which strong drink was 
usually prepared. It may be remarked 
here, that whatever may be the form 
in which intoxicating drink is prepared, 
it is substantially the same in all 
nations. Intoxication is caused b 

alcohol, and that is produced by fer- 
mentation. It is never created or in- 
creased by distillation. ‘The only effect 
of distillation is, to collect and preserve 
the alcohol which existed in the beer, 
the wine, or the cider. Consequently, 
the same substance produces intoxica- 
tion when wine is drank, which does 
when brandy is drank; the same in 
cider or other fermented liquor, as in 
ardent spirits. J That continue until 
night. That drink all day. This 
shows that the strong drink intended 
here, did not produce sudden intoxica- 
tion. This is an exact description of 
what occurs constantly in oriental na- 
tions. The custom of sitting long at 
the wine, when they have the means of 
indulgence, prevails everywhere. D’Ar- 
Vieux says, that while he was staying 
among the Arabs on mount Carmel, a 
wreck took place on the coast, from 
which one of the emirs obtained two 
large casks of wine. He forthwith sent 
to the neighbouring emirs, inviting 
them to come and drink it. ‘They 
gladly came, and continued drinking 
for two days and two nights, till not a 
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not the work of the Lorp, neither 
consider the operation of his hands. 
@ Amos 6,5,6, b s.28.5, 

drop of the wine was left. In like 
manner, ‘Tavernier relates that the king 
of Persia sent for him early one morn- 
ing to the palace, when, with other 
persons, he was obliged to sit all the 
day, and late at night, drinking wine 
with the shah; but at last, ‘the king 
growing sleepy, gave us leave to depart, 
which we did very willingly, having had 
hard labour for seventeen hours toge- 
ther.’ J Inflame them. Excite them; 
or stimulate them. We have the same 
phrase—denoting the burning tendency 
of strong drink, The American Indians 
appropriately call it jire-water. 

12, The prophet proceeds to state 
still further the extent of their crimes. 
This verse contains an account of their 
dissipated habits, and their consequent 
forgetfulness of God. That they com- 
monly had musical instruments in their 
feasts, is evident from many passages of 
the Old Testament ; see Amos vi. 5, 6. 
Their feasts, also, were attended with 
songs ; Isa. xxiv. 8,9. J The harp— 
“39, Ainnor. This is a well-known 
stringed instrument, employed com- 
monly in sacred music. It is often 
mentioned as having been used to ex- 
press the pious feelings of David; Ps. 
Xxxii. 2; xiii. 4; xlix. 5. It is early 
mentioned as having been invented by 
Jubal; Gen. iv. 21. It is supposed 
usually to have had ten strings (Jose- 
phus, Ané. B. x. ch. xii. § 3). It was 
played by the hand; 1 Sam. xvi. 23; 
xviii. 9. The root of the word sp, 
kinnor, is unknown. The word kinnor 
is used in all the languages cognate to 
the Hebrew, and is recognised even in 
the Persian. It is probable that the 
instrument here referred to was com- 
mon in all the oriental nations, as it 
seems to have been known before the 
Flood, and of course the knowledge of 
it would be extended far. It is an 
oriental name and instrument, and from 
this word the Greeks derived their word 
xiwvee. ‘The LXX. render it xfége and 
xivvez. Once they substitute for it 
deyavey, Fs. exxxvi. 2; and five times 
yearrpior, Gen. iv. 20; Ps, xlviii. 4; 
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Ixxx. 2; exlix. 3; Ezek. xxvi. 15. The 
harp—kinnor—is not only mentioned 
as having been invented by Jubal, but 
it is also mentioned by Laban in the 
description which he gives of various 
solemnities, in regaril to which he as- 
sures the fleeing Jacob that it had been 
his wish to accompany him with all the 
testimonials of joy—‘ with music—ioph 
and kinnor;’ Gen. xxxi. 27. In the 
first age it was consecrated to joy and 
exultation. Hence it is referred to as 
the instrument employed by*David to 
drive away the melancholy of Saul | 
(1 Sam. xvi, 16-22), and is the instru- 
ment usually employed to eclebrate the | 
praises of God ; Ps. xxxili. 1, 2; xlill. 4; | 
xlix. 5; Ixxi.22,23. Butthe harp was not | 
only used on sacred occasions. Isaiah | 
also mentions it as carried about by) 
courtezans (ch. xxiii. 16), and also— 
refers to it as used on occasions of : 
gathering in the vintage, and of in-| 
creasing the joy of the festival occasion. 
So also it was used in military triumphs. 
Under the reign of Jehoshaphat, after 
a victory which had been gained over 
the Moabites, they returned in triumph 
to Jerusalem, accompanied with playing 
on the kinnor; 2 Chron. xx. 27, 28. 
The harp was generally used on occa- 
sions of joy. Only in one place, in 
Tsaiah (xvi. 11), is it referred to as 
having been employed in times of 
mourning. There is no ancient figure 
of the kinnor that can be relied on as 
genuine. We can only say that it was 
an instrument made of sounding wood, 
and furnished with strings. Josephus 
says that it was furnished with ten 
strings, and was played with the plec- 
trum (Ant. B. viii. ch. x.) Suidas, in 
his explanation of it, makes express 
mention of strings or sinews (p. 318); 
and Pollux speaks of goats’ claws as 
being used for the plectrum. David 
made it out of the berosh, or fir, and 
Solomon out of the almug. Pfeiffer 
supposes, that the strings were drawn 
over the belly of a hollow piece of wood, 
and that it had some resemblance to 
our violin. But it is more probable 
that the common representation of the 
harp as nearly in the form of a triangle, 
with one side or the front part wanting, 
is the correct one. For a full discussion 
of the subject, see Pfeiffer on the Music 
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of the ancient IIebrews, Bib. Pepos. 
vol. vi. pp. 366-373. Montfaucon has 
furnished a drawing of what was sup- 
posed to be the ancient kinnor, which 
is repre ented in the annexed cut. But, 
after alJ, the usual form is not quite 
certain, 


THE Harp on KINNoR. 
From Description de Egypte. 


Bruce found a sculpture of a harp 
resembling that usually put into the 
hands of David, or nearly in the form 
of a triangle, and under circumstances 
which led him to suppose that it was as 
old as the times of Sesostris. f And 
the viol. 533 nébhél. From this word 


is derived the Greek word yaGaior, and 
the Latin nablium and nabla. But it 
is not very easy to form a correct idea 
of this instrument. The derivation 
would lead us to suppose that it was 
something in the shape of a bottle, and 
it is probable that it had a form in the 
shape of a leathern bottle, such as is 
used in the East, or at Jeast a vessel in 
which wine was preserved; 1 Sam. x. 
3; xxv. 18; 2 Sam. xvi. 1. It was at 
first made of the wha bérosh or fir; 


afterwards it was made of the almug 
tree, and occasionally it seems to have 
been made of metal; 2 Sam. vi. 5; 
1 Chron. xiii. 8. The external parts 
of the instrument were of wood, over 
which strings were drawn in various 
ways. Josephus says it had twelve 
strings (Ant. B. viii.ch.x.) [e says also 
that it was played with the fingers.— 
Ibid. UWesychius and Pollux reckon it 
among stringed instruments. The re- 
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sonance had its origin in the vessel <j xx. 28; xxix. 25; 1 Chron. xv.16; xvi. 5, 


the bottom part of the instrument, upon 
which the strings were drawn. Accord- 
ing to Ovid, this instrument was played 
on with both hands : 


Quaravis mutus erat, voci favisse putatur 

Piscis, Aroniae fabula nota lyrae. 

Disce etiam duplicé genialia palma 

Verrere. e¢ Arte Amandi, lib, iii. 327. 
According to Jerome, Isodorus, and 
Cassiodorus, it had the form of an in- 
verted Greek Delta vy. Pfeiffer sup- 
poses that this instrument was probably 
the same as is found represented on 
ancient monuments. The belly of the 
instrument is a wooden bowl, having a 
small hole in the under part, and is 
covered over with a stretched skin, 
which is higher in the middle than at 
the sides. ‘I'wo posts, which are fast- 
ened together at the top by a cross 
piece, pass obliquely through this skin. 
Five strings pass over this skin, having 
a bridge for their support on the cross 
piece. The instrument has no pins or 
screws, but every string is fastened by 
means of some linen wound with it 
around this cross piece. The descrip- 
tion of this instrument is furnished b 
Niebuhr (Zh. i. p. 179). It is played 
on in two ways, either by being struck 
with the finger, or by a piece of leather, 
or perhaps a quill hung at its side and 
drawn across the strings. It cannot 
with certainty be determined when this 
instrument was invented, or when it 


Lyrre.—From some of the Ancient Sculptures, 
came into use among the Hebrews. It 
is first mentioned in the time of Saul 
(1 Sam. x. 5), and from this time on- 
ward it is frequently mentioned in the 
Old ‘Testament. It was used particu- 
larly in the public worship of God; 
2 Sam. vi. 5; 1 Kings x. 12: 2 Chron. 
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It was usually accompanied with other 
instruments, and was also used in festi- 
vals and entertainments ; see Bib. Repos. 
vol. vi. pp. 357-365. The usual form of 
representing it is shown in the preceding 
cut, and is the form in which the lyre 
appears on ancient monuments, in con- 
nection with the statues of Apollo. 

The annexed cut is a representation 
of a lyre from a Jewish shekel of the 
time of Simon Maccabeus, and may 
have been, not improbably, a form in 
frequent use among the Jews. 


LYRE. 
From the Medals of Simon Muaccalheus. 


Niebuhr has furnished us with an 
instrument from the East, which is sup- 
posed to have a very near resemblance 
to that which is referred to by Isaiah. 
This instrument is represented in the 
following cut. 
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EASTERN LYRE, 
From Description de ’Egypte. 
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@ The tabret. mh toph. This was one 
of the instruments which were struck 
with the hands. It was the kettle-drum 
of the ancients, and it is more easy to 
determine its form and use than it is 
of most of the instruments used by the 
Hebrews. The LXX. and other Greek 
translators render it by ¢ézrayy. This 
word, as well as the Latin tympanum, 
is manifestly derived from the Hebrew. 
The Arabic word duf applied to the 
same instrument is also derived from 
the same Hebrew word. It was an 
instrument of wood, hollowed out, and 
covered over with leather and struck 
with the hands—a species of drum: 
This form of the drum is used by the 
Spaniards, and they have preserved it 
ever since the time of the Moors. It 
was early used. Laban wished to ac- 
company Jacob with its sound; Gen. 
xxxi. 27. Miriam, the sister of Moses, 
and the females with her, accompanied 
the song of victory with this instrument ; 
Ex. xv. 20. Job was acquainted with it 
(Job xvii. 6; xxi. 12), and David em- 

ployed it in the festivities of religion ; 

2 Sam. vi. 5. The occasions on which 

it is mentioned as being used are joyful 

occasions, and for the most part those 

who play on it are females, and on this 

account they are called ‘ drum-beating 

women’ (Ps. lxviii. 26)—in our transla- | 
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tion, ‘damsels playing with timbrels.’ 
In our translation it is rendered éabret, 
Isa. v. 12; 1 Sam. x. 5; Gen. xxxi. 
26; Isa. xxiv. 8; xxxi. 22; 1 Sam. xviii. 
6; Ezek. xxxviii. 13; Jer. xxxi. 4; Job 
xvii. 6; tabering, Nah. ii. 7; and timbrel, 
Ps. lxxxi, 2; Ex. xv. 20; Job xxi. 12; 
Ps. exlix. 3; cl. 4; Judg. xi. 34; Ps. 
Ixviii. 25. It is no where mentioned as 
employed in war or warlike transactions. 
It was sometimes made by merely 
stretching leather over a wooden hoop, 
and thus answered to the instrument 
known among us as the tambourine. 
It was in the form of a sieve, and is 
often found on ancient monuments, and 
particularly in the hands of Cybele. 
In the East, there is now no instrument 
more common than this. Niebuhr 
(Th. i. p. 181) has given the following 
description of it :—' It is a broad hoop 
covered on one side with a stretched 
skin. In the rim there are usually 
thin round pullies or wheels of metal 
which make some noise, when this 
drum, held on high with one hand, is 
struck with the fingers of the other 
hand. No musical instrument perhaps 
is so much employed in Turkey as this. 
When the females in their harems dance 
or sing, the time is always beat on this 
instrument. It is called dof.’ The fol- 
lowing figures are representations of it. 
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TAMBOURINES OF EASTERN OnIGIN.—From Description de l’igypte. 


See Bib. Repos. vol. vi. pp. 898-402. 
[t is commonly supposed that from the 
word toph, Tophet is devrived—a name 
given to the valley of Jehoshaphat near 
Jerusalem, because this instrument was 
used there to drown the cries of chil- 
dren when sacrificed to Moloch. {] And 


pipe. Som hhalil. This word is de- 
rived either from Sb hhaldl, to bore 
through, and thence conveys the idea 
of a flute bored through, and furnished 
with holes (Gesenius); or from 3h 
hhalél, to leap or dance; and thence it 
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conveys the idea of an instrument that 
was played on at the dance.—P/etfer. 
The Greek translators have always 
rendered it by atads. There are, in all, 
but four places where it occurs in the 
Old Testament; 1 Kings i. 40; Isa. v. 
12; xxx. 29; Jer. xlviii. 36; and it is 
uniformly rendered pipe or pipes, by 
our translators. The origin of the 
pipe is unknown. It was possessed by 
most ancient nations, though it ditfered 
much in form. It was made sometimes 
of wood, at others of reed, at others of 
the bones of animals, horns, &e. The 
box-wood has been the common material 
out of which it was made. It was 
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sometimes used for plaintive music 
(comp. Matt. ix. 23); but it was also 
employed in connection with other in- 
struments, while journeying up to Jeru- 
salem to attend the great feasts there ; 
see Note on Isa. xxx. 29. Though 
employed on plaintive occasions, yet it 
was also employed in times of joy and 
pleasure. Hence, in the times of Judas 
Maccabeus, the Jews complained ‘ that 
all joy had vanished from Jacob, and 
that the flute and cithera were silent ;’ 
1 Mae. iii. 45; see Bib. Repos. vol. vi. 
pp. 3887-392. The following graceful 
figures will show the manner of playing 
the flute or pipe among the Greeks. 


GREEK FLUTE PLAYERS. 


It was also a common art to play the 
double flute or pipe, in the East, in the 
manner represented in the cut on next 
page. In the use of these instruments, 
in itself, there could be no impropriety. 
That which the prophet rebuked was, 
that they employed them not for praise, 
or even for innocent amusement, but 
that they introduced them to their 
feasts of revelry, and thus made them 
the oceasion of forgetting God. For- 
getfulness of God, in connection with 
music and dancing, is beautifully de- 


scribed by Job: 

They send forth their little ones like a flock, 
And their children dance; 

They take the timbrel and harp, 

And rejoice at the sound of the organ; 

They spend their days in mirth, 

Aud in a moment go down to the grave. 


And they say unto God— 

‘Depart from us; 

Yor we know not the knowledge of thy ways. 
What is the Almighty, that we should serve 


Ana wit profit should we have if we pray unto 
him?’ Job xxi, 11-15. 
q In their feasts. ‘The Nabatheeans 
of Arabia Petrea always introduced 
music at their entertainments (Strabo, 
xvi.), and the custom seems to have 
been very general among the ancients. 
They are mentioned as having been 
essential among the Greeks, from the 
earliest times ; and are pronounced by 

Homer to be requisite at a feast: 
Moran 7 doynerds rs ra yao T avabyuara 
bares. Od. i. 152. 


Aristoxenus, quoted by Plutarch, De 
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18 Therefore my people are gone 
into captivity, because “they have 
10 knowledge ; and their 1 honour- 
able men ave famished, and their 
multitude dried up with thirst. 

a Ho.4.6; Lu.19.44. 1 glory are men of famine. 


Musicé, says, that ‘the music was de- 
signed to counteract the effects of ine- 
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Douste Frure PLaver. 
briety ; for as wine discomposes the 
body and the mind, so music has the 
power of soothing them, and of restoring 
their previouscalmness and tranquillity.’ 
See Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 
248.249. J But they regard not, &e. 
The reproof is especially, that they for- 
get him in their entertainments. They 
employ music to inflame their passions ; 
and amid their songs and wine, their 
hearts are drawn away from God. That 
this is the tendency of such feasts, all 
must know. God is commonly forgotten 
in such places; and even the sweetest 
music is made the occasion for stealing 
the affections from him, and of in- 
flaming the passions, instead of being 
employed to soften the feelings of the 
soul, and raise the heart to God. J The 
operation of his hands. The work of 
his hands—particularly his dealings 
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14 Theretore hell hath enlarged 
herself, and opened her mouth with- 
out measure: and their glory, and 
their multitude, and their pomp, 
and he that rejoiceth, shall descend 
into it. 


among the people. God is round about 
them with mercy and judgment, but 
they do not perceive him. 

13. ee hs my people are gone. 
This is evidently used with reference 
to the future. The prophet described 
events as passing before his cyes as a 
vision (Note, ch. i. 1); and he here 
seems to sce the people going into cap- 
tivity, and describes it as an event 
actually occurring. 4 Into captivity. 
Referring, doubtless, to the captivity at 
Babylon. { Because they have no 
knowledge. Because they do not choose 
to retain the knowledge of God. { And 
their honowrable men. The Hebrew is, 
‘The glory of the people became men of 
famine ;’ that is, they shall be destroyed 
with famine. This was to bea punzsh- 
ment for their dissipation at their feasts. 
Q And their multitude. The mass, or 
body of the nation; the common people. 
{i Dried up with thirst. Are punished 
in this manner for their indulgence in 
drinking. ‘The punishment here speci- 
fied, refers particularly to a journey 
through an arid, desolate region, where 
drink could be obtained only with diffi- 
culty. Such was the route which the 
nation was compelled afterwards to take 
in going to Babylon. 

14. Therefore hell. The word trans- 
lated hell, dbtww shgl, has not the same 
meaning that we now attach to that 
word ; its usual signification, among the 
Hebrews, was the lower world, the region 
of departed spirits. It corresponded 
to the Greek &dng, hades, or place of 
the dead. This word occurs eleven 
times in the New ‘Testament (Matt. 
xi. 23; xvi. 18; Luke x. 15; xvi. 23; 
Acts li. 27, 31; 1 Cor. xv. 85; Rev. i. 
18; vi. 8; xx. 13, 14), in all of which 
places, except 1 Cor. xy. 55, it is ren- 
dered hell, though denoting, in most of 
those places, as it does in the Old Tes- 
tament, the abodes of the dead. The 
LXX., in this place, and usually, trans- 
Jate the word sheol by adns, hades. In 
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15 And the mean man shall be 
brought down, and the mighty man 
shall be humbled, and the eyes of 
the lofty shall be humbled : 

16 But the Lorn of hosts shall 


be exalted in judgment, and } God, 


was represented by the Hebrews as low 
down, or deep in the earth—contrasted 
with the height of heaven; Deut. xxxii. 
22: Job xi. §; Ps. exxxix. 7, 8. It was 
a place where thick darkness reigns ; 
Job x. 21, 22: ‘The land of darkness 
and the shadow of death; a land of 
darkness, as darkness itself.’ It is 
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described as having valleys, or depths, - 


Prov. ix. 18. It is represented also as 
having gates, Isa. xxxviii. 10; and as 
being inhabited by a great multitude, 
some of whom sit on thrones, occupied 
in some respects as they were on earth ; 
see Note, Isa. xiv. 9. And it is also 
said that the wicked descend into it by 
openings in the earth, as Korah, Da- 
than, and Abirain did; Num. xv. 30, 
&e. In this place, it means evidently 
the regions of the dead, without the 
idea of punishment; and the poetic 
representation is, that so many of the 
Jews would be cut off by famine, thirst, 
and the sword, that those vast regions 
would be obliged to enlarge themselves 
in order to receive them. Jt means, 
therefore, that while many of them 
would go into captivity (ver. 13), vast 
multitudes of them would be cut off by 
famine, thirst, and the sword. {| Opened 
her mouth. As if to absorb or consume 
them; as a cavern, or opening of the 
earth does; comp. Num. xvi. 30. 
{ Without measure. Without any 
limit. And thetr glory. All that 
they esteemed their pride and honour 
shall descend together into the yawn- 
ing gulf. Q Zheir multitude. The 
multitude of people; their vast hosts. 
q Their pomp. Noise, tumult; the 
bustle, and. shouting, and display made 
in battle, or war, or victory ; Isa. xiii. 
4: Amos ii. 2; IIos. x. 14. Q And he 
that rejoiceth. <All that the nation 
prided itself on, and all that was a 
source of joy, should be destroyed. 

15, 16. And the mean mnan—the 
mighty man. The expressions here 
mean that all ranks would be subdued 


ple of God. 
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that is holy, shall be sanctified in 
righteousness. 

17 Then shall the lambs feed after 
their manner, and the waste places 
of the fat ones shall strangers eat. 

1 the God the holy, or, the holy God, 


and punished; sce Note, ch. ii. 9. 
Q The eyes of the lofty, &e.; see Note, 
eh. ii. 11, 17. YJ Shall be exalted in 
judqment. Ju his justice ; he shall so 
manifest his justice as to be exalted in 
the view of the people. @f Shall be 
sanctified. Shall be regarded as holy. 
Ife shall so manifest his righteousness 
in his dealings, that it shall be seen 
and felt that he is a holy God. 

17. Then shall the lambs feed. This 
verse is very variously interpreted. 
Most of the IIebrew commentators 
have followed the Chaldee interpreta- 
tion, and have regarded it as designed 
to console tke pious part of the peorle 
with the assurance of protection in the 
general calamity. ‘The Chaldee is, 
‘Then the just shall feed, as it is said, 
to them; and they shall be multiplied, 
and shall possess the property of the 
inpious.’ By this interpretation, lambs 
are supposed, as is frequently the case 
in the Scriptures, to represent the peo- 
But according to others, 
the probable design of the prophet is, 
to denote the state of utter desolation 
that was coming upon the nation. Its 
cities, towns, and palaces would be de- 
stroyed, so as to become a vast pasturage 
where the flocks would roam at pleasure. 
q After their manner. Heb. ‘ Accord- 
ing to their word,’ 7.¢., under their own 
command, or at pleasure. They would 
go where they pleased without being 
obstructed by fences. {J And the waste 
places of the fat ones. Most of the 
ancient interpreters suppose, that the 
waste places of the fat ones here refer 
to the desolate habitations of the rich 
people ; in the judgments that should 
come upon the nation, they would be- 
come vacant, and strangers would come 
in and possess them. ‘This is the sense 
given by the Chaldee. The Syriac 
translates it, ‘And foreigners shall de- 
vour the ruins which are yet to be 
restored.’ If this is the sense, then .it 
accords with the frst interpretation 
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18 Wo unto them that draw 
iniquity with cords of vanity, and 
sin as it were with a cart-rope ! 

19 That say, ¢Let him make 


speed, and hasten his work, that 
a2 Pe.3.3,4. 


suggested of the previous verse—that 


the pious should be fed, and that the 
proud should be desolate, and their pro- 
perty pass into the hands of strangers. 
By others (Gesenius, &c.), it is sup- 
posed to mean that strangers, or foreign- 
ers, would come in, and fatten their 
cattle in the desert places of the nation. 
The land would be so utterly waste, 
that they would come there to fatten 
their cattle in the rank and wild luxu- 
riancy that would spontaneously spring 
up. This sense will suit the connection 
of the passage; but there is some diffi- 
culty in making it out from the HHe- 
brew. The Hebrew wiiich is rendered 
‘the waste places of the fat ones,’ may, 
however, be translated ‘ the deserts that 
are rich—rank—luxuriant.’ The word 
slranger denotes foreigners ; or those 
se are not permanent-dwellers in the 
land. 

18. Wo unto them, &c. This is a 
new denunciation. It introduces an- 
other form of sin, and threatens its 
appropriate punishment. {J That draw 
iniquity wit cords of vanity. The 
general idea in this verse and the next, 
is, doubtless, that of plunging deeper 
and deeper into sin. The werd sin 
here, has been sometimes supposed to 
meau the punishment forsin. ‘The word 
has that meaning sometimes, but it 
seems here to be taken in its usual 
sense. The word cords means strings 
of any kind, larger or smaller ; and the 
expression cords of vanity, is supposed 
to mean small, slender, feeble strings, 
like the web of a spider. ‘The word 
vanity s3w, may, perhaps, have the 
sense here of falsehood or deceit ; and 
the cords of deceit may dcnote the 
schemes of evil, the plans for deceiving 
men, or of bringing them into a snare, 
as the fowler springs his deceitful snare 
upon the unsuspecting bird. ‘The Chal- 
dee translates it, ‘Woe to those who 
begin to sin by little and little, drawing 
sin by cords of vanity ; these sins grow 
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we may sce zs and let the counsel 
of the Holy One of Isracl draw nigh 
and come, that we may know it. 
20 Wo unto them that ! call evil 
good, and good evil ; that put dark- 


1 sty concerning evil, it is good. 
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and increase until they are strong, and 
are like a cart-rope.’ The LXX. ren- 
der it, ‘ Woe to those who draw sin with 
a long cable ;’ 7.¢., one sin is added to 
another, until it comes to an enormous 
length, and the whole is drawn along 
together. Probably the true idea is 
that of the ancient interpretation of 
the Rabbins, ‘ An evil inclination is at 
first like a fine hair string, but the fin- 
ishing like a cart-rope.’ At first, they 
draw sin with a slender cord, then they 
go on to greater deeds of iniquity that 
urge them on, and draw them with 
their main strength, as with a cart- 
rope. They make a strong effort to 
commit iniquity. 

19, Zhat suy, &c. They add one sin 
to another for the purpose of defying 
God, and provoking him to anger. 
They pretend that he will not punish 
sin ; and hence they plunge deeply into 
it, and defy himn to punishthem. { Let 
him make speed. Let him come quick 
to punish. 4j And hasten his work. 
Iiis punishment. {J Zhat we may see it. 
An expression of defiance. We would 
like to see him undertake it. 4] Zhe 
counsel of the Holy One, c&e. Ilis 
threatened purpose to punish. This is 
the language of all sinners. They 
plunge deep into sin ; they mock at the 
threatenings of God ; they defy him to 
do his utmost ; they do not believe his 
declarations. It is difficult to conceive 
more dreadful and high-handed iniquity 
than this. 

20. Wo unto them that call evil good, 
&e. This is the fourth class of sins 
denounced. Thesin which is reprobated 
here is that of perverting and confound- 
ing things, especially the distinctions of 
morality and religion. ‘They prefer 
erroneous and false doctrines to the 
true ; they prefer an evil to an upright 
course of conduct. ‘The Chaldec renders 
this, ‘Wo to those who say to the 
impious, who are prospered in this age, . 
You are good ; and who say to the meek, 
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ness for light, and light for dark- 
ness ; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter ! 

21 Wo unto them that are wise in 
their own “eyes, and prude Jin 
their own sight ! 

a Pro.26.12. 


1 before their fuce, 


Ye are impious.’ Jarchi thinks that 
the prophet here refers to those who 
worship idols, but he evidently has a 
more general reference to those who 
confound all the distinctions of right 
and wrong, and who prefer tho wrong. 
7 That put darkness for light. Dark. 
ness, in the Scriptures, is the emblem 
of ignorance, error, false doctrine, crime. 
Light denotes truth, knowledge, piety. 
This clause, therefore, expresses in a 
figurative, but more emphatic manner, 
what was said in the previous inember 
of the verse. Q Zhat put bitter. 
Bitter and bitterness are often used to 
denote sin; see Note on Acts viii. 23; 
also Rom. iii. 14; Eph. iv. 31; Heb. xii. 
15; Jer. ii. 19; iv. 18. The meaning 
here does not differ from that expressed 
in the other parts of the verse, except 
that there is znplied the additional idea 
that sin zs bitter; and that virtue, or 
holiness, is sweet : that is, that the one 
is-attended with painful consequences, 
and the other with pleasure. 

21. Wo unto them that are wise, &e. 
This is the fifth crime specified. It 
refers to those who are inflated with a 
false opinion of their own knowledge, 
and who are therefore self-confident and 
vain. ‘This is expressly forbidden ; 
Prov. iii. 7: ‘Be not wise in thine own 
eyes ;’ comp. Prov. xxvi. 12. | Jn their 
own eyes. In their own opinion, or 
estimation. {| And prudent. Knowing ; 
self-conceited. ‘This was, doubtless, one 
characteristic of the times of Isaiah. 
It is known to have been strikingly the 
characteristic of the Jews—particularly 
the Pharisees—in the time of our 
Saviour. The evil of this was, (1.) That 
it evinced and fostered pride. (2.) That 
it rendered them unwilling to be in- 
structed, and especially by the prophets. 
As they supposed that they were already 
wise enough, they refused to listen to 
others. ‘This is always tlic effect of such 
self-confidence : and hence the Saviour 
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22 Wo unto them that are mighty 
to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink: 

23 Which justify the wicked for 
reward, and take away the righ- 
thr a of the righteous from 
iim! 


* nts. 


required his disciples to be meek, and 


humble, and teachable as children. 

22. Wo unto them that are mighty, 
&e. This is the sixth specification of 
crime. He had already denounced the 
intemperate in ver. 11. But probably 
this was a prevailing sin. Perhaps 
there was no evidence of reform ; and 
it was needful to repeat the admonition, 
in order that men might be brought to 
regard it. The prophet repeats a similar 
denunciation in ch. lvi. 12. J Mighty. 
Perhaps those who prided themselves 
on their ability to drink much without 
becoming intoxicated ; who had been 
so accustomed to it, that they defied its 
effects, and boasted of their power to 
resist its usual influence. A similar 
idea is expressed in ch. lvi. 12. J Men 
of strength. ‘The Chaldee understands 
this of rich men; but, probably, the 
reference is to those who boasted that 
they were able to bear much strong 
drink. J Zo mingle. To mix wine 
with spices, dates, drugs, &c., to make 
it more intoxicating ; Prov. ix. 2, 5, 
They boasted that they were able to 
drink, without injury, liquor of extra- 
ordinary intoxicating qualities. {Strong 
drink ; Note, ver. 11. On the subject 
of the strong drink used in the East, 
see Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. pp, 
140-148. Ed. Lond. 1808. 

23. Which justify. This refers, doubt- 
less, to magistrates. They gave unjust 
decisions. For reward. For bribes, 
q And take away the righteousness. 
That is, they do not decide the cause in 
favour of those who have just claims, 
but are determined by a bribe; see 
Note, ch. i. 23. It is remarkable, that 
this is introduced in immediate con- 
nection with their being mighty to 
mingle strong drink. One effect of 
intemperance is to make a man ready 
to be bribed. Its effect is seen as clearly 
in courts of justice, and in the decisions 
of such courts, as any where. A man 
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24 Therefore as thie ! fire devour- 
eth the stubble, and the flame con- 
sumeth ¢the chaff, so their root 
shall be as rottenness, and their 
blossom shall go up as dust. Be- 
cause they have cast away the 
law of the Lorp of hosts, and de- 
spised the word of the Holy One 
of Israel ; 

1 tongue of fire. 


@ Mat.3.12, 


that is intemperate, or that indulges in 
strong drink, is not qualified to be a 
judge. 

24. Therefore as the fire, &e. The 
remainder of this chapter is occupied 
with predicting judgments, or punish- 
ments, upon the people for their sins 
which had been specified. The He- 
brew here is, ‘ The tongue of fire.’ The 
figure is beautiful and obvious. It is 
derived from the pyramidal, or tongue- 
like appearance of flame. ‘The con- 
cinnity of the metaphor in the Hebrew 
is kept up. The word devoureth is in 
the Hebrew eatcth: ‘ As the tongue of 
fire eats up,’ &c. The use of the word 
tongue to denote fame is common in the 
Scriptures ; see Note on Acts ii. 3. 
q And the flame consumeth the chaff. 
The word rendered chaff here, means 
rather hay, or dried grass. The word 
rendered ‘ consumeth,’ denotes properly 
to make to fall, and refers to the 
appearance when a fire passes through 
a field of grain or grass, consuming the 
stalks near the ground, so that the upper 
portion falls down, or sinks gently into 
the flames. §[ So thetr root shall be as 
rottenness. Be rotten; or decayed—of 
course furnishing no moisture, or suit- 
able juices for the support of the plant. 
The idea is, that all the sources of 
national prosperity among the Jews 
would be destroyed. The word roat 
is often used to denote the source of 
strength or prosperity; Is. xiv. 30; Hos. 
ix. 16; Job xviii. 16. 
blossom. ‘This word rather means germ, 
or tender branch. It also means the 
flower. The figure is kept up here. 
As the root would be destroyed, so 
would all that was supported by it, and 
all that was deemed beautiful, or orna- 
mental. GF As dust. The Hebrew 
denotes fine dust, such as is easily blown 
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25 Therefore is the anger of the 
Lorp kindled against his people, 
and he hath stretched forth his hand 
against them, and hath smitten 
them: and the hills did tremble, 
and their carcasses were torn? in 
the midst of the streets. For all 
this ¢ his nae is not turned away, 


but his hand zs stretched out still. 
& Hab.3.6., ce Le.26.14,&c. 


Zor, as dung. 
about. The root would be rotten ; and 
the flower, wanting nourishment, would 
become dry, and turn to dust, and blow 
away. Their strength, and the sources 
of their prosperity would be destroyed ; 
and all their splendour and beauty, all 
that was ornamental, and the source of 
national wealth, would be destroyed with 
it. J They have cast away. They 
have refused to obey it. This was the 
cause of all the calamities that would 
come upon them. 

25. Therefore is the anger of the 
Lord kindled. ‘The Lord is enraged, 
or is angry. Similar expressions often 
occur ; Num. xi. 33; 2 Kings xxiii. 26: 
Deut. xi. 17; Ps. lvi. 40; Job xix. 11, 
Ps. ii. 12. The cause of his anger was 
the crimes which are specified in this 
chapter. J And he hath stretched 
forth his hand. To stretch forth the 
hand may be an action expressive of 
protection, invitation, or punishment. 
Here it is the latter; comp. Isa. xiv. 27. 
Q And hath smitien them. Punished 
them. ‘To what this refers particularly 
is not clear. Gesenius supposes that the 
expressions which follow are descriptive 
of pestilence. Lowth and Rosenmiiller 
suppose that they refer tothe earthquakes 
which occurred in the days of Uzziah, 
and in the time of the prophets; Amos 
i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5. The words, perhaps, 
will bear either construction. {J And 
the hills did tremble. This expression is 
one that is often used in the Scriptures 
to denote the presence and anger of 
God. It is-well adapted to describe an 
earthquake; but it is also often used 
poetically, to describe the presence and 
the majesty of the Most Iligh; comp. 
Ps. exlivy. 5; Job ix. 6; xxvi. 11; Ps. 
exiv. 7; Jer. iv. 24; Lab. iii. 10; Ps, 
xviii. 7; xcvii. 6; civ. 32. The image 
is one that is very sublime. The carth, 
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26 And he will lift up an ensign 
to the nations from far, and will 
hiss unto them from the end of the 
earth; and, behold, they shall come 
with speed swiftly. 
a Joe} 2,3-11. 

as if conscious of the presence of God, 
is represented as alarmed, and trem- 
bling. Whether it refers here to the 
earthquake, or to some other mode of 
punishment, cannot be determined. The 
fact, however, that such an earthquake 
had occurred in the time of Isaiah, 
would scem to fix the expression to that. 
Isaiah, from that, took occasion also to 
denounce future judgments. ‘This was 
but the beginning of woes. {| And 
their carcasses weretorn. The margin 
here is the more correct translation. 
The passage means that their dead 
bodies were strewed, unburied, like filth, 
through the streets. This expression 
would more naturally denote a pesti- 
lence. But it may be descriptive of an 
earthquake, or of any calamity. { For 
all this, Notwithstanding all this 
calamity, his judgments are not at an 
.end. Te will punish the nation more 
severely still. In what way he would 
do it, the prophet proceeds in the re- 
mainder of the chapter to specify; comp. 
eli. ix. 12; x. 4. 
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27 None @shall be weary nor 
stumble among them; none shall 
slumber nor sleep; neither shall 
the girdle of their loins be loosed, 
nor the latchet of their shoes be 
broken : 


| 


the sound of a flute or the noise of 
hissing. Jt is certain also that the 
ancients had this idea respecting bees. 
Pliny (lib. xi. ch. 20) says: Gaudent 
plausu, atque tinnitu aeris, céque con- 
vocantur. ‘They rejoice in a sound, 
and in the tinkling of brass, and are 
thus called together.’ ASlian (lib. v. 
ch. 13) says, that when they are dis- 
posed to fly away, their keepers make 
a musical and harmonious sound, and 
that they are thus brought back as by 
a siren, and restored to their hives. 
So Virgil says, when speaking of bees: 
Tinnitusque cie, ct Matiis quate cymbala circum. 
Georg. iv. 64. 


‘On brazen vessels heat a tinkling sound, 
And shake the cymbals of the goddess round; 
Then all will hastily retreat, and fll 
The warm resounding hollow of their cell.’ 


Addison. 
So Ovid: 


Jamque erat ad Rhedopen Pangaeaque flumina 
ventum, 

Aeriferac comitum cum crepucre manus, 

Ecce! novae cceunt volucres tinnitibus actue 


e+ Oe 


26. And he will lift up an ensign, See also Columella, lib. x. ch. 7; Lu- 


&e. ‘The idea here is, that the nations 
of the earth are under his control, and 
that he can call whom he pleases to 
execute his purposes. ‘This power over 
the nations he often claims ; comp. Isa. 
xliv. 28; xlv. 1-7; x. 5-7; ix. Pl; viii. 
18.. An ensign is the standard, or jlag 
used in an army. The elevation of the 
standard was a signal for assembling 
for war. God represents himself here 
as simply raising the standard, expect- 
ing that the nations would come at 
onec. Yo And will hiss unto them. 
This means that he would collect them 
together to accomplish his purposes. 
The expression is probably taken from 
the manner in which becs were hived. 
Theodoret and Cyril, on this place, say, 
that in Syria and Palestine, they who 
kept bees were able to draw them out 
of their hives, and conduct them into 
fields, and tring them back again, with 


ean, lib. ix. ver. 288; and Claudian, 
Paneayric. in sextum consul. Honorii, 
ver. 259 ; comp. Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. 
lib. iv. ch. x. pp. 506, 507. The pro- 
phets refer to that fact in several places, 
Isa, viii. 18; Zech. x. 8. The simple 
meaning is, that God, at his pleasure, 
would collect the nations around Judea 
like bees, t.¢., in great numbers. J Zhe 
end of the earth. That is, the remotest 
parts of the world. The most eastern 
nations known to them were probably 
the Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and 
perhaps the inhabitants of India. The 
‘general idea is, that he would call in 
the distant nations to destroy them. 
Jn Isa. vii. 18, Egypt and Assyria are 
particularly specified. This was in ac- 
cordance with the prediction in Deut. 
XXvill. 49. 

27. None shall be weary. In this 
verso and the following, the prophet 
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28 Whose arrows are sharp, and 
all their bows bent, their horses’ 
hoofs shall be counted like flint, and 
their wheels like a whirlwind: 

29 Their roaring shall be like a 


describes the condition of the army 


that would be summoned to the destruc- 
tion of Judea. It would be composed 
of bold, vigorous, courageous men ; they 
would be unwearied by long and painful 
journies ; they would be fierce and vio- 
lent; they would come fully prepared 
for conquest. None would be weary, 
i.¢., fatigued with long marches, or with 
hard service; Deut. xxv. 18; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 14. § Nor stumble. They shall 
be chosen, select men; not those who 
are defective, or who shall casily fall 
by any impediments in the way of their 
march. | None shall slumber. They 
shall be unwearied, and indefatigable, 
pursuing their purpose with ever watch- 
ful vigilance—so much as not to be off 
their guard. They cannot be taken by 
surprise. QJ Neither shall the girdle of 
the loins be loosed. ‘The ancients 
wore a loose, large, flowing robe, or 
upper garment. When they laboured, 
or ran, it was necessary to gird this up 
round the body, or to lay it aside alto- 
gether. ‘The form of expression here 
may mean, that they will not relax their 
efforts ; they will not unloose their gir- 
dle ; they will not unfit themselves for 
vigorous action, and for battle. I 
that girdle, with which they bound up 
their robes, the orientals usually carried 
their dirks and swords; see Neh. iy. 18; 
Ezek. xxil. 15. It means that they 
should be fully, and at all times, pre- 
pared for action. {| Nor the latchet of 
their shoes be broken. They will be 
constantly prepared for marches. The 
shoes, sandals, or soles were attached 
to the feet, not by upper leather, but 
were girded on by thongs or strings ; 
see Notes on Matt. ili. 2. 

28. Whose arrows are sharp. Bows 
and arrows were the common instru- 
ments of fighting at a distance. Ar- 
rows were, of course, made sharp, and 
usually pointed with iron, for the pur- 
pose of penetrating the shields or coats 
of mail which were used to guard against 
them. J And all their bows bent. All 
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ready for battle. Their horses’ hoofs 
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lion, they shall roar like young 
lions ; yea, they shall roar, and lay 
hold of the prey, and shall carry 
it away safe, and none shall deli- 
ver it. 


- 


shalt be counted like flint. It is sup- 
posed that the ancients did not usually 
shoe their horses. ence a hard, solid 
hoof would add greatly to the value of 
a horse. The prophet here means, 
that their horses would be prepared for 
any fatigue, or any expedition ; see a 
full description of horses and chariots 
in Bochart’s Hieroz. P. i. lib. i. 
ch. viii. ix. [ And their wheels like a 
whirlwind. That is, the wheels of 
their chariots shall be swift as the wind, 
and they shall raise a cloud of dust like 
a whirlwind. This comparison was 
very common, as it is now; see Bochart. 
See, also, a magnificent description of a 
war-horse in Job xxxix. 19-25. 

29. Their roaring, dc. Their battle 
cry, or their shout as they enter into 
an engagement. Such a shout, or cry, 
was common at the commencement of 
a battle. War was very much a per- 
sonal conflict; and they expected to 
accomplish much by making it as fright- 
ful and terrible as possible. A shout 
served not only to excite their own 
spirits, but to produce an impression of 
their numbers and courage, and to send 
dismay into the opposite ranks. Such 
shouts ave almost always mentioned by 
Homer, and by other writers, in their 
accounts of battles. They are often 
mentioned, also, in the Old ‘Testament; 
Ex. xxxii. 18; Jos. vi. 10, 16, 20; 
Jer. 1.15; 1 Sam. xvii. 20, 52; 2 Chron. 
xiii. 15; Job xxxix. 25. QJ Like a lion. 
This comparison is common in the 
Bible; Jer. li. 38; Hos. xi. 10; Amos 
iii. 4; comp. Num. xxiii. 24. (J Like 
young lions. This variation of the 
expression, from the lion to the young 
lion; isverycommon. It is the Hebrew 
form of poctry, where the second mem- 
ber expresses little more than the first. 
Here the description is that of a lion, 
or more probably a lioness and her 
whelps, all ravenous, and all uniting in 
roaring for prey. The idea is, that the 
army that would come up would be 
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80 And in that day shall they 
roar against them like the roaring 
of the sea; and if one look unto the 
land, behold darkness and 1 sorrow, 
and? the light is darkened in the 
heavens thereof. 


1 or, distress. 2 or, when it is light, it shall 
be dark in the destructions thereof. 


greedy of plunder ; they would rush on 
to rapine in a frightful manner. 

30. They shall roar against them. 
The army that shall come up shall roar 
against the Jews. The image of the 
roaring of the sea indicates the great 
number that would come; that of the 
roaring of the lion denotes their fierce- 
ness and terror. { And zf one look 
unto the land. This expression has 
given some perplexity, because it is sup- 
posed not to be full or complete. ‘The 
whole image, it has been supposed (see 
Lowth), would be that of looking up- 
ward to the heaven for help, and then 
to the land, or carth; comp. ch. viii. 22, 
where the same expression is used. 
But there is no need of supposing the 
expression defective. The prophet 
speaks of the vast multitude that was 
coming up and roaring like the tumul- 
tuous ocean. On that side there was 
no safety. The waves were rolling, and 
every thing was fitted to produce alarm. 
It was natural to speak of the other 
direction, as the land, or the shore; and 
to say that the people would look there 
for safety. But, says he, there would 
be no safety there. All would be dark- 
ness. §[ Darkness and sorrow. This 
is an image of distress and calamity. 
There should be no light; no consola- 
tion ; no safety ; comp. ch. lix. 9; Amos 
v.18, 20; Lam. iii. 2. ( And the light 
ts darkened, &¢. That which gave 
light is turned to darkness. {J In the 
heavens thereof. In the clouds, per- 
haps, or by the gloomy thick clouds. 
Lowth renders it, ‘the light is obscured 
by the gloomy vapour.’ ‘The main 
idea is plain, that there would be 
distress and calamity; and that there 
would be no light to guide them on their 
way. On the one hand a roaring, 
raging multitude, like the sea; on the 
other distress, perplexity, and gloom. 
Thus shut up, they must perish, and 
their land be utterly desolate. 
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CHAPTER VL 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


THs chapter contains a very sublime descrip- 
tion of the manifestation of Jehovah to Isaiah, 
and of a solemn commission to him to declare 
his purposes tothe Jews. Ithas been supposed 
by many to be a solemn inauguration to the pro- 


‘| phetic office, and to have been the jirsé of his 


prophecies. But this supposition is not to be 
considered as just. It is evident (Isa. i. 1) that 
he prophesied Sefore the death of Uzziah, and 
there is reason to suppose that the order of ¢ime 
is observed in the previous chapters; sce Intro- 
duction, §2. The most probable supposition of 
the occasion of this prophecy, is this, that the 
people were extremely guilty; that they were 
strongly indisposed to listen to the message of 
the prophet, and that he was therefore favoured 
with this extraordinary commission in order to 
give his message more success and higher autho- 
rity in the minds of the people. It is a new 
commission to make his message as impressive 
as possible—as if it came direct from the lips of 
the Almighty. The Jews say, that for this pre- 
tension that he had seen Jehovah, he was sawn 
asunder by Afanasseh. And io this fact Paul has 
been supposed to refer in Heb. xi. 37, where he 
says of those who had been eminent in faith, 
‘they were sawn asunder;’ see Introduction, § 2. 

This vision is expressed in the language appro- 
priate to Eastern monarchs. God isrepresented 
as sitting on a ¢hrone, and attended by ministers, 
here called seraphim. Ilis throne is clevated, 
and the posture of sitting denotes dignity and 
majesty. The language of the description is 
taken from the temple. The image is that of 
God sitting in the most holy place. Surround- 
ing him are seen the seraphim, and the cloud 
filling the temple. Isaiah is represented as 
without the temple, near the altar. The great 
altar of sacrifice stood directly in front of the 
temple, so that if the doors of the temple had 
been open, and the veil separating the holy from 
the most holy place had been withdrawn, he 
would have had a distinct view of the mercy- 
seat. That veil between is supposed to be with- 
drawn, and he is permitted directly to contem- 
plate the sacred and solemn manifestation made 
in the immediate dwelling-place of God. The 
chapter comprises, properly, three parts, 

I. The vision, ver. 1-4. Jehovah is scen upon 
athrone, clad in the manner of an ancicnt mon- 
arch, with a robe and a train which filled the 
whole temple. He sits as a king, and is adorned 
in the robes of royalty, ver.1. He is encom- 
passed with ministering spirits—with the sera- 
phim, in the manner of a magnificent king, ver. 2, 
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They are secn, by the prophet, to be solemnly 
engaged in his worship, and to stand in the atti- 
tude of the most profound veneration, ver. 3. 
So awful and sublime was the worship, that even 
the posts of the temple were moved; the whole 
sacred edifice trenbled at the presence of God, 
and at the voice of those who were engaged in 
his praise; and the whole temple was filled with 
the symbol of the Divine presence and majesty, 
ver. 4. 

II. The effect on the prophet, ver. 5-7. He 
was overcome with a sense of his unworthiness, 
and felt that he could not lve. He had seen 
Jehovah, and he felt that he was a ruined man, 
ver. 5. Yet one of the seraphim flew to the 
altar, and bore thence alive coal, and touched 
his lips, and assured him that his sin was taken 
away, and that he was pardoned, ver. 6, 7. ° 

Ill. The commission of the prophet, ver. 8-18. 


CHAPTER VI. 

1. In the year. This naturally de- 
notes a period after the death of Uzziah, 
though in the sarae year. ‘The mention 
of the time was evidently made when 
the prophecy was composed, and it is to 
be presumed that the death of Uzziah 
had oceurred at the time when the 
prophet saw this vision. If so, it is 
clear that this was not the first of his 
prophecies, for he saw his visions ‘77 
the days of Uzziah;’ ch. i. 1. The 
Chaldee, however, reads this: ‘in the 
year when Uzziah was smitten with the 
leprosy ;’ and most of the Jewish com- 
mentators so understand it; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19, 20. The Rabbins say that 
the meaning is, that he then became 
civilly dead, by ceasing to exercise his 
functions as a king, and that he was 
cut off as a leprous man from all con- 
nection with the people, and from all 
authority ; see Introduction, § 3. This 
is, doubtless, true; but still, the more 
natural signification is, that this oc- 
curred in the year in which he actually 
died. J Jsaw. That is, he saw ina 
vision; see Introduction, § 7, (4.) A 
similar vision is described by Micaiah ; 
1 Kings xxii. 19; see also Amos vii. 1; 
viii. 1; ix. 1; Dan. vii. 18, &e. FY The 
Lord. In the original here the word 
is not Jehovah, but "21% <dédonii ; see 
Notes on ch. i. 24. Here-it is applied 
to Jenovamn ; see also Ps. exiv. 7, where 
it is also so applied; and see Isa. viii. 7, 
and Job xxviii. 28, where JEHOVAH Calls 
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God inquires who will go for him to the people, 
and bear his message, and the prophet expresses 
his readiness to doit, ver.8. The nature of the 
message is stated, ver. 9,10. The duration— 
the state of things which he predicted would 
follow from this—is asked, and the answer is re- 
turned, ver. 11-13. It was to be until utter 
desolation should spread over the land, and the 
mass of the nation was cut off, and all were de- 
stroyed, except the small portion which it was 
necessary to preseive, in order to prevent the 
nation from beconiing wholly extinct. 


N the year “that king Uzziah 
died, I saw ®the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, 
and Jhis train filled the temple. 


@ 2K1.15.7, &1Ki.22.19. 1 or, the skirts thereof, 


The word does not 
itself denote essential divinity ; but it is 
often applied to God. In some MSS., 
however, of Kennicott and De Rossi, 
the word JEnovan is found. We may 
make two remarks here. (1.) That 
Tsaiah evidently meant to say that it 
was JEHOVAH who appeared to him. 
He is expressly so called in ver. 5,8, 11. 
(2.) It is equally clear, from the New 
Testament, that Isaiah saw Tue MeEs- 
sian. John quotes the words in this 
chapter, ver. 10, a3 applicable to Jesus 
Christ, and then adds (John xii. 41), 
‘these things said Esaias when he saw 
his glory, and spake of him.’ An in- 
spired man has thus settled this as 
referring to the Messiah, and thus had 
established the propriety of applying to 
him the name Jzgovai, 2.¢., has affirmed 
that the Lord Jesus is Divine. Jerome 
says, that this vision was designed to 
represent the doctrine of the Trinity.— 
In John i. 18, it is said, ‘No man hath 
seen God at any tin:e; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.’ In Ex. xxxili. 
20, God says, ‘Thou canst not see my 
face, for there shall no man see me and 
live;’ see also 1 Tim. vi. 16, These 
passages may be reconciled with what 
is here said by Isaiah, in the following 
manner :—(1.) Isaiah does not say that 
he saw the Divine essence; and all that 
his words fairly imply, is, that he saw a 
manifestation, or vision of JEHOvAH— 
some striking symbulical representation 
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2 Above it stood the seraphims : | 
each one had six wings ; with twain 
he covered his face, and with twain 
nae eek es and 


of him. (2.) Tt was the manifestation of 
Jxnovan in the person of the Messiah, 
of the ‘only begotten Son who hath 
revealed or declared him,’ that he saw. 
Such manifestations of God have been 
made often, and all that the declaration 
of Isaiah implies, of necessity, is, that 
he had a vision of God incarnate seated 
in glory, from whom he now received a 
new commission to go out and proclaim 
the truth to that wicked and rebellious 


generation. { Sitting upon a throne. 
God is thus often represented as a king, 
sitting on a throne; 1 Kings xxii. 19; 
Ezek. xliii. 7; Jer. xvii. 12. Qf High 
and lifted up. ‘That is, the throne ; an 
indication of state and majesty. {J Ard 
his train. The word train “yd, pro- 
perly signifies the skirt of a garment, 
or a robe; Ex. xxviii. 33, 34. Here 
it is evidently designed as a represen- 
tation of a large, flowing robe, that filled | 
all the most holy part of the temple. 
The Orientals regarded such large robes 
as indicative of grandeur and state. 
The Messiah was seen seated on a 
throne as a king; clothed in a large, 
loose, flowing robe, in the manner of 
oriental monarchs, and surrounded by 
his ministers. The design of this mag- 
nificent vision was not only to impress 
the prophet with a sense of the holiness 
of God, but also to give additional 
weight to his commission, as having 
been derived immediately from the 
Divine majesty; comp. ver. 9, 10. It 
is remarkable that Isaiah attempts no 
representation of Jeuovau himself. He 
mentions his robes; the throne; the 
seraphim; but mentions no form or 
appearance of God himself. In this 
there is great sublimity. There is 
enough mentioned to fill the mind with 
awe; there is enough concealed to im- 
press as deeply with a sense of the Divine 
majesty. It is remarkable, also, that 
it is not the uswal appearance of God 
in the temple to which he refers. That 
was the Shekinah, or visible symbol of 
God. That was on the mercy-seat, this 
was on a throne; that was a’cloud, of 
this no form is mentioned; over that 
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he covered his feet, and with twain 
he did fly. 


@ Exz3.1.11. 


the cherubim stretched forth their 
wings, over this stood the seraphim; 
that had no clothing, this was clad in 
a full flowing robe. (J Filled the tem- 
ple. Probably, the most holy place 
only is intended. The large, full, mag- 
nificent robe seemed to fill up the entire 
holy of holies. Some have supposed 
that this vision was represented as 
appearing in the heavens. But the 
expression here evidently implies, that 
it was seen in the temple at Jerusalem. 

2. Above it, Either above the throne, 
or above him. The LXX. render it, 
‘Round about him ’—sx’xaw aebsov. The 
Chaldee, ‘The holy ministers stood on 
ues in his presence.’ J The sera- 
phims. The verb axw sdrdph, from 
which this word is derived, is uniformly 
translated to burn, and is used fre- 
quently ; see Zaylor. The noun pny 


denotes, according to Bochart, the cher- 
sydros, a serpent that lives in Jakes and 
nioist places; but when those places are 
dried up, it becomes a land serpent, 
and then its bite is very fierce, and is 
attended with a most dreadful inflam- 
mation all overthe body. Rabbi Solomon 
says, that ‘serpents are called seraphiim 
because they burn men with the poison 
of their teeth,’ perhaps because the idea 
of heat and poison were connected. 
“The word is applied to the fiery flying 
serpents which bit the children of Israel, 
and in imitation of which a brazen ser- 
pent was erected on a pole by Moses. 
It‘ is translated ‘a fiery serpent’ in 
Num. xxi. 8; Isa. xiv. 29; xxx. 6. In 
Deut. viii. 15; Num. xxi. 6, it is ren- 
dered ‘fiery,’ and in the passage before 
us, seraphims. The word mznv often 
occurs in the sense of burning : Deut. 
xxix. 23; 2 Chron. xvi. 14; xxi. 19, &e. 
The LXX. render it seraphim, csgepip ; 
so the Vulgate and the Syriac. ‘The 
Chaldee, ‘his holy ministers.” Probably 
it is now impossible to tell why this 
name was given to the representations 
that appeared to Isaiah. Perhaps it 
may have been from their burning 
ardour and zeal in the service of God; 
perhaps from the rapidity of their 
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8 And lone eried unto another, 
and said, Holy, holy, holy 74 the 


1 this cried to this. 


motion in his service—derived from the 
rapid motion of the serpent. Gesenius 
supposes that the name was derived from 
a signification of the word denoting noble 
or excellent, and that it was on this 
account applied to princes, and to celes- 
tial beings. Kimchi says, that the 
name was given with reference to their 
bright, shining appearance ; comp. Ezek. 
i. 13; 2 Kings ii. 2; vi. 17. The word 
is applied to celestial beings no where 
clse, except in this chapter. There is 
no reason to think that the seraphim 
described here partook of the form of 
the serpent, as the representation seems 
to be rather that ofa man. Thus each 
one (ver. 2) is represented as covering 
his face and his feet with his wings—a 
description that does not pertain to the 
serpentine form. God is usually repre- 
sented as surrounded or encompassed 
hy heavenly beings, as his ministers ; 
Ps. civ. 4; Dan. vii. 10; 1 Kings xxii. 
19; Ps. Ixviii. 17; Heb. xii. 22. The 
idea is one of peculiar magnificence and 
srandeur. It is derived especially from 
the customs of monarchs, particularly 
Eastern monarchs, who had numerous 
princes and nobles to attend them, and 
to give magnificence to their court. 
Q Each one had siz wings. Wings 
are emblematic of the raprdety of their 
movement; the number here, perhaps, 
denoting their celerity and readiness to 
do the will of God. ( With twain he 
covered his face. This is. designed, 
doubtless, to denote the reverence and 
awe inspired by the immediate presence 
of God; comp, Amos vi. 9, 10. The 
Chaldee adds, ‘ He covered his face so 
that he could not see.’ To cover the 
face in this manner is the natural 
expression of reverence ; comp. Note on 
ch. lii. 15. And if the pure and holy 
seraphim evinced such reverence in the 
presence of Jehovah, with what pro- 
found awe and veneration should we, 
polluted and sinful creatures, presume | 
to draw near to him! Assuredly cheer 
position should reprove our presumption 
when we rush thoughtlessly and irre- 
verently into his presence, and should 
teach us to bow with lowly veneration 
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Lorp of hosts ; the ? whole earth és 
full of his glory. 
3 his glory is the fulnces of the whole earth. 


and deep humility ; comp. Rev. iv. 9- 


11, (| He covered his feet. In a 
similar description of the cherubim ir 
Ezek. i. 11, it is said that they covered 
their bodies. In Isaiah, the expression 
clearly denctes not the feet only, but 
the lower extremities. This was also 
an expression of reverence drawn from 
our conceptions of propriety. The 
seraphim stood covered, or as if con- 
cealing themselucs as much as possible, 
in token of their nothingness and un- 
worthiness in the presence of the Holy 
One. {| He did fy. We was quick 
to execute the commands of God. It 
may be observed, also, that among the 
ancients, Mercury, the messenger of 
Jupiter, was always represented with 
wings. Milton has copicd this descrip- 
tion of the seraphim : 
‘A seraph winged :—six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’er his 

breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 
And colours dipt in heaven; the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain.’ 

Par. Lost, Book v. 

3. And one cried to another. Ileb. 
‘This cried to this.’ That is, they cried 
to each other in alternate responses. 
One cried ‘holy ;’ the second repeated 
it; then the third; and then they pro- 


-bably united in the grand chorus, ‘ Full 


is all the earth of his glory.’ This was 


‘an ancient mode of singing or recitative 


among the Elebrews; see Ex. xv. 20, 21, 
where Miriam is represented as going 
before in the dance with a timbrel, and 
the other females as following her, and 
answering, or responding to her, Ps. 
exxxvi. 1; comp. Lowth, on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hibrews, Lect. xix. 
{ Holy, holy, holy, The repetition of 
a name, or of an expression, three times, 
was quite common among the Jews, 
Thus, in Jer. vii. 4, the Jews are repre- 
sented by the proplict as saying, ‘ the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these.’ 
Thus, Jer. xxii. 29: ‘O earth, earth, 
earth, hear the word of the Lord ;’ Ezek. 
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4 And the posts of the !door| 5 Then said I, Wo és me! for I 
moved at the voice of him that cried, | am 2 undone ; because 2 ] ama man 
and the house was filled with smoke. lthresholds.  Scutof. a Ze0.3,1-7. 


xxi. 27: ‘T will overturn, overturn, over- | The Chaldee has rendered this, ‘ Holy 
turn ;’ see also 1 Sam. xviii. 23: ‘O my { in the highest heavens, the house of his 
son Absalom! my son, my son;’ see also | majesty; holy upon the earth, the work 
the repetition of the form of benediction | of his power; holy for ever, and ever, 
among the Jews, Num, vi. 24-26: and ever, is the Lord of hosts.” The 
JEHOVAH bless thee and keep thee; whole expression is a most sublime 
JEHOVAH make his face to shine upon thee, | ascription of praise to the living God, 
JEHOVAH Mit Sts en eines upon thice ant ne aN Th . = arr ve sy 
Li >| approach him. 1é Lorn of hosts; 
pias oa seo Note, ch. 1.9. The phe ee 
In like manner, the number seven is Marg. ‘ The earth is the fulness of his 
used by the Hebrews to denote a great, | glory.’ All things which he has mado 
indefinite number; then a full or com-|on the earth express his glory. His 
plete number; and then perfectness, | wisdom and goodness, his power and 
completion. Thus, in Rev. i. 4; iii. | holiness, are seen every where. The 
1; iv. 5, the phrase, ‘the seven spirits | whole earth, with all its mountains, 
of God,’ occurs as applicable to the Holy | seas, streams, trecs, animals, and men, 
Spirit, denoting his fulness, complete-|lay the foundation of his praise. In 
ness, perfection. ‘The Hebrews usually | accordance with this, the Psalmist, in a 
expressed the superlative degree by the | a most beautiful composition, calls upon 
repetition of a word. Thus, Gen. xiv. | all things to praise him ; sce Ps, exlviii. 
10: * The vale of Siddim, pits, pits of Praise the Lord from the earth, 
of clay,’ z.¢., was full of pits; see Nord- Ye dragons, and all deeps: 
heimer's Heb. Gram. § 822-824. The Fire and hail; snow and vapours; 
form was used, therefore, among the peas Pate gh a ah word: 
Jews, to denote emphasis; and the Yruitful trees, and all cedars; 
expression means in itself no more than Beasts, and all cattle; _ 
‘thrice holy;’ that is, supremely holy. Creeping things, and flying fowl. 
Most commentators, however, have sup-| 4. And the posts of the door. Marg. 
posed that there is here a reference to | ¢ Thresholds.’ ‘here is some diffi- 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It is not ,culty in the Hebrew here, but the 
probable that the Jews so understood _ meaning of the expression is sufficiently 
it; but applying to the expressions the | apparent. It means that there was a 
fuller revelations of the New Testament, | tremour, or concussion, as if by awe, or 
it cannot be doubted that the words will | by the sound attending the cry. It is 
express that. Assuming that that doc- | evidently a poetic expression. {| The 
trine is true, if cannot be doubted, I| house. The temple. { Was filled 
think, that the seraphs laid the founda- | with smoke. There is here, doubtless, 
tion of their praise in that doctrine. | a reference to the cloud that is so often 
That there was a distinct reference to ; mentioned in the Old Testament as the 
the second person of the ‘Trinity, is | visible symbol of the Divinity; see Note, 
clear from what John says, ch. xii. 41. | Isa. iv. 5. <A similar appearance is 
No argument can be drawn directly | recorded when Solomon dedicated the 
from this in favour of the doctrine of temple; 1 Kings viii. 10; 2 Chron. v. 
the Trinity; for the repetition of such | 18; Ezek. x. 4. 
phrases thrice in other places, is merely| 65. Wo is me! That is, I am filled 
emphatic, denoting the superlative de- | with overwhelming convictions of my 
gree. But when the doctrine is proved | own unworthiness, with alarm that I 
from other places, it may be presumed | have seen Jeuovan. § For I am un- 
that the heavenly beings were apprized | done. Marg. ‘Cut off.’ Chaldee, ‘I 
of it, and that the foundation of their} have sinned.’ LXX., ‘Iam miserable, 
ascriptions of praise was laid in that.|I am pierced through.’ Syriac, ‘I am 
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of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips ; 
for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lorn of hosts. 
6 Then flew one of the seraphims 
l and in his hand a live coal. 


struck dumb.’ 
sometimes have this meaning, but it 
also means ¢o be destroyed, to be ruined, 
to perish; see Tlos. x. 15; Zeph. i. 2; 
Hos. iv. 6; Isa. xv.1. This is probably 
the meaning here, ‘I shall be ruined, or 
destroyed.” The reason of this, he im- 
mediately states. QA man of unclean 
lips. This expression evidently denotes 
that he was a sinner, and especially 
that he was unworthy either to join in 
the praise of a God so holy, or to deliver 
& message in his name. The vision; 
the profound worship of the seraphim ; 
and the attendant majesty and glory, 
had deeply impressed him with a sense 
of the holiness of God, and of his own 
unfitness either to join in worship so 
holy, or to deliver the message of so 
pureaGod. Asimilar effect is recorded 
in reference to Abraham; Gen. xviii. 
27; see also Ex. iv. 10,12; Jer.i. 6. A 
deep consciousness of guilt, in view of 
the holiness and majesty of God, is also 
described by Job: 

[ have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth thee. 

Wherefore I abhor myself, 

And repent in dust and ashes.—Job xiii. 5, 6. 
An effect also remarkably similar is de- 
scribed in reference to the apostle Peter, 
Luke vy. 8: ‘* When Simon Peter saw 
it [the miracle which Jesus had wrought], 
he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.’ { A people of unclean lips. 
A people who are unworthy to celebrate 
the praises of a Ged so pure and exalted. 
{| Mine eyes have seen. In Ex. xxxiii, 20, 
it is said: ‘Thou canst not see my face ; 
for there shall no man see me and live ;’ 
comp. John i. 18; l Tim. vi. 16. Per- 
haps it was in recollection of this, that 
Isaiah said he was undone. It is not, 
however, to be understood that the pro- 
phet saw Jeuovan himself, but only the 
symbol of his presence. It was for this 
expression, according to the tradition of 
the Jews, that Manasseh took occasion 
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unto me, ! having a live eoal in his 
hand, which he had taken with the 
tongs from off the ¢altar ; 

7 And he? laid ct upon my mouth, 
and said, Lo, this hath touched thy 


a@ Rev.8.3. 2 caused it to touch. 


to put the prophet to death; see In- 
troduction, § 2. | The Lord of hosts. 
JEnovan of hosts. John applies this to 
the Lord Jesus, and this proves that he 
is Divine ; see John xii. 41. 

6. Zhen flew. Isaiah is represented 
as standing out of the temple ; the sera- 
phim as init. G Having a live coal. 
The Vulgate renders this, ‘A stone.’ 
This is, probably, the original meaning 
of the word ; see 1 Kings xix. 6. It at 
first denoted a hot stone which was used 
to roast meat upon. It may also mean 
a coal, from its resemblance to such a 
stone. ¥ From off the altar. The altar 
of burnt-offering. This stood in the court 
of the priests, in front of the temple; 
see Notes on Matt. xxi. 12. The fire 
on this altar was at first kindled by the 
Lord, Lev. ix. 24, and was kept con- 
tinually burning ; Lev. vi. 12, 13. 

1. And he laid it upon my mouth. 
Marg. ‘ And he caused it to touch my 
mouth.’ This isthe more correct ren- 
dering. It was a slight, momentary 
touch, sufficient merely to be a sign or 
token that he was cleansed. § Zhine 
miguity is taken away. That is, what- 
ever obstacle there existed to your com- 
municating the message of God to this 
people, arising from your own conscious- 
ness of unworthiness, is taken away. 
You are commissioned to bear that mes- 
sage, and your own consciousness of 
guilt should not be a hinderance. To 
understand this, it should be remem- 
bered that fire, among the orientals, has 
been always regarded as an emblem of 
purifying. Thus the Sabeans, the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster in Persia, worshipped 
fire, as the emblem of a pure divinity ; 
see Mal. iii. 2, 3; comp. Matt. ili. 2. 
Every minister of the gospel, though 
conscious of personal unworthiness and 
unfitness, should yet go freely and cheer- 
fully to his work, if he has evidence that 
he is called and commissioned by God. 
q Js purged. 1s purified, is removed 
—“eben from “BD képhiir, to cover, to 
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lips, and thine iniquity is taken| Lorn, saying, Whom shall I send, 


away, and thy sin purged. and who will go for us? Then 
8 Also I heard the voice of the] said I, 1 Here am 1; send me. 
1 Behold me, 


overlay; then to make an atonement | dent that it cannot have such a refer- 
for, to expiate, to cover sin, to par- | ence,and that noargument can be drawn 
don it, to affect or to procure forgive- | from the use of that plural form in fa- 
ness ; and then to purify in general, to| your of such a doctrine. Thus, in Isa. 
make whole ; comp. Note on ch. xliii. 3. | xix. 4, the expression ‘a cruel lord,’ is 
This does not mean, that the fire from ] in the Hebrew in the plaral, yet evi- 
the altar had any physical effect to | dently denoting but one. The expres- 
purify him from sin, but that it was | sion translated ‘the most Holy One,’ 
emblematic of such a purifying; and pro- | or ‘ the Holy,’ is in the plural in Prov. 
bably, also, the fact that it was taken }ix. 10; xxx. 3. In1 Sam. xix. 13, 16, 
from the altar of sacrifice, was to him an | the plural form is applied to a house- 
indication that he was pardoned through | /old god, or an image ; and the plural 
the atonement, or expiation there made. | form is applied to God in Job xxxv. 20, 
The Jews expected pardon in no other|*my Makers’ (Heb.); Eccl. xii. 1, 
mode than by sacrifice ; and the offering | «thy Creators’ (Heb.); Ps. exxi. 5, 
on their altar pointed to the great sacri- |* Jzewovan is thy keepers’ (Heb.) ; see 
fice which was to be made on the cross | also Isa. liv. 5; xxii. 2; xliii. 5; xii. 5. 
fur the sins of men. ‘There is here a} This is called by grammarians pluralts 
beautiful union of the truths respecting | cxcellentie, or the pluval form indicat- 
sacrifice. The great doctrine is pre-|ing majesty or honour. It is, in all 
sented that it is only by sacrifice that | countries, used in reference to kings and 
sin can be pardoned ; and the Messiah, | princes; and as God often represents 
the sacrifice himself, is exhibited as | himself as a king in the Scriptures, and 
issuing the commission to Isaiah to go | speaks in the language that was usually 
and declare his message to men. applied to kings in oriental countries, 
8. The voice of the Lonp. Heb. ‘ The | no a aber can be drawn from expres- 
voice of Jenovau.’ Ie had before been | sions like these in defence of the doc- 
addressed by one of the seraphim. | trine of the Trinity, There are unan- 
© Whom shall I send, and who will go | swerable arguments enough in support 
for us? The change of number here, of that doctrine, without resorting to 
from the singular to the plural, is very | those which are of doubtful authority. 
remarkable. Jerome, on this place, says 
that it indicates the ‘sacrament’ of the 
Trinity. The LXX. render it, ‘Whom 
shall I send, and who will go to this 
ig ?? The Chaldee, ‘ Whom shall 
send to prophesy, and who will go to 
teach?’ ‘The Syriac, ‘ Whom shall I 
send, and who will go?’ The Arabic 
has followed the LXX. The use of the 
plural pronouns we and us, as appli- 
enable to God, occurs several times in 
the Old Testament. Thus, Gen. i. 26: 
‘And God said, Let us make man in 


(That there are clearer intimations of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, than that contcined in this 
and similar texts, is indubitable; but we must 
not set aside the early and somewhat obscure 
intimations of a doctrine, simply because it comes 
afterwards to be exhibited with more fulness. 
Such is the plan of revelation; and, instead of 
despising early announcements, or deeming 
them useless, because better proofs of the doc- 
trine in question can be found, we ought to ad- 
mire the wisdom and goodness of God in this 
gradual development of truth. The same interest 
: : . = belongs to the work of thus tracing the rise and 
our image ;’, Gen. xi. 6, 7: ‘ And | progress of truth in the Bible, as belongs to that 
Jehovah said, Go to, let us go down, of him who traces rivers to their fountain head, 
and there confound their language.’ | ana proves that, far up amid mountains all but 
Such a use of the name of God in the | inaccessible, rises the tiny stream, on whose 
plural is very common, but it is not clear broad waters, as it nears the sea, navies float in 
that there is a reference to the doctrine | proud array. No more visible, in its earlier out- 
of the Trinity. In some cases, it is evi- | flowings, is this doctrine of the Trinity; yet by 


en ns 
a a iY 
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and by it is the element on which Christianity 
‘toais, and in which it lives and moves. Thus 
we sce the unity and harmony of revelation in 
+ ll ages; the doctrine is the same; the degree of 
manifestation only is different. The necessity 
of preserving and exhibiting this unity, gives to 
these early intimations an unspeakable import- 
ance; though some, through an excess of can- 
tcur, Would abandon them to the enemy. This 
text, and its parallels, Gen. i. 26; ili. 22; xi. 7. 
exhibit the Trinity in Revelation’s dawn indie- 
tinctly—partially disclosed—revealing only a 
plurality of persons. As the light increases, the 
three persons are seen moving under the lifting 
shadows, till, in the New Testament, baptism is 
commanded in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; and the existence and functions of 
euch person are clearly unfolded. 

The problem is, to account for the use of the 
plural number in these passages, consistently 
with the unity of God. Tle doctrine of the 
Trinity seems to furnish an easy and beautiful 
sclution; but this solution has been rejected, 
not by Unitarians only, but by Trinitarians not 
afew. Various hypotheses have been offered: 
as, that in the creation of man (Gen. i, 26), God 
associated with himself the heavens and the 
earth; or, that he consulted with angels; or, 
meant simply to indicate tle importance of the 
work; or, perhaps, to supply a lesson of delilera- 
tion! These crudities are ly most, however, 
long ago abandoned as untenable; and the solu- 
tion most generally wpproved by such as reject 
that of the Trinity, is that furnished by an 
appeal to the s/yle cf majesty. Oriental princes, 
it is alleged, from the most ancient times, used 
the plural number in publishing their decrees; 
and such is the style of royalty to this day. But, 
unfortunately for tl:is theory, there is no evi- 
dence whatever that ancient potentates em- 
ployed this style. The use of the plural number’ 
by kings and princes, 1s guile a modern invention. 
The Bible does not furnish any example of it. 
Nor is there any evidence that God himself, on 
peculiarly solemn occasions, keeping owt of 
sight, of course, the text in question, used such 
style; there is abundant evidence to the con- 
txary, the singular number being used by Jeho- 
vah in the most sublime and awful declarations. 

Besides this strange use of the plural number 
on the part of God himself, plural names (Elo- 
him, Adonim) are frequently given to him by 
the writers of the Bible; the instances in which 
these names occur in the singular form, are the 
exceptions, The name usually rendered God in 
the English Bible, is almost invariably plural— 
Elohim, Gods. That these plural forms are used 
of idols, as well as of the true God, is admitted ; 
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but as the peculiar names of the true God came, 
in process of time, to be applied to idols, so would 
the peculiar form of these names, and to teii ns 
that these forms are so applied, is quite beside 
the question. Wewish to know why, originally, 
such forms were applied to the érue God; and 
it is no answer to tell us they are also applied to 
idols. ‘There is nothing more wonderful in the 
name being so used in the plural form, than in 
its being so used aé all. ‘The same principle 
which accounts for the name Gop being given 
to heathen deities aé a??, will equally well account 
for its heing given to them in the particular forin 
in which it is applied to the true God.’—Mard- 
law. This is pointed and decisive; and renders 
it needless to speculate here on the mode in 
Which the name, or the plural form of it, came 
to be transferred to false gods, cr great men. 
On this point, see Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah, It is further remark- 
able, that these plural appellatives are, for the 
most part, combined with verbs and_adjectives 
in the singular number; as, ‘ Gods (he) created,’ 
Gen. i. 1; and with plural adjuncts ‘but rarely. 
Now, the ordinary rule of grammar might have 
been followed invariably, as well as in these few 
instances, or the departures from it might have 
been but few in number. That this is not the 
case, implies the existence of some very cogent 
reason, and cannot be regarded as the result, 
merely, of accident. To account for the use of 
these plural names, our author has recourse to 
what is called the pluralis majestaticus, or excel- 
lentia, according to which, nouns of dignity and 
majesty, in Hebrew, are said to be used in the 
plural form. But the existence of this pluralis 
majestaticus has never been proved. Its defence 
is now abandoned by the most skilful grammur- 
ians. Ewald repudiates it. And it is not a lit- 
tle remarkable, that some of the examples most 
relied on for proof of this digzified plural, are 
found, on examination, to possess nothing of the 
dignity, while more exact scholarship has reduced 
their plurality also. The examples alluded te, 
are, Exod. xxi. 29, 34; xxii. 10, 18; Isa. i. 8; 
where the supposed plural form denotes the 
ownerof oxen, of sheep, and of asses !—fit parties, 
doubtless, to be honoured with the pluralis ma- 
jestaticus, In truth, leaving out of view the 
plural appellatives applied to the Deity, i.e., the 
uppellatives in question, and which, thercfore, 
cannot be adduced, there is no evidence what- 
ever of this pretended rule. Had any rule of 
the kind existed, we should, without doubt, have 
found it exemplified, when kings, princes, nobles, 
generals, pricsts, and prophets figure on the sa- 
cred pages. That the pluralis excellentia is not 
applicd to them, is sufficient proof of ita non- 
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9 And he said, Go and tell this 
people, Hear ye lindeed, but under- 
stand not ; and see ye * indeed, but 
perceive not. 

10 Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, 

lin hearing, or without ceasing. 


existence; and should dispose rational and can- 
did inquirers to acquiesce in the solution of the 
grammatical anomalies we have been consider- 
ing, that is furnished by the doctrine of Trinity 
in Unity—the solution which, to say the least of 
it, is beset with fewest difficulties.] 


The language here indicates the design 
for which this vision was shown to 
Isaiah. It was to commission him .to 
exhibit truth that would be extremely 
unpleasant to the nation, and that would 
have the certain effect of hardening their 
hearts. In view of the nature and effect 
of this message, God is represented as 
inquiring who would be willing to un- 
dertake it? Who had courage enough 
to do it? Who would risk his life ? 
And it indicates, perhaps, that there 
were few in the nation who would be 
willing to do it, and that it was attended 
with self-denial and danger. QJ Here 
am J. This shows at once his confidence 
in God, and his zeal. Tle had been qua- 
lified for it by the extraordinary com- 
mission, and he was now ready to bear 
the message to his countrymen. In this 
attitude we should stand, prompt to 
deliver any message that God shall in- 
trust to our hands, and to engage in any 
service that he calls on us to perform. 

9. And he said, &c. The expressions 
which follow are those which denote 
hardness of heart and blindness of mind. 
They would hear the words of the pro- 
phet, but they would not understand 
him, They were so obstinately bent on 
iniquity that they would neither believe 
nor regard him. This shows the spirit 
with which ministers must deliver the 
message of God. It is their business to 
deliver the message, though they should 
know that it will neither be understood 
nor believed. YJ Hear ye tndeed. Heb. 
‘In hearing, hear.” This is a mode of 
expressing emphasis. ‘This passage is 
quoted in Matt. xiii. 14; see Note on 
that place. 


10. Make the heart. The word heart 
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and shut their eyes: lest they see 

with their eyes, and hear with their 

ears, aud understand with their 

heart, and convert, and be healed. 

11 Then said J, Lorn, how long? 

And he answered, Until the cities 
2 in secing. 


here is used in the sense of the mind— 
to denote all their mental powers. It 
is commonly used in this sense in the 
Scriptures. § Fat. Gross, heavy, dull, 
stupid. That is, go and proclaim such 
truth to them as shall have this effect— 
as shall irritate, provoke, enrage them ; 
truth, whose delivery shall be attended, 
in their gross and corrupt hearts, with 
this blinding and infatuating influence. 
The effect would be produced by the cor- 
rupt state of their hearts, not by any 
native tendency of the truth, and still 
less by any direct Divine influence. ‘Go, 
and proeaii truth to a corrupt and 
sensual people, and the resulé will be 
that they will not hear; they are so 
wicked that they will not attend to it; 
they will become even more hardened ; 
yet go, and though certain of producing 
this effect, still proclaim it;’ see this 
passage explained in the Notes on John 
xii. 40. QJ Zheir ears heavy. Dull, 
stupid, insensible. (And shut their 
eyes. ‘The word here used means to 
spread over, and then to close. It de- 
notes here the state of mind which is 
more and more indisposed to attend to 
the truth. And be healed. Be re- 
stored from the malady of sin; be re- 
covered and pardoned. Sin is often 
represented as a painful, loathsome 
malady, and forgiveness as restoration 
from such a malady ; Isa. xxx. 26; Ps. 
elii.; xli. 3, 4; 2 Chron. vii. 14; Jer. 
iii. 22; xvii. 14. We may learn here, 
(1.) That the effect of truth is often 
to irritate men and make them more 
wicked. (2.) The truth must, neverthe- 
less, be proclaimed. This effect is not 
the fault of the truth; and it is often 
well that the heart should be known, and 
the true effect should be seen. 

11. How long. The prophet did not 
dare to pray that this effect should not 
follow. He asked merely therefore how 
long this state of things must con- 
tinue ; how long this message was to bo 
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be wasted without inhabitant, and 
the houses without man, and the 
land be 1 utterly desolate ; 

12 And the Lorn have removed 
men @ far away, and there be a great 
forsaking in the midst of the land. 


1 desolate with desolation, @ 2 K1.25.21, 


delivered, and how long it should be 
attended with these painful effects. 
{ Until the cities, &c. They will re- 
main perverse and obstinate until the 
land is completely destroyed by Divine 
judgments. Still the truth is to be pro- 
claimed, though it is known it will have 
no effect in reforming the nation. ‘This 
refers, doubtless, to the destruction that 
was accomplished by the Babylonians. 
Q The houses without man. This is 


strong language, denoting the certain! 


and wide-spread desolation that should 
come upon the nation. 

12, And the Lord have removed, &e. 
The land shall be given up to desolation. 
The men—the strength of the nation— 
shall be taken toa distant land. J And 
there be a great forsaking. A great 
desolation ; the cities and dwellings shall 
be abandoned by the inhabitants ; comp. 
Isa. xvii. 2; Jer. iv. 29; Zeph. ii. 4. 


18. But yet, &c. The main idea in 
this verse is plain, though there is much 
difficulty in the explanation of the par- 
ticular phrases. The Jeading thought 
is, that the Jand should not be wlterly 
and finally abandoned. There would 
be the remains of life—as in an oak or 
terebinth tree when the tree has fallen ; 
comp. Notes on ch. xi. 1. 4% A tenth. 
That is, a tenth of the inhabitants, or 
a very small part. Amidst the general 
desolation, a small part should be pre- 
served. ‘This was accomplished in the 
time of the captivity of the Jews by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Weare not to sup- 
pose that literally a tenth part of the 
nation would remain; but a part that 
should bear somewhat the same propor- 
tion to the entire nation, in strength and 
resources, that a tenth does to the whole. 
Accordingly, in the captivity by the 
Babylonians we are told (2 Kings xxv. 
12), that ‘the captain of the guard left 
the poor of the land to be vinedressers 
and husbandmen ;’ comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 
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13 But yet in it shall be a tenth, 
and? 7 shall return, and shall be 
eaten: as a teil-tree, and as an oak, 
whose 3substance 7s in them when 
they cast their leaves, so the holy 
seed shall be the substance thereot. 

2 or, when it is returned and hath been broused. 

3 or, stuck or stem, 


14, where it is said, that ‘ Nebuchad- 


nezzar carried away all Jerusalem, and 
all the princes, and all the mighty men 
of valour, even ten thousand captives, 
and all the craftsmen and smitlis, none 
remained save the poorer sort of the 
people of the land.’ Over this rem- 
nant, Nebuchadnezzar made Gedaliah 
king ; 2 Kings xxv, 22. 4 And it shall 
return. This expression can be explained 
by the history. ‘The proplict mentions 
the xeturn, but he has omitted the fact 
that this remnant should go away ; and 
hence all the difficulty which has been 
experienced in explaining this. The 
history informs us, 2 Kings xxv. 26, that 
this remnant, this tenth part, ‘ arose 
and came to Egypt, for they were afraid 
of the Chaldecs.’ A part also of the 
nation was scattered in Moab and Edom, 
and among the Ammonites; Jer. xl. 2. 
By connecting this idea with the pro- 
phecy, there is no difficulty in explain- 
ingit. It wasof the return from Egypt 
that the prophet here speaks ; comp. 
Jer. xiii. 4-7. After this flight to Eevpt 
they returned again to Judea, together 
with those who were scattered in Moab, 
and the neighbouring regions ; Jer. xl. 
1), 12. This remnant thus collected 
was what the prophet referred to as re- 
turning after it had been seattered in 
Egypt, and Moab,and Edom, and among 
the Ammonites. J And shall be eaten. 
This is an unhappy translation. It has 
arisen from the difticulty of making sense 
of the passage, by not taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances just ad- 
verted to. ‘The word translated ‘eaten’ 
means to feed, to graze, to consume by 
grazing, to consume bv fire, to consume 
or destroy in any way, toremove.— Gese- 
nius on the word "ya. Tere it means 
that this remnant shall be for destruc- 
tion; that judgments and punishments 
shall follow them after their return from 
Egypt and Moab. Even this remnant 
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shall be the object of Divine displeasure, 
and shall feel the weight of his indig- 
nation ; see Jer. xliii.; xliv. § As a tezl- 
tree. The word fei! means the linden, 
though there is no evidence that the 
linden is denoted here. The word here 
used—m>y—is translated elm in Hos. 
iv. 18, but generally oak; Gen. xxxv. 
4; Judg. vi. 11, 19; 2 Sam. xvill. 9, 
14. Itis here distinguished from the 
“tox oak. It probably denotes the 


terebinth, or turpentine tree; for a de- 
scription of which, see Notes on ch. i. 29. 
q Whose substance. Marg. ‘Stock’ or 
‘Stem.’ The margin is the more correct 
translation. The word usually denotes 
the upright shaft, stem, or stock of a 
tree. It means here, whose vitality shall 
remain ; 7.¢., they do not entirely die. 
{ When they cast their leaves. The 
words ‘their leaves’ are not in the 
original, and should not be in the trans- 
lation. The Hebrew means, ‘in their 
falling ’—or when they fall. As the 
evergreen did not cast its leaves, the 
reference is to the falling of the body of 
the tree. The idea is, that when the 
tree should fall and decay, still the life 
of the tree would remain. In the root 
there would be life. It would send up 
new shoots, and thus a new tree would 
be produced ; ‘see Notes on ch. iv. 2; 
xi. 1, This was particularly the case 
with the terebinth, as it is with the fir, 
the chestnut, the oak, the willow, &e.; 
see Job xiv. 7% The idea is, that it 
would be so with the Jews. Though 
desolate, and though one judgment 
would follow another, and though even 
the remnant would be punished, yet the 
race would not be extinguished. It 
would spring up again, and survive. 
This was the case in the captivity of 
Babylon ; and again the case in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; and in all their 
persecutions and trials since, the same 
has always occurred. They survive ; 
and though scattered in all nations, they 
still live as demonstrative of the truth 
of the Divine predictions ; Deut xxviii. 
{ The holy seed. The few remaining 
Jews, They shall not be utterly de- 
stroyed, but shall be like the life remain- 
ing in the root of the tree. No prophecy, 
perhaps, has been more remarkably ful- 
filled than that in thisverse. ‘ Though the 
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cities be waste and the land be desolate, 
it is not from the poverty of the soil that 
the fields are abandoned by the plough, 
nor from any diminution of its ancient 
and natural fertility, that the land has 
rested for somany generations. Judea 
was not forced only by artificial means, 
or from local and temporary causes, into 
a luxuriant cultivation, such as a barren 
country might have been, concerning 
which it would not have needed a pro- 
phet to tell that, if once devastated and 
abandoned, it would ultimately revert 
to its original sterility. Phenicia at all 
times held a far different rank among 
the richest countries of the world ; and 
it was not a bleak and sterile portion of 
the earth, nor a Jand which even many 
ages of desolation and neglect could im- 
poverish, that God gave in possession 
and by covenant to the seed of Abra- 
ham. No longer cultivated as a garden, 
but left like a wilderness, Judea is 
indeed greatly changed from what it 
was; all that human ingenuity and 
labour did devise, erect, or cultivate, 
men have laid waste and desolate; all 
the “‘ plenteous goods ”’ with which it was 
enriched, adorned, and blessed, have 
fallen like seared and withered leaves 
when their greenness is gone ; and strip- 
ped of its “‘ ancient splendour,’’ it is left 
as an oak whose leaf fadeth :—but its 
inherent sources of fertility are not dried 
up; the natural richness of the soil is 
unblighted ; the substance is in vé, strong 
as that of the teil tree or the solid cal, 
which retain their substance when they 
cast their leaves. And as the leafless 
oak waits throughout winter for the 
genial warmth of returning spring, to be 
clothed with renewed foilage, so the 
once glorious land of Judea is yet full 
of latent vigour, or of vegetative power, 
strong as ever, ready to shoot forth, even 
“better than at the beginning,’ when= 
ever the sun of heaven shall shine on it 
again, and ‘the holy seed” be prepared 


. for being finally “‘ the substance thereof.”’ 


The substance that t3 in tt—which alone 
has here to be proved—is, in few words, 
thus described by an enemy : ‘‘ The land 
in the plains is fat and loamy, and 
exhibits every sign of the greatest fecun- 
dity. Were nature assisted by art, the 
fruits of the most distant countries 
might be produced within the distance of 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ANALYSIS. 


PROBABLY no portion of the Bible has been 
regarded as so difficult of interpretation, and 
has given rise to so great a variety of cxposi- 
tions, as the prophecy which is commenced in 
this chapter, and which is closed jn ch. ix. 7. 
The importance of the prophecy respecting the 
Messiah (vii. 14, sg.; viii. 7; ix. 1-7), is one 
reason why interpreters have been so anxious 
to ascertain the genuine sense; and tlie diffi- 
culties attending the supposition that there is 
reference to the Messiah, have been among the 
causes why so much anxiety has been felt to 
ascertain its true sense. 

The prophecy which commences at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, is continued to ch. ix. 7. 
All this was evidently delivered at the same 
time, and constitutes a single vision, or oracle. 
This should have been indicated in the division 
of the chapters. Great obscurity arises from | 
the arbitrary, and, in many instances, absurd : 
mode of division into chapters which has been ' 
ndoptcd in the Bible. 

This chapter, for convenience of illustration, ' 
may be regarded as divided into four parts: | 

I. The historical statement with which the ‘ 
whole account is introduced in ver. 1,2. The | 
principal occurrences referred to in the chapter | 
took place in the time of Ahaz. For an account 
of his character and reign, see Introduction, 
§ 8. He was an idolater, and erected the images, 
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he alludes to its commencement, though what 
he subsequently says had particular relation to 
Ahaz. Though the confederacy was formed in 
the time of Jotham, yet the consequences were 
of long continuance, and were not terminated 
until the defeat of Sennacherib in the time of 
Hezekiah; see ch. xxxvii. Isaiali here, in gene- 
ral, says (ver. 1) that they went up against Jeru- 
salem, and could not take it. He may refer here 
to an expedition which they made in the time 
of Jotham, orhe may design this as a general statc- 
ment, indicating the result of ald their efforts, 
that they could not take Jerusalem. If the Jat- 
ter is the proper interpretation, then the state- 
ment in ver. ], was made by Isaiah at a subse- 
quent period, and is designed to state ald that 
occurred. It is more natural, howcver, to sup- 
pose that they made an attempt in the time of 
Jotham to take Jerusalem, but that they were un- 
successful. When Ahaz came to the throne, the 
alliance was continued, and the effort was re- 
newed to take Jerusalem. Formidable prepara- 
tions were made forthewar, and an invading army 
came up upon the land. Many of the subjects of 


- Alazweretaken captiveand carried to Damascus. 


Pekah slew in one day an hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and took two hundred thousand 
captives, and carried them towards Samaria. 
They were released from bondage by the solicita- 
tion of Oded, a prophet, who represented to them 
the impropriety of taking their brethren captive, 
and they were re-conveyed to Jericho; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 5-15. At about the same time, the Assy- 


and altars, and groves of idolatry everywhere. | rians took Elath, and retained it as a city be- 
He sacrificed to Baalim, and burned his children ' longing to them; 2 Kings xvi. 6. From the re- 
in the valley of Hinnom in honour of Moloch, ' port of this strong alliance, and from the ravages 
und filled Jerusalem everywhere with abomina- ! which were committed by their united forces, 
tions, 2 Kings xvi. 2-4; 2 Chron. xxviii. 1-4. | Ahaz was alarmed, and trembled for the safety 
Vor these abominations, he was delivered into | of Jerusalem itself, ver.3. But instead of look- 
the hand of the king of Syria, and was subjected ‘ing to God for aid, he formed the purpose of 
ce pean be phic an rar icte ! oe the alliance i the king of pag ie 

ies of Syri maria. is | for this purpose sent messengers to Tigiath- 
time Rezin was king of Syria, of which Damas- | pileser with professions of deep regard, and with 
cus was the capital; and Pekah was king of | the most costly presents which could be pro- 
Israel, or Samaria. These kings, during the ; cured by exhausting the treasury (2 Kings xvi. 
concluding part of the reign of Jotham, the pre- | 7, 8), to secure his friendship and co-operation. 
decessor of Ahaz, had formed an alliance and To this the king of Assyria agreed, and entered 
had gone up towards Jerusalem to make war , into the war by making an assault on Damascus; 
upon it, but had not been able to take it. The | 2 Kings xvi.9. It was this alliance, and the 
formation of this confederacy in the time of confidence which Ahaz had in it, that produced 
Jotham is distinctly declared in 2 Kings xv. 37. | his answer to Isaiah (vii. 12), and his refusal to 
Yo this confederacy Isaiah refers im ver. ), where ask a sien of the Lord ; and it was this alliance 
he says that it occurred in the days of Jotham. | which subsequently involved J erusalem in so 
The statement is made by Isaiah here, doubtless, much difficulty from the invasion of the Assy- 
in order to trace the important matter to which . rians. The Assyrians, as might have been fore- 


twenty leagues.”” ‘ Galilee,” says Malte | habited by an industrious people, under 
Brun, “ would be a paradise, were it in- | an enlightened government.” ’ 
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seen, consulted their own advantage, and not 
the bencfit of Ahaz. They meant to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of subduing, if possible, 
Judea itself; and, consequently, the land was 
subsequently invaded by them, and Jerusalem 
itself put in jeopardy. This consequence was 
distinctly foretold by Isaiah, ch. vii. 17-25; viti. 
7,8. Yet before the alliance was secured, Ahaz 
was in deep consternation and alarm, and it was 
at this point of time that Isaiah was sent to him, 
ver, 2, 3. 

It. At this time of consternation and alarm, 
Isaiah was sent to Ahaz to assure him that 
Jerusalem would be safe, and that there was no 
real cause of alarm, ver. 3-9. His main object 
was to induce the monarch to repose confidence 
in Jehovah, and to believe that his kingdom, 
protected by Gol, could not be overthrown. 
Isaiah was directed to tuke with him his son, 
whose name (Shear-jashub—the remnant shall 
return) was itself a sign or pledge that the 
nation should not be tééerly destroyed, and 
that, consequently, it could not become permian- 
mntly subject to Syria or Samaria, ver, 3. He 
went to meet Ahaz at the upper pool, whither, 
probably, Ahaz had gone, attended by many of 
the court, to see whicther it was practicable to 
stop the watcr, so as to prevent an cnemy from 
procuring it; comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 4. He 
directed him not to be afraid of the enemies 
that were coming, for they were like smoking, 
half-extinguished brands that could do little 
injury, ver. 4. He assured him that the pur- 
pose of the confederated kings should not be 
accomplished; that Jehovah had said that their 
design could not be established; and that the 
limits of their respective kingdoms should be 
the same that they were then, and should not 
be enlarged by the conquest and accession of 
Jerusalem—for that Damascus should still re- 
main the capital of Syria, and Samaria of Eph- 
raim, and that within sixty-five years the king- 
dom of Ephraim should he totally destroyed, 
and of course Jerusalem and Judah could not 
be permanently added toit. So far from having 
Jerusalem as @ tributary and dependent pro- 
vince, as Kenialiah had anticipated, his own 
kingdom was to be completely and finally de- 
stroyed, ver. 4-9. The design of all this was to 
allay the fears of Alaz, and to induce him to 
put confidence in God. 

ILL. A sign is promiscd—a proof or demon- 
stration of the truth of what the prophet had 
spoken, ver. 10-17. To the assurance which 
Isaiah (ver. 4+9) had given of the safety of Jeru- 
salem, Aliaz makes no reply. His whole con- 
duct, however, shows that he is wholly unim- 
pressed and unaffected by what he lind said, 
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and that he put no confidence in the assuranccs 
of the prophet. He was not looking to God for 
aid, but to the king of Assyria; and he, doubtless, 
felt that if his aid was not obtained, his kingdom 
would be destroyed. He evidently had no belief 
in God, and no confidence in the prophet. His 
mind was in a restless, uneasy condition from 
the impending danger, and from uncertainty 
whether the aid of the king of Assyria could be 
procicd. In order to induce him to turn lus 
attention to God, the only Protector, and to 
calm his fears, Ahaz is commanded to ask of 
Jehovah any sign or miracle which he might 
desire, in order to confirm what the prophet had 
spoken, ver. 10, 11. This Ahaz refuses, ver. 12. 
Ife dovs it under the semblance of piety, and an 
unwillingness to appear totempt Jehovah. But 
the real cause was, doubtless, that he had no 
confidence in Jehovah; he had no belief in what 
lhe had spoken; and he was secretly depending 
on the aid of the king of Assyria. His reply 
was couched in respectful terms, and had the 
appearance of picty, and was even expressed in 
language borrowed from the law, Deut. v. 16. 
Yet important purposes were to be answered, by 
there being a sign or proof that what the prophet 
had said should take place. 1t was important 
that Ahaz, as the king of Judah, and as tie lead 
of the people, should have evidence that what 
was said wes true. Jt was important that a 
suitable impression should be made on those 
who were present, and on the mass of the people, 
inducing them to put confidence in Jehovah. 
It was important that they should look to future 
times; to the certain security of the nation, and 
to the evidence that the nation must be pre- 
served until the great Deliverer should come. 
A sign is, therefore, forced upon the attention 
of Ahaz. The prophet telis him that however 
reluctant he may be to seek a sign, or however 
incredulous he might be, yct that Jehovah would 
give a token, proof, or demonstration, which 
would be a full contirmation of all that he had 
said. That would be done which could be done 
only by Jehovah, and which could be known only 
by him; and that would be the demonstration 
that Jerusalem would be safe from this impend- 
ing invasion. A virgin should bear a son, and 
before he should arrive at years of discretion, or 
be able to discern the difference bctween gocd 
and evil—i.e., in a short space of time, the land 
would be forsaken of both its kings, ver. 14-16. 
Who this virgin was, and what is the precise 
meaning of this prediction, has given, perhaps, 
more perplexity to commentators than almost 
any other portion of the Bible. The obvious 
meaning seems to be this. Some young female, 
who was then a virgin, and who was unmarried 
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at the time when the prophet spoke, would con- 
ceive, and bear a son. To that son a name 
would be given, or his birth, in the circum- 
stances in which it occurred, would make such 
a name proper, as would indicate that God was 
with them, and would be their Protector. Ma- 
ternal affection would give the child the name 
Immanuel. The child would be nurtured up in 
the usual way among the Jews (ver. 15) until] he 
would be able to discern between good and evil 
—i¢., until he should arrive at years of discre- 
tion. Between the time which should elapse 
from the conception of the child, and the time 
when he should arrive at an age to distinguish 
good from evil, that is in about three years, the 
land should be forsaken of the hostile kings, ver. 
16. This seems to be the obvious meaning of 
this passage; and in this way only could this be 
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nuel—as the appropriate name of this child 
would be Immanuel, because he would be the 
pledge of the Divine protection and presence. 
The idea is, that there is a fulness of meaning 
in the words used, which will apply to future 
events more appropriately than to the one imme- 
diately before the writer. That there is rapid 
transition—a sudden carrying the mind forward 
to rest on a future more important event, which 
has been suggested by the language used, and 
which is in the mind of the speaker or writer 
so much more important than that which was 
first mentioned, as completely to absorb the 
attention. The reasons for the view here given 
are detailed at length in the Notes on ch. vii. 
ver. 14-16. 

IV. The prophet had thus far directed all hie 
efforts to convince Ahaz that from the quarter 


a clear and satisfuctory evidence to Ahuz of the ; from which they had apprehended danger, no- 


certainty that the land would be entirely and 
permanently free from the invasion. God only 
could know this; and, therefore, this was a proof 
of the certainty of what Isaiah had said. But 
though this is the obvious meaning, and though 
such an event only could be a sign to Aliaz that 
the land would be forsaken of both the invading 
kings, yet there is no reason to doubt that the 
prophet so couched what he said—so expressed 
this by the direction of the Holy Ghost, as to be 
applicable also to another much more important 
event, which was to be also, and in a much more 
important sense, a sign of the protection of God 
—the birth of the Messiah. He, therefore, se- 
lected words which, while they were applicable 
to the event immediately to occur, would also 
cover much larger ground, and be descriptive 
of more important events—and events which 
were in the same line and direction with that 
immediately to come to pass—the certainty of 
the Divine protection, and of ultimate freedom 
from all danger. The language, therefore, has, 
at the commencement of the prophecy, a fulness 
of meaning which is not entirely met by the 
immediate event which was to occur, and which 
can be entirely fulfilled only by the great event 
which Isaiah ever had in his eye—the birth of 
the Messiah. The mind of Isaiah would very 
naturally be carried forward to that future event. 
In accordance with the laws of what may be 
called prophetic suggestion or association, sec 
Introduction, §7, iii. (3), and which are constantly 
excmplified in Isaiah, his mind would fix on bet- 
ter times, and more happy events, He saw the 
birth of a child in a future age, of which this 
was but the emblem. That was to be born lite- 
rally of a virgin. His appropriate name, from 
his nature, and from his being the evidence of 
the Divine favour and presence, would be Jinma- 


thing was to be feared. He now, however (ver. 
17-25), proceeds to assure them that danger 
would come from the quarter where they least 
expected it—from the very quarter where Ahiaz 
was seeking aid and deliverance—the king of 
Assyria. THe assures him that the king of Assyria 
would take advantage of the alliance, and, under 
pretence of aiding him, would turn every thing 
to his own account, and would ultimately bring 
desolation on theland of Judah. The calamities 
which would follow from this unhappy alliance, 
the prophet proceeds to state and unfold, and 
with that concludes the chapter. It is evident 
from 2 Kings xvi. 7, that the discourse of Isaiah 
made no impression on the mind of Ahaz. He 
sent messengers with valuable presents to Tig- 
lath-pileser, king of Assyria. Tiglath-pilescr 
professedly entered into the views of Ahaz, and 
promised his aid. He went up against Damas- 
cus and took it (2 Kings xvi. 9), after Ahaz had 
suffered a terrible overtirow from the united 
armies of Rezinand Pekah. The land of Samaria 
was laid waste by him, and a large part of the 
inhabitants carried captive to Assyria, 2 Kings 
xv. 29. Thus the prediction of Isaioh, that the 
land should be forsaken by two kings (ch. vii. 16), 
was fulfilled. But this deliverance from their 
invasion was purchased by Ahaz at a vast price. 
The real purpose of Tiglath-pileser was not to 
aid Ahaz, but to make him and his kingdom de- 
pendent and tributary (2 Chron. xxviii. 21); and 
this alliance was the first in the succession of cala- 
mities which came upon Judah and Jerusalem, 
and which ended only under Hezekiah by the en- 
tire destruction of the army of Sennacherib ; see 
ch, xxxvii, During the remainder of the reign 
of Ahaz, he was tributary to Assyria; and when 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii. 7) endeavoured to throw 
off the voke of Assyria, the attempt involved him 
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in war; subjected his kingdom to invasion; and 
was attended with a loss of no small part of the 
cities and towns of his kingdom; see 2 Kings 
xviii; xix.; xx.; Isa. xxxvi.; xxxvii.; comp. Notes 
on ch. viii.; x. 28-32. Thus the second part of 
this prophecy was fulfilled. The fuller state- 
ment of these important transactions will be 
found in the Notes on the various passages 
which relate to these events, 


ND it came to pass in the days 
of Ahaz the son of Jotham, the 


CHAPTER VII. | 

1. In the days of Ahaz. Ahaz be- | 
gan to reign about 738 years before 
Christ. By a comparison of 2 Kings 
xvi. 6, &e., with 2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 
&e., it will be seen that Judea was 
twice invaded by Rezin and Pekah in 
the reign of Ahaz; see the Analysis of 
the chapter. J That Rezin, &c. This 
confederacy was formed in the time of 
Jotham ; 2 Kings xv. 37. But it was 
not carried into execution during his 
reign. Jt is evident from this place, 
that it was executed in the early part 
of the reign of Ahaz; probably in the 
first or second year of his reign. {| Sy- 
ria—prx Arém, so called from Aram 
(Gen. x. 22, 23), a son of Shem, and 
who peopled its chief provinces. It 
comprehended the country lying be- 
tween the Euphrates east, the Medi- 
terranean west, Cilicia north, and Phe- 
nicia, Judea, and Arabia south; see 
Notes on clf. xvii. Syria of the two 
rivers is Mesopotamia. Syria of Da- 
mascus, so called becauso Damascus 
was its capital, extended eastward along 
Mount Libanus, but its limits varied 
according to the power of the princes 
of Damascus. After the reign of the 
Seleucidae, Syria came to denote the 
kingdom or region of which Antioch 
was the capital. Here it denotes the 
Syria lying around Damascus, and of 
which Damascus was the capital.—Cal- 
met. §[ King of Israel. Of the ten 
tribes, called the kingdom of Israel, or 
Samaria; Note, ch.i. 1. Q Went up. 
Jerusalem was sitiiated on hills, and on 
the highest part of the land. But it is 
possible that this language is derived 
from the fact that it was the capital. 
The language is used even when the 
region from which the traveller comes 
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son of Uzziah king of Judah, that 
Rezin the king of Syria, and Pekah 
the son of Remaliah. king of Israel, 
went up toward Jerusalem, to war 
against it, but could not prevail 
against it. 

2 And it was told the house of 
David, saying, Syria 1is confede- 
rate with Ephraim: and his heart 
was moved and the heart of his 

@ 3 Kings 16.5, 1 resteth on. 


does not lie lower than the city. Thus 


it is not uncommon to speak of going 
up to London, Paris, &e. J Could not 
prevail. Heb.‘ Could not fight against 
it,’ %.e., with happy result, or with suc- 
cess, He was not able to take it. 
That the allied kings really besieged 
Ahaz, is evident from 2 Kings xvi. 5: 
They ‘came up to Jerusalem to war, 
and they besieged Ahaz, but they could 
not overcome him.’ The reason why 
they could not take Jerusalem was, 
probably, not only because it was a 
strong place and well defended, but be- 
cause there was intelligence that their 
own dominions were threatened with 
an invasion by the Assyrians, and they 
could not protract their siege of Jeru- 
salem long enough to take it. 

3. And té was told the house of 
David. ‘That is, the royal family ; or 
the king and princes ; the government. 
Ahaz was the descendant and successor 
of David. | Syria ts confederate with 
Ephraim. Ephraim was one of the 
tribes of Isracl, and the kingdom of 
Israel was often called Kphraim, or the 
kingdom of Ephraim ; in the same way 
as the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
were called the kingdom of Judah. 
The phrase, ‘is confederate with,’ is in 
Hebrew ‘ resteth on;’ see margin. The 
meaning is, that Syria was supported 


by Ephraim, or was allied with Eph- 


raim. ‘The kingdom of Israel, or 
Ephraim, was situated between Syria 
and Jerusalem. Of course, the latter 
could not be attacked without marching 
through the former, and without their 
aid. In this sense it was that Syria, 
or the Arameans, relied or rested 
on Ephraim. Though Syria was by 
far the strunger power, yet it was not 
strong enough to attack Jerusalem 
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people, as the trees of the wood are 
moved with the wind. 

3 Then said the Lorp unto Isaiah, 
Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou 


1 i.¢,, the romnant shall return. 


had the kingdom of Israel been opposed 
toit. And his heart. The heart of 
the king—of Ahaz. 4] Was moved as 
the trees of the wood. ‘This is a very 
beautiful and striking image. It ex- 
presses universal trembling, consterna- 
tion, and alarm, as the trees are moved 
together when the wind passes violently 
over them. A similar expression is 
found in Ovid—in Canaces, Epist. xi. 
ver, 76, 77: 


Ut quatitur tepido fraxina virga noto 
Sic niea vibrari pallentia membra videres. 


3. Then said the Lord. In regard 
to the purposes for which Isaiah was 
sent to meet Ahaz, and the reason why 
this place was selected, see the Analysis 
of the chapter. { Zhou and Shear- 
jashub. ‘The meaning of the name 
Shear-jashub is, ‘the remnant shall 
return. The names which Isaiah 
gave to his sons were significant or em- 
blematic of some important events which 
were to occur to the Jews. ‘They were 
for signs to the people, and had been 
given in order to keep before the nation 
the great truth that God was their pro- 
tector, and that however much they 
might suffer or be punished, yet the 
nation would not be totally destroyed 
until the great Deliverer should come ; 
see Note on ver. 14, and ch. viii. 3. 
Why this name was given to this son, 
or on what occasion, is not certainly 
known. It is probable, however, that 
was with reference to the future cala- 
mities and captivity of the Jews, de- 
noting that a part of the people would 
return to the land of their fathers; 
comp. ch. x. 21,22. ‘The name was a 
remembrancer given by him as a pro- 
phet, perhaps, some time before this, 
that the nation was not to be wholly 
annihilated—a truth which Isaiah every- 
where keeps before them in his pro- 
phecies ; comp. Note ch. vi. 13. Why 
Shear-jashub accompanied Isaiah now 
is not recorded. It might be as a 
pledge to Ahaz of the purpose of the 
Lord, that the people should not be 
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and 1 Shear-jashub thy son, at the 

end of the conduit of the upper pool, 

ae lpg *highway of the fuller’s 
eld 5 


2 or, causcxay, 


destroyed. Ahaz may have been ap- 
prized of the reason why the name was 
given, and his presence might serve to 
mitigate his fears. At the end of the 
conduit. A conduit is a pipe, or other 
conductor of water. The water flowed 
from a fountain, but was conducted to 
different receptacles for the supply of 
the city. J Of the upper pool. Or 
the upper receptacle, or pond. Robin- 
son (Bib. Researches, i. p. 483) and Po- 
cocke (Deser. of the East, ii. p. 25, 26) 
suppose that the upper and lower 
pools referred to by Isaiah, were on the 
west side of the city, the ruins of which 
now remain. ‘The upper pool is now 
commonly called by the monks Gthon, 
and by the natives Birket el Mamilla. 
It lies in the basin forming the head of 
the valley of Hlinnom or Gihon, about 
seven hundred yards west-northwest 
from the Yafu gate, on the west of 
Jerusalem. ‘Ihe sides of this pool are 
built of hewn stones Jaid in cement, 
with steps at the corners by which to 
descend into it. The bottom is level. 
The dimensions are as follows: 
Length from east to west.....316 Eng. feet. 


Breadth at the west end...... 200 
Breadth at the east end....... 218 
Depth at each end.............. 18 


There is no water-course, or other 
visible means, by which water is now 
brought into this reservoir, but it is 
probable that it was filled in the rainy 
seasons by the waters which flowed 
from the higher ground round about. 
From this upper pool a part of the 
water was conveyed into the city to the 
pool of Hezekiah, lying within the 
walls, and situated some distance to 
the north-eastward of the Yata gate. 
‘Hezekiah stopped the upper water- 
course of Gihon, and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of 
David;’ 2 Chron. xxxii. 30; comp. 
Notes on ch. xxii. 9. ‘This upper 
pool had a trench or ‘conduit,’ and a 
considerable part of the waters were 
allowed to flow through this to the 
lower pool. The ‘lower pool’ is 
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4 And say unto him, Take heed, 
and be quiet; fear not, neither be 
faint-hearted for the two tails of 
these smoking firebrands, for the 


mentioned in the Old Testament only 
once, and that by Isaiah (ch. xxii. 9), 
and there without any hint of its lo- 
eality. There is now a large lower 
pool on the western side of Jerusalem, 
which is not improbably the one in- 
tended, and which stands in contrast 
with the one here mentioned. This 
pool is called by the Arabs Birket ¢s- 
Sultén. There is, at present, no other 
pool in the vicinity of Jerusalem to 
which the description in Isaiah can be 
well applied. ‘This reservoir is situ- 
ated in the valley of Ilinnom or Gihon, 
southward from the Yafa gate. Its 
northern end is nearly upon a line with 
the southern wall of the city. The 
pool was formed by throwing strong 
walls across the bottom of the valley, 


between which the earth was wholly. 


removed. A road crosses on the cause- 
way at the southern end. The follow- 
ing are the measurements of this pool: 

Length along the middle......592 Eng. feet. 

Breadth at the north end.....246 

Breadth at the south end.....275 

Depth at north end 35 

Depth at south end............. 42 
This reservoir was probably filled from 
the rains, and from the superfluous 
waters of the upper pool. It is now 
in ruins, ‘The water from this pool 
would: flow off into the valley of Hin- 
nom, and thence into the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat or Kedron, or subsequently 
into the pool of Ilezekiah, situated 
within the city; see Notes on ch. xxit. 
9,11. Why Ahaz was at that place, 
the prophet does not say. It is possi- 
ble he was examining it, to see whether 
the fountain could be stopped up, or 
the water diverted, so that it could not 
be used by the enemy, and so that they 
could be prevented from maintaining a 
protracted siege ; comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 
4, It is probable that the king had 
gone to this place attended by many of 
his counsellors, and as this was the 
main source of the supply of water to 
the city, a multitude would be there, 
and Isaiah could have an opportunity 
not only to deliver his message to Ahaz 
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fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, 
and of the son of Remaliah. 
5 Because Syria, Ephraim, and 
1 let not thy heart be tender. 


and his court, but in the presence of a 


considerable concourse of people, and 
might thus inspire confidence among 
the alarmed and dejected inhabitants 
of the city. {| Jn the highway of the 
fuller’s field. In the place occupied as 
a sitnation on which to spread, or sus- 
pend cloth that was bleached, ov dyed. 
This situation would be chosen because 
much water was needed in bleaching or 
dyeing cloth, The name ‘highway’ 
denotes the public path, or road that 
led to this field. Probably, on one side 
of this highway was the aqueduct, and 
on the other the fuller’s field. Of the 
fuller’s field, Eusebius and Jerome 
merely say that it was shown in their 
day in the suburbs of the city —Onom. 
art. Ager Fullonis. 

4. Take heed, Tleb. ‘ Keep thyself ;’ 
that is, from fear. ] Netther be faint- 
hearted. Heb. ‘Let not thy heart be 
tender ;’ that is, let it not be easily 
moved ; be strong, fearless. {| Jor the 
tails, &e. ‘There is much beauty and 
force in this comparison. The design 
of Isaiah is to diminish the fear of Ahaz. 
Instead, therefore, of calling them fire- 
brands—burning and setting on fire 
every thing in their way—he calls them 
the tails, i.e., the ends, or remains 
of firebrands—almost consumed them- 
selves, and harmless. And instead of 
saying that they were burning and 
blazing, he says that they were merely 
smoking—the half-burnt, decaying re- 
mains of what might have been once 
formidable. ‘The prophet also is just 
about to announce their approaching 
destruction by the Assyrians ; see ver. 
§. He therefore speaks of them as 
already almost extinguished, and in- 
capable of doing extensive injury. ¥JSon 
of Remaliah. Pekah, ver.1, ‘It is by 
way of contempt that the king of Israel 
is not called by his own name. The 
IIebrews and Arabians, when they wish 
te speak reproachfully of any one, omit 
his proper name and call him merely 
the son of this or that, especially when 
his father is but little known or re- 
spected. So Saul names David, in con- 
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the son of Remaliah have taken evil 
counsel against thee, saying, 

6 Let us go up against Judah, 
and lyex it, and let us make a 
breach therein for us, and set a 
king in the midst of it, even the son 
of Tabeal: 

” Thus saith the Lord Gop, It 


tempt, the son of Jesse ; 1 Sam. xx. 27, 
31.’—Aengstenberg. 

6. And vex it. Marg. ‘ Weaken 
it.’ Probably the word means to throw 
into consternation or fear, by besieging 
it —Gesenius. (And let us make a 
breach therein. Let us break down the 
walls, de. QJ And sctaking. Subdue 
it, and make it tributary to the allied 
kingdoms of Syria and Ephraim. { Zhe 
son of Tabeal. Nothing more is known 
of this person. Ile might have been 
some disaffected member of the royal 
family of David, who had sought the aid 
of Rezin and Pekah, and who would be 
allied to them, or tributary to them. 
Tt is possible that he had already a party 
in Jerusalem in his favour; comp. ch. 
viii. 12. Probably, the two kings wished 
to cut off such portions of the territory 
of Judah as should be convenient to 
them, and to set a king over the remain- 
der, who should be under their control ; 
or to divide the whole between them- 
selves, by setting up a king who would 
be tributary to both. 

8. For the head of Syria. The 
capital. The head is often used in this 
sense. § Is Damascus. For an account 
of this city, see Notes on ch. xvii. 1; 
comp. Notes, Acts ix. 2. The sense of 
this passage is, ‘Do not be alarmed as 
if Rezin was about to enlarge his king- 
dom, by taking Judea and making Jeru- 
salem his capital. ‘The revolution which 
these kings contemplate cannot be ac- 
complished. ‘The Isingdoms of Syria 
and Israel shall not be enlarged by the 
conquest of Judah. The centre of their 
power shall remain where it is now, and 
their dominion shall not be extended by 
conquest. The capital of Syria is, and 
shall continue to be, Damascus. The 
king of Syria shall be confined within 
his present limits, and Jerusalem there- 
fore shall be safe.” ( Zhe head of 
Damascus. The ruler, or king of 
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shall not stand, neither shall it come 
to pass. 

8 For the head of Svria ts Da- 
mascus, and the head of Damascus 
is Rezin; and within threescore and 
five years shall Ephraim be broken, 
that * it be not a people. 


2 from a. 


Damascus is Rezin. (J And within 
threescore and five years. There has 
been some inquiry why Ephraim is 
mentioned here, as the prophet in the 
former part of the verse was speaking 
of Syria. But it should be remembered 
that he was speaking of Syria and 
Ephraim as epiijederais It was natural, 
therefore, to intimate, in close connec- 
tion, that no fear was to be apprehended 
from either of them. There has been 
much difficulty experienced in establish- 
ing ‘the fact of the exact fulfilment of 
this, and in fixing the precise event to 
which it refers. One catastraphe hap- 
pened to the kingdom of Ephraim or 
Israel within one or two years of this 
time, when Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, invaded the land and carried 
no small part of the people to Assyria ; 
2 Kings xv. 29. Another occurred in 
the next reign, the reign of Hoshea, 
king of Israel, when Shalmaneser king 
of Assyria took Samaria, and carricd 
Israel away captive into Assyria; 2 
Kings xvii. 1-6. This occurred in the 
twelfth year of Ahaz. But that the 
Israelites remained in Samaria, and 
kept up the forms of a civil community, 
and were not finally carried away until 
the time of Esarhaddon, is evident; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 6, 7, 33; xxxv. 
18; 2 Kings xxiii. 19, 20. Manasseh, 
king of Judah, was taken captive by 
the king of Assyria’s captains (2 Chron. 
xxxili, 2) in the twenty-second year of 
his reign ; that is, sixty-five years from 
the second year of Ahaz, when this 
prophecy is supposed to have been 
delivered. And it is also supposed that 
at this time Esarhaddon took away the 
remains of the people in Samaria, and 
put an end to the kingdom, and put in 
their place the people who are mentioned 
in Ezra iv. 3—Dr. Jubb, as quoted by 
Lowth. ‘The entire extinction of the 
people of Israel and the kingdom did 
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9 And the head of Ephraim is 
Samaria, and the head of Samaria 
is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not 


not take place till Esarhaddon put new 
colonists from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Ava, and from ITa- 
math, and from Sepharvaim in the 
cities of Samaria, instead of the children 
of Israel ; 2 Kings xvii. 24; comp. Ezra 
iv. 2,10. Long before this, indeed, the 
power of the kingdom had been on the 
wane ; a large portion of the people had 
been removed (2 Kings xvii. 5, 6, 18) ; 
but its entire extinction was not accom- 
plished, and the kingdom utterly de- 
stroyed, until this was done. Till this 
occurred, the land might be still regarded 
as in the possession somewhat of its 
former people, and all hopes of their 
rising again to the dignity of a kingdom 
wes not extinguished. But when 
foreigners were introduced, and took 
possession of the land; when all the 
social organization of the ancient people 
was dissolved ; then it might be said that 
‘Ephraim was for ever broken,’ and 
that it was demonstrated that it ‘should 
be no more a people.’ Its inhabitants 
were transferred to a distant Jand, no 
longer to be organized into a peculiar 
community, but to mingle with other 
people, and finally all traces of their 
origin as Jews were to be lost. ‘This 
event, of placing the foreigners in the 
cities of Samaria, occurred just sixty- 
five years after it had been predicted by 
Isainh.— Archbishop Usher. 

It may be asked here, how the state- 
ment of what was to occur at so remote 
a period as sixty-five years could be any 
consolation to Ahaz, or any security 
that the designs of the kings of Syria 
and Samaria should then fail of being 
accomplished? To this we may reply, 
—(1.) It was the assurance that Je- 
rusalem could not be finally and per- 
manently reduced to submission before 
these dreaded enemies. Zheir power 
was to cease, and of course Jerusalem 
had nothing ultimately and finally to 
dread. (2.) The design was to inspire 
confidence in JEHovan, and to lead 
Ahaz to look directly to him. If these 
formidable powers could not ultimately 
prevail, and if there was a certain pre- 
diction that they should be destroyed, 
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believe, surely ye shall not be esta- 
blished. 


1 or, Do ye not believe? it is Because ye are not stable. 


then it was possible for God, if Ahaz 


would look to him, now to interpose, 
and save the city. To inspire that 
confidence in JEnovan was the leading 
purpose of Isaiah. (3.) This prediction 
is in accordance with many which occur 
in Isaiah, that all the enemies of the 
people of God would be ultimately de- 
feated, and that God, as the head of the 
theocracy, would defend and deliver his 
people; see Notes on ch. xxxiv. A 
kingdom that was so soon to be destroyed 
as Ephraim was, could not be an object 
of great dread and alarm. Rosenmiller 
conjectures, that Isaiah refers to some 
unrecorded prophecy made before his 
time, that in sixty-five years Israel 
would be destroyed ; and that he refers 
here to that prophecy to encourage the 
heart of Ahaz, and to remind him that 
a kingdom could not be very formidable 
that was so soon to come to an end. 
At all events, there is no contradiction 
between the prophecy and the fulfil- 
ment, for within the time here men- 
tioned, Ephraim ceased to be a kingdom. 
The ancient Jewish writers, with one 
consent, say, that Isaiah referred here 
to the prophecy of Amos, who prophesied 
in the days of Uzziah, and whose pre- 
dictions relate mainly to the kingdom 
of Israel. But as Amos, does not specify 
any particular ¢ime when the kingdom 
should be destroyed, it is apparent that 
Tsaiah here could not have referred to 
any recorded prophecy of his. J Be 
broken. Its power shall be destroyed ; 
the kingdom, as a kingdom, shall come 
to an end. 

9. And the head of Ephraim. The 
capital city of Ephraim, or of Israel. 

Is Samaria. This was long the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel. For 
a description of this city, see Notes on 
ch. xxviii. 1. The meaning of the pro- 
phet is, that Samaria should continue 
to be the head of Ephraim; that is, 
Jerusalem should not be made its capi- 
tal. Jf ye will not believe, surely ye 
shall not be established. There is con- 
siderable variety in the interpretation 
of these words, though the general sense 
isevident, ‘The Chaldce renders them, 
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10 Moreover, ! the Lorp spake 
again unto Ahaz, saying, 
11 Ask thee a sign¢ of the Lorp 


‘If ye will not believe the words of the 


prophet, ye shall not remain.’ It is 
probable that Ahaz, who was greatly 
alarmed, and who trembled at the for- 
taidable power of Syria and Israel 
united, received the annunciation of 
the prophet with much distrust. He 
was anxious about the means of defence, 
but did not trust in the promise of God 
by the prophet. Isaiah, therefore, as- 
sures him, that if he did not believe 
him; if he did not put confidence in 
God, and his promises, he should not 
be protected from Syria and Ephraim. 
‘They would come and destroy his king- 
dom. ‘You have no occasion,’ is the 
language of the prophet, ‘tofear. God 
has resolved to protect you, and no por- 
tion of your land shall be taken by your 
enemies. Nevertheless, in order that 
ou may obtain deliverance, you must 
elieve his promise, and put your confi- 
dence in him, and not in the aid of the 
Assyrians. If you do this, your mind 
shall be calm, peaceful, and happy. 
But if you do xot do this; if you rely 
on the aid of Assyria, you shall be 
troubled, alarmed, unsuccessful, and 
bring ruin upon yourself and nation.’ 
This, therefore, is an exhortation to 
confide solely in the promises of God, 
and is one of the instances constantly 
occurring in the Old Testament and 
the New, showing, that by faith or 
confidence in God only, can the mind 
be preserved calm when in the midst 
of dangers. ' 
1]. Ask thee. Ask for thyself; ask 
a sign that shall be convincing to thy- 
self, since thou dost not fully credit the 
words of the prophet. It is evident 
that the words of the prophet had made 
no impression on the mind of Ahaz. 
God, therefore, proposes to him to ask 
any Proof or demonstration which he 
might select ; any thing that would be 
an indication of Divine power that 
should put what the prophet had said 
beyond doubt. Wiad Ahaz put confi- 
dence in God, he would have believed 
what the prophet said without miracu- 
lous proof. But he had no such confi- 
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thy God: ask ° it either in the depth, 


or in the heicht above. 
1 And the LORD added to speak. 
@ ch.38.7,22. 2 or, make thy petition deep. 


dence. The prophet, therefore, pro- 
poses that he should ask any miracu- 
lous demonstration that what he said 
would come to pass. This proposition 
was made, probably, not so much from 
respect to Ahaz as to leave him without 
excuse, and in order that the people 
might have the assurance that the city 
and kingdom were safe. {A sign. A 
demonstration that shall confirm the 
promise now made, and that shall be 
an evidence that Jerusalem shall be 
safe. The word used here, and trans- 
Jated sign—nix oth—means a flaq, or 
standard, Num. ii. 2; a memorial or 
pledge of a covenant, Gen. xvii. 11; 
any pledge, token, or proof of a Divine 
mission, Judg. vi. 17; or a miracle 
wrought in attestation of a Divine pro- 
mise or message. This is its sense 
here. That which Isaiah had spoken 
seemed highly improbable to Ahaz, and 
he asked him to seek a proof of it, if 
he doubted, by any prodigy or miracle. 
Tt was customary for miracles or prodi- 
gies to be exhibited on similar occa- 
sions; sec ch, xxxviii. 7, where the 
shadow on the dial of this same Ahaz 
was carried backward ten degrees, in 
proof of what the prophet Isaiah had 
spoken; comp. 1 Sam. ii. 27-34; 1 
Kings xiii. 1-3; Ex. iii. 12; Judg. vi. 
36-40. That the word here refers to 
some event which could be brought 
about only by Divine power, is evident 
from the whole connection. No mere 
natural occurrence could have satisfied 
Ahaz, or convey to the people a demon- 
stration of the truth of what the pro- 
phet was saying. And if the prophet 
had been unable or unwilling to give a 
miraculous sign, where is the fitness of 
the answer of Ahaz? IIow could he be 
regarded as in any way tempting God 
by asking it, unless it was something 
which God only could do? And how 
could the prophet bring the charge (ver. 
13), that he had not merely offended 
men, but God also? It is clear, there- 
fore, that Isaiah was conscious that he 
was invested by God with the power of 
working a miracle, and that he pro- 
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posed to perform any miracle which 
Ahaz should suggest that would serve 
to remove his doubts, and lead him to 
put confidence in God. J Ask it either 
in the depth, &e. He gave him his 
choice of a miracle—any sign or won- 
der in heaven, or on earth—above or 
below; a miracle in the sky, or from 
beneath the earth. Many of the ver- 
sions understand the expression ‘the 
depth,’ as referring to the grave, or to 
the region of departed souls—hades. 
So the Vulgate, Aquila, Symmachus. 
The Chaldee reads it, ‘ Seek that there 
may be a miracle to thee upon the 
earth, or a sign in the heavens.’ The 
literal meaning of the Hebrew is, ‘make 
low, ask for;”’ that is, ask for a si 
below ; obtain, by asking for thyself, a 
miracle that shall take place below. It 
may refer to the earth, or to the region 
under the earth, since it stands in con- 
trast with that which is above. If it 
refers to the region under the earth, it 
means that Isaiah would raise the dead 
to life if Ahaz desired it; if to the earth, 
that any wonder or miracle that should 
take place in the elements—as a tem- 
pest, or earthquake—should be perform- 
ed. Qi The height above. The heaven, or 
the sky. So the Pharisees desired to 
see a sign from heaven, Mait. xvi. 1. 
12, Iwill notask. In this case Ahaz 
assumed the appearance of piety, or 
respect for the command of God. In 
Deut. vi. 16, it is written, ‘Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God ;’ and Ahaz 
perhaps had this command in his eye. 
It was a professed reverence for God. 
But the érwe reason why he did not seck 
this sign was, that he had already en- 
tered into a negotiation with the king 
of Assyria to come and defend him ; and 
that he was even stripping the temple 
of God of its silver and gold, to secure 
this assistance ; 2 Kings xvi. 7,8. When 
nen are depending on their own devices 
and resources, they are unwilling to seek 
aid from God; and it is not uncommon 
if they excuse their want of trust in him 
by some appearance of respect for reli- 
gion. {| Lempt. Try, or do a thing 
that shall provoke his displeasure, or 
seek his interposition in a case where 
he has not promised it. ‘To tempt God 
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is the same as to put him to the proot; 
to see whether he is able to perform what 
he proposed. It is evident, however, 
that here there would have been no 
temptation of God, since a sign had been 
offered him by the prophet in the name 
of God. ‘The answer of Ahaz can be 
regarded either as one of bitter scorn, 
as if he had said, ‘I will not put thy 
God to the proof, in which he will be 
found wanting. I will not embarrass 
thee by taking thee at thy word ;” or 
as the language of a hypocrite who as- 
sumes the mask of reverence for God 
and his command.’ — Hengstenbery. 
Chrysostom and Calvin regard the lat- 
ter as the correct interpretation. If it 
be asked here why Ahaz did not put 
Isaiah to the test, and secure, if possi- 
ble, the Divine confirmation to the assu- 
rance that Jerusalem would be safe, the 
following may be regarded as the pro- 
bable reasons:—(1.) He was secretly 
relying on the aid of Assyria. He be- 
lieved that he could fortify the city, and 
distress the enemy by turning away the 
supply of water, so that they could not 
carry on a siege, and that all the further 
aid which he needed could be derived 
from the Assyrians. (2.) If the miracle 
had been really wrought, it would have 
been a proof that Jenovan was the true 
God—a proof which Ahaz had no desire 
of witnessing. Ile was a gross idolater ; 
and he was not anxious to witness a 
demonstration which would have con- 
vinced him of the folly and sin of his 
own course of life. (3.) If the miracle 
could not be wrought, as Ahaz seems to 
have supposed would be thie case, then 
it would have done much to unsettle the 
confidence of the peop!e, and to have pro- 
duced agitation and alarm. It is pro- 
bable that a considerable portion of the 
people were worshippers of JEHovan, 
and were looking to him for aid. The 
pious, and the great mass of those who 
conformed to the religion of their fathers, 
would have been totally disheartened ; 
and this was a result which Ahaz had 
no desire to produce. (4.) Michaelis has 
suggested another reason, drawn from 
the character of idolatry. According to 
the prevailing notions at that period, 
Those 
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13 And he said, Hear ye now, 0 
house of David; Zs #¢ a small thing 
for you to weary men, but will ye 
weary my God also? 

a Lu.1.81-35, 5 Mat.1.23. 
1 or, thou, O Virgin, shale. 


of one people were more, and those of 
another less powerful; see Isa. x. 10, 
11; xxxvi. 18-20; xxxvii. 10-13. Ifa 
miracle had been performed, Ahaz might 
have believed that it was performed by 
the god of the country, who might have 
had the disposition, but not the power, 
to defend him. It would have been to 
the mind of the idolater no proof that 
the god of Syria or Samaria was not 
more powerful, and might not have easily 
overcome him. Ahaz seems to have re- 
garded Jeuovan as such a God—as one 
of the numerous gods which were to be 
worshipped, and perhaps as not the most 


powerful of the tutelary divinities of the 


nations. ‘This was certainly the view 
of the surrounding idolaters (ch. x. 10, 
11; xxxvi. 18-20) ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that this view prevailed among the 
idolatrous Israelites. 

13. O house of David (ver. 2). By 
this is to be understood not only the 
king himself, but the princes and rulers. 
Perhaps in addressing him thus, there 
was implied no small irony and reproach. 
David confided in God. But Ahaz, his 
descendant, feared to tempt God! As 
if God could not aid him! Worthy 
descendant he of the pious and devoted 
David! ! QJ Isita small thing. You 
are not satisfied with wearying men, but 
you would also fatigue and wear out the 
patience of God. ‘| Weary. Exhaust 
their patience ; oppose them ; prevent 
their sayings and messages ; try their 
spirits, &c. {| Men. Prophets; the men 
who are sent to instruct, and admonish. 
q Will ye weary my God also? Will 
a refuse to keep his commands; try 
lis patience ; and exhaust his long-suf- 
fering? comp. ch. i. 14. The sense of 
this passage seems to be this: When 
Ahaz refused to believe the bare predic- 
tion of the prophet, his transgression 
was the more excusable, He had wearied 
and provoked him, but Isaiah had as yet 
given to Ahaz no direct demonstration 
that he was from God ; no outward proof 
of his Divine mission ; and the offence of 
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14 Therefore the Lorp himsef 
shall give you a sign: Behold, ¢a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and “shall call his Iname 
Immanuel. 


Ahaz might be regarded as in a sense 
committed against man. It was true, 
also, that Ahaz had, by his unbelief and 
idolatry, greatly tried the feelings of 
the pious, and wearied those who were 
endeavouring to promote true religion. 
But now the case was changed. God 
had offered a sign, and it had been pub- 
licly rejected. It was a direct insult to 
God ; and an offence that demanded re- 
proof. Accordingly, the manner of Isaiah 
is at once changed. Soft, and gentle, 
and mild before, he now became bold, 
open, vehement. ‘The honour of God 
was concerned ; a direct affront had been 
offered to him by the sovereign of the 
people of God; and it was proper for 
the prophet to show that tat was an 
offence which affected the Divine Ma- 
jesty, and demanded the severest re- 
proof, 

14, Therefore. Sinee you will not 
ask a pledge that the land shall be safe, 
Jenovan will furnish one uuasked. A 
sign or proof is desirable in the case, 
and Jenovan will not withhold it because 
a proud and contemptuous monarch re- 
fuses to seek it. Perhaps there is no 
prophecy in the Old Testament on which 
more has been written, and which has 
produced more perplexity among com- 
mentators than this, And after all, it 
still remains, in many respects, very 
obscure. Its general original meaning 
is not difficult. It is, that in a short 
time—within the time when a young 
woman, then a virgin, should conceive 
and bring forth a child, and that child 
should grow old enough to distinguish 
between good and evil—the calamity 
which Ahaz feared would be entirely re- 
moved. The confederacy would be broken 
up, and the land forsaken by both those 
kings. The conception and birth of a 
child—which could be known only by 
him who knows all future events—would 
be the evidence of such a result. Ilis 
appropriate name would be such as would 
be a stgn, or an indication that God 
was the protector of the nation, or was 
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still with them. In the examination of 
this difficult prophecy, my first object 
will be to give an explanation of the 
meaning of the words and phrases as 
they occur in the passage, and then to 
show, as far as I may be able, what 
was the design of the passage. {J The 
Lorp himself. Ileb. « Adonai ;’ sce this 
word explained in the Note on ch. i. 
24. He will do it without being asked 
to do it; he will do it though it is re- 
jected and despised ; he will do it be- 
cause it is important for the welfare 
of the nation, and for the confirmation 
of his religion, to furnish a demonstra- 
tion to the people that he is the only 
true God. It is clearly implied here, 
that the sign should be such as Jenovan 
alone could give. It would be such as 
would be a demonstration that he pre- 
sided over the interests of the people. 
If this refers to the birth of a child, 
then it means that this was an event 
which could be known only to God, and 
which could be accomplished only by his 
agency. If it refers to the miraculous 
conception and birth of the Messiah, 
then it means that that was an event 
which none but God could accomplish. 
The true meaning I shall endeavour to 
state in the Notes, at the close of ver. 16. 
{ Shall give you. Primarily to the 
house of David; the king and royal 
family of Judah. It was especially 
designed to assure the government that 
the kingdom would besafe. Doubtless, 
however, the word ‘ you’ is designed to 
include the nation, or the people of the 
kingdom of Judah. It would be so 
public a sign, and so clear a demonstra- 
tion, as to convince them that their city 
and land must be ultimately safe. { .4 
sign. <A pledge; a token; an evidence 
of the fulfilment of what is predicted. 
The word does not, of necessity, denote 
a miracle, though it is often so applied ; 
see Notes on ver. 11. Here it means a 
proof, a demonstration, a certain indi- 
cation that what he had said should be 
fulfilled. As that was to be such a 
demonstration as to show that he was 
able to deliver the land, the word here 
denotes that which was miraculous, or 
which could be effected on/y by JEuovan. 
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ment. It is used to arrest attention; 
to indicate the importance of what was 
about to be said. It serves to designate 
persons and things; places and actions. 
It is used in lively descriptions, and 
animated discourse; when any thing 
unusual was said, or occurred; or any 
thing which peculiarly demanded atten- 
tion; Gen. xii. 19; xvi, 16; xviii. 9; 
i 29; xl. 9; Ps. exxxiv.1. It means 
here, that an event was to occur which 
demanded the attention of the unbeliev- 
ing monarch, and the regard of the 
people—an event which would be a full 
demonstration of what the prophet had 
said, that God would protect and save 
the nation. § A virgin. This word 
properly means a girl, maiden, virgin, 
a young woman who is unmarried, and 
who is of marriageable age. The word 
maby, dlmé, is derived from the verb 
nb», dliim, to conceal, to hide, to cover. 
The word poy, élém, from the same 
verb, is applied*to a young man, in 
1 Sam. xvi. 56; xx.22. The word here 
translated a virgin, is applied to Re- 
bekah (Gen. xxiv. 43), and to Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, Ex. ii.8. It occurs 
in only seven places in the Old Testa- 
ment. Besides those already mentioned, 
it is found in Ps. Ixviii. 25; Cant. i. 3; 
vi. 8; and Prov. xxx. 19. In all these 
places, except, perhaps, in Proverbs, it 
is used in its obvious natural sense, to 
denote a young, unmarried female. In 


the Syriac, the word <4, além, 
means to grow up, juvenis factis est; 
juvenescere fecit. Hence the deriva- 
tives are applied to youth; to young 
men; to young women—to those who 
are growing up, and becoming youths. 
The etymology of the word requires us 
to suppose that it means one who is 
growing up to a marriagcable state, or 
to the age of puberty. The word 
maiden, or virgin, expresses the correct 
idea. Hengstenberg contends, that it 
means one in the unmarried state; 
Gesenius, that it means simply the 
being of marriageable age, the age of 
puberty. The Hebrews usually em- 
ployed the word mina, Lithula, to 
denote a pure virgin (a word which the 


{ Behold. my. This interjection is} Syriac translation uses here); but the 
a very common one in the Old Testa-| word here evidently denotes one who 
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was then unmarried; and though its 
primary idea is that of one who is 
growing up, or in a marriageable state, 
yet the whole connection requires us to 
understand it of one who was not then 
married, and who was, therefore, re- 
garded and designated as a virgin. The 
Vulgate renders it ‘virgo.’ The LXX. 
n sagbivos, a virgin—a word which they 
use as a translation of the Hebrew 
moins in Ex. xxii. 16, 17; Lev. xxi. 3, 
14; Deut. xxii. 19, 23, 28; xxxii. 25; Judg. 
xix. 24; xxi.-12; and in thirty-three 
other places (see Trommius’ Concord.) ; 
of 7593, nadra, a girl, in Gen. xxiv. 
14, 16, 55; xxxiv. 3 (twice); 1 Kings 
i. 2; and of maby, dlmé, only in Gen, 
xxiv. 43; and in Isa. vii. 14. The word, 
in the view of the LXX. translators, 
therefore. conveyed the proper idea of 
a virgin. The Chaldee uses substan- 
tially the same word as the Hebrew. 
The idea of a virgin is, therefore, the 
most obvious and natural idea in the 
use of this word. It does not, however, 
imply that the person spoken of should 
be a virgin when the child should be 
born; or that she should ever after be a 
virgin. It meang simply that one who 
was then a virgin, but who was of mar- 
riageable age, should conceive, and bear 
ason. Whether she was to be a virgin 
at the time when the child was born, or 
was to remain such afterwards, are 
inquiries which cannot be determined 
by a philological examination of the 
word. IJtis evident, also, that the word 
is not opposed to either of these ideas. 
Wiy the name which is thus given to 
an unmarried woman was derived from 
the verb to hide, to conceal, is not 
agreed among lexicographers. The 
more probable opinion is, that it was 
because to the time of marriage, the 
daughter was supposed to be hidden or 
concealed in the family of the parents; 
she was kept shut up, as it were, in the 
paternal dwelling. This idea is given 
by Jerome, who says, ‘the name is given 
to a.virgin because she is said to be 
hidden or secret; because she does not 
expose herself to the gaze of men, but 
is kept with great care under the cus- 
tody. of parents.’ The sum of the 
inquiry here, into the meaning of the 
word translated virgin, is, that it does 
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not differ from that word as used by 
us. The expression means no more 
than that one who was then a virgin 
should have a son, and that this should 
be a sign to Ahaz. (J And shall call 
his name. It was usual for mother's to 
give names to their children; Gen. iv. 1; 
xix. 37; xxix. 82; xxx. 18. There is, 
therefore, no reason to suppose, as many 
of the older interpreters did, that the 
fact that it is said the mother should 
give the name, was a proof that the 
child should have no human father. 
Such arguments are unworthy of notice ; 
and only show to what means men have 
resorted in defending the doctrines, and 
in interpreting the pages of the Bible. 
The phrase, ‘she will name,’ is, more- 
over, the same as ‘ they shall name,’ or 
he shall be named. ‘ We are not, then, 
to suppose that the child should actually 
receive the name Immanuel as a proper 
name, since, according to the usage of 
the prophet, and especially of Isaiah, 
that is often ascribed to a person or 
thing as a name which belongs to him 
in an eminent degree as an attribute; 
see ch. ix. 5; Ixi. 6; Ixii. 4..—Heng- 
stenberg. The idea is, that that would 
be a name that might be appropriately 
given to the child. Another name was 
also given to this child, expressing sub- 
stantially the same thing, with a cir- 
cumstantial difference; see Note on 
ch. viii. 3. (| Immanuel. Heb. ‘ God 
with us’—bdxivag—from dx, God, and 
my, with us. ‘The name is designed 
to denote that God would be with the 
nation as its protector, and the birth of 
this child would be a sign or pledge of 
it. The mere circumstance that this 
name is given, however, does not imply 
any thing in regard to the nature or 
rank of the child; for nothing was more 
common among the Jews than to incor- 
porate the name, ora part of the name, 
of the Deity with the names which they 
gave to their children. Thus, Jsaiah 
denotes the salvation of Jemovau ; Jere- 
miah, the exaltation or grandeur of 
JEHOVAH, each compounded of two words, 
in which the name JEHovanH constitutes 
a part. Thus, also, in Elijah, the two 
names of God are combined, and it 
means literally, God the JzEnovau. Thus, 
also, Eliab, God my father; £liada, 
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15 Butter and honey shail 
he eat, that he may know to 


knowledge of God; Eliakim, the resur- 


rection of God; Elihu, he is my God ; 
Elisha, salvation of God. In none of 
these instances is the fact, that the name 
of God is incorporated with the proper 
name of the individual, any argument 
in respect to his rank or character. It 
is true, that Matthew (ch. i: 23) uses 
this name as properly expressing the 
rank of the Messiah; but all that can 
be demonstrated from the use of the 
name by Matthew is, that it properly 
designated the nature and rank of the 
Lord Jesus. It was a pledge, then, that 
God was with his people, and the name 
designated by the prophet had a com- 
plete fulfilment in its use as applied to 
the Messiah. Whether the Messiah be 
regarded as himself a pledge and de- 
monstration of the presence and pro- 
tection of God, or whether the name be 
regarded as descriptive of his nature 
and dignity, yet there was ¢n appro- 
priateness in applying it to him. It 
was fully expressive of the event of the 
incarnation. Jerome supposes that the 
name, Immanuel, denotes nothing more 
than Divine aid and protection. Others 
have supposed, however, that the name 
must. denote the assumption of our 
nature by God in the person of the 
Messiah, z.¢., that God became man. 
So Theodoret, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Lac- 
tantius, Chrysostom, Calvin, Rosen- 
miiller, and others. The true interpre- 
tation is, that no argument to prove 
that can be derived from the use of the 
name; but when the fact of the incar- 
nation has been demonstrated from other 
sources, the name ts appropriately ca- 
pressive of that event. So it seems to 
be used by Matthew. 


{It may be quite true, that no argument can 
be founded on the bare name, Immanuel; yet 
that uame, in its connection here, may certainly 
be regarded as a designed prediction of the in- 
carnation of Christ. Such a design our author 
allows in the prophecy generally. ‘The pro- 
pliet,’ says he, ‘ designedly made use of lancuage 
which would be appropriate to a future and most 
glorious cvent.? Why, then, does he speak of 
the most pregnant word in the prophecy as if 
Matthew had accidentally stumbled on it, and, 
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refuse the evil, and choose the 
good. 


Oe 
finding it would appropriately express the nature 


of Christ, accommodated it for that purpose? 
Having originally rejected the Messianic refer- 
ence, and been convinced only by a more care- 
ful examination of the passage, that he was in 
error, something of his old view seems still to 
cling to this otherwise admirable exposition. 
‘The name Immanuel,’ says Professor Alexan- 
der, ‘although it might be used to signify God’s 
providential presence merely (Ps. xlvi. 8, 12; 
Ixxxix. 25; Josh. i. 5; Jer. i. 8; Isa. xliii. 2), has 
a latitude and pregnancy of meaning which can 
scarcely he fortuitous; and which, combined with 
all the rest, makes the conclusion almost un- 
avoidable, that it was here intended to express 
a personal, as well as a providential presence. 
. « « When we read in the Gospel of Matthew, 
that Jesus Christ was actually born of a virgin, 
and that all the circumstances of his birth came 
to pass that this very prophecy might be fulfilled, 
it has less the appearance of an unexpected 
application, than of a conclusion rendered ne- 
cessary by a series of antecedent facts and rea- 
sonings, the last link in a long chain of intima- 
tions more or less explicit (referring to such 
prophecies as Gen. iii. 15; Micah v. 2). The 
same considerations scem to show that tlie pro- 
phecy is not merely accommodated, which is, 
moreover, clear from the emphatic form of the 
citation (roveo GAov yivyovsy ive FAnewhir), 
making it impossible to prove the existence of 
any quotation in the proper sense, if this be not 
one. But, indeed, the author himself admits 
all this, though his language is less decided and 
consistent than could be wished on so important 
a subject.) 


15. Butter and honey. The word 
rendered beter (mN2%} héindh), denotes 


not butter, but thick and curdled milk. 
This was the common mode of using 
milk as an article of food in the East, 
and is still. Inno passage in the Old 
Testament does butter seem to be meant 
by the word. Jarchi says, that this 
circumstance denotes a state of plenty, 
meaning that the land should yield its 
usual increase notwithstanding the 
threatened invasion. Eustatius on this 
place says, that it denotes delicate food. 
The more probable interpretation is, 
that it was the usual food of children, 
and that it means that the child should 
be nourished in the customary manner. 
That this was the common nourishment 
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16 For before the child shall} rest shall be forsaken of both her 


know to refuse the evil, and choose 


- 


of children, is abundantly proved by 
Bochart; Hieroz. P. i. lib. xi. ch. Ii. 
p. 630. Barnabas, in his epistle, says, 
‘The infant is first nourished with honey, 
and then with milk.’ This was done 
usually by the prescription of physi- 
cians, Paulus says, ‘It is fit that the 
first food given to a child be honey, and 
then milk.’ So Aétius, ‘Give toa child, 
as its first food, honey ;’ see Bochart. 
Some have, indeed, supposed that this 
refers to the fact that the Messiah 
should be man as well as God, and that 
his eating honey and butter was expres- 
sive of the fact that he had a human 
nature! But against this mode of in- 
terpretation, it is hoped, it is scarcely 
needful now to protest. It is fitted to 
bring the Bible into contempt, and the 
whole science of exegesis into scorn. 
The Bible is a book of sense, and it 
should be interpreted on principles that 
commend themselves to the sober judg- 
ment of mankind. The word rendered 
honey—vta3—is the same word—dibs— 
which is now used by the Arabs to 
denote the syrup or jelly which is made 
by boiling down wine. This is about 
the consistence of molasses, and is used 
as an article of food. Whether it was 
so employed in the time of Isaiah, can- 
not now be determined, but the word here 
may be used to denote honey; comp. 
Note, ver. 22. J That he may know. 
As this translation now stands, it is 
unintelligible. It would seem from 
this, that his eating butter and honey 
would contribute to his knowing good 
andevil. But this cannot be the mean- 
ing. It evidently denotes ‘until he 
shall know,’ or, ‘at his knowing ;’ Nord. 
Heb. Gram., § 1026. 3. Ie shall be 
nourished in the usual way, wnéil he 
shall arrive at such a period of life as 
to know good from evil. The LXX. 
render it, Tgwh yvaves ata dv—' Before he 
knows.” ‘The Chaldee, §* Untzd he shall 
know.’ ( Zo oa the evil, &e. 
Ignorance of good and evil denotes 
infancy. Thus, in Nineveh, it is said 
there were ‘more than sixscore thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern be- 


the good, the land that thou abhor- 


i disgust, as well as with alarm. 


king's. 


~~ 


tween their ri¢ht hand and Jeft hand ; 
commonly supposed to denote infants ; 
Jonah iv. 11; comp. Deut. i. 39. The 
meaning is, that he should be nourished 
in the usual mode in infancy, and be- 
fore he should be able to discern right 
from wrong, the land should be forsaken 
of its kings. At what particular period 
of life this occurs, it may not be easy 
to determine. A capability to deter- 
mine, in some degree, between good 
and evil, or between right and wrong, 
is usually manifest when the child is 
two or three years of age. It isevinced 
when there is a capability of under- 
standing law, and feeling that it is 
wrong to disobey it. ‘This is certainly 
shown at a very early period of life ; 
and it is not improper, therefore, to 
suppose that here a time was designated 
which was not more than two or three 
years. 


16. The land that thou abhorrest. 
The land concerning which thou art so 
much alarmed or distressed; that is, 
the united land of Syria and Ephraim. 
It is mentioned here as ‘ the land,’ or as 
one land, because they were united then 
in a firm alliance, so as to constitute, 
in fact, or for the purposes of invasion 
and conquest, one people or nation. 
The phrase, ‘which thou abhorrest,’ 
means properly, which thou loathest, 
the primary idea of the word—zip, 
quiz—being to feel a nausea, or to vomit. 
It then means to fear, or to feel alarm; 
and this, probably, is the meaning here. 
Ahaz, however, evidently looked upon 
the nations of Syria and Samaria ot 
This 
is the construction which is given of 
this passage by the Vulgate, Calvin, 
Grotius, Junius, Gataker, and Pisca- 
tor, as well as by our common version. 
Another construction, however, has been 
given of the passage by Vitringa, J. D. 
Michaclis, Lowth, Gesenius, Rosen- 
miiller, Hengstenberg, and Hendewerk. 
According to this, the meaning is not 
that the land should be the object of 
abhorrence, but that the kings them- 
selves were the objects of dislike or 
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dread; and not merely that the two 
kings should be removed, but that the 
land iteelf was threatened with desola- 
tion. ‘This construction is free from 
the objections of an exegetical kind to 
which the other is open, and agrees 
better with the idiom of the Hebrew. 
According to this, the correct transla- 
tion would be: 


For before the child shall learn to refuse the 
evil and to choose the good, 
Desolate shall be the land, before whose two 
kings thou art in terror.’ 


{ Of both her kings. Ahaz took the 
silver and gold that was found in the 
temple, and sent it as a present to the 
king of Assyria. Induced by this, the 
king of Assyria marched against Da- 
mascus and slew Rezin, 2 Kings xvi. 9. 
This occurred but a short time after 
the threatened invasion of the land by 
Rezin and Remaliah, in the third year 
of the reign of Ahaz, and, consequently, 
about one year after this prophecy was 
delivered. Pekah, the son of Rema- 
Jiah, was slain by Hoshea, the son of 
Elah, who conspired against him, slew 
him, and reigned in his stead. This 
occurred in the fourth year of the reign 
of Ahaz, for Pekah reigned twenty 
years, Ahaz began to reign in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Pekah, 
and as Pekah was slain after he had 
reigned twenty years, it follows that 
he was slain in the fourth year of 
the reign of Ahaz—perhaps not more 
than two years after this prophecy 
was delivered ; see 2 Kings xv. 27, 30; 
xvi. 1. We have thus arrived at a 
knowledge of the time intended by 
Isainh in ver. 16. ‘The whole space 
of time was not, probably, more than 
two years. 

A great variety of opinions have 
oeen entertained by interpreters in re- 
gard to this passage (ver. 14-16). 
It may be useful, therefore, to state 
briefly what those opinions have been, 
and then what seems to be the true 
meaning. 

(i.) The first opinion is that which 
supposes that by the ‘virgin’ the wife 
of Abhaz is referred to, and that by the 
child which should be born, the prophet 
refers to Hezekiah. ‘This is the opinion 
of the modern Jewish commentators 
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generally. This interpretation prevailed 
among the Jews in the time of Justin. 
But this was easily shown by Jerome to 
be false. Ahaz reigned in Jerusalem 
but sixteen years (2 Kings xvii. 2), and 
Hezekiah was twenty-five years old 
when he began to reign (2 Kings xviii. 
2), and of course was not less than nine 
years old when this prophecy was de- 
livered. Kimehi and Abarbanel then 
resorted to the supposition that Ahaz 
had a second wife, and that this refers 
to a child that was to be born of her. 
This supposition cannot be proved to be 
false, though it is evidently a mere 
supposition. Jt has been adopted by 
the Jews, because they were pressed by 
the passage by the early Christians, as 
constituting an argument for the divin- 
ity of Christ. ‘The ancient Jews, it 
is believed, referred it mainly ‘to the 
Messiah. 

(ii.) Others have supposed, that the 
prophet designated some virgin who was 
then present when the king and Isaiah 
held their conference, and that the 
meaning is, ‘as surely as this virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, so surely 
shall the land be forsaken of its kings.’ 
Thus Isenbiehl, Bauer, Cube, and 
Steudel held, as quoted by Hengsten- 
berg, Christol. i. p. 341. 

(iii.) Others suppose that the ‘ virgin’ 
was not an actual, but only an ideal 
virgin. ‘Thus Michaelis expresses it : 
‘By the time when ons who is yet a 
virgin can bring forth (7¢., in nine 
months), all will be happily changed, 
and the present impending danger so 
completely passed away, that if you 
were yoursclf to name the child, you 
would call him Immanuel.’ Thus 
Eichhorn, Paulus, Hensler, and Ainmon 
understand it ; see Hengstenberg. 

(iv.) Others suppose that the ‘virgin’ 
was the prophet’s wife. Thus Aben 
Ezra, Jarchi, Faber, and Gesenius. 
Against this supposition there is only 
one objection which has been urged 
that is of real foree, and that is, that 
the prophet already had a son, and of 
course his wife could not be spoken of 
as a virgin. But this objection is 
entirely removed by the supposition, 
which is by no means improbable, that 
the former wife of the prophet was 
dead, and that he was about to be 
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united in marriage to another wlio was 
A Virgin. 

In regard to the prophecy itself, there 
have been three opinions :— 

(i.) That it refers exclusively to some 
event in the time of the prophet ; to the 
birth of a child then, either of the wife 
of Ahaz, or of the prophet, or of some 
other unmarried female. This would, 
of course, exclude all reference to 
the Messiah. This was formerly my 
opinion ; and this opinion I expressed 
and endeavoured to maintzin, in the 
first composition of these Notes. Buta 
more careful examination of the passage 
has convinced me of its error, and satis- 
fied me that the passage has reference 
to the Messiah. The reasons for this 
opinion I shall soon state. 

(ii.) The second opinion is, that it 
has exclusive and immediate reference 
to the Messiah ; that it does not refer at 
ajl to any event which was then to 
occur, and that to Ahaz the future birth 
of a Messiah from a virgin, was to be 
regarded as a pledge of the Divine pro- 
tection, and an assurance of the safety 
of Jerusalem. Some of the objections 
to this view I shal] soon state. 

(iii.) The third opinion, therefore, is 
that which Liends these two, and which 
regards the prophet as speaking of the 
birth of a child which would soon take 
place of some one who was then a virgin 
—an event which could be known only 
to God, and which would therefore 
constitute a sign, or demonstration to 
Ahaz of the truth of what Isaiah said; 
but that the prophet intentionally so 
used Janguage which would also mark 
® more important event, and direct tho 
minds of the king and pcople onward to 
the future birth of one who should more 
fully answer to all that is here said of 
the child that would be born, and 
to whom the name Immauuel would 
be more appropriately given. This, I 
shall endeavour to show, must be the 
correct interpretation. In exhibiting 
the reasons fur this opinion, we may, 
First, state the evidence that the pre- 
diction refers to some child that would 
be born soon as a pledge that the land 
would be forsaken of its kings; and 
SECONDLY, the evidence that it refers 
also to the Messiah in a higher and 
fuller sense. 
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I, EVIDENCE THAT THE PROPHECY REFERS 
TO SOME EVENT WHICH WAS SOON TO 
OCCUR—TO THE BIRTH OF A CHILD OF 
SOME ONE WHO WAS THEN A VIRGIN, OR 
UNMARRIED. 


(i.) It is the obvious interpretation. 
It is that which would strike the great 
mass of men accustomed to interpret 
language on the principles of common 
sense. If the passage stood by itself; 
if the seventh and eighth chapters were 
all that we had; if there were no allu- 
sion to the passage in the New Testa- 
ment ; and if we were to sit down and 
merely look at the circumstances, and 
contemplate the narrative, the unhesi- 
tating opinion of the great mass of men 
would be, that it must have such a re- 
ference. This is a good rule of inter- 
pretation. ‘That which strikes the mass 
of men ; which appears to men of sound 
sense as the meaning of a passage on a 
simple perusal of it, is likely to be the 
true meaning of a writing. 

(ii.) Such an interpretation is de- 
manded by the circumstances of the 
ease. The immediate point of the in- 
quiry was not about the ultimate and 
fal satety of the kingdom—which 
would be demonstrated indeed by the 
announceinent that the Messiah would 
appear—but it was about a present 
matter; about impending danger. An 
alliance was formed between Syria and 
Samaria. An invasion was threatened. 
The march of the allied armies had 
commenced. Jerusalem was in con- 
sternation, and Ahaz had gone forth to 
see if thero were any means of defence. 
In this state of alarm, and at this 
juncture, Isaiah went to assure him 
that there was no cause for fear. It 
was not to assure him that the nation 
should be ultimately and finally safe— 
which might be proved by the fact 
that the Messiah would come, and 
that, therefore, God would preserve the 
nation; but the pledge was, that he 
lad no reason to fear this invasion, and 
that within a short space of time the 
Jand would ‘be forsaken of both its 
kings.’ Jlow could the fact that the 
Messiah would come more than seven 
hundred years afterwards, prove this? 
Might not Jerusalem be taken and 
subdued, as it was afterwards by the 
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Chaldeans, and yet it be true that the 
Messiah would come, and that God 
would manifest himself as the protector 
of his people? Though, therefore, the 
assurance that the Messiah would come 
would be a general proof and pledge 
that the nation would be preserved and 
ultimately safe, yet it would not bea 
pledge of the specific and immediate 
thing which occupied the attention of 
the prophet, and of Ahaz. It would 
not, therefore, be a ‘ sign’ such as the 
prophet offered to give, or a proof of 
the fulfilment of the specific prediction 
under consideration. This argument 
I regard as unanswerable. Jt is so 
obvious, and so strong, that all the 
attempts to answer it, by those who 
suppose there was an immediate and 
exclusive reference to the Messiah, have 
been entire failures. 

(iii.) It is a circumstance of some 
importance that Isaiah regarded him- 
self and his children as ‘signs’ to the 
people of his time ; see ch. viii. 18. In 
accordance with this view, it seems he 
lad named one child Snean-sasnuz, 
vii. 3; and in accordance with the same 
view, he afterwards named another 
Manir-suaLaL-asH-Baz—both of which 
names are significant. This would seem 
to imply that he meant here to refer to 
a similar fact, and to the birth of a son 
that should be a sign also to the people 
of his time. 

(iv.) An unanswerable reason for 
thinking that it refers to some event 
which was soon to occur, and to the 
birth of a child before the land should 
be forsaken of the two kings, is the re- 
cord contained in ch. viii. 1-4. That 
record is evidently connected with this 
account, and is intended to be a public 
assurance of the fulfilment of what is 
here predicted respecting the deliverance 
of the land from the threatened invasion. 
Jn that passage, the prophet is directed 
to take a great roll (ver. 1), and make 
a record concerning the son that was to 
be born ; he calls public witnesses, men 
of character and well-known reputation, 
in attestation of the transaction (ver. 2); 
he approaches the prophetess (ver. 3): 
and it is expressly declared (ver. 4) that 
before the child should have ‘ knowledge 
to say, My father, and my mother,’ ¢.c., 
be able to discern between good and evil 
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(ch. vii. 16), ‘the riches of Damascus 
and the spoil of Samaria’ should be 
‘taken away before the king of Assyria.’ 
This is so evidently a completion of the 
prophecy in ch. vii., and a solemn ful- 
filling of it in a manner that should be 
satisfactory to Ahaz and the people, that 
it is impossible, it seems to me, to re- 
gard it any otherwise than as a real 
transaction. Jlengstenberg, and those 
who suppose the prophecy to refer ¢m- 
mediately and exclusively to the Mes- 
siah, are obliged to maintain that that 
was a ‘symbolical transaction ’— an 
opinion which might, with the same pro- 
priety, be held of any historical state- 
ment in the Bible; since there is no- 
where to be found a more simple and 
unvarnished account of mere matter of 
historical fact than that. The state- 
ment, therefore, in ch. viii., is conclusive 
demonstration, I think, that there was 
a reference in ch. vii. 14-16, to a child 
of the prophet that would be soon born, 
and that would be a pledge of the Divine 
protection, and a proof or sign to Ahaz 
that his land would be safe. 

It is no objection to this that Isaiah 
then had a son (ch. vii. 3), and that 
therefore the mother of that son could 
not be a virgin. There is no improba- 
bility in the supposition that the mother 
of that son was deceased, and that Isaiah 
was about again to be married. Such 
an event is not so uncommon as to 
make it a matter of ridicule (sce Heng- 
stenberg, p. 342); or to render the sup- 
position wholly incredible. 

Nor is it any objection that another 
name was given to the child that was 
born to Tsatah; ch. viii. 1, 3. Nothing 
was more common than to give two 
names tochildren. It might have been 
true that the name usually given to him 
was Muaher-shalal-hash-baz; and still 
true that the circumstances of his birth 
were such an evidence of the Divine 
protection, and such an emblem of the 
Divine guardianship, as to make proper 
the name Immanuel ; see Note on ver. 
14. It may be observed, also, that on 
the supposition of the strict and exclu- 
sive Messianic interpretation, the same 
objection might be made, and the same 
difficulty would lie. It was no more 
true of Jesus of Nazareth than of the 
child of Isaiah, that he was commonly 
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called Immanuel. He had another name 
also, and was called by that other name. 
Indeed, there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that the Lord Jesus was ever 
designated by the name Immanuel as a 
proper name. All that the passage 
means is, that such should be the cir- 
cumstances of the birth of the child as 
to render the name Immanuel proper ; 
not that it would be applied to him in 
fact as the usual appellation. 

Nor is it any objection to this view, 
that the mind of the prophet is evidently 
directed onward to the Messiah; and 
that the prophecy terminates (ch. viii. 
8; ix. 1-7) with a reference to him. That 
this is 80, I admit ; but nothing is more 
common in Isaiah than for him. to com- 
mence a prophecy with reference to some 
remarkable deliverance which was soon 
to occur, and to terminate it by a state- 
ment of events connected with a higher 
deliverance under the Messiah. By the 
laws of prophetic suggestion, the mind 
of the prophet seized upon resemblances 
and analogies ; was carried on to future 
times, which were seggested by some- 
thing that he was saying or contemplat- 
ing as about to occur, until the mind 
was absorbed, and the primary object 
forgotten in the contemplation of the 
more remote and glorious event; see 
Introduction to Isaiah, § 7. TIT. (3.) 


U. EVIDENCE THAT THE PROPHECY REFERS 
TO THE MESSIAH, 


(i.) The passage in Matt. i. 22, 23, 
ig an evidence that he regarded this as 
having a reference to the Messiah, and 
that if had a complete fulfilment in him. 
This quotation of it also shows that that 
was the common interpretation of the 
passage in his time, or he would not 
thus have introduced it. It cannot be 
proved, indeed, that Matthew means to 
affirm that this was the primary and 
original meaning of the prophecy, or 
that the prophet had a direct and ex- 
clusive reference to the Messiah ; but it 
proves that in his apprehension the 
words had a fulnes? of meaning, and an 
adaptedness to the actual circumstances 
of the birth of the Messiah, which would 
accurately and appropriately express 
that event ; see Notes on the passage in 
Matthew. The prophecy was not com- 


pletely fulfilled, filled up, fully and 
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adequately met, until applied to the 
Messiah. That event was so remark- 
able; the birth of Jesus was so strictly 
of a virgin, and his nature so exalted, 
that it might be said to be a complete 
and entire fulfilment of it. The lan- 
guage of Isaiah, indeed, was applicable 
to the event referred to immediately in 
the time of Ahaz, and expressed that 
with clearness ; but it moreappropriately 
and fully expressed the event referred to 
by Matthew, and thus shows that the 
prophet designedly made use of language 
which would be appropriate to a future 
and most glorious event. 

(ii.) An argument of no slight import- 
ance on this subject may be drawn from 
the fact, that this has been the common 
interpretation in the Christian church. 
T know that this argument is not con- 
clusive ; nor should it be pressed beyond 
its due and proper weight. It is of force 
only because the united and almost uni- 
form impression of mankind, for many 
generations, in regard to the meaning of 
2 written document, is not to be rejected 
without great and unanswerable argu- 
ments. 1 know that erroneous inter- 
pretations of many passages have pre- 
yailed in the church; and that the 
interpretation of many passages of 
Scripture which have prevailed from 
age to age, have been such as have been 
adapted to bring the whole subject of 
scriptural exegesis into contempt. But 
we should be slow to reject that which 
has had in its favour the suffrages of the 
unlearned, as well as the learned, in the 
interpretation of the Bible. The inter- 
pretation which refers this passage to 
the Messiah has been the prevailing one 
in all ages. It was followed by all the 
fathers and other Christian expositors 
until the middle of the eighteenth 
century (Hengstenberg); and is the pre- 
vailing interpretation at the present 
time. Among those who have defended 
it, it is sufficient to mention the names 
of Lowth, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, and 
Hengstenberg, in addition to those 
names which are found in the well- 
known English commentaries. It has 
been opposed by the modern Jews, and 
by German neologists ; but has not been 
regarded as false by the great mass of 
pious and humble Christians, ‘The ar- 
gument here is simply that which would 
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be applied in the interpretation of a 
passage in Homer or Virgil ; that where 
the great mass of readers of all classes 
have concurred in any interpretation, 
there is presumptive evidence that it is 
correct—evidence, it is true, which may 
be set aside by argument, but which is 
to be admitted to be of some account in 
making up the mind as to the meaning 
of the passage in question. 

(iii.) The reference to the Messiah in 
the prophecy accords with the general 
strain and manner of Isaiah. It is in 
accordance with his custom, at the men- 
tion of some occurrence or deliverance 
which is soon to take place, to suffer 
the mind to fix ultimately on the more 
remote event of the same general char- 
acter, or lying, so to speak, in the same 
range of vision and of thought ; see the 
Introduction, § 7. It is also the custom 
of Isaiah to hold up to prominent view 
the idea that the nation would not be 
ultimately destroyed till the great De- 
liverer should come; that it was safe 
amidst all revolutions; that vitality 
would remain like that of a tree in the 
depth of winter, when all the leaves are 
stripped off (ch. vi. 13); and that all 
their enemies would be destroyed, and 
the true people of God be ultimately 
secure and safe under their great De- 
liverer ; see Notes on ch. xxxiv.; xxxv. 
It is true, that this argument will not 
be very striking except to one who has 
nttentively studied this prophecy ; but 
it is believed, that no one can profoundly 
and carefully examine the manner of 
Isaiah, without being struclc with it as 
a very important feature of his mode of 
communicating truth. In accordance 
with this, the prophecy before us means, 
that the nation was safe from this in- 
vasion. Ahaz feared the extinction of 
his kingdom, and the permanent an- 
nexation of Jerusalem to Syria and 
Samaria. Isaiah told him that that 
could not occur ; and proffered a demon- 
stration, that in a very few years the 
land would be forsaken of both its kings. 
—On another ground also it could not 
be. The people of God were safe. Ilis 
kingdom could not be permanently de- 
stroyed. It must continue until the 
Messiah should come, and the eye of 
the prophet, in accordance with his usual 
custom, glanced to that future event, 
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and he became totally absorbed in its 
contemplation, and the prophecy is 
finished (ch. ix. 1-7) by a description 
of the characteristics of the light that 
he saw in future times rising in dark 
Galilee (ch. ix. 1, 2), and of the child 
that should be born of a virgin then. 


In accordance with the same view, 
we may remark, as Lowth has done, 
that to a people accustomed to look for 
a great Deliverer ; that had fixed their 
hopes on one who was to sit on the 
throne of David, the language which 
Isaiah here used would naturally sug- 
gest the idea of a Messiah. It was so 
animated, so ill adapted to describe his 
own son, and so fitted to convey the idea 
of a most remarkable and unusual occur- 
rence, that it could scarcely have been 
otherwise than that they should have 
thought of the Messiah. This is true in 
a special manner of the language in ch. 
ix. 1-7, 

(iv.) An argument for the Messianic 
interpretation may be derived from the 
public expectation which was excited by 
some such prophecy as this. There isa 
striking similarity between it and one 
which is uttered by Micah, who was con- 
temporary with Isaiah. Which was 
penned fist it would not be easy to 
show ; but they have internal evidence 
that they both had their origin in an 
expectation that the Messiah would be 
born of a virgin; comp. Note, ch. ii. 2. 
In Micah v. 2, 3, the following predic- 
tion occurs: ‘But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me that is to 
be ruler over Israel ; whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from the days of 
eternity. Therefore will he give them 
up, until the time when she which tra- 
vaileth hath brought forth.’ That this 
passage refers to the birth of the Messiah, 
is demonstrable from Matt. ii.6. Nothing 
can be clearer than that this is a predic- 
tionrespecting the place of hisbirth. The 
Sanhedrim, when questioned by Herod 
respecting the place of his birth, answered 
without the slightest hesitation, and re- 
ferred to this place in Micah for proof. 
The expression, ‘she which travaileth,’ 
or, ‘she that bears shall bear ’— 322 
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dently to some prediction of such a birth ; 
and the word ‘she that bears’ (75) 


seems to have been used somewhat in the 
sense of a proper name, to designate one 
who was well known, and of whom there 
had been a definite prediction. Rosenmiil- 
ler remarks, ‘She is not indeed expressly 
called a virgin, but that she is so is self- 
evident, since she shall bear the hero of 
Divine origin (from everlasting), and 
consequently not begotten by a mortal. 
The predictions throw light ‘on each 
other; Micah discloses the Divine origin 
of the person predicted, Isaiah the won- 
derful manner of his birth.’—2os., as 
quoted by Hengstenberg. In his first edi- 
tion, Rosenmiiller remarks on Micah v. 2: 
‘ The phrase, ‘ she who shall bear shall 
bear,” denotes the virgin from whom, in 
a miraculous manner, the people of that 
time hoped that the Messinh would be 
born.’ If Micah refers to a well-known 
existing prophecy, it must evidently be 
this in Isaiah, since no other similar 
prophecy occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment; and if he wrote subsequently 
to Isaiah, the prediction in Micali 
must be regarded as a proof that this 
was the prevailing interpretation of his 
time. 

That this was the prevailing inter- 
pretation of those times, is confirmed by 
the traces of the belief which are to be 
found extensively in ancient nations, 
that some remarkable person would ap- 
pear, who should be born in this manner. 
The idea of a Deliverer, to be born of a 
virgin, is one that somehow had obtained 
an extensive prevalence in Oriental 
nations, and traces of it may be found 
almost everywhereamong them. In the 
Hindoo Mythology itis said, respecting 
Budhu, that he was born of Maya, a 
goddess of the imagination—a virgin. 
Among the Chinese, there is an image 
of a beautiful woman with a child.in her 
arms, which child, they say. was'born of 
a virgin, The passage in Virgil is well 
known: 


Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna: 

Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. 

Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 

Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo. 

Casta fave Lucina: tuus jam regnat Apollo. 
clog. iv. 4, sg. 


Comes the last age, by Cumee’s maid foretold; 
Afresh the mighty line of years unrolled. 
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The Virgin now, now Saturn’s sway returns; 

Now the blest globe a heaven-sprung child 
adorns, 

Whose genial power shall whelm earth’s iron 


race, 
And plant once more the golden in its place.— 
Thou chaste Lucina, but that child sustain, 
And lo! disclosed thine own Apollo’s reign. 
Wrangham. 
This passage, though applied by Virgil 
to a different subject, has been usually 
regarded as having been suggested by 
that in Isaiah. The coincidence of 
thought is remarkable on any supposi- 
tion; and there is no improbability in 
the supposition that the expectation of 
a great Deliverer to be born of a’ virgin 
had prevailed extensively, and that Vir- 
gil wrought it up in this beautiful man- 
ner, and applied it to a prince in his 
own time. On the prevalent expecta- 
tion of such a Deliverer, see Note on 
Matt. ii. 2. 

(v.) But the great and the unanswer- 
able argument for the Messianic inter- 
pretation is derived from the conclusion 
of the prophecy in ch. viii. 8, and espe- 
cially in ch. ix. 1-7. The prophecy in 
ch. ix. 1-7 is evidently connected with 
this ; and yet cannot be applied to a son 
of Isaiah, or to any other child that 
should be then born. If there is any 
passage in the Old Testament that snus¢ 
be applied to the Messiah, that is one; | 
see Notes on the passage. And if so, it 
proves, that though the prophet at first 
had his eye on an event which was soon 
to occur, and which would be to Ahaz 
full demonstration that the land would 
be safe from the impending invasion, yet 
that he employed language which would 
describe also a future glorious event, and 
which would be a fuller demonstration 
that God would protect the people. He 
became fully absorbed in that event, 
and his Janguage at last referred to that 
alone. The child then about to be born 
would, in most of the circumstances of 
his birth, be an apt’emblem of him who 
should be born in future times, since 
both would be a demonstration of the 
Divine power and protection. ‘To both, 
the name Immanuel, though not the 
common name by which either would 
be designated, might be appropriately 
given. Both would be born of a virgin 
—the former, of one who was then a 
virgin, and the birth of whose child 
could be known only to God,— the 
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17 The Lorp shall bring upon 
thee, and upon thy people, and 
upon thy father’s house, days that 
have not come, from the day that 


latter, of one who should be appropri- 


ately called the virgin, and who should 
remain so at the time of his birth. This 
seems to me to be the meaning of this 
difficult prophecy. ‘The considerations 
in favour of referring it to the birth of 
a child in the time of Isaiah, and which 
should be a pledge to him of the safety 
of his kingdom then, seem to me to be 
unanstverable. And the considerations 
in favour of an ultimate reference to the 
Messiah—a reference which becomes in 
the issue total and absorbing — are 
equally unanswerable ; and if so, then 
the twofold reference is clear, 
17. The Lord shall bring, &e. The 
prophet having assured Ahaz that his 
kingdom should be free from the inva- 
sion that then threatened it, proceeds, 
however, to state to him that it would 
be endangered from another source. 
q Thy father’s house. The royal family 
—the princes and nobles. { Days that 
have not come. Times of calamity that 
have not been equalled. ( From the 
day that Ephraim departed from Ju- 
dah, From the time of the separation 
of the ten tribes from the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin. § Even the king of 
Agsyria. This was done in the follow- 
ing manner. Though the siege which 
Rezin and Pekah had undertaken was 
not at this time successful, yet they 
returned the year after with stronger 
forces, and with counsels better con- 
certed, and again besieged the city. 
This was in consequence of the continued 
and increasing wickedness of Ahaz; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 1-5. In this expedi- 
tion, a great multitude were taken cap- 
tives,and carried to Damascus; 2 Chron. 
xxvili. 5. Pekah at this time also slew 
120,000 of the Jews in one day (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 6); and Zichri, a valiant man of 
Ephraim, slew Maaseiah the son of Ahaz. 
At this time, also, Pekah took no less 
than 200,000 of the kingdom of Judah, 
proposing to take them to Samaria, but 
was prevented by the influence of the 
prophet Oded; 2 Chron. xxviii. 8-15. 
In this calamity, Ahaz stripped the 
temple of its treasures and ornaments, 
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Ephraim departed from Judah; 
even the king of Assyria. 

18 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the Lorp shall hiss 


and sent them to Tiglath-pileser, king 


of Assyria, to induce him to come and 
defend him from the united arms of 
Syria and Ephraim. The consequence 
was, as might have been foreseen, that 
the king of Assyria took occasion, from 
this, to bring increasing calamities upon 
the kingdom of Ahaz. He first, indeed, 
slew Rezin, and took Damascus; 2 Kings 
xvi. 7. Having subdued the kingdoms 
of Damascus and Ephraim, Tiglath- 
pileser became a more formidable enemy 
to Ahaz than both of them. Ilis object 
was not to aid Ahaz, but to distress him 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 20); and his coming 
professedly and at the request of Ahaz, 
to his help, was a more formidable cala- 
mity than the threatened invasion of 
both Rezin and Pekah. God has power 
to punish a wicked uation in his own 
way. When they seek human aid, he 
can make this ascourge. Ile has kings 
and nations under his control; and 
though a wicked prince mayseek earthly 
alliance, yet it is easy for God to allow 
such allies to indulge their ambition and 
love of rapine, and make them the very 
instruments of punishing the nation 
which they were called to defend. It 
should be observed that this phrase, 
‘even the king of Assyria,’ is by many 
critics thought to be spurious, or a mar- 
ginal reading, or gloss, that has by some 
means crept into the text. Tlie ground 
of this opinion is, that it does not har- 
monize entirely with the following verse, 
where Egypt is mentioned as well as 
Assyria, and that it does not agree with 
the poetical form of the passage. 

18. In that day the Lord shall hiss ; 
see Note, ch. v.26. 4] For the fly. That 
is, for the army, or the multitude of 
people. The comparison of a numerous 
army with flics is not uncommon; seé¢ 
Llomer’s Iliad, B. ii. 469, &c. 
———_—— Thick as insects play, 

The wandcring nation of a sunmer’s day, 
That, drawn by milky streams at evening hours 
In gathered swarms surround the rural bowers; 
From pail to pail with busy murmur run 
The gilded legions, glittering in the sun. 

Pope. 
The comparison is drawn probably from 
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for the fly that 7s in the uttermost 


part of the rivers of Egypt, and 


the number, but also is intended to indi- 
eate the trow'lesome character, of the 
invaders. Perhaps, also, there is an allu- 
sion here to the well-known fact that 
one of the ten plagues of Egypt was 
caused by numerous swarms of flies ; 
Ex. viii. 21-24, An army would be 
brought up from that country as numer- 
ous, as troublesome, and as destructive 
as was that swarm of flies. ‘The follow- 
ing description, by Bruce, of a species 
of flies in Abyssinia. and the adjacent 
recious, will give an idea of the charac- 
ter of this calamity, and the force of the 
language used here :— 

‘This insect is called Zimb; it has 
not been described by any naturalist. It 
is, in size, very little Jarger than a bee, 
of a thicker proportion, and has wings, 
which are broader than those of a bee, 
placed separate, like those of a fly: they 
are of pure gauze, without colour or spot 
upon them ; the head is large, the upper 
jaw or lip is sharp, and has at the end 
of it a strong pointed hair, of about a 
quarter of an inch long ; the lower jaw 
has two of these pointed hairs ; and this 
pencil of hairs, when joined together, 
makes a resistance to the finger, nearly 
equal to that of a strong hog’s bristle ; 
its legs are serrated in the inside, and 
the whole covered with brown hair or 
down, 


ZiMB OR DoG-l'LY OF ABYSSINIA, 
From Bruce’s Travels. 
As soon as this plague appears, and their 
buzzing is heard, all the cattle forsake 
their food, and run wildly about the 
plain, till they die, worn out with fa- 
tigue, fright, and hunger. No remedy 
remains, but to leave the black earth, 
and hasten down to the sands of Atbara; 
and there they remain, while the rains 
Jast, this cruel enemy never daring to 
pursue them further. Though his size 
be immense, as is his strength, and his 
body covered with a thick skin, defended 
with strong hair, yet even the camel is 
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for the bee that is in the land of 
Assyria: 


not capable to sustain the violent punc- 
tures the fly makes with his pointed pro- 
boscis. He must lose no time in remoy- 
ing to the sands of Atbara; for when 
once attacked by this fly, his body, head, 
and legs, break out into large bosses, 
which swell], break, and putrefy, to the 
certain destruction of the creature. 
Even the elephant and rhinoceros, who, 
by reason of their enormous bulk, and 
the vast quantity of food and water they 
daily need, cannot shift to desert and 
dry places as the season may require, are 
obliged to roll themselves in mud and 
mire, which, when dry, coats them over 
like armour, and enables them to stand 
their ground against this winged assas- 
sin; yet I have found some of these 
tubercles upon almost every elephant 
and rhinoceros that I have seen, and 
attribute them to this cause. All the 
inhabitants of the sea-coast of Melinda, 
down to Cape Gardefan, to Saba, and 
the south ceast of the Red Sea, are 
obliged to put themselves in motion, and 
remoye to the next sand, in the begin- 
ning of the rainy season, to prevent all 
their stock of cattle from being de- 
stroyed. ‘This is not a partial emigra- 
tion; the inhabitants of all the countries, 
from the mountains of Abyssinia north- 
ward, to the confluence of the Nile, and 
Astaboras, are once a year obliged to 
change their abode, and seek protection 
in the sand of Beja; nor is there any 
alternative, or means of avoiding this, 
though a hostile band were in their way, 
eapable of spoiling them or half their 
substance. ‘This fly has no sting, though 
he seemed to me to be rather of the bee 
kind ; but his motion is more rapid and 
sudden than that of the bee, and re- 
sembles that of the gad-fly in England. 
There is something particulary in the 
sound or buzzing of this insect ; it is a 


jarring noise, together with a humming, 


which induces me to believe it proceeds, 
at least in part, from a vibration made 
with the three hairs at his snout.’ § The 
uttermost part of the rivers of Igypt. 
The remotest part of the land—that is, 
from the whole country. Egypt was 
watered by a single river; the Nile. 
But this river emptied into the Medi- 
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19 And 4they shall come, and 
shall rest all of them in the deso- 
late valleys, and in the holes of the 
rocks, and upon all thorns, and 
upon all ! bushes. 


1 or, commondable trees. 


@ Je.16.16, 
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20 In the same dav shall the 
Lorp shave with a razcr that is 
hired, namely, by them beyond the 
river, by the king of Assyria, the 
head, and the hair of the feet: and 
it shall also consume the beard. 


terranean by several mouths ; and from 
this river also were cut numerous canals 
to water the land. ‘These are intended 
by the rivers of Egypt; see Notes, ch. 
xix. 6, 7. Those canals would be stag- 
nant for no small part of the year; 
and around them would be produced, as 
is usual near stagnant waters, great 
quantities of flies, This prophecy was 
fulfilled by the invasion of the land in 
subsequent times by the Egyptians ; 
2 Kings xxiii. 33, 34; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20, 24; xxxvi.1,2. ([ And for the bee. 
That is, for the army. An army is com- 
pared to dees on account of their num- 
ber ; perhaps also on account of the pun- 
gency and severity of the sting. The 
comparison is common ; see Deut. i. 44; 
vii, 20; Ps. exviii. 12. ‘The Chaldee 
has rendered this verse, ‘ The Lord shall 
call to a people girded with the armies 
of the brave, who are numerous as flies, 
and shall bring them from the ends of 
the land of Egypt; and strong armies, 
strong as bees, and shall bring them 
from the land of Assyria.’ No prophecy 
was ever more completely fulfilled than 
this by the successive invasions of Pha- 
raoh-Necho, Esarhaddon and Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; see Isa. XxXvi.; xxxvii; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 7-21. 

19. And they shall come. The idea 
in this verse is, that they would spread 
over the land, and lay it waste. The 
poetic image of flies and bees is kept 
up ; meaning, that the armies would be 
so numerous as to seeupy and infest all 
the land. And shall rest. As bees 
do. Thus the locusts are said to have 
rested in all the land of Egypt; Ex. x. 
14, GJ dn the desolate valleys. ‘The 
word translated valleys usually means 
a valley with a brook, or a brook itself. 
The Chaldee translates it, ‘In the streets 
of cities.’ But the idea is derived from 
the habits of fliesand bees. The mean- 
ing is, that they should fill all the land, 
as innumerable swarms of flies and 
bees—would settle down everywhere, 


and would infest or consume every- 
thing. Bees, probably, chose situations 
near torunning streams, Virgil, in his 
directions about selecting a place tor 
an apiary, gives the following among 
others :-— 

At liquidi fontes, et stagna virentia musco 


Adsint, et tenuis fugiens per Salar ue 
corg. lv. 18, 19. 


But there let pools invite with moss arrayed, 
Cicar fount and rill that purls along the giade. 
Sotheby. 

¥ in the holes of the rocks. Probabl 
the same image is referred to here. It 
is well known that in Judea, as well as 
elsewhere, bees were accustomed to live 
in the holes or caverns of the rocks, 
They were very numerous; and the 
figure here is, that the Assyrians would 
be numerous as the swarms of bees 
were in that land, even in the high and 
inaccessible rocks; comp. Isa. ii. 19- 
21. GY Upon all thorns. ‘The image 
here is kept up of flies and bees resting 
on everything. Thorns here refer to 
those trees and shrubs that were of 
little value; but even on these they 
would rest. ( Add bushes. Tleb. « All 
trees that are commendable, or that are 
to be praised ;’ see margin. The word 
denotes those shrubs and trees that 
were objects of pratse; that is, that 
were cultivated with great attention 
and care, in opposition to thorns that 
grew wild, and without cultivation, and 
that were of little value. The meaning 
of the passage is, that the land would 
be invaded in every part, and that 
everything, valuable or not, would be 
laid waste. 

20. In the same day, &e. The idea 
in this verse is the same as in the pre- 
ceding, though presented in a different 


‘form. The meaning is, that God would 


bring upon them this punishment, but 
that he would make use of the Assy- 
rian as an instrument by which to do it. 
q Shave. The act of shaving off the 
hair denotes punishment or disgrace ; 
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21 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that a man shall nourish 
a, young cow and two sheep: 

22, And it shall come to pass, for 


comp. 2 Sam. x. 4.: ‘Hanun took 
David’s servants, and shaved off one 
half of their beards ;’ 1 Chron. xix. 4. 
{ With a razor. Using them as an 
instrument. God here claims the power 
of directing them, and regards them as 
employed by him; see ch. x. 5-7. J That 
tg hired. This is an allusion to the 
custom of Airing soldiers, or employing 
mercenary armies. Thus Great Bri- 
tain employed sercenary troops, or 
hired of the Germans bodies of Hes- 
seans to carry on the war in. Ame- 
rica. The meaning here is, that God 
would employ tlie Assyrians as his in- 
struments, to effect fis purposes, as 
though they were hired and paid by the 
plunder and spoil of the nation. 4 By 
them beyond the river. ‘The river 
Euphrates. The Euphrates is usually 
meant in the Scriptures where ‘the 
river’ is mentioned without specifying 
the name; Ps. Ixxii. 8; Ixxx. 2. This 
was the river which Abraham had 
apap and this, perhaps, was, for a 
ong time, the eastern boundary of their 
geographical knowledge ; see Note, ch. 
xi.15. YF The head. The hair of the 
head. {| The hair of the feet. Or the 
other paris of the body; of the lower 
parts of the body. {J Shall con- 
sumé the beard. Shall cut off the 
beard. This was esteemed particularly 
disgraceful among the Jews. It is, at 
this day, among all Eastern nations. 
The beard is regarded asa distinguished 
ornament ; among the Mahometans, it 
is sworn by, and no higher insult can 
be offered than to treat the beard with 
indignity ; comp. Note, Isa. 1.6. The 
meaning is here, that God would em- 
ploy the Assyrian as his instrument to 
ay waste tlie Jand. 

21. In that day. Tn the time speci- 
fied in the previous verses—in the judg- 
ments that should be brought upon the 
land by the Egyptians and Assyrians. 
Aman shall nourish. Heb. ‘Make to 
live ;’ that is, he shall own, or feed. 
{ A young cow. The Hebrew denotes 
a heifer that gives milk. The state 
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the abundance of milk that they 
shall give, that he shall eat butter: 
for butter and honey shall every one 


eat thaé 28 left lin the land. 
1 in the midst of. 


which is denoted by this is that of 
great poverty. Instead of being en- 
gaged in agriculture, of possessing great 
resources in that time, a man should 
depend, for the subsistence of himself 
and his family, on what a single cow 
and two sheep would yield. Probably 
this is intended also as a description 
of the general state of the nation, that 
it would be reduced to great poverty. 
{| And iwo sheep. Two here seems to 
be used to denote a very small number. 
A man, i.¢e., the generality of men, 
would be so reduced as to be able to 
purchase and keep no more. 

22. For the abundance of milk, &e. 
On account, or by means of the great 
quantity of milk. This image also de- 
notes that the land should be desolate, 
and abandoned by its inhabitants. Such 
a range would the cow and sheep have 
in the lands lying waste and unculti- 
vated, that they would yield abundance 
of milk. J For butter and honey. 
This shall be the condition of all who 
are left in the land. Agriculture shall 
be abandoned. The land shall be deso- 
late. The few remaining inhabitants 
shall be dependent on what a very few 
cows and sheep shall produce, and on 
the subsistence which may be derived 
from honey obtained from the rocks 
where bees would lodge. Perhaps, 
also, the swarms of bees would be in- 
creased, by the fact that the land would 
be forsaken, and that it would produce 
abundance of wild flowers for their sub- 
sistence. The general idea is plain, 
that the land would be desolate. But- 
ter and honey, that is, butter mingled 
with honey, is 2 common article of food 
in the East; see Note on ver. 15. 
D’Arvieux being in the camp of an 
Arab prince who lived in much splen- 
dour, and who treated him with great 
regard, was entertained, he tells us, the 
first morning of his being there, with 
little loaves, honey, new-churned butter, 
and cream more delicate than any ho 
ever saw, together with coffee.— Voy. 
dans la Pal., p. 24. And in another 
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23 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, ¢hat every place shall be, 
where there were a thousand vines 
at a thousand silverlings, it shall 
even be for briers and thorns. 

24 With arrows and with bows 
shall men come thither ; because all 


place, he assures us that one of the 


principal things with which the Arabs 
regale themselves at breakfast is cream, 
or new butter mingled with honey.—P. 
197. ‘The statement of the prophet 
here, that the poor of the land should 
eat butter and honey, is not inconsistent 
with this account of D’Arvieux, that it 
is regarded as an article of food with 
which even princes treat their guests ; 
for the idea of the prophet is, that when 
the land should be desolate and compar- 
atively uninhabited, the natural luxu- 
riant growth of the soil would produce 
an abundance to furnish milk, and that 
honey would abound where the bees 
would be allowed to multiply, almost 
without limit; see Harmer’s Obs., vol. 
li. p. 55. Ed. Lond. 1808, 

23. The remainder of this chapter is 
a description of great desolation pro- 
duced by the invasion of the Assyrians. 
{ Where there were a thousand vines. 
Where there was a valuable vineyard. 
In every place, that is, that was well cul- 
tivated and valuable. J At a thousand 
silyerlings. The word rendered ‘silver- 
lings’ here—yo>, késéph —denotes, 
properly, szlver, of any amount. But 
it is also used to denote the silver coin 
which was in use among the Jews, the 
shekel. Perhaps this was the only 
silver coin which, in early times, they 
possessed, and hence the word sickel is 
omitted, and so many pieces of silver are 
mentioned. ‘Thus, in Gen. xx. 16, 
Abimelech says, that he had given 
Abraham ‘a thousand of silver ’—that 
is, 2 thousand shekels. The shekel was 
worth about two shillings of our moncy. 
It is probable that a vineyard would be 
valued, in proportion to the number of 
vines that could be raised on the small- 
est space; and the meaning is here, 
that the land that was most fertile, and 
that produced the most, would be deso- 
late, and would produce only briers and 
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the land shall become briers and 
thorns. 

25 And on all hills that shall be 
digged with the mattock, there shall 
not come thither the fear of briers 
and thorns; but it shall be for the 
sending forth of oxen, and for the 
treading of lesser cattle. 


The Jand in Judea admits of a 


thorns. 
high state of’ cultivation, and requires 
it, in order to make it productive. 
Whien neglected, it becomes as remark- 


ably sterile. At present, it generally 
bears the marks of great barrenness anil 
sterility. It is under the oppression of 
Turkish power and exactions ; and the 
consequence is, that, to a traveller, it 
has the appearance of great barrenness. 
But, in the high state to which the 
Jews brought it, it was eminently fer- 
tile, and is capable still of becoming so, 
if it should be placed under a govern- 
ment that would encourage agriculture 
and bestow freedom. This is the ac- 
count which all travellers give of it now. 


24. With arrows and with bows, &e. 
This is a continuation of the descrip- 
tion of itsdesolation. So cntirely would 
it be abandoned, so utterly desolate 
would it be, that it would become a 
vast hunting-ground. It would be 
covered with shrubs and trees that 
would afford a convenient covert for 
wild beasts ; and would yield to its few 
inhabitants a subsistence, not by culti- 
vation, but by the bow and the arrow. 
There can searecly be a more striking 
description of utter desolation. But, 
perhaps, the long captivity of seventy 
years in Babylon literally fulfilled it. 
Judea was a land that, at all times, 
was subject to depredations from wild 
beasts. On the banks of the Jordan— 
in the marshes, and amid the reeds that 
sprung up in the lower bank or border 
of the river—the lion found a home, and 
the tiger a resting-place; comp. Jer. 
xlix. 19. When the land was for a little 
time vacated and forsaken, it would be, 
therefore, soon filled with wild beasts; 
and during the desolations of the seventy 
years’ captivity, there can be no doubt 
that this was literally fulfilled. 

25. And on all hills, &c. All the 
fertile places in the mountains that 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

In ch. vii. the prophet had told Ahaz that God 
would give him a sign that the land of Judah 
should be safe from the threatened invasion of 
the united armies of Syria and Israel. .In this 
chapter, there is a record of the primary fulfil- 
ment of that promise, ver. 1-t. From ver. 5 to 
ver. 8, the prophet resumes and repeats what he 
had said before in ch. vii. 17-25, that although 
the land should be safe from ¢his invasion, yet 
one more formidable would occur by the armies 
of Assyria. The cause of this is statcd to be, 
that Judah had despised the Lord, and had 
sought alliances with Syria and Isracl. The 
prophet then procecds to exhort the people to 


used to be cultivated with the spade. 


Vineyards were often planted on the 
sides of hills; and those places were 
among the most productive and fertile 
in the land; see ch.v.1. YJ Zhe mat- 
tock. The spade; the garden hoe; or 
the weeding-hook. An instrument 
chiefly used, probably, in vineyards. 


J There shall not come thither. There 
shall not be. 4] The fear of briers and 
thorns. This does not make sense; or 
if it does, it is not a sense consistent 
with the connection. The idea of the 
whole passage is, that the land, even 
the most fertile parts of it, should be 
given up to briers and thorns; that is, 
to desolation. The Hebrew here, is 
ambiguous. It may mean, ‘thoz shalt 
not come there, for fear of the briers 
and thorns.’ That is, the place that 
was formerly so fertile, that was culti- 
vated with the spade, shall now be so 
completely covered with thorns, and 
shal! furnish so convenient a resting- 
place for wild beasts and reptiles, as to 
deter a man from going there. The 
LXX., and the Syriac, however, under- 
stand it differently—as denoting that 
those places should be still cultivated. 
But this is evidently a departure from 
the sense of the connection. Lowth 
understands it in the past tense ; ‘where 
the fear of briers and thorns never 
came.’ The general idea of the pas- 
sage is plain, that those places, once so 
highly cultivated, would now be deso- 
late. J Shall be for the sending jo 
&e. Shall be wild, uncultivated, and 
desolate—vast commons on which oxen 
and sheep shall feed at large. J Lesser 
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put confidence in Jehovah—assuring them that 
if they refused to confide in him, they must ex- 
pect to be destroyed, ver. 9-18; and the chapter 
concludes with denouncing punishment on those 
that looked to necromancers and diviners, rather 
than to the true God. The prophecy is inti- 
mately connected with that in the previous 
chapter; and was delivered, evidently, not far 
from the same time. 


OREOVER the Lonrp said un- 
i to me, Take thee a great roll, 
and write in it with a man’s pen con- 
cerning ! Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 


lin making speed to the spoil, he hasteneth the prey, 
or, make speed, &c. 


cattle. Hdb. «Sheep, or the flock.’ Sheep 
were accustomed to range in deserts 
and uncultivated places, and to obtain 
there, under the guidance of the shep- 
herd, their subsistence. The descrip- 
tion, therefore, in these verses, ig one 
ot extensive and wide desolation ; and 
one that was accomplished in the cala- 
mities that came upon the land in the 
invasions by the Egyptians and Assy- 
rians. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

1. Tuke thee a great roll. The word 
which is here translated ‘roll’ more 
properly signifies tablet. So the Chaldee 
renders it. Those tablets were made of 
wood, metal, or stone, for the purpose 
of writing on ; sec chi. xxx. 8; Hab. ii. 2. 
On these tablets, or smooth plates, writ- 
ing was performed by cutting the letters 
with an iron stylus, or small chisel. The 
process was slow, but the writing was 
permanent. They sometimes used the 
skins of animals, or the bark of trees, 
and subsequently the papyrus of Egypt 
(comp. Note, ch. xix. 7); and it is possi- 
ble that Isaiah may have used such a 
roll or volume on this occasion ; comp. 
ver. 16. (With a man’s pen. The 
word pen here (wt) denotes the iron 
stylus, which was used to enyrave or cut 
the letters in the metal or wood. The 
phrase ‘a man’s pen,’ has been variously 
interpreted. I'he Chaldee renders it, 
‘Write in it an open, or clear writing, 
or an expanded writing ;’ meaning that 
he should make it clear and distinct, s0 
as to be easily read. The Syriac, ‘ Write 
on it in the [usual] custom of men.’ ‘The 
word which is translated ‘ man’s’ (3x) 
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2 And 1 took unto me faithful 
witnesses to record, Uriah? the 
riest, and Zechariah the son of 
eberechiah. 
3 And I 1 went unto the pro- 
a 2K4.16.]0. 1 approached. 


usually denotes common m:n, the lower 


ranks, in opposition to the higher ranks 
of society. And probably the direction 
means simply, ‘write on it in letters 
such as men commonly use ; in a plain, 
open, distinct manner—without using 
any mysterious emblems or characters, 
but so that men may read it distinctly 
and easily.’ A parallel place occurs in 
Mab. ii. 2: ‘Write the vision and make 
it plain upon tables, that he may run 
that readeth it.” 4 Concerning. Heb. 

This preposition may dencte con- 


cerning, of, ov to. I understand it here 
as referring to the heading or tile of 
the prophecy. This was to be set over 
the prophecy, as a running title, to de- 
note the main subject of it. The subject 
is indicated in the name which is im- 
mediately added. {[ Maher. Hasten; 
or, he shall hasten. J Shalal. Spoil, 
or prey. YJ Hash. Uasten, or make 
speed. J Baz. Spoil, or prey. The name 
used here is a repetition of the same 
idea—denoting haste in seizing prey, or 
spoil ; and is repeated to give emphasis, 
and to excite attention. The idea is, 
that the Assyrian would hasten to his 
plunder—that it would be accomplished 
with speed. This name was to be given 
to a child of Isaiah ; and this child was 
to be a sign of the event which was sig- 
nified by the name ; see ver. 18; comp. 
Hab. ii. 2, 3. 

2. And I took unto me faithful wit- 
nesses. What was the precise object in 
calling in these witnesses is not known. 
Some have supposed that it was to bear 
testimony to the marriage of the pro- 
phet at that time. But it may have 
been for the purpose of a public record 
of the prophecy ; a record so made, that 
the precise time when it was delivered 
could be attested without dispute. The 
prophecy was an important one ; and it 
was important to know, in the most 
authentic and undisputed manner, that 
such a prophecy had been delivered. It 
is probable that the prophecy, attested 
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phetess; and she conceived and bare 
ason. Then said the Lorn to me, 
le his name Maher-shalal-hash- 

az: 
4 For ® before the child shall have 


d ch.7.16. 


by the names of those two men, was 
suspended in some public place in tho 
temple, so that it might be seen by the 
people, and allay their fears ; and in order 
to remove from the multitude every sus- 
picion that it was a prophecy after the 
event. That this was a real, and not 
a symbolical transaction, is perfectly 
manifest, not only from the narrative 
itself, but from ver. 18. They are called 
‘faithful,’ not on account of their pri- 
vate character, but because their public 
testimony would be credited by the 
people. { Zo record. ‘To bear witness. 
{ Uriah the priest. This is, doubtless, 
the same mau that is mentioned in 
2 Kings xvi. 10. Ie was a man of in- 
famous character; the accomplice of 
Ahaz in corrupting the true religion; 
but still his testimony might be the more 
valuable to Ahaz, as he was associated 
with him in hisplans. ( And Zechariah, 
&c. It is not certainly known who 
this was. Perhaps he was one of the 
Levites whose name is mentioned in 
2 Chron. xxix. 13. 

3. Lhen said the Lorn, &e. The 
name thus given was to be emblematic of 
a particular event—that Assyria would 
soon take away the spoil of Damascus 
and Samaria. It is not remarkable that 
the name Immanuel should also be given 
to the same child, as signifying the 
presence and protection of God in de- 
fending the nation from the invaders ; 
seo Notes on ch. vii. 14, 15. Calvin 
thinks that all this passed in a vision 
before the prophet; but it has every 
mark of being a literal narrative of the 
birth of a son to Isaiah ; and without 
this supposition, it is impossible to un- 
derstand the account contained here. 

4, For before, &c. This must have 
occurred in a short time—probably be- 
fore the expiration of three years. <A 
child would usually learn to address his 
parents in that time. Jn fact, the event 
here predicted occurred in less than three 
ycars from the time when the prophecy 
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5 The Lorp spake also unto me 


my mother, the ‘ riches of Damas-| again, saying, 


cus and the spoil of Samaria shall 


6 Forasmuch as this people re- 


be taken away ¢ before the king of | fuseth the waters of Shiloah® that 


Assyria. 


1 or, he that fs before the king of Assyria shall take 
atoay the riches. 


was spoken; see Notes on ch. vii. 16. 
| Before the king of Assyria. By the 


king, or by his conquests. By the spoil: 


of Samaria here, is to be understood, not 
the plunder which should becarried away 
from the city, but from the kingdom of 
Samaria. In other places, the land is 
called by the name of the capital ; comp. 
2 Kings xvii. 26; xxiii. 19; Jer. xxxi. 5. 
The erty of Samaria was not plundered 
until eighteen years after the time here 
mentioned by the prophet; 5,6. These 
verses introduce again what was pre- 
dicted in ch. vii. 17, sg., respecting the 
invasion of the land by the king of 
Assyria. The cause of the invasion 
is specified, and the consequences are 
foretold, 


6. Forasmuch as this people. There 
has been a considerable difference of 
opinion among interpreters respecting 
the ‘people’ to whoin the prophet here 
refers, Some have supposed that it re- 
fers to the kingdom of Judah alone; 
others to a party in that kingdom ; and 
others to the kingdom of Judah in con- 
nection with the ten tribes, or the king- 
dom of Israel also. The latter is pro- 
bably the correct interpretation. The 
prophet reproves the whole nation of the 
Jews for despising the mild and gentle 
reign of the family of David, and for 
seeking the aid of foreign nations; the 
ten tribes as seeking an alliance with 
Rezin and Pekah ; and the kingdom of 
Judah as seeking an alliance with the 
king of Assyria. It was characteristic 
of the nation—both of the ten tribes, and 


of the tribe of Judah—that they forsook. 
the defence which they had in them-. 


selves, and sought foreign alliances. 
lence God says, that he will bring upon 
them the judgments which they deserve. 
That there is a joint reference to both 
{he Kingdoms of Israel and Judah, is 
apparent from ver. 14. It cannot refer 
to the kingdom of Judah alone, for it 
could not be brought as an accusation 


go softly, and rejoice in Rezin and 
Remaliah’s son ; 


@ 3 Ki,15.29; 16.9; 17.3. 6 Neh.3.15; Jn.9.7. 


against them, that they took pleasure 
in Rezin. In the opinion that it reters 
to the kingdoms of Israel and of Judah 
—to the whole Jewish people, Vitringa, 
Lowth, and Hengstenberg concur. J Zhe 
waters of Shiloah that go softly. That 
flow gently. The name Siloah, or 
Siloam, is found only three times in the 
Scriptures as applied to waters; once 
in this place, where it is spoken of a run- 
ning water ; once as a pool in Nehemiah 
—hbwn masa—ch. iii, 13, and again 
as a pool, in the account of the miracle 
of healing the man who was born blind ; 
John ix. 7,11. Siloam is on the east 
side of the city of Jerusalem, to the 
south-east of the site of the temple, and 
its waters flow into the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. ‘The name means sent, or 
sending, from > to send, and was 


probably given to it because the waters 
were sené or made to pass through a 
subterranean passage or aqueduct. 

At present, it properly consists of two recep- 
tacles or reservoirs, the waters from one of which 
flow into the other. The first, or upper one, Js 
now Called the ‘Fountain of the Virgin,’ from 4 
tradition that it was here that the Virgin Mar 
resorted before her purification, in order to wash 
her child’s linen. This fountain is on the west 
side of the valley of Jehoshaphat, and is about 
1560 feet from the south-east corner of the city 
wall, The cavity of this fountain is wholly excav- 
ated inthesolidrock. To enter it there is at first 
a descent of sixtecn steps, toa level place or plat- 
form of twelve feet in diameter, and then another 
descentof tenstepstothe water, making the whole 
depth twenty-five feet. The basin here is about 
fifteen feet long pe or six wide, and the height 
six or eight feet. There is some reason to suppose 
that this is supplied by a fountain lying under 
the mosque of Omar, on tle site of the temple of 
Solomon. From this fountain the water 1s con- 
ducted by a subterranean passage, in a direction 
a little to the west of south to what is properly 
calied the fountain of Siloam. This passage runs 
under the extremity of mount Ophel; is cut en- 
tirely from the solid ruck, and is found by mea- 
surement tobe 1750 feetinlength. At the lower 
part it is from ten to fifteen feet in height by two 
in breadth; but in the middle so low, that it 
cau be passed only by creeping on the hands and 
knees. The passage is partly filled up with sand. 
From this aqueduct the water is conveyed into 
the pool of Siloam, situated near where the Ty- 
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7 Now therefore, behold, the 
Lorp bringeth up upon them the 
waters of the river, strong and 
many, even “the king of Assyria, 


ropeon, or ‘valley of cheesemongers,’ opens into 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. This reservoir is 
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lifty-three feet Jong, eighteen feet broad, and 
nineteen feet deep, though now there is usually 
no water remaining within it. From this re- 
servoir the water flows off into the vale below, 
furnishing water for the gardens, which are con- 
structed in terraces on the side of the valley. 
The water in both these fountains is the same. 
It is sweet, and slightly brackish, but not dis- 
agrecable, It is the common water now used by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring village of 
Kefr Selwéne—or the straggling village of Si- 
loam. For a full description of this fountain, | 
seé Robinson’s Lib. Researches, vol. i. pp. 493- 
o14, This fountain was probably formerly in- 
eluded within the walls, and furnished a part of | 
the supply of water to the city. 

The meaning of this passage is this. The 


AH. (B.C. 738. 


and all his glory: and he shall come 
up over all his channels, and go 
over all his banks: 

a ch.7.1-6. 


—_— 


with the king of Assyria—beautifully 
represented here by the river Euphrates. 
‘The waters of Siloam—a ¢entle, small, 
sweetly-flowing stream, represented the 
government of Jenovatt. ‘The waters of 
the Euphrates—violent, rapid, impetu- 
ous, and overflowing, represented the 
government of Assyria. ‘The one they 
despised; the other they sought and 
admired. The power of the kingdom 
of David was then feeble and decayed. 
That of the Assyrian monarch was 
vigorous, mighty, vast. They despised 
the one, and sought the alliance of the 
other. {| And rejoice. That is, they 
confide in, and feel that in their protec- 
tion they are safe. {J Jn Rezin. King 
of Syria. §] And Remaliah’s son. Pe- 
kah, king of Samaria; ch. vii. 1. The 
crime here mentioned was peculiar to 
the kingdom of Israel ; showing that the 
prophet, in part at least, had reference 
to them. 

7. The waters of the river. By the 
mver, in the Seripture, is commonly 
meant the river Euphrates, as being, 
by way of eminence, the largest river 
with which they were acquainted ; and 
also as being that distinguished by the 
fact that Abraham had lived beyond it, 
and crossed it; see Note, ch. vii. 20. 
In this verse the image is kept up which 
was commenced in ver, 6. The Jews 
rejected the gentle waters of Siloah, and 
sought the alliance of a foreign king, 
whose kingdom stretched along, and 
extended beyond the Euphrates. It 


waters of Siloam denote the reign of Je-| Was natural, therefore, to compare the 
novaH,asmanifesting itselfin theadmin- | invasion of the land to tle overflowing 
istration of the family of David—a mild, “of mighty waters that would sweep 
gentle, and munificent reign, beautifully | everything away. A similar compari- 
represented by the unfailing and gently- |son is found in Juvenal, who, in de- 
flowing waters on which the happiness of | scribing the introduction of Eastern 
Jerusalem so much depended. That); customs into Rome, represents the 
reign alarge part of the nation—the ten | Orontes as flowing into the Tiber :— 

tribes—had rejected, and had set up a/ Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes. 
separate kingdom, and had sought the |The comparison of an invading army 
aid of the king of Damaseus. ‘The re- | with an overflowing stream, or an in- 
mainder—the kingdom of Judah—were | undation, is not uncommon; see Lucan’s 
in like manner now disposed to reject the Phars. vi. 272. Hor. Car. iv. 14, 15, 


: . . | : 
aid of Jevovau, and sought an alliance sq. YJ Strong and many. Violent 
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8 And he shall pass through 
Judah; he shall overflow and 


0 
over; he shall reach even to the 
1 fulness of the breadth of thy tind shall he the 
stretchings out of his wings. 


waves, and numerous. It means that a 
mighty host would come up upon theland. 
{ Even the king of Assyria. It has 
been supposed by many that this is a 
gloss, or explanation, which has crept 
into the text. There is no doubt that 
it expresses the true sense of the pass- 
age, but it is remarkable that Isaiah 
himself should furnish a /i¢eral explana- 
tion in the midst of a figurative de- 
scription. J And all his glory. Eastern 
kings marched in the midst of vast 
splendour. They moved with all the 
magnificence of. the court, and were 
attended usually with their princes and 
nobles ; with a splendid retinue; and 
with all the insignia of royalty. Such 
was the case with Xerxes when he in- 
vaded Greece ; and such, too, with Da- 
rius, and with most of the Oriental 
conquerors. J And he shall come up, 
ke. ‘The figure of overflowing waters 
is here retained. To understand this, 
it is necessary to remark, that the Eu- 
phrates annually overflows its banks to 
a very considerable extent. It rises in 
the mountains of Armenia, and, flowing 
for a considerable distance in a region 
where the mountains are covered with 
snow, it falls into the level region 
of Mesopotamia or Syria, and flows 
through that region, almost parallel 
with the Tigris, towards the Persian 
Gulf. From its banks, vast numbers 
of canals were made, as in Egypt, to 
receive the water, and to render the 
country fertile. By the melting of the 
snows in Armenia, in the summer, the 
stream becomes greatly enlarged, and 
overflows vast portions of the adjacent 
country in a manner similar to the 
Nile. Usually the river is not very 
large. Otho says, that on the 12th of 
March, when he crossed the Euphrates, 
it was not more than 200 paces in 
width, but in its height, it extends 500 
or 600 paces into the plains on thie 
right. ‘Thevenot observes, that near to 
Bir, the Euphrates seemed no larger 
than the Seine at Paris, but was very 
large when it was swollen. 
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neck: and the 1 stretching out of 
his wings shall fill ¢the breadth of 
thy land, O Immanuel. 

a ch,36.1, &o. 


lon, it is said to be about four hundred 


feet in breadth. That it overflows its 
banks, is abundantly attested by an- 
cient as well as modern travellers ; sce 
Resenmiiller and Gesenius on this 
verse. J Jts channels. This word 
means either brooks, or valleys, or 
canals, or channels of a river. The 
Euphrates flowed through a level region, 
and it is not improbable that it had at 
various times made for itself many 
channels. Besides this, there were 
many canals cut in various directions 
to convey its waters to the gardens, 
farms, &e. All these the prophet says 
would be full—and the water would 
extend even far beyond them. 

8, He shall, &c. That is, the Assy- 
rian—though still retaining the idea of 
au overflowing stream, or a deluge of 
waters.. Q Reach even to the seck. 
Chaldee, ‘They shall come even to 
Jerusalem.’ ‘The prophet compares 
Jerusalem here,’ says Kimehi, ‘to the 
head of the human body. As whien 
the waters reach to the neck of 1 man, 
he is very near drowning, so here, the 
prophet intimates that the whole land 
would be deluged, and that it would be 
nearly wieerly destroyed.’ The figure 
thus understood is a very sublime one 
Jerusalem was situated on hills—ele- 
vated above the surrounding country, 
and, in reference to the whole land, 
might be aptly compared to the human 
head. Thus Josephus (De Bello, lib. iit. 
ch. ii.), describing Jerusalem, says,— 
‘[epcodAue reonvicvovon THs Ttoloixoy Wea~ 
ons, arHs04 xIPaAncaparos—Jerusalem, 
eminent above all the surrounding re- 
gion, as the head of the body. The 
country is represented as being laid 
under water—a vast sea of rolling and 
tumultuous waves — with Jerusalem 
alone rising above them, standing in 
solitary grandeur amidst the heaving 
ocean, and itself in dauger each moment 
of being ingulphed; sce a similar figure, 
Tsa, XXX. 23: 

His spirit is like a torrent overflowing 

It shall reach to the middle of the neck. 
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9 Associate yourselves, 0 ye peo- 
ple, and !ye shall be broken? in 
pieces; and give ear, all ye of far 


i or, yet, a ch.37.36. 


And so also, Hab. iii. 18: 
mie didst go forth for the salvation of thy peo- 
c 


For the salvation of thine anointed: 
Thou didst smite the head from the house of the 


wicked, ; 
Destroying the foundation even to the neck. 


q And the stretching out of his wings. 
This is a continuation of the same idea 
under a new figure, The term wings 
is often applicd to an army, as well in 
modern as in ancient writings. It 
denotes that the invading army would 
be so vast as, when expanded or drawn 
out, to fill the Jand. { Shall ull the 
breadth. Shall occupy the entire land, 
so that there shall be no city or town 
which he shall not invade. QJ Thy 
land, O Inmanuel; see Note, ch. vii. 14. 
If this be understood as referring to the 
son of Isaiah that was to be born, then 
it means that the child was given as a 
pledge that the land would be safe from 
the threatened invasion. It was natural, 
therefore, to address the child in that 
manner ; a3 reminding the prophet that 
this land, which was about to be invaded, 
belonged to God, and was yet under his 
protection. Its meaning may be thus 
paraphrased : ‘O thou who art a pledge 
of the protection of God—whose birth 
is an assurance that the land is under 
his care, and who art given as such a 
sign to the nation. Notwithstanding 
this pledge, the land shall be full of 
foes. ‘They shall spread through every 
part, and endanger all.’ Yet the name, 
the’ circumstances of the birth, the pro- 
mise at that time, would all remind the 
prophet and the king, that, notwith- 
standing this, the Jand would be still 
under the protection of God. If the 
language be understood as referring to 
the future Messiah, and as an address 
made to him then, by calling the land 
Ais land, it is intimated that it could 
not be brought to utter desolation, nor 
could the country where he was to be 
born remain wasted and ruined. It 
would be indeed invaded; the armies of 
the Assyrian would spread over it, but 
still it was the land of Immanuel; and 
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countries: gird yourselves, and ye 
shall be broken in pieces; gird your- 
selves, and ye shall be broken in 


pieces. 


Pi 
was to be the place of his birth, and it 


was to be secure until the time should 
arrive for him to come. The proba- 
bility is, I think, that the address 1s 
here solely to the Messiah ; and that the 
purpose of God is to fix the mind of the 
prophet on the fact that the Messiah 
must come, az an assurance that the 
land could not be wholly and perpetu- 
ally desolate; see Notes on ch. vii. 14. 
9. Associate yourselves. In the pre- 
vious verses the prophet had seen the 
Assyrian coming up on the land like 
an overwhelming flood. He looked 
upon the danger, and his mind was 
turned to the pledge of safety which 
God had given. The name Immanuel, 
and the promise connected with the 
giving of that name (ch. vii. 16), re- 
minded him of the pertect safety of the 
nation; for it was a pledge that God 
was with them; see ver. 10. In view 
of this pledge of the protection of God, 
this verse is a spirited apostrophe to the 
mighty host that was about to invade 
the land. Though confederated and 
vast, yet they could not prevail. They 
should be scattered, much as they might 
be prepared for victory, for God had 
given a pledge that he would defend his 
people. J Associate. There has been 
much variety among interpreters about 
the meaning of the original word used 
here. It may mean to be terrified, to 
be alarmed, as well as to associate or 
become confederate. ‘he Vulgate and 
Chaldee render it, ‘Be assembled, or 
concregated.’ The LXX., ‘ Know, ye 
nations,’ &c. The Syriac, ‘ Tremble, 
ye people,’ &e. Still the notion of 
associating, confederating, or entering 
into an alliance, suits the connection 
better; answers to the parallelism in the 
latter part of the verse, and is equally 
consonant with the original. O ye 
people. Ye people of Assyria. This 
is an apostrophe to the mighty multi- 
tudes that were to come up upon the 
land from that country. {J And ye 
shall be broken in pieces. That 1s, 
thouch the confederacy be mighty, yet 
it shall not prevail. It shall not ac- 
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10 Take counsel together, and it 
shall come to nought; speak the 
word, and it shall not stand: for 
God 47s with us. 

11 For the Lorp spake thus to 


a Ps.46,1,7. 1 in strength of. 


— 


complish that which you purpose—the 
entire destruction of the land of Judah, 
{ Give ear, all ye of far countries. 
That should be particularly engaged in 
the confederacy—Assyria, and the king- 
doms allied withit. (J Gird yourselves. 
As if for war; that is, prepare your- 
selves thoroughly for conquest ; see Note, 
ch. v.27. The repetition of this shows 
the excited and agitated state of the 
prophet’s mind. It is a strong, em- 
phatic mode of expression—denoting 
that they should be certainly broken in 
pieces, notwithstanding the strength of 
their confederacy. 

10. Take counsel together. This is 
an address ta the same foreign nations. 
It refers to the designs which they would 
form to destroy the Jewish state. 
q Speak the word. That is, give the 
command—to overturn the nation of 
the Jews. § J¢ shall not stand. It 
shall not be accomplished. {[ For God 
is withus, Heb. ¢ For Immanuel.’ It 
indicates the confidence of the prophet 
in view of the promise and the pledge. 
Hiis reliance was there. Though the 
enemies were strong and mighty ; though 
the confederacy was formidable ; yet his 
simple reliance was in the name Jm- 
manuel! In this he had confidence, in 
spite of all the violent efforts and designs 
of the foes of Judah; see Num. xiv, 9: 

Only, rebel not ye against the Lord: 
Neither fear ye the people of the land; 
For they are bread for us; 

Their defence is departed from them, 


And JEHOVAH is with us, 
Fear them not. 


Sce also Ps. xlvi. 6, 7: 


The heathen raged, 

The kingdoms were moved. 

He uttered his voice, the earth dissolved. 
JEHOVAH of hosts is with us; 

The God of Jacob is our refuge. 

11. For the Lor spake thus. Spake 
that which immediately follows in the 
next verse. Warned him not to unite 
in the alliance with foreign kingdoms 
which the nation was about forming. 
{ With a strong hand. Marg. ‘With 
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me with !a strong hand, and in- 
structed me, that I should not 
walk ® in the way of this people, 
saying, 

12 Say ye not, A confederacy, to 


6 Peov.1.15. 


strength of hand.’ ‘That is, when the 
hand of God urged me. A strong pro- 
phetie impulse is often represented as 
being produced by God’s laying his 
hand on the prophet; or by his being 
thus, as it were, wrged or twmpelled to 
it; Ezek. iii. 14: * The hand of Jenovan 
was strong upon me;’ 2 Kings iii. 15: 
‘And it came to pass, that when the 
minstrel played, the hand of the Lorp 
came upon him;° Jer. xx, 7: ‘O Lorn, 
thou art stronger than I, and hast pre- 
vailed;’ see also Eccl. ii. 24; 1 Kings 
xviii. 46; 2 Kings iii. 15; Ezek. xxxiii. 
22; xl.1; comp. Introduction, § 7.11. (3.) 
The meaning is, that the prophet was 
strongly, and almost irresistibly, urged 
by the Divine influence, to say what he 
was about to say. QJ That I should 
not walk, &c. That I should not ap- 
prove, and fall in with, the design of 
Ahaz, and of the nation, in calling in 
the aid of the Assyrian armies. 

12. Say ye not. Do not join in their 
purposes of forming a confederacy. Do 
not unite with the king and the people 
of Judah in their alarms about the 
threatened invasion by the kings of 
Syria and Samaria, and in their pur- 
pose to form an alliance with the king 
of Assyria. The reason why they 
should not do this, he states in ver. 15, 
where he exhorts the nation to put con- 
fidence in the Lord rather than in man. 
There has been, however, great diversity 
in the interpretation of this passage. 
The LXX. render the word “¥p_ géshér, 
‘confederacy,’ by the word oxAngovx— 
‘Everything which this people say, Is 
hard.’ The Syriac, ‘Do not say, rebel- 
lion,’ &c. ‘The Chaldee understands 
the word in the same sense. Lowth 
proposes to change the word “yp, gésher, 
into wip gidhosh, because Archbishop 
Secker possessed one MS, in which this 
reading was found; and he translates 
the passage: 

: Say ye not it is holy, 
Of every thing of which this people shall say 
it is holy.’ 
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all them to whom this people shall] 14 And he shall be for a “sanc- 
say, A confederacy; neither ¢fear | tuary; but for a stone of ¢ stumbling, 
ye their fear, nor be afraid. and for a rock of offence,¢ to both 

13 Sanctify the Lorp of hosts| the houses of Israel; for a yin and 
himself; and let him 4 be your fear, | for a snare to the inhabitants of 


aud let him be your dread. Jerusalem, 


a1 Pet.3.14,15, b I,u.13.5. e Eze.11,16, d@ 1 YPet.2.8. e Mat.13.87. 


That is, ‘eall not their idols holy; nor| therefore, the prophet was directed not 
fear ye the object of their fear; that is,; to unite with them in seeking this 


the gods of the idolaters.’ But it is! 
plain that this does not suit the con- 
nection of the passage, since the pro-— 
phet is not reproving them for their’ 
idolatry, but is discoursing of the alli-! 
ance between the kings of Syria and: 
Samaria. Besides, the authority of | 
one MS., without the concurrence of ; 
any ancient version, is not a sufficient | 
authority for changing the Hebrew text. 
Most commentators have understood 
this word ‘confederacy’ as referring to 
the alliance between the kings of Syria 
and Samaria; as if the prophet had 
said, ‘Do not join in the cry so common 
and almost universal in the nation, 
Tiere is aconjedcracy between those two 
kingdoms; there is an alliance formed 
which endangers our liberty—a cry 
that produces alarm and trepidation in 
the nation.’ Thus Rosenmiiller and 
Gesenius explain it. Aben Ezra, and 
Kimehi, however, understand it of a 
conspiracy, which they suppose was 
formed in the kingdom of Ahaz, against 
him and the house of David; and that 
the prophet warns the people against 
joining in such a conspiracy. But of 
the existence of such a conspiracy there 
is no evidence. Had there been such a 
conspiracy, it is not probable that it 
weuld have been so well known as to 
make it a proper subject of public de- 
nunciation. Conspiracies are usually 
secret and concealed. I regard this, 
however, as a caution to the proplhiet 
not to join in the prevailing demand for 
an alliance with the king of Assyria. 
Ahaz trembled before the united armies 
of Syria and Samaria. He sought, 
therefore, foreign assistance—the assist- 
ance of the king of Assyria. It 1s pro- 
bable that in this he was encouraged by 
the leaders of the people, and that this 
would be a popular measure with the 
mass of the nation, Yet it implied 
distrust of God (Note, ver. 6); and, 


‘confederacy,’ or alliance, but to oppose 
it. The word translated ‘confederacy,’ 


“up, géshér, is derived from the verb 


“ip_ gashdr, to bind, to fetter; to enter 
into a conspiracy. It usually refers to 
2 conspiracy, but it may mean a com- 
bination or alliance of any kind. Or, 
if it here means a conspiracy, & union 
between Ahaz and the Assyrians may 
be regarded as a species of conspiracy, 
as it was an unnatural alliance; a spe- 
cies of combination against the natural 
and proper government of Judah—the 
theocracy. (| Neither fear ye their fear. 
Do not partake of their alarm at the 
invasion of the land by the united 
armies of Syria and Samaria. Rather 
put confidence in God, and believe that 
he is able to save you; comp. 1 Pet. ili. 
13-15. 

13. Sanctify, &c. Regard Jenovan 
as holy; 7.¢., worship and honour him 
with pious fear and reverence. Regard 
him as the source of safety, and the 
true defence. Ahaz and his people 
sought for aid from Assyria against the 
armics of Syria and Samaria. The 
direction here is rather to seek aid 
from God. (J Let Aim be your fear. 
Do not be alarmed at what man can do 
(ver. 12), but fear and honour Gad. 
Be afraid to provoke his wrath by look- 
ing to other sources of help when his 
aid only should be sought. 


1d. And he shail be for a sanctuary. 
The word translated sancfwary means, 
literally, @ holy place, a consecrated 
place, and is usually applied to the 
talbernacle, or to the temple; Ex. xxv.8; 
Lev, xii. 4; xxi. 12; Jer. Ji. 51, Tt also 
means an asylum, or a refuge, to which 
one might flee in case of danger, and be 
safe; see Ezek. xi. 16. Among all 
ancient nations, temples were regarded 
as safe places to which men might flee 
when pursued, and when in danger. It 
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15 And many among them shall 
stumble, and fall, and be broken, 
and be snared, and be taken. 


was deemed sacrilege to tear a man 
away from a temple or an altar. That 
the temple was so regarded among the 
Jews is manifest; see 1 Kings 1,.50; 
ii. 28. In allusion to this, the prophet 
says, that Jenovan would be a sanctu- 
ary; that is, an asylum, or refuge, to 
whom they should flee in times of 
danger, and be safe; see Psal. xlvi. 1: 
‘ God is our refuge and strength ;’ Prov. 
xviii, 10: ‘The name of the Lorp is a 
strong tower; the righteous runneth 
into it, and is safe.’ It is also well 
known that temples and altars were 
regarded as asyla among the Greeks 
and Romans. The reference here is 
rather to az altar, as the asylum, than 
to a city or temple; as, in the other 
member ot the sentence, the same ob- 
ject is said to be a stone of stumbling— 
a figure which would not be applicable 
to a temple or a city. A stone of 
stumbling. A stone against which one 
should impinge, or over which he should 
fall. The idea is, that none could run 
against a hard, rough, fixed stone, or 
rock, without injuring himself. So the 
Jews would oppose the counsels of God ; 
instead of making him their refuge and 
streneth, they would resist his claims 
and appeals, and the consequence would 
be their destruction. It is also to be 
remembered, that God is often repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as a rock, a 
firm defence, or place of safety, to those 
who trust in him. But instead of their 
thus taking refuge in him, they would 
oppose themselves to this firm rock, 
and ruin themselves; see Deut. xxxil. 4, 
15,18, 30, 31, 37; Ps. xix. 14; xxviii. 1; 
xxxi, 2, 3; xli. 2; xlii. 9. Many of the 
ancient Jewish commentators applied 
this to the Messiah.—Gesenius in loco. 
It is also applied to Christ in the New 
Testament, 1 Pet. ii. 8. QJ A rock of 
offence. A rock over which they should 
fall. The English word offence, had 
that meaning formerly, and retains it 
in our translation of the Bible. 4 Zo 
both the houses of Israel. To the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel; that is, 
to the wicked portion of them, not to 
those who were truly pious. % For a| 
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16 Bind up the testimony, ¢seal 
the law among é my disciples. 
@ Rev.5.1,5. b Prov.8.8,9. 


gin. A net, or snare, to take birds. 
The idea is the same as in the former 
part of the verse. By rejecting the 
counsel of God; by despising his pro- 
tection, and by resisting his laws, they 
would be unexpectedly involved in diffi- 
cultics, as birds which are caught in a 
share. 

15. And many among them. Many 
by the invasion under the Assyrian. 
Many were taken captive ; many killed, 
and many were carried to Babylon. 
The repetition here of so many expres- 
sions so nearly synonymous is emphia- 
tic, and shows that it would be certainly 
done. 

16. Bind up. This expression is one 
that is applicable to a volume, or roll 
of writing. Thus far the prophet seems 
to have had the roll opened, which is 
mentioned in ver.1. Now the prophecy 
is complete, and he directs to bind it up, 
or close it. Perhaps, also, it is implicd 
that it would be useless any further to 
address a rebellious and headstrong 
people. He had delivered his message, 
but they disregarded it. ( The testi- 
mony. The message; especially that 
of which Uriah and Zechariah had been 
called to bear witness, ver. 2. Any 
message from God is, however, some- 
times called a testimony, as being that 
to which a prophet bears witness ; Ps. 
xix. 7; 2 Kings xi. 12; Deut. iv. 45 ; 
vi. 17, 20; 1 Kings ii, 3; Neh. ix. 34. 
q Seal. Books were made in the form 
of rolls, and were often sealed when com- 
pleted—as we scal a letter. The mode 
of sealing them was not by wax only, 
but by uniting them by any adhesive 
matter, as paste, or glue. Wax in warm 
climates would be generally rendered 
useless by the heat. ‘lhe meaning here 
is, to secure, to close up—perhaps by 
passing a cord or string around the 
volume, and making it secure, denoting 
that it was finished ; see Dan. viii. 26 ; 
xii. 4. Y.Zhe law. The communica- 
tion or command which he had delivered, 
and which, being given by inspiration, 
had now the force of a law. Among 
amy disciples. Most of the Jewish com- 
mentators suppose that the volume, when 
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17 And 47 will wait upon the 
Lonp, that hideth® his face from 
the house of Jacob, and I will look 
for him. 

18 Behold,e I and the children 


@ ch.50.11; 45.8. > Hab.3.3. ¢ Heb.2.13. 


—— 
completed by a prophet, was given for 


safe keeping to his disciples, or to some 
employed to preserve it securely. The 
word disciples means those who are 
taught, and here means those who were 
taught by the prophet; perhaps the 
pious and holy part of the people who 
would listen to his instructions. The 
Chaldee translates this verse, ‘ O pro- 
phet, preserve the testimony, lest ye 
testify to those who will not obey ; seal 
and hide the law, because they will not 
learn it.’ 

17, And I will wait upon the Lorp. 
This is the commencement of a new 
subject. The prophet had closed his 
former message ; but had seen that in 
regard to the great mass of the nation, 
his exhortation had been in vain. He 
now says, that having delivered his mes- 
sage, he would patiently look to God 
alone. His hope was in him, though the 
nation looked elsewhere ; and though 
calamities were coming, yet he would 
still trust in God only. 4] Zhat hideth 
his face. Thisis a figurative expression, 
denoting the withdrawing of his favour 
and protection. He would leave them, 
and give them to deserved punishment ; 
comp. Job xxiii. 9; xiii, 24; Ps. xliv. 
24: x. 1; civ. 29. J And I will look 
for him. Iwill expect aid from him, 
and will believe that his promises of 
final protection will yet be fulfilled ; 
comp. Hab. ii. 3: 

Yor the vision is yet for an appointed tie, 
But at the end it shall speak, and not lie: 
Though it tarry, wait for it; 

Berause it will surely come, it will not tarry. 

18. Behold, I, &e. By ‘signs and 
wonders,’ here, it is meant that they, 
by the names given them, were intended 
to teach important lessons to the Jewish 
people. Their names were significant, 
and were designed to illustrate some im- 
portant truth ; and especially the pro- 
phet here intimates that they were to 
inculcate the truth in regard to the pre- 
sence and protection of God, to induce 
the people to look to him. ‘Thus the 
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whom the Lorp hath given me, are 
for signs and for wonders in Israel 
from the Lorp of hosts, which 
dwelleth in mount Zion. 

19 And when they shall say unto 
you, Seek unto them that have 


name Immanuel, ‘God with us,’ ch. 


vii. 14; and Shear-jashub, ‘the rem- 
nant shall return,’ ch. vil. 3, were both 
significant of the fact that none but God 
could be the protector of the nation. 
And in like manner, it is possible that 
his own name, signifying the salvation 
of Jehovah, had been given him with 
such a reference. But at all events, it 
was a name which would remind them 
of the truth that he was now inculeat- 
ing, that salvation was to be found in 
JEHOVAH, and that they should look to 
him. Names of children were often thus 
emblematic (see Hos. i.); and the 
prophets themselves were regarded as 
signs of important events ; Ezek. xxiv. 
24; comp. Note, Isa. xx.3. This pas- 
sage is quoted with reference to the 
Messiah in Heb. ii. 18. J Which 
dwelleth in mount Zion. Mount Zion 
was the residence of the house of David, 
or of the court, and it was often used to 
signify Jerusalem itself.. The sense here 
is, that God was the protector of Jeru- 
salem, or regarded that as his home; see 
Note, ch. 1. 8. 

19, And when they shall say. When 
the people, instead of putting confidence 
in God, shall propose to apply to necro- 
mancers. In the time of Ahaz the people 
were, as they were often, much inclined 
to idolatry ; 2 Kings xvi. 10. In their 
troubles and embarrassments, instead 
of looking to Jenovan, they imitated 
tke example of surrounding nations, and 
applied for relief to those who professed 
to be able to hold converse with spirits. 
That it was common for idolatrous people 
to seek direction from those who pro- 
fessed that they had the power of divin- 
ing, is well known; see Isa. xix. 3; 
xxix. 4. It was expressly forbidden to 
the Jews to have recourse to those who 
made such professions ; Lev. xx.°6; Deut. 
xviii. 10,11. Yet, notwithstanding this 
express command, it is evident that it 
was no uncommon thing for the Jews 
to make application for such instruc- 
tions ; see the case of Saul, who made 
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familiar spirits, and unto wizards 


that peep and that mutter; should 


application to the woman of Endor, 
who professed to have a familiar spirit, 
in 1 Sam. xxviil. 7-25. Among heathen 
nations, nothing was more common than 
for persons to profess to have intercourse 
with spirits, and to be under the influ- 
ence of their inspiration. The oracle at 
Delphi, of this nature, was celebrated 
throughout Greece, and throughout the 
world. Kings and princes, warriors and 
nations, sought of the priestess who pre- 
sided there, responses in undertaking 
any important enterprise, and were 
guided by her instructions; see the 
Travels of Anacharsis, vol. ii. 376, sq. 
q Seek unto. Apply to for direction. 
Q That hath familiar spirits. Ueb. 
m'as obhoth. The word ‘ familiar,’ 
applied to spirit, is supposed to have 
been used by our translators to imply 
that they were attended by an invisible 
spirit that was subject to their call, or 
that would inspire them when they 
sought his direction. The IJebrew word 
is used to denote a necromancer, a con- 
juror; particularly one who was sup- 
posed to have power to call up the 
dead, to learn of them respecting future 
events; see 1 Sam. xxviii. 7-19; Deut. 
xviii. 11. The word is most commonly 
applied to women; as it was almost 
entirely confined to women to profess 
this power ; Lev. xix. 31 ; xx. 6; 1 Sam. 
xxvili, ‘The idea was, that they could 
call up the spirits of the dead who were 
supposed to have seen objects invisible 
to the living, and who could, therefore, 
inform them in regard to things which 
mortals on earth could not see. ‘The 
Vulgate renders this by ‘ Pythons and 
diviners.’ A Python, among the Greeks 
and Romans, denoted one that had the 
spirit of prophesying, and was particu- 
Jarly applied to the priestess of Apollo 
at Delphi. The LXX. render the place 
thus: ‘ And if they say to you, Seek the 
ventriloquists, iyyacreinvdous, and those 
speaking from the earth, and speaking 
vain things, who speak from the belly,’ 
os ix ris xorAias Qovovow. Irom this it 
is evident, that the art of the ventrilo- 
quist, so well known now, was known 
then; and it is highly probable that the 
secret of the art of soothsayers consisted 
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not a people seek unto their God? 
for the living to the dead ? 


very much in being able to throw the 


voice, with various modifications, into 
different places, so that it would seem to 
come from a grave, or from an image ot 
a dead person, that was made to appear 
at the proper time. {J And unto wiz- 
ards. The word used here—p39"9 
—is derived from the verb »7 to know; 
and means a@ wise man, a soothsayer, a 
magician, or one possessed with a spirit 
of divination. The arts of the magician, 
or soothsayer, were often the arts of one 
skilled in natural magic ; acquainted 
somewhat with the laws of chemistry; 
and able, therefore, to produce appear- 
ances among an ignorant people that 
would surprise them; sce Brewster's 
Natural Magic, where this art is fully 
explained. ( Zhat peep. This word is 
properly used of young birds, and means 
to chirp, to pip; and also to make a 
small noise by the gentle opening of the 
mouth. It is then applied to the gentle 
whispering which the ancients ascribed 
to departed spirits ; the small, low, shrill 
voice which they were supposed to use, 
and which, probably, those attempted to 
imitate who claimed the power of rais- 
ing them to the earth. It was believed 
among all the ancient nations, that de- 
parted spirits did not speak out openly 
and clearly, but with an indistinct, 
low, gentle, suppressed voice. Thus, in 
Virgil :-— 
——— pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam., Aineid, vi. 492. 


gemitus lachrymabilis imo 
Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad aures. 
Aineid, iii. 39. 


Thus Horace :— 


Umbree cum Sagana resonarint triste et acutum. 
Saé, lib i. 8, 40. 
Thus Homer, speaking of the shade or 
spirit of Patroclus, says that it went 
with a whizzing sound: ’Qysvo rsreuyuia. 
He said, and with his longing arms essay'd 
In vain to grasp the visionary shade; 
Like a thin smoke he sees the spirit fly, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. 
This night my friend, so late in battle lost, 
Stood at my side a pensive, pee ghost. 
ope. 


So, also, Lucian says of the infernal 
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20 To ¢the law and to the testi- 
mony: if they speak not according 
@ Lu.16.29; Jn.5.39. 


regions, ‘The whizzing shades of the 
dead fly around us ;’ see Gesentus 2 
loc. and Iosenmiiller ; also Bochart’s 
Hieroz., Part i. B. iii, ch. ii. p. 731. 
{ And. that mutter. The word used 
here—ran héigha—usually means to me- 
ditate, to considers and then to speak, 
io utter. It also means to sigh, to 
mourn, Jer. xlviti. 31; Isa. xvi. 7; to 
coo, as a dove, Isa. xxxvii. 14; lix. 11; 
and then to roar like a lion; not the 
loud roar, but the grumbling, the sup- 
pressed roar (Bochart); Isa. xxxi. 4. 
‘The idea here is, probably, that of gently 
sighing, or mourning—uttering feeble, 
plaintive lamentations or sighs, as de- 
parted shades were supposed todo; and 
this was, probably, imitated by necro- 
mancers. By thus feigning that they 
conversed with the dead, they imposed 
on the ignorant populace, and led them 
tosuppose that they had supernatural 
powers. J Should not a people scek, 
ke, Is it not proper that a people 
should inquire of the God that is wor- 
shipped, in order to be directed in per- 
plexing and embarrassing events ? Some 
have understood this to be a question of 
the idolaters, asking whether it was not 
right and proper for a people to seek 
counsel of those whom they worshipped 
as God. I understand it, however, as 
a question asked by the prophet, and as 
the language of strong and severe re- 
buke. ‘ Youare secking to idols, to the 
necromancers, and to the dead. But 
Jenovan is your God. And should not 
a people so signally favoured, a people 
under his peculiar care, apply to him, 
and seek hisdirection?’ Jj Tor the liv- 
ing. On account of the affairs of the 
living. ‘To ascertain what will be their 
lot, what is their duty, or what will occur 
tothem. § Zo the dead. The necro- 
mancers pretended to have intercourse 
with the spirits of the dead. The pro- 
phet strongly exposes the absurdity of 
this. What could the dead know of 
this? How could they declare the 
future events respecting the living ? 
Where was this authorized? Men should 
seck God—the living God—and not 
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to this word, it is because there is 
no {light in them. 


1 morning. 


pretend to hold consultation with the 


dead. 

20. To the law, &e. ‘To the revela- 
tion which God has given. ‘This is a 
solemn call of the prophet to try every- 
thing by the revealed will of God; see 
ver. 16. j Uf they speak not. If the 
necromancers—those that pretended to 
have intercourse with the dead. {J .Ac- 
cording to this word. According to 
what God has revealed. By this stand- 
ard all their pretended revelations were 
to be tried. By this standard all doc- 
trines are still to be tried. | It is be- 
cause. ‘Tlicre has been a great varicty 
of criticism upon this verse, but our 
translation expresses, probably, the true 
idea. The word rendered here ‘be. 
cause,’ “WON dshér, commonly denotes 
‘which ;’ but it seems here to be used in 
the sense of the Syriac ? Dolath, or the 
Greek oes. § No light. Marg. ‘ Morn- 
ing.” Heb. “Hw shdhhdir. The word 
usually means the morning light ; the 
mingled light and darkness of the 
aurora; daybreak. It is an emblem of 
advancing knowledge, and perhaps, also, 
of prosperity or happiness after cala- 
mity, as the break of day succeeds the 
dark night. The meaning here may 
be, ‘If their teachings do not accord 
with the law and the testimony, it is 
proof that they are totally ignorant, 
without even the twilight of true know- 
ledge; that it is total darkness with 
them.’ Or it may mean, ‘If they do 
not speak according to this word, then 
no dawn will arise, t.¢., no prosperity 
will smile upon this people.'— Gesenius. 
Lowth understands it of obscurity, dark- 
NESS -— 

“If they speak not according to this word, 

in which there is no obscurity, 
But there is no evidence that the word 
is ever used in this sense. Others 
suppose that the Arabic sense of thio 
word is to be retained here, deception, 
or magic. ‘If they speak not accord- 
ing to this oracle, in which there is no 
deception.’ But the word is not used 
in this sense in the JIebrew. ‘The 
meaning is, probably, this: ‘ The law 
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21 And they shall pass through 
it hardly bestead and hungry; and 
it shall come to pass, that, when 
they shall be hungry, they shall 
fret? themselves, and curse? their 

@ Prov.19,3, % Rev.16.11, 


of God is the standard by which all 


professed communications from the in- 
visible world are to be tested. If the 
necromancers deliver a doctrine which 
is not sustained by that, and not in ac- 
cordance wilh the prophetic communi- 
cations, it shows that they are in ulter 
ignorance. ‘There is not even the 
glimmering of the morning twilight ; 
all is total night, and error, and obscurity 
with them, and they are not to be 
followed.’ 

21. And they shall pass. The peo- 
ple who have been consulting necro- 
mancers. This represents the condition 
of those who have sought for counsel 
and direction, and who have not found it. 
They shali be conscious of disappoint- 
ment, and shall wander perplexed and 
alarmed through the land. { Through 
tt. ‘Through the land. They shall 
wander in it from one place to another, 
seeking direction and relief. {J Hardly 
bestead. Oppressed, borne down, agi- 
tated. The meaning is, that the peo- 
ple would wander about, oppressed by 
the calamities that were coming upon 
the nation, and unalleviated by all that 
soothsayers and necromancers could do. 
9 And hungry. Famished; as one 
effect of the great calamities that would 
afflict the nation. § Zhey shall fret 
themselves. They shall be irritated 
at their own folly and weakness, and 
shall aggravate their sufferings by self- 
reproaches for having trusted to false 
gods, (Their king and their God. 
The Ilebrew interpreters understand 
this ot the false gods which they had 
consulted, and in which they had trusted. 
But their looking upward, and the con- 
nection, seem to imply that they would 
rather curse the true God—the ‘king 
and the God’ of the Jewish people. 
They would be subjected to the proofs 
of his displeasure, and would vent their 
malice by reproaches and curses. {J And 
look upward. For relief. ‘This denotes 
the condition of those in deep distress, 
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king and their God, and look up- 
ward. 

22 And they shall look unto the 
earth; and behold trouble and dark- 
ness, dimness of anguish; and they 
shall be driven to darkness. 


instinctively casting their eyes to heaven 


for aid. Yet it is implied that they 
would do it with no right feeling, and 
that they would see there only the 
tokens of their Creator’s displeasure. 


22. And they shall look unio the 
earth, They would look upward and 
find no relief, and then in despair cast 
their eyes to the earth to obtain help 
there. Yet equally invain. The whole 
image is one of intense anguish brought 
on the nation for leaving the counsel of 
the true God. J And behold, dc.; see 
Note, ch. v.30. J Zrouble. Anguish, 
oppression, M's tzaré, from “NS tzur, 
to oppress, to straiten, to afflict. This 
is a remarkable instance of the prophet 
Tsaiah’s manner—of a rapid, impetuous, 
and bold style of utterance. He ac- 
cumulates images ; piles words on each 
other ; and deepens the anxiety by each 
additional word, until we almost feel 
that we are enveloped by the gloom, and 
see objects of terror and alarm on every 
side. {| Dimness of anguish. These 
words should be kept separate in the 
translation—nprs Av méiph tzuka, 
darkness ,oppression—accumulated epi- 
thets to heighten the gloom and terror 
of the scene. § And they shall be 
driven to darkness. Web. 173% TIPBN} 
a darkness that is driven, or that is 
urged upon itself; that becomes con- 
densed, accumulated, until it becomes 
terrible and frightful. The idea is that 
of a driving tempest, or an involving 
obscurity (m2 smentiddé from "33 
nddha, to push, thrust, impel, urge on, 
as a driving storm). The prophet has 
thus accumulated every possible idea of 

loom and obscurity, and probably there 

is not anywhere a more graphic de- 
scription of gathering darkness and 
trouble, and of the consternation of 
those involved in it, than this. So 
fearful and terrific are the judgments of 
God when le comes forth to punish 
men. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ANALYSIS. 

THis chapter is a continuation Of the pro- 
phecy begun in ch. vii, and continued in ch. vili, 
It is composed of mingled threats and promises. 
Its characteristic may be said to be rays of light 
thrown into the midst of shades. It promises 
comfort and deliverauce, while at the same time 
it denounces the sins of the nation, and assures 
the nation that the anger of the Lord is not 
turned away. The previous chapter had closed 
by describing a time of general calamity and 
darkness. This begins (ver. 1-2) by showing 
that the calamity would not be so great as in 
former times. It would be mitigated. There 
would be light—particularly in the dark regions 
of Zebulun and Naphtali—the provinces lying 
most exposed to the Syrian invasfon. This light 
or deliverance was connected with the birth of 


the promised child (ver, 6, 7); and the mention 
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1. Nevertheless. Notwithstanding 
what is said in the previous chapter of 
the calamities that are coming upon 
Israel. Hengstenberg renders this whole 
verse: ‘ For darkness shall not be upon 
the Jand upon which there is distress ; 
as the former time has dishonoured the 
land of Zebulun and the land of Naph- 
tali; so shall the time come to honour 
it, the region on the border of the sea, 
by the side of the Jordan, Galilee of 
the Gentiles.’ {| The dimness. The 
Hebrew word here denotes obscurity, or 
darkness ; and is here used, as the word 
darkness often is in the Scriptures, to 
denote calamity or affliction. The dim- 
ness, or calamity, here referred to, is that 
which is threatened, ch. viii. 21, 22. 
7 Shall not be such. It shall not be 
unbroken darkness, and unalleviated 
calamity ; but it shall be interrupted by 
the rising of the great light that shall 
shine on the dark land of Zebulun and 
Naphtali. J Jn her vexation. The 
word ‘/ex’ refers to the whole land of 
Palestine, to the afflictions that came 
upon the whole region. The word 
vexation, psi, means oppression, cala- 
mity, or being strattencd, or pressed- 
Q When at the first. In the former 
time; on a former oceasion. § He 
lightly afflicted. The word here used, 


b$p, means properly, to be, or make 
light, or small ; and in Hiphil, the form 
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of this leads the prophet into a magnificent de- 
scription of his names, character, and reign. 
The prophet then returns to the threatened 
destruction of Israel, and denounces the Divine 
judgment against it. By the Syrians and the 
Philistines it would be invaded and destroyed, 
ver.8-12. The effects of this, in cutting off their 
sources of strength, and producing general dis 
may and ruin, are described in the remainder of 
the chapter, ver. 13-21. The chapter, there- 
fore, would impart consolation to the inhabitants 
of Judah, and is designed to confirm the promise 
that it should be safe from the threatened inva- 
sion; comp. ch. viii. 1-4. 


EVERTHELESS, the dimness 
shall not be such as was in her 
vexation, when at the first he lightly 
afflicted the land of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali, and afterward did 


which occurs here, i¢ often means fo 


esteem lightly, to despise, to hold in 
contempt; 2 Sam. xix. 44; Ezek. xxii. 
7. It probably has that sense here, as 
the design of the prophet is evidently 
to speak, not of a light affliction in the 
former time, but of a grievous, heavy 
calamity—a calamity which would be 
well denoted by the expression, ‘he 
made them vile; he exposed them to 
contempt and derision.’ The time to 
which reference is made here, was pro- 
bably the invasion of the land by Tig- 
lath-pileser ; 2 Kings xv. 29; 1 Chron. 
v. 26. In that invasion, the parts of 
Zebulun and Naphtali were particularly 
afflicted. ‘ Tiglath-pileser took Ijon, 
and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the 
land of Naphtali, and carried them cap- 
tive to Assyria ;’ 2 Kings xv.29. This 
rerion had also been invaded by Ben- 
hadad two hundred years before the 
time of Isaiah; 1 Kings xv. 20, and 
there might have been a reference to 
these various invasions to which this 
northern part of the land of Palestine 
had been subjected. { Zhe land of 
Zebulun. The region occupied by the 
tribe of Zebulun. This tribe was located 
between the sea of ‘Tiberias, or the lake 
Gennesareth, and the Mediterranean. 
It extended entirely across from the one 
to the other, and as it was thus favoured 
with a somewhat extendcd sea-coast, the 
people were more given to commerce 
than the other tribes, and hence mingled 
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more grievously afflict her by the 


1 or, populous, 


more with surrounding nations. {And 
the land of Naphtali. The region which 
was occupied by this tribe was directly 
north of Zebulun, and of the sea of 
“Galilee, having that sea and the tribe 
of Zebulun on the south and south-east, 
Asher on the west, and a part of the tribe 
of Manasseh, on theeast. {J And after- 
ward. That is, in subsequent times ; 
meaning times that were to come after 
the prophecy here delivered. The pre- 
vious part of the verse refers to the 
calamities that had come upon that 
region in former times. The expres- 
sion here refers to what was seen by 
the prophet as yeé to oecur. { Did 
more grievously afflict. ras. This 
verb has very various significations. 
It properly means to be heavy, to be 
grievous, to lie or fall heavy on any 
one, to be dull, obstinate; also, to be 
honoured, respected; 2.¢., of weight, 
or influence in society. It means, in 
lliphil, the form which is used here, to 
make heavy, or grievous; 1 Kings xii. 
10; Isa. xlvii. 6; to oppress, Neh. v. 
15; and it also means to cause to be 
honoured, or distinguished, to favour. 
—Gesenius. The connection requires 
that it should have this sense here, and 
the passage means, that the land which 
he had made vile in former times, or 
had suffered to be despised, he had 
purposed to honour, or to render illus- 
trious by the great light that should 
rise on it. So Lowth, Rosenmiiller, and 
Gesenius, translate it ; see a similar use 
of the word in Jer. xxx. 19; 2 Chron. 
xxv. 19; 1 Sam. ii. 30. By the way 
of the sea. The sea of Galilee, or Gen- 
nesareth. All this region was in the 
vicinity of that sea. The word way 
here, 27 déékh, means towards, or 
in the vicinity of. ‘The extensive dark 
region lying in the vicinity of that sea. 
Both those tribes bordered on the sea 
of Tiberias, or had that as a part of 
their boundary. {J Beyond Jordan. 
This expression—77"7 © "39—means 
in the vicinity of Jordan ; the land by 
the side of the Jordan, or perhaps that 
large region through which the upper 


part of the Jordan passed. It does not. 
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way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in 
Galilee ! of the nations. 


mean strictly on the cast of Jordan, 
but rather the northern portion of the 


land. It is such language as a man 
would use who was describing the up- 
per and imperfectly known regions of 
the country—the dark, uncivilized re- 
gion through which the upper part of 


the Jordan flowed, and the word “39, 


here rendered beyond, means side—by 
the side of the Jordan. {| Galilee of 
the nations. ‘This was sometimes called 
upper Galilee. It was called ‘ Galilee 
of the nations,’ or of the Gentiles, be- 
cause if was surrounded by them, and 
because the heathen were extensively 
intermingled with the Jews. In this 
region, Solomon had given to Hiram, 
king of Tyre, twenty cities; 1 Kings 
ix. 2. Adjacent to this region were the 
countries of Phenicia, Tyre, and Sidon ; 
and the people would naturally mingle 
much with them in commerce. The 
country abounded with hills and caverns, 
and, consequently, it was never possible 
completely to dislodge from the fast- 
nesses the former inhabitants of the 
land. Strabo enumerates among the 
inhabitants of Galilee, Arabians and 
Phenicians. The inhabitants of this 
country are represented as having been 
bold and courageous, but as seditious, 
and prone to insolence and rebellion. 
If it be asked here, in what way this 
land had been made contemptible, or 
why it was regarded as an object of 
contempt ? we may reply, (1.) ‘The dis- 
trict in which these two tribes dwelt 
constituted the border-land towards the 
heathen nations. (2.) The Galileans not 
only dwelt in the vicinity of the heathen, 
but a large number of them had ac- 
tually remained in the country, and it 
had been found impossible to expel them 
from it; Judg. i. 30-35. (3.) The 
Phenicians, with whom they held com- 
mercial intercourse, and with whom 
they dwelt intermingled, were among 
the most corrupt of the heathen nations. 
To this may be added, (4.) ‘They were 
far from Jerusalem, and, consequently, 
the influence of religion may be sup- 
posed to have been less felt among them 
than among the other Jews. The true 
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2 The ¢people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light: 
they that dwell in the Yand of the 


@ Mat.4.15,16. 1 or, to him, 


religion was, in a great measure, Jost 
upon them, and ignorance and supersti- 
tion took its place. Hence, in the New 
Testament, they are spoken of as almost 
proverbially rude and ignorant. 

2. The people that walked in dark- 
ness. The inhabitants of the region of 
Galilee. They were represented as 
walking in darkness, because they were 
far from the capital, and from the tem- 
ple; they had few religious privileges ; 
they were intermingled with the hea- 
then, and were comparatively rude and 
uncultivated in theic manners and in 
their Janguage. Allusion to this is 
several times made in the New Testa- 
ment; Johni. 46: ‘ Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?’ vii. 52: ‘Search 
and look, for out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet ;’ Matt. xxvi. 69; Mark xiv. 70. 
The word walked here is synonymous 
with dived, and denotes that thick dark- 
ness brooded over the country, so that 
they dived, or walked amidstit. {J Have 
seen a great light. Light is not only 
an emblem of knowledge in the Scrip- 
tures, but of joy, rejoicing, and deliver- 
ance. It stands opposed to moral dark- 
ness, and to times of judgment and cala- 
mity. What is the particular reference 
here, is not agreed by expositors. The 
immediate connection seems to requirc 
us to understand it of deliverance from 
the calamities that were impending over 
the nation then. They would be afflicted, 
but they would be delivered. The tribes 
of Israel would be carried captive away ; 
and Judah would also be removed. This 
calamity would particularly affect the 
ten tribes of Israel—the northern part 
of the land, the regions of Galilee—for 
those tribes would be carried away nol 
to return. Yet this region also would 
be favoured with a peculiarly striking 
manifestation of light. I sce no reason 
-o doubt that the language of the pro- 
phet here is adapted to extend into that 
future period when the Messiah should 
come to that dark region, and become 
both its light and its deliverer. Isaiah 
may have referred to the immediate 
deliverance of the nation from impend- 
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shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined. 

3 Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
and not 1 increased the joy: they 


ing calamities, but there is a fulness and 


richness of the language that seems to 
be applicable only to the Messiah. So 
it is evidently understood in Matt. iv. 
13-16. { Zhey that dwell. The same 
people are referred to here as in the 
former member of the verse. J Jn the 
land of the shadow of death. This is 
a most beautiful expression, and is 
peculiar to the Tlebrew poets. ‘The 
word maby tzdélméaveéth, is exceedingly 
poetical. ‘The idea is that of death, as 
a dark substance or being, casting a 
long and chilly shade over the Jand— 
standing between the land and the light 
—and thus becoming the image of 
ignorance, misery, and calamity. It is 
often uscd, in the Scriptures, to describe 
those regions that were lying as it were 
in the penumbra of this gloomy object, 
and exposed to all the chills and sorrows 
of this melancholy darkness. Death, 
by the Hebrews, was especially repre- 
sented as extending his long and baleful 
shadow over the regions of departed 
spirits ; Job xxxviil. 17: 

Have the gates of death been opened to thee? 
Hast thou scen the gates of the shadow of death? 


Job x. 21: 


Before ] go—I shall not return— 

To the land of darkness 

And of the shadow of death. 
It is thus an image of chills, and gloom, 
and night—of anything that resembles 
the still and mournful regions of the 
dead. The Chaldee renders these two 
verses thus : ‘In a former time Zebulun 
and Naphtali emigrated ; and those who 
remained after them a strong king shall 
carry into captivity, because they did 
not remember the power which was 
shown in the Red Sea, and the miracles 
which were done in Jordan, and the 
wars of the people of the cities. The 
people of the house of Israel who walked 
in Egypt as in the midst of shades, came 
out that they might see a great light.’ 

3. Thou hast multiplied the nation. 

Thou hast rendered the nation strong, 
powerful, mighty. Several interpreters, 
as Calvin, Vitringa, and Le Clere, sup- 
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jcy before thee according to the joy ; of his burden, and the staff of his 
in harvest, and as men rejoice when | shoulder, the rod of his oppressor, 


they divide the spoil. 
4 For ! thon hast broken the yoke 


pose that the prophet here, and in the 
two following verses, speaks in the first 
instance of the prosperity near at hand, 
and of the rapid increase of the Israel- 
ites after the return from the Babylonish 
exile, in which the inhabitants of Galilee 
must have participated, as may be in- 
ferred from the accounts of Josephus 
respecting the great population of that 
province in his time ; see Jewish Wars, 
i. 20, 3. Vitringa also directs our 
attention to the fact, that the Jewish 
people, after the exile, not only filled 
Judea, but spread themselvesinto Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia,Asia Minor,Greece, 
and Italy. But there seems to be no 
necessity for referring it to such an in- 
crease of the inhabitants. It may refer 
to the great increase of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, or of the kingdom which he 
would set up, and whose commencement 
would be in Galilee ; see Hengstenberg, 
Christol., vol. i. p. 354. J And not in- 
creased the joy. ‘The Masorites here 
read in the margin %> fo ¢t, instead of 
x> not. Eleven MSS., two of them 
ancient, have this reading. This read- 
ing is followed by the Chaldee Para- 
phrase, the Syriac, and the Arabic. The 
LXX. seem also to have so understood 
it. So also it is in the margin, and so 
the connection demands; and it is un- 
questionably the correct reading. It 
would then read, ‘thou hast increased 
for it [the nation] the joy.” Hengsten- 
berg, however, suggests that the phrase 
may mean, ‘whose joy. thou didst not 
before enlarge,’ that is, upon whom thou 
hast before inflicted heavy sufferings. 
But this is harsh, and I see no reason 
to doubt that an error may have crept 
into the text. { They joy before thee 
according to the joy of harvest. This 
is a beautiful figure ; and is found fre- 
quently in ancient writings. ‘The har- 
vest was a time of exultation and joy, 
and was commonly gathered amid songs 
and rejoicings, and concluded with a 
festival. The phrase ‘ before thee’ refers 
to the fact that the first-fruits of the 
harvest among the Hebrews were pre- 
sented with thanksgiving before God 


as in the day 2 of Midian. 


1 or, when thou breakest, @ Judg.7.21, &e. 


in the temple ; Deut. xii. 7; xiv. 22-26, 


4 And as men rejoice, &c. This is also 
an expression of great joy and rejoicing. 
Such an occasion, at the close of a battle, 
when great spoil or plunder had been 
taken, would be one of great rejoicing ; 
see Judg. v. 30; | Sam. xxx. 16; 2 
Chron. xx. 25-28. 

4. For thou hast broken. This verse, 
and the following, show the way in which 
the occasion of the joy had been fur- 
nished. ‘he expression ‘thou hast’ 
does not necessarily refer to the past, 
but is a form of expression derived from 
the nature of the prophetic visions, where 
that is described as past which is seen 
to pass before the cyes of the prophet ; 
sce Introduction, § 7. QJ The yoke. 
This word is often used to denote oppres- 
sion, or tyranny; Lev. xxvi. 13; Deut. 
xxviii. 48—where oppression is described 
as ‘an iron yoke;’ comp. 1 Kings xii. 4; 
Isa. xlvii. 6; Iviii. 6. G The staff of 
his shoulder. The word rendered staff 
here may mean a bough, a branch, a 
staff, stick, or rod. Gesenius supposes 
that the expression here means the rod 
by which punishment is inflicted, and 
that the phrase ‘rod of, or for the 
shoulder,’ denotes oppression and servi- 
tude. Rosenmiiller thinks, that it refers 
rather to the custom among the ancients 
of placing a piece of wood, not unlike a 
yoke, on the necks and shoulders of 
slaves, as a mark of servitude. Heng- 
stenberg understands it, ‘ the staff which 
strikes the neck or back.’ YJ The vod 
of his oppressor. This, doubtless, refers 
to the chastisement which was inflicted 
on those in bondage, and is a phrase de- 
noting oppression and servitude. The 
word ‘his’ here refers to Israel. J As 
in the day of Midian. This refers to 
the deliverance that was accomplished 
under Gideon against the Midianites ; 
see Judg. vii.; viii. That deliverance 
was a remarkable interposition of God, 
It was accomplished not by human 
strength ; but was a signal manifestation 
of the power of God in delivering the 
nation from the long oppression of the 
Midianites. So the prophet says here, 
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5 For ! every battle of the warrior 


is with confused noise, and garments 
lor, when the tchole. 


that the deliverance will be as signal a 


proof of the presence and power of God 
as is was in that day. Herder (Heb. 
Poetry, vol. ii. p. 296) says, ‘ At that 
period, in the north part of the country, 
a great deliverance was wroucht. Then, 
in the obscure forests of Naphtali and 
Zebulun, the light of freedom went forth 
over all the Jand. So now, also, in this 
northern press of nations, in the way 
along the sea of Galilee, where now the 
hostile Syrians are exercising their op- 
pressions, the licht of freedom is going 
forth, and there shall be joy and jubilee, 
like that of the song of Deborah.’ 

5. For every batile of the warrior. 
The expression used here has caused 
great difficulty, from the fact that it 
occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. 
The word y§x> séon, rendered here bat- 


ile, is supposed to mean rather greaves, 
or the armour of the warrior which 
covered the feet and the lees. It would 
be literally translated, ‘ Every greave of 
those armed with greaves.’—Gesenius. 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘ For every cift 
of theirs is for evil.’ The Syriac, ‘ For 
every tumult [of battle} is heard with 
terror.’ Hengstenberg renders it, ‘ For 
all war-shoes put on at the noise of 
battle, all garments dipped in blood, 
shall be burnt, shall be the food of fire.’ 
The idea, according to him, is, that the 
great future redemption will be like the 
deliverance under Gideon; ‘ because, far 
from being accomplished by force of 
arms, with it all contention and war 
shall cease.’ Gesenius regards the figu-- 
rative expression as a general designa- 
tion of that peace which shall never end. 
Al] the armour used in war shall then 
be burnt, as being of no further use. 
{ Is with confused noise. The word 
used here—wy% 7a’ash—denotes, pro- 
perly, a shaking, as of a spear; a con- 
cussion, tumult, noise, as of a battle. 
Here it is supposed to refer to the noise 
which the armour of the soldiers made 
—particularly to the noise made by the 
greaves, or war-shoes, worn on the feet 
and legs. Those greaves were fitted up, 
it is said, by numerous large iron hooks, 
or clasps, and were fastencd sometimes 
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rolled in blood; * but this shall be 
with burning and 3 fuel of fire. 


2 or, and it was. 3 mete, 


with large nails; comp. Josephus, Jewish 

Wars, B. vi. ch. i. § & Gf And gar- 
ments. This word here refers, doubt- 
less, to the soldier’s cloak or blanket. 
{ Rolled in blood. This is a deserip- 
tion of the usual effect of war, The 
image of war js that of a clangour made 
by the armour of soldiers, and by gar- 
ments that have been dipped in human 
blood. It is a most revolting but just 
image. FY But this shall be. In regard 
to this threatened invasion and danger, 
this shall be the result. The meaning 
is this. The prophet sees the image of 
war and of threatened invasion. He 
hears the clangour of their greaves—the 
sound of their march; and he sees the 
usual emblem of battle—bloody gar- 
ments. But he says here, that this in- 
vasion shall not be successful. There 
was no occasion of alarm. The very 
armour of the warrior should be burned 
up. The enemy should be defeated— 
and their greaves, and their bloody gar- 
ments, should be consumed. | With 
burning. For burning ; that is, it shall 
be consumed. @f And fuel of frre. Heb. 
‘ Food of fire.’ ‘This isa strong, emphatic 
expression— it shall be to be burned— 
the food of fire.’ It denotes the certainty 
that they would be vanquished ; that the 
invading foe would not be successful ; 
and that his very armoury and garments 
would be stripped off and burned. ‘To 
understand this, it is necessary to re- 
mark, that in ancient times it was cus- 
tomary to strip the dead which were 
slain in a vanquished army, and to col- 
leet their armour, their chariots, &c., 
and consume them. The more valued 
spoils of battle were reserved as the prey 
of the victors, or to be suspended in 
temples consecrated to the gous ; see Ps. 
xlvi. 9, 10: 


Ile maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth; 

Ile breaketh the bow; 

And cuttcth the spear in sunder; 

Ile burneth the chariot in the fire. 


Ezekiel has carried out this description 
more at length: 


And the inhabitants of the cities of Isracl shal) 


go forth, 
And shall set on fire and burn the weapons, 
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6 For unto us a child is born, 
unto 2us a son is given, and the 
@ £Eu.2,1L 


Roth the shields and the bucklers, 
The bows and the arrows, 
And the clubs and the lances. 

Ezek. xxxix. 9. 
Zechariah has a similar figure, as de- 
scriptive of the time of the Messiah: 
Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 


Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; 
Behold, thy king cometh unto thee. 


And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 

And the horse from Jerusalem, 

And the battle bow shall be cut off, &c. 
Zech. ix. 9, 10. 


This custom prevailed among several 
nations. ‘Thus Virgil: 
— scntorunique incendi victor acervos. 
JEneid, viii. 562. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that 
the prophet here has his eye on the 
victories of the Messiah, and that he 
means to say, that in those victories all 
armour would be for fuel of fire; that 
is, that they would be achieved without 
hostile arms. Applied to the Messiah, 
it means either that his victories would 
be complete, or that zn his victories all 
necessity of such armour would cease. 
According to this, the passage teaches 
that peace should be introduced by him 
without a conflict, and thus harmonizes 
with the numerous parallel passages in 
which peace is represented as a charac- 
teristic mark of the times of the Mes- 
siah, when contention, war, and destruc- 
tion shall cense ; see ch. xi. 6, 7. 

6. For. This is given as a reason 
of the victories that were predicted in 
the previous verses. That it has re- 
ference to the Messiah has been almost 
universally conceded ; and indeed it does 
not seem possible to doubt it. The eye 
of the prophet seems to have been fixed 
on this great and glorious event—as 
attracting all his attention. The scenes 
of coming times, like a panorama, or 
picture, passed before him. Most of thie | 
picture seems to have been that of bat- 
tles, conflicts, sieges, dimness, and thick 
darkness. 
passing scene there was light. It was 
the light that he saw rising in the dis- 
tant and darkened Galilee. He saw 
the joy of the people; the armour of 
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government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be 
d Bat.28,18. 


war laid aside ; the image of peace suc- 


ceeding ; the light expanding and be- 
coming more intense as the darkness 
retired, until he saw in this region the 
Prince of Peace—the Sun of Righteous- 
ness itself. ‘The eye of the prophet gazed 
intently on that scenc, and was fixed on 
that portion of the picture: he sces the 
Messiah in his office, and describes him 
as already come, and as born unto the 
nation. § Unio us. For our benefit. 
The prophet saw in vision the darkness 
and gloom of the nation, and saw also 
the son that would be born to remove 
that darkness, and to enlighten the 
world. 4 A child (7195). This word 
usually denotes a lad, a boy, a youth. 
It is commonly applied to one in early 
life; but no particular stress is to be 
laid on the word. ‘The vision of the 
prophet is, that the long-expected Mes- 
siah is born, and is seen growing up 
amidst the surrounding darkness of the 
north of Palestine, ver. 1. Js born. 
Not that he was born when the prophet 
spake. But in prophetic vision, as the 
events of the future passed before his 
mind, he saw that promised son, and the 
eye was fixed intently on him ; sce the 
Introduction, § 7, and Note, ch.i. 1. 9 A 
son. (2 ber. This word does not differ ma- 


terially from the word translated child. 
In the future scenes, as they passed be- 
fore the mind of the prophet, he saw the 
child, the son that was to be born, and 
described him as he appeared to his view 
—as a cchild. Fixing the eye on him, 
he proceeds at once to designate his cha- 
racter by stating the appropriate names 
which he would bear. {j Js given. The 
Messiah is often represented as having 
been given, or sent; or as the rich gilt 
of God ; Note, Acts iv. 12; John iii. 16; 
Eph. i. 22; John xvii. 4. ‘The Messiah 
was pre-eminently the gift of the God 
of love. Man had no elaim on him, 
and God voluntarily gave his Son to be 
a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
qi And the government shall be upon his 
shoulder. The sense of this passage is, 
that he shall rwe, or that the govern- 
ment shall be vested in him. Various 
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@ Hebd.1.8, b Eph.3.14. 


interpretations have, however, bcen given 


of the phrase ‘upon his shoulder.’ Some 
have supposed, that it means simply he 
shall sustain the government, as thie 
shoulder is that by which we uphold any 
thing. Pliny and Cicero thus use the 
phrase ; see Rosenmiiller. Others, that 
it means that he should wear the royal 
purple from a child.—Grottus. Lowth 
supposes that it refers to the ensign of 

overnment—the sceptre, the sword, the 

eys, or the like,. that were borne upon 
the shoulder, or suspended from it ; see 
Note on ch. xxii. 22. It is evident, 
from this latter place, that some ensign 
of office was usually borne upon the 
shoulder. ‘The sense is, that he should 
be a king, and under this character the 
Messiah is often predicted. And his 
name shall be called. That is, his at- 
tributes shall be such as to make all 
these applications appropriate descrip- 
tions of his power and work. Zo be 
called, and to be, in the Hebrew, often 
mean the same thing. The word sap™ 


may possibly mean, JeEwovan shall call 
him; or it may be regarded as taken 
impersonally, Such a use of a verb is 
not uncommon in Isaiah. ‘ One calls 
him,’ is, adcording to the usage in Isaiah, 
as much as to say, he will justly bear 
this name; or simply, he will be. § Won- 
derful. ‘bz. This word is derived 
from the verb bp pala, to separate, to 
distinguish, or to make great. It is 
applied usually to anything that is 
great or wonderful, as a miracle; Ex. 
xv. 2; Lam. i. 9; Dan. xii. 6. It is 
applied here to denote the unusual and 
remarkable assemblage of qualities that 
distinguished the Messiah. Those are 
specified more particularly in the other 
part of the verse ; such an assemblage 
of qualities as to make proper the names 
Mighty God, &e. * The proper idea of 
the word,’ says Hengstenberg, ‘ is mira- 
culous. It imports that the personage 
here referred to, in his being and in his 
works, will be exalted above the ordinary 
course of nature, and that his whole 
manifestation will be a miracle.’ Yet 
it seems to me, that the proper idea of 
the word is not that of miraculous. It 
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mighty God, @ The everlasting Fa- 
ther, the Prince of Peace.? 
is rather that which is separated from 
the ordinary course of events, and which 
is fitted to excite amazement, wonder, 
and admiration, whether it be miracu- 
lous or not. This will be apparent if 
the following places are examined, where 
the word occurs in various forms. It is 
rendered marvellous, Ps. exviii. 23; 
exxxix. 14; xeviii. 1; Job v. 9; wonder- 
ful, 2 Sam. i. 26; Ps. exxxix. 14; Prov. 
xxx. 18; Job xlii. 3; Ps. Ixxii. 18; Ixxxvi. 
10; hidden, Deut. xxx. 2; things too 
high, Ps. exxxi. 1; antracles, Judg. vi. 
13; Ex. xv. 2; Ps. Ixxvii. 14; Ixxxviii. 
10; Ixxxix. 5; the word is translated 
wonders, in the sense of miracles, in 
several places ; and hard, Deut. xvii. 8; 
Jer. xxxii. 17. From these passages, it 
is clear that it may denote that which 
is miraculous, but that this idea is not 
necessarily connected with it. Anything 
which is fitted to excite wonder and 
amazement, from any cause, will corre- 
spond with the sense of the Hebrew word. 
It is a word which expresses with sur- 
prising accuracy everything in relation 
to the Redeemer. For the Messiah was 
wonderful in all things, It was won- 
derful love by which God gave him, and 
by which he came; the manner of his 
birth was wonderful; his humility, his 
self-denial, his sorrows were wonderful ; 
his mighty works were wonderful ; his 
dying agonies were wonderful ; and his 
resurrection, his ascension, were all 
fitted to excite admiration and wonder, 


{ Counsellor. This word has been some- 
times joined with ‘ wonderful,’ as if de- 
signed to qualify it thus—wonderfrl 
counsellor; but it expresses a distinct 
attribute, or quality. The name counsel- 
lor here, 3%, denotes one of honour- 
able rank; one who is fitted to stand 
near princes and kings as their adviser. 
It is expressive of great wisdom, and of 
qualifications to guide and direct the 
human race. The LXX. translate this 
phrase, ‘ The angel of the mighty coun- 
sel.’ The Chaldee, ‘’The God of won- 
derful counsel.’ Q The mighty God. 
Syriac, ‘ The mighty God of ages.’ This 
is one, and but one out of many, of the 
instances in which the name God is 
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applicd to the Messiah ; comp. John i. 1; 
Rom. ix. 6; 1 John vy. 20; John xx. 28; 
1 Tim. iii. 16; Ileb. 1.8. The name 
‘mighty God,’ is unquestionably attri- 
buted to the true God in ch. x. 2]. 
Much controversy has arisen in relation 
to this expression ; and attempts have 
been made to show that the word trans- 
jated God, by, may refer to a hero, a 
king, aconqueror. Thus Gesenius ren- 
ders, it ‘Mighty hero ;’ and supposes 
that the name ‘ God’ is here used in 
accordance with the custom of the Qrien- 
tals, who ascribe Divine attributes to 
kings. In like manner Pliischke (see 
Hengstenberg) says, ‘In my opinion this 
name is altogether symbolical. ‘The 
Messiah shall be called strength of God, 
or strong God, Divine hero, in order by 
this name to remind the people of the 
strength of God.’ But after all such 
controversy, it still remains certain that 
the natural and obvious meaning of the 
expression is to denote a Divine nature. 
So it was evidently understood by the 
ancient versions ; and the fact that tlic 
tame God is so often applied to Christ 
in the New Testament, proves that it 
is to be understood in its natural and 
obvious signification. {| The everlasting 
Father. The Chaldee renders this ex- 
pression, ‘The man abiding for ever.’ 
The Vulgate, ‘ The Father of the future 
age.’ Lowth, ‘ The Father of the ever- 
lasting age.’ Literally, it is the Father 
of eternity, "¥ "=s, The word ren- 
dered everlasting, 19, properly denotes 
eternity, and is used to express for ever ; 
see Ps, ix. 6, 19; xix. 10. It is often 
used in connection with »>*y, thus, 
pots =x, for cuer and ever; Ps. x. 16; 
xxi. S53 xlv. 7% The Webrews used the 
term father in a great variety of senses 
—as a jiteral father, a grandfather, an 
ancestor, a ruler, an justructor. The 
phrase may either mean the same as 
the Eternal Father, and the sense will 
be, that the Messiah will not, as must 
be the case with an earthly king, how- 
ever excellent, leave his people destitute 
after a short reign, but will rule over 
them and bless them for ever (Heng- 
stenberg); or it may be used in accord- 
ance with a custom usual in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, where he who possesses 
a thing is.called the father of it. Thus, 
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the father of strength means strong ; the 
father of knowledge, intelligent ; the 
father of glory, glovious ; the father of 
goodness, good; the father of peace, 
peaceful. According to this, the mean- 
ing of the phrase, the Father of eternity. 
is properly eternal. The application of 
the word here is derived from this usage. 
The term Father is not applied to the 
Messiah here with any reference to the 
distinction in the Divine nature; for 
that word is uniformly, in the Scrip- 
tures, applied to the first, not to the 
second person of the Trinity. But it is 
used in reference to duration, as a Ie- 
braism involving high poetic beauty. 
IIe is not merely represented as ever: 
lasting, but he is introduced, by a strong 
figure, as even the Father of eternity, 
as if even everlasting duration owed 
itself to his paternity. There could not 
be a more emphatic declaration of strict 
and proper eternity. It may be added, 
that thts attribute is often applied to 
the Messiah in the New Testament; 
John viii. 58; Col. i. 17; Rev. i. 11, 17, 
18; Heb. i. 10, 11; John i. 1,2. GJ The 
Prince of Peace. This is a Hebrew 
mode of expression denoting that he 
would be a peaceful prince. The ten- 
dency of his administration would be 
to restore and perpetuate peace. This 
expression is used to distinguish him 
from the mass of kings and princes who 
have delighted in conquest and blood. 
In contradistinction from all these, the 
Messiah would seek to promote universal 
cuncord, and the tendency of his reign 
would be to put an end to wars, and 
to restore harmony and order to the 
nations ; sce the tendency of his reign 
still further described in ch. xi. 6-9; 
Note, ch. ii. 4; see also Mic. v. 4; Ios. 
ii, 1S. It is not necessary to insist on 
the coincidence of this description with 
the uniform character and instructions 
of the Lord Jesus. In this respect, he 
disappointed all the hopes of the Jewish 
nation, who, in spite of the plain pro- 
phecies respecting his peaceful character, 
expected a magnificent prince, and a 
conqueror. The expressions used here 
imply that he would be more than 
human. It is impossible to believe that 
these appellations would be given under 
the Spirit of inspiration to a mere man. 
They express a higher nature ; and they 
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7 Of the increase of Ais govern- 
ment and peace there shali_be no 
end,¢ upon the throne of David, 


a 


coincide with the account in the New 
Testament throughout, that he would 
be Divine. It is true, indeed, that ex- 
pressions of a pompous and high-sound- 
ing character were commonly assumed 
by Oriental princes. The following is a 
single instance of their arrogance, osten- 
tation, and pride. ‘Chosrdes, king of 
kings, lord of lords, ruler of the nations; 
prince of peace, saviour of men ; amon 
the gods, a man good and eternal, but 
among men, a god most illustrious, glo- 
rious, a conqueror rising with the sun, 
and giving vision at night.’ — Theoph. 
Simocatta Chron., iv. 8, quoted by 
Gesenius. But it cannot be pretended, 
that the Spirit of inspiration would use 
titles in a manner so unmeaning and so 
pompous as this. Besides, it was one 
great object of the prophets to vindicate 
the name and character of the true God, 
and to show that all such appellations 
belonged to him alone. [However such 
appellations might be used by surround- 
ing nations, and given to kings and 
princes by the heathen, yet in the 
Scriptures they are not given to earthly 
monarchs. That this passage refers to 
the Messiah has been generally conceded, 
except by the Jews, and by a few later 
evitics, Jarchi and Kimchi maintain 
that it refers to Hezekiah. They have 
been driven to this by the use which 
Christians have made of the passage 
against the Jews. But the absurdity 
of this interpretation has been shown in 
the Notes on ch. vii. 14. The ancient 
Jews incontcstably referred it to the 
Messiah. Thus the Targum of Jonathan 
renders it, ‘Iis name shall be called 
God of wonderful counsel, man abiding 
for ever, THE Messian, "29, whose 
peace shall be multiplied upon us in his 
days.’ Thus Rabbi Jose, of Galilee, 
says, ‘The name of the Messiah is thoy 
Shéalom, as is said in Isa. ix. 6, “ Father 
of Eternity, Prince of Peace.’’’ Ben 
Sira (fol. 40, of the Amsterdam Edition, 
1679) numbers among the eight names 
of the Messiah those also taken from 
this passage, Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Prince of Peace. The 
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and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to establish it with judement 
@ Dan.2.44; 1 Cor.15.25. 
later Jews, however, have rejected this 
interpretation, because the Messiah is 
here described as God. 
7. Of the increase, &c. The word ren- 
dered government here, ™"23, means 
roperly his government as a prince— 
us principality, and is a continuation 
of the idea in the previous verse, ‘ the 
Prinee of Peace.’ It means that his 


§ | reign as a prince of peace—in extending 


and promoting peace, shall be unlimited, 
{ And peace. This does not signify in 
the original, as our translation would 
seem to do, that there should be no end to 
the increase of his peace, but that there 
should be no limit to peace, that is, that 
his reign should be one of unlimited 
peace. The whole is a description of a 
prosperous, wide-extended, ever-growing 
and ui:jimited empire of peace. {No 
end. The word here used—y?—may 


refer either to space or time. ‘I'he con- 
nection, however, seems to confine it tc 
time, and to mean simply that over his 
wide-extended and peaceful principality 
he should reign for ever. Upon the 
throne of David ; see Note, Acts ii. 30. 
This was in accordance with the promise 
made to David; 1 Kings viii. 25; 2 Sam, 
vii. 12, 13; Ps. exxxii. 11. This pro- 
mise was understood as referring to the 
Messiah. The primary idea is, that 
he should be descended in the line of 
David, and accordingly the New Testa- 
ment writers are often at pains to show 
that the Lord Jesus was of that family ; 
Luke ii. 4. When it is said that he 
would sit upon the throne of David, it 
is not to be taken literally. The pe- 
culiarity of the reign of David was, that 
he reigned over the people of God. Ile 
was cliosen for this purpose trom humble 
life ; was declared in his administration 
to be a man alter God's own heart ; and 
his long and prosperous reign was a reign 
over the people of God. To sit upon 
the throne of David, therefore, meang 
to reign over the i of God ; and in 
this sense the Messiah sat on his throne. 
There is also a similarity in the two 
administrations, in the fact that the 
Messiah was taken from humble life. 
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and with justice, from henceforth| Jacob, and it hath lighted upon 


even for ever. 
Lorp of hosts will perform this. 
8 The Lord sent a word into 


and that his reign will be far-extended 


and prosperous. But the main idea of 
resemblance is, that the reign of each 
extended over the people of God. | And 
upon his kingdom. That is, over the 
kingdom of the people of God. It does 
not mean particularly the Jews, but all 
those over whom the Divine adminis- 
tration should be set up. J Zo order 
tt. To raise up,.or confirm it. The 
word, also, is sometimes used to denote 
to found akingdom. Here it means to 
confirm it, to cause it to stand. { And 
to establish it. ‘To place it ona firm 
foundation ; to make it firm. J With 
judgment, &c. That is, under an ad- 
ministration that shall be just and right. 
Most kingdoms have been those of blood, 
and have been established by iniquity, 
and by the unjust overthrow of others. 
But the administration of the Messiah 
shall be established in righteousness, and 
shall be destined to extend and perpetu- 
ate justice and righteousness for ever. 
| From henceforth. That is, from the 
time which was the period of the pro- 
phet’s vision, when he saw in vision 
the Messiah rising in the dark parts of 
Galilee ; Notes, ver.1,2. (J Zhe zeal. 
‘The word here used denotes ardour, in- 
tense desire in accomplishing an object ; 
and means that the establishment of 
this kingdom was an object of intense 
and ardent desire on the part of Jeno- 
vau, It is also implied that nothing 
else than the zeal of JEHovan could do 
it. We may remark here—(1.) That if 
JEHOVAH feels so intense a desire for this, 
then the subjects of the Messiah’s reign 
should also feel this. (2.) If Jenovan 
feels this zeal, and if he will certainly 
accomplish this, then Christians should 


The zeal of the|I 


srael, 
9 And all the people shall know, 
even Ephraim and the inhabitants 


the preceding prophecy had respect to 
Judah ; this is confined solely to Israel, 
or Ephraim. Here the division of the 
chapter should have been made, and 
should not have been again interrupted 
till the 4th verse of ch. x., where the 
prophecy closes. The prophecy is divided 
into four parts, and each part is designed 
to threaten a distinct judgment on some 
particular, prominent vice. I. Crime— 
their pride and ostentation, ver. 8, 9. 
Pistishenent th land would be invaded 
by the Syrians and the Philistines, ver. 
11, 12. IT. Crtme—they had aposta- 
tized from God, and the leaders had 
caused them to err, ver. 12, 16. Pun- 
ishment—Jzuovan would cut off the 
chief men of the nation, ver. 14, 15, 17. 
IIT. Crime—prevalent wickedness in 
the nation; ver. 18. Punishment — 
the anger of Jeuovan, consternation, 
anarchy, discord, and want, ver. 19-21. 
IV. Crime—prevalent injustice ; ch. x. 
1,2. Punishment—foreign invasion, and 
captivity; ch. x. 3, 4. The poem is 
remarkably regular in its structuro 
(Lowth), and happy in its illustrations. 
At what time it was composed is not 
certain, but it has strong internal evi- 
dence that it immediately followed the 
preceding respecting Judah. {j A word. 
A message, or prediction ; Note, ch. ii. 1. 
q Into J oeb. Jacob was the ancestor 
of the nation. But the name came to 
be appropriated to the ten tribes, as 
constituting the majority of the people. 
It was at first used to denote ald the 
Jews (Num. xxiii. 7, 10, 23; xxiv. 17, 
19; Deut. xxxii. 9; 1 Chron. xvi. 13>. 
Ps. xiv. 7; xx. 1); but it came, after 
the revolt of the ten tribes under Jero- 
boam, to be used often to denote them 


be encouraged in their efforts to spread ' alone ; Amos vi. 8; Mice. i. 5; iii. 1; v. 8. 


the gospel. 
their only encouragement—and a, sufti- 
cient encouragement—to excite their 
zeal in this great and glorious work. 

8. The Lord sent. Not Jeuovan 
here, but Adonai. 
this verse is the commencement of a 
new prophecy, that is not connected with 
that which precedes it. The strain of 


His purpose to do this is! 


It is apparent that | 


The word or message which was sent, 
refers undoubtedly to that which imme- 
diately follows, J And tt hath lighted 
upon. Heb. ‘It fell.” This is but a 
varied expression for, he sent it to Isracl. 
¥ Jsrael. ‘The same as Jacob—the tea 
tribes—tho kingdom of Ephraim. 

9. And all the people shail know. 
Shall know the message ; or shall know 
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of Samaria, that say in the pride 
and stoutness of heart, 
10 The bricks are fallen down, 


tie judgment which God denounces 
against their crimes. The Chaldee ren- 
ders this, ‘ All the people have exalted 
themselves, Ephraim andthe inhabitants 
of Samaria, in their magnitude, and in 
the pride of the heart.’ Q Ephraim. 
This is another name for Isracl, as Eph- 
raim was the principal tribe ; Note, ch. 
vii. 2, YJ And the inhabitants of Samaria. 
The capital of Ephraim or Israel ; Note, 
ch. vii. 9. ( That sayin the pride. .This 
is a description of general and prevalent 
pride; and it is traced to the source “of 
all pride—the heart. It wasa desire of 
slendour, power, and magnificence, ori- 
ginating in the heart, and manifesting 
itself by the language of self-confidence 
and defiance at the judgments of God. 
Y Stoutness. Heb.‘ Greatness,’ Itmeans 
aself-confident purpose; and indicatesthe 
state of feeling in a man when he trusts 
to his own resources, and not to God. 
10. The bricks are fallen down. ‘The 
language of this verse is figurative ; but 
the sentiment is plain. It contains the 
confession of the inhabitants of Samaria, 
that their affairs were in a ruinous and 
dilapidated state; but also their self-con- 
fident assurance that they would be able 
torepair the evils, and restoretheir nation 
to more than their former magnificence. 
Bricks, in oriental countries, were made of clay 
and straw, and were rarcly turned. Hence, 
expored to suns and rains, they scon dissolved. 
Walls and houses constructed of such materials 
would not be very permanent, and to build with 
them is strongly contrasted with building in 2 
permanent and elegant manner with hewn stone, 
The meaning is, that their former state 
was one of less splendour than they de- 
signed that their subsequent state sliould 
be. Desolation had come in upon their 
country, and this they could not deny. 
But they confidently boasted that they 
would more than repair theevil. {J We 
will build. Our ruined houses and walls. 
With hewn stones. At once more per- 
inanent and elegant than the structures 
cf bricks had been. {| Zhe sycamores. 
‘These trees grew abundantly on the low 
ands of Judea, and were very little es- 
teemed; 1 Ki. x. 27; 2 Ch.i. 15; ix. 27. 
‘This curious tree sccms to partake of the 
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but we will build with hewn stones: 
the Sycamores are cut down, hut 
we will change them into cedars. 


nature of two different specics,’ says Calmet, ‘the 
mulberry and the fig; the former in its leaf, and 
the latter initsfruit. ]tsGreek name,cuxdzerees, 
is plainly descriptive of its character, hein cum- 

mndéd of cuxsg, a fig tree, and 0005, a mul- 
verry tree. It is thus described by Norden: 


SYCAMORE (Ficus sycomorus), 


“They have in Egypt divers sorts of figs; but if 
there is any difference bctween them, a particu- 
lar kind differs stillmore. I] mean that which the 
sycamore bears, that they name in Arabic giomez. 
This sycamore is of the height of a beech, and 
hears its fruit in a manner quite different from 
other trees. It has them on the trunk itself, 
which shoots out little sprigs in form of a grape- 
stalk, at the end of which grows the fruit close 
to one another, most like bunches of graves. 
The tree is always green, and bears fruit several 
times in the year, without observing any certain 
ecasons, for 1 have seen some sycamores which 
had fruit two months after others. This sort of 
tree is pretty common in Egypt.”’ They were 
not highly valued, though tt is probable they 
were often employed in building. 


They are contrasted with cedars hereo— 
(1.) Because the cedar was a much more 
rare and precious wood. (2.) Because it 
was a much more smooth and elegant 
article of building. (3.) Because it was 
more permanent. The grain and texture 
of the sycamore is remarkably coarse and 
spongy, and could, therefore, stand in no 
competition with the cedar for beauty 
and ornament. {[ We will change them. 
We will employ in their stead. 


{ Cedars. ‘\he ccdar was a remarkably fine, 
elegant, and permanent wood for building, }t 
was principal M obtained on mount Lebanon, and 
was cmploved in temples, palaces, nnd in tke 
houses of the rich; sce Note on cb. ii. 18. 


The sycamore is contrasted with the 
cedar in 1 Kings x. 27 : ‘Cedars he made 
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11 Therefore the Lorn shall set 
up the adversaries of Rezin against 
him, and 1 join his enemies together: 

12 The Syrians before, and the 
Philistines behind ; and they shall 
devour Israel with ?open mouth. 
For all this his anger is not turned 

1 mingle. 2 whole, 


tobe as sycamore trees.’ ‘he whole pas- 


sage denotes self-confidence and pride; 
an unwillingness to submit to the judg- 
ments of God, and a self-assurance that 
they would more than repair all the 
evils that would be inflicted on them. 

‘11. Therefore. This verse indicates 
the punishment that would come upon 
them for their pride. J Zhe Lorn shall 
sceup. Ileb. ‘Shall exalt.’ That is, 
they shall overcome and subdue him. 
Q Lhe adversaries of Rezin. King of 
Syria, ch. vii. 1. It should be observed 
here, that twenty-one MSS., instead of 
adversaries, read princes of Rezin. The 
gense seems to require this; asin the fol- 
lowing verse, it is said that the Syrians 
will Le excited against them. {] Agaznst 
him. Against Ephraim. J And, join 
his enemies together. Heb. ‘ Mingle 
them together.’ They shall be excited 
into wild and agitated commotion, and 
shall pour down together on the land 
and devour it. In what way this would 
be done is specified in ver, 12. 

12. The Syrians; chap. vii.1. The 
Syrians had been the allies of the Israel- 
ites. But after the death of Rezin, it is 
probable that they joined the Assyrians, 
and united with them in the invasion 
of Samaria.— Aben Ezra; Grotius. 
{ Before. Heb.‘ From the east.’ Syria 
was situated to the east of Samaria, and 
the meaning is here, that they would 
pour in upon Samaria from that side. 
q And the Philistines. ‘The Philistines 
occupied the country south-west of 
Samaria, lying along on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is not particu- 
Jarly mentioned in the Scriptures that 
they invaded Samaria after this predic- 
tion of Isaiah, but such a thing is by no 
means improbable. They were long 
unsubdued ; were full of hostility to the 
Jewish people; and were many times 
engaged with them in wars, and several 
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ys but his hand is stretched out 
Still. 

13 For the people turneth not 
unto him that smiteth them, neither 
do they seek the Lorp of hosts. 

14 Therefore the Lorn will cut 
off from Israel head and tail, branch 
and rush, in one day. 


times subdued them; Judg. xiii; xiv. ; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 18. ‘The name Pales- 
tine is derived from Philistine, although 
this people oceupied but a small part 
of the country ; sce Reland’s Palestine, 
c. vii. JY Behind. That is, from the 
west—the region where they dwelt. 
The sacred writers speak as if looking 
toward the east, the rising sun, and they 
spexk of the west as the region behind 
them; see Notes on Job xxiii. 8, 9. 
{ And they siall devour. eb. ‘ They 
shall eat.’ ‘This figure is taken from a 
ravenous beast ; and means that they 
should come up with raging desires, and 
fierce impetuosity, to destroy the nation. 
{ With open mouth. eb. * With the 
whole mouth.’ ‘The metaphor is derived 
from raging and furious animals. Chal- 
dec, ‘In every place.’ | For all thee. 
Notwithstanding all this. J Ais anger, 
é&c.; see Note, ch. v. 25. 

13. For the people, ke. This is a 
reason why his anger would not cease, 
and it is, at the same time, the sugges- 
tion of a new crime for which the Divine 
judgment would rest upon them. It 
commences the second part of the oracle. 
J Zeerneth not. It is implied here that 
it was the design of the chastisement to 
turn them to God. In this case, as in 
many others, such a design had not 
been accomplished. QJ Unto him that 
smiteth them. To God, who had pun- 
ished them. & Neither do they seek. 
They do not seek his protection and 
favour ; they do not worship and honour 
him. 4 Zhe Lorp of hosts; Note, 
ch. i. 9. 

14. Will cut off head and tail, This 
is a proverbial expression, which is ex- 
plained in the following verse ; see also 
Deut. xxviii. 13, 14. The head is often 
used to denote those in honour and 
authority. The tail is an expression 
applicahle to the lower ranks, and would 
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15 The ancient and honourable, | less and widows: for every one is 
he ie the head; and the prophet that! an hypocrite and an evil-doer, and 
teacheth lies, he zs the tail, every mouth speaketh 4folly. For 

16 For 1 the leaders of this peo-| all this his anger is not turned 
ple cause them to err; and they that away, but his hand is stretched out 
are? led of them ave 3destroyed. still. 

17 Therefore the Lorp shall have’ 18 For wickedness @burneth as 
no joy in their young men, neither the fire: it shall devour the briers 
shall have merey on their father-| and thorns, and shall kindle in the 


1 or, they that call them blessed. or, called blessed.| 3 swallowed up. 4 or, rillany. @ Mal.4.1, 


~- 


commonly indicate more than simply|on which the chief reliance would be 
the common people. It would imply | placed, would be cut off. { Neither shall 
contempt ; a state of great abjectness| have mercy, &c. Judgment would sweep 
and meanness. {[ Branch and rush.| through the nation, even over those 
This is also a proverbial expression, | who were the usual objects of the Divine 
meaning the highest and lowest; see! protection—widows and orphans; com». 
Note, Isa. xix. 15. The word here} Ps. x. 14, 18; xlviii. 5; Deut. x. 15; 
translated branch, means properly the| Jer. xlix. 11; Hos. xiv. 3. These pas- 


bough or top of the palm tree. The 
palm grew to a great heicht before it 


sages show that the fatherless and the 
widow are the special objects of the 


gave out any branches, and hence the| Divine favour; and when, therefore, it 


image is a beautiful one to denote those 
high in office and authority. The word 
rush means the coarse, long-jointed reed, 
that grows in marshes—an apt emblem 
of the base and worthless classes of | 
society. 

15. The ancient. The elder; the old 
man, QJ And honourable. Heb. ‘The 
man of elevated countenance.’ The 
man of rank and office. § The pro- 
phet that teacheth lies. The false pro- 
phet. Of those there were many; and 
probably at this time many in Samaria. 

16. For the leaders of this people, 
&e.; Note, ch. iii, 12. Heb. ‘ They 
that call this people blessed ’—referring 
more particularly to the false prophets. 
{| ‘They that are led of them. Heb. 
‘ They that are called blessed by them.’ 
{ Are destroyed. Ileb, « Are swallowed 
up;’ see Note, ch. iii. 12, They are 
ruined-; or swallowed up as in a vast 
whirlpool) or vortex. 

17. Shall have no joy. He shall not 
delight in them so as to preserve them. 
The parallel part of the verse shows 
that the phrase is used in the sense of 
having mercy. | Jn their young men. 
The hope and strength of the nation. 
The word here used commonly denotes 
those who are chosen, particularly for 
peal ee of war. ‘The sense is, that the 


is said that the Lord would not have 
mercy even on these, it shows the extent 
and severity of the Divine judgments 
that were coming on the nation. For 
every one is @ hypocrite. A deceiver; 
a dissembler. ‘I'he word used here, 
however, #3 Ahdneph, means rather 


a profane or profligate man,a man who 
is defiled or polluted, than a dissembler. 
It is applied often to idolaters and licen- 
tious persons, but not to hypocrites ; 
see Job vill. 13; xiii. 16; xv. 343 xvii. 
8; Dan. xi. 32. (J Every mouth speak- 
eth folly. The word rendered folly, may 
denote foolishness, but it is also wsed 
to denote wickedness or crime; t Sam. 
xxv. 23. Probably this is the meaning 
here. That the character here given 
of the Ephraimites is correct, is abun- 
dantly shown also by other prophets ; 
see particularly Hosea. {| For all this. 
Notwithstanding all the judgments that 
should come thus upon the young men, 
and widows, and orphans, still his anger 
was not turned away. This is the close 
of the second strophe or part of this pro. 
hecy. 
: 18, For wickedness, This commences 
the third part of the prophecy, which 
continues to the end of the chapter. 
It is a description of prevailing impiety. 
The effects and prevalence of it are de- 


ope and strength of the nation, that! scribed by the image of a raging, burn- 
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thickets of the forest: and they | the 1 fuel of the fire: no man shall 

shall mount up like the lifting up' spare his @ brother. 

of smoke. 20 And he shall 2snatch on the 
19 ‘Through the wrath of the}right hand, and be hungry; and 

Lorp of hosts is the land dark-| he¢ shall eat on the left hand, and 


ened,* and the people shall be asj| they shall not be satisfied: they 
a Acts 2.20, 1 meat. b Mic.7.2,6, 2 cut. ¢ Ley.26.26; Jer.19 9. 


ing flame, that spreads everywhere ;| compared to thorns and briers—fit ob- 
first among the humble shrubbery—the | jects to be burned up; Isa. xxxiii. 12: 

briers and thorns, then in the vast| And the people shall beas the burnings of lime; 
forests, until it spreads over the land, | As thorns cut up shall they be burned in the fire. 
and sends a mighty column of flame and | {] And shall kindle. Shall burn, or ex- 
smoke up toheaven. @F Burneth as ithe | tend, as sweeping fire extends to the 
fire. Spreads, rages, extends as fire| mighty forest. | In the thickets of the 
does in thorns and in forests. In what| forests. The dense, close forest or 
respects it burns like the fire, the pro-| grove. The idea is, that it extends to 
phet immediately specifies. It spreads| all classes of people—high as well as 
rapidly everywhere, and involves all in| low. { And they shall mount up. 
the effects. Wickedness is not unfre-| The Hebrew word here used—32s73 
ey Saeig ria Maa ap onta to] from ‘ax—occurs nowhere else. “The 
@ pre that is shut up Jong, and then) image is that of a far-spreading, ragin 

bursts forth with raging violence. Thus fives sendin columns of smiake to ee 


Hos. vil. 6: So, says the prophet, is the rolling, 
Truly, in the inmost part of it, their heart is like | raging, consuming fire of the sins of _ 
an oven, nati readi asses 
While they lie in waits on spreading over all classes 0 


people in the land, and involving all in 
wide-spread desolation. 

19. Through the wrath. By the 
anger, or indignation. This pee 
desolation is the proof of his anger. {| Js 
the land darkened. The word here used 
—ry—occurs nowhere else. Accord- 


ing to Gesenius, it is the same as pn 
to be or make complete; and hence 


their wicked designs wait only for a fair | Means, in this place, to be consumed, or 
occasion to break forth.’—Horsely on laid waste. : Kimehi and Aben Ezra 
Hosea ; sce also Isa. 1. 2; Ixv. 8, 1 Ie| vender it, ‘The land is darkened.’ Sept. 
shall devour. Heb. ‘It shall eat.’ ‘Ihe | 2¢y*ixavras. Chald. raian —‘Isscorch- 
idea of devouring or eating, is one which | ed.’ Jerome renders it, Conturbata esi 
is often given to fire in the Scriptures, | terra—‘ The land is disturbed.’ The 
{ The briers and thorns. By the briers | effect is doubtless such as ascending and 
and thorns are meant, doubtless, the} spreading columns of fire and smoke 
lower part of the population ; the most} would produce, and perhaps the general 
degraded ranks of society. The idea| word desolate had better be used in 
here seems to be, first, that of impiety | translating the word. {| And the people 
spreading like fire over all classes of | shall be as fuel of the fre. This is an 
people ; but there is also joined with it, | image of wide-spread ruin. ‘The idea 
in the mind of the prophet, the idea of | is, that they shall destroy one another 
punishment. Wickedness would rage| as pieces of wood, when on fire, help to 
like spreading fire; but like fire, also, | consume each other. The way in which 
it would sweep over the nation accom- | it shall be done is stated more fully in 
plishing desolation and calamity, and! the next verse. {| No man shall spare 
consuming everything in the fire of | kts brother. There shall be such a state 
God’s vengeance, The wicked are often | of wickedness, that it shall lead to anar- 


All the night their baker sleepeth; 
In the morning it burneth like a blazing star. 


‘ As an oven conceals the lighted fire all 
night, while the baker takes his rest, 
and in the morning vomits forth its 
blazing flame ; so all manner of concu- 
piscence is brooding mischief in their 
hearts, while the ruling faculties of rea- 
son and conscience are lulled asleep, and 
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shall eat every man the flesh of Ins 
own arm: 


solved, and a man shall have no com- 
passion on his own brother. 

20. And he shall snatch. Ileb. ‘ Ile 
shall cut off.’ Many have supposed that 
this refers to a state of famine; but 
others regard it as descriptive of a state 
of faction extending throughout the 
whole community, dissolving the most 
tender ties, and producing a dissolution 
of all the bonds of life. The context 
(ver. 19, 21) shows, that the latter is 
meant ; though it is not improbable that 
it would be attended with famine. When 
it is said that he ‘ would cut off his right 
hand,’ it denotes a condition of internal 
anarchy and strife. Y And be hungry. 
And not be satisfied. Such would be 
his rage, and his desire of blood, that 
he would be insatiable. The murder 
of those on one side of him would 
not appease his insatiable wrath. Tis 
desire of carnage would be so great that 
it would be like unappeased hunger. 
G{ And he shall eat. The idea here is 
that of contending factions excited by 
fury, rage, envy, hatred, contending in 
mingled strife, and spreading death 
with insatiable desire everywhere around 
them. J Zhey shall eat. Not literally ; 
but shall destroy. To eat the flesh of 
any one, denotes to seek one’s life, and 
is descriptive of blood-thirsty enemies ; 
Ps. xxvii. 2: ‘When the wicked, cven 
mine enemies and foes, came upon me 
to eat up my flesh, they stumbled and 
fell;’ Job xix. 22: 


a do ye persecute me as God, 
And are not satisfied with my flesh? 


comp. Deut. vii. 16; Jer. x. 25; xxx. 
15; 1. 17; Hos. vii. 7; see Ovid’s Mctam. 
8, 867: 


Ipse suos artus lacero divellere morsu 
Coepit; et infelix minuendo corpus alcbat. 


{ The flesh of hisownarm., The Chal- 
dee renders this, ‘ Each one shall devour 
the substance of his neighbour.’ Lowth 
proposes to read it, ‘The flesh of his 
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together shall be against Judah. 
For all this his anger is not turned 
away, but his hand és stretched out, 
still. 


neichbour,’ but without sufficient au- 


thority. ‘The expression denotes a state 
of dreadful faction—where the ties ot 
most intimate relationship would be dis- 
regarded, represented here by the appal- 
ling figure of a man’s appetite being so 
rabid that he would seize upon and 
devour his own flesh. So, in this state 
of faction and discerd, the rage would 
be so great that men would destroy those 
who were, as it were, their own flesh, 
z.¢., their nearest kindred and friends. 

21. Manassch, Ephraim. This verse 
is a continuation of the statement in 
regard to the extent and fearfulness of 
the faction. Those who were hitherto 
most tenderly and intimately allied to 
each other, would now be engaged in 
furious strife. Manasseh and Mphraim 
were the two sons of Joseph (Gen. xlvi. 
20), and their names are used as expres- 
sive of tender union and friendship ; 
comp. Gen, xlviii. 20. The tribes of 
ISphraim and Manassch were near each 
other, and they always were allied 
together. ‘Ihe expression here denotes 
that they who had hitherto been joined 
in tender alliance, would be rent into 
contending factions, thirsting for each 
other’s blood. | And they together. 
They would be united in opposing Judah 
while they were devouring cach other, 
as it is not an uncommon thing for those 
who are opposed to each other to unite 
in hostility to a common foe; comp. 
Luke xxiii. 12, This is an image that 
heightens the description of the anarchy 
— introducing implacable animosity 
against another tribe, while they were 
contending among themselves. That 
such anarchies and factions existed, is 
apparent from all the history of the 
kingdom of Israel; comp. 2 ISings xv 
10, sg.; 2 Kings xv. 30. In this last 
passage, the death of Pekah is describec 
as having occurred in a conspiracy 
formed by Iloshea. 9 For all this, &e.; 
see ver. 12, Note v.25. This closes the 
third strophe or part of the prophecy 
under consideration. The fourth and 
last strophe occurs in ch. x. 1-4. 


CIIAPTER X. 
ANALYSIS. 

Tnis chapter is composed of two parts: the 
first (ver. 1-4) closes the prophecy commenced 
in ch. ix. 8, and should have been connected 
with that in the division into chapters; and the 
second part commences an entirely new pro- 
phecy, respecting the destruction of the Assy- 
rians; sec the Analysis prefixed to ver. 5. The 
first four verses of this chapter constitute the 
fourth strophe, or part of the prophecy, com- 
menced in ch. ix. 8, and contains a specification 
of a crime, and its punishment :—the crime, 
prevalent injustice and oppression (ch. ix. 1, 2); 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Wo unto them that deerce unrigh- 
teous decrecs. 'l'o those who frame 
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the punishment, foreizn invasion, ch ix. 3, 4; see 
Note on ch. ix. 8. 


W O- unto them that decree un- 

righteous decrees, and ! that 
write grievousness which they have 
prescribed ; 

2 To turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the 
right from the poor of my people, 
that widows may be their prey, 
and that they may rob the father- 


less! 


& 12.94.20. 1 fo the writers that, 


! more agreeably than in the body of tho 
version, Sir Jolin goes on, ‘ ‘The man- 
ner of making the royal acts and ordi- 
nances hath 2 relation to this ; they are 


statutes that are oppressive and iniqui- , always drawn up according to the re- 
tous. The prophet here refers, doubt- | quest; the first minister, or he whose 
less, to the rulers and judges of the Jand ; office it is, writes on the side of it, 
of Judea. A similar description he had j ‘ according to the king’s will,” and from 
before given ; chap. i. 10,25, &ce. 4] And, thence it is sent to the secretary of 
that write, &e. Web. ‘And to the state, who draws up the order in form.’ 


writers who write violence.’ The word 
translated grievousness, d29, denotes 


properly wearisome labour, trouble, op- 
pression, injustice. Llere, it evidently 
refers to the judges who declared oppres- 


sive and unjust sentences, and caused | 


them to be recorded. 
lo the mere scribes, or recorders of the 
judicial opinions, but to the judges 
themselves, who pronounced the sen- 
cence, and caused it to be recorded. 

‘The manner of making Eastern deerces 
differs from ours: they are first written, 
and then the magistrate authenticates 
them, or annulstiem. This, I remem- 
ber, is the Arab manner, according to 
D’Arvieux. When an Arab wanted a 
favour of the emir, the way was to apply 
to the secretary, who drew up a decree 
according to the request of the party ; 
if the emir granted the favour, he printed 
his seal upon it; if not, he returned it 
torn to the petitioner. Sir J. Chardin 
eonfirms this account, and applies it, 
with great propriety, to the illustration 
of a passage which T never thought of 
when I read over D’Arvieux. After 
citing Isa. x. 1, ‘ Wo unto them that 
decree unrighteous decrees, and to the 
writers that write grievousness,’ for so 
our translators have rendered the latter 
part of the verse in the margin, much 


It does not reter 


—Harmer. 
2. To turn aside. Their sentences 
have the effect, and are designed to 
have, to pervert justice, and to oppress 
_the poor, or to deprive them of their 
‘rights and just claims; comp. eli. xxix. 
: qq The needy. 
a°2%. Those of humble rank and cir- 
‘cumstances; who have no powerful 
friends and defenders. YJ From judy- 
ment. From obtaining justice. 4) And 
to tuke away. To take away by vio- 
i lence and oppression. The word 533 
. gazdél, is commonly applied to robbery, 
and to oppression ; to the taking away 
of spoils in battle, &c. J That widows 
may be their prey. ‘That they may rob 
widows, or obtain their property. This 
crime has always been one particularly 
offensive in the sight of God ; see Note. 
ch. i. 23. The widow and the orphan 
are without protectors. Judges, by 
their office, are particularly bound to 
preserve their rights ; and it, therefore, 
evinces peculiar iniquity when they who 
should be their protectors become, in 
‘fact, their oppressors, and do injustice 
' to them without the possibility of re- 
dress. Yet this was the character of 
the Jewish judges; and for this the 
vengeance of [caven was about to come 
upon the land. 


' 21: Prov. xxvii. 5. 
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3 And what ¢will ye do in the} 4 Without me they shall bow 
day of visitation, and in the desola- | down under the prisoners, and they 
tion which shall come from far? to!shall fall under the slain. For 
whom will ye fice for help? and ‘all this his anger is not turned 
where will ye leave your glory? =| away, but his hand is stretched 

@ Job 31.14; Hos.9.7; Rev.6.17. out still, 
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%. And what will ye do. The pro- | of deposit, or commit for safe keeping ; 
phet here proceeds to denounce the ‘comp. Job xxxix. 14. ‘In the time of 
judgment, or punishment, that would ! the invasion that shall come up like a 
ollow the crimes specified in the pre- ; tempest on the Jand, where will you 
vious verses. That punishment was deposit your property so that it shall 
the invasion of the land by a foreign : be safe?’ 
force. ‘What will ye do? To whom} 4, Without me. “pea. There has 
eye be nyt: euat refuge will ae i been a great variety of interpretation 
be?’ Implying that the calamity would | 1 ed to this expression. The sense 
be so great that there would be no re-| in which our translators understood it 
nee Ob: Sorat ] In the day of vs~ | was, evidently, that they should be for- 
tatton. The word vistéation (RIF3) 33) saken of God; and that, as the effect 
Lere used in the sense of God's coming | of this, they should bow down under 
to punish them for their sins; comp. | the condition of captives, or among the 
Job xxxi. 14; xxxv. 15; Isa. xxvi. 143] slain. The Vulgate and the LXX, 
Ezek. ix. 1. The idea is probably de- | however, and many interpreters under- 
rived from that of a master of a family stand the word here as a simple nega- 
who comes to take account, or to in-| tive, ‘Where will you flee for refuge? 
vestizate the conduct of his servants, | Where will you deposit your wealth 
and where the visitation, therefore, is | s9 as not to bow down under a chain?’ 
one of reckoning and Justice. So the | Vuleate, Ne ineurremini sub vinculo, 
idea is applied to God as designing to LXX. Tot uh iursosiy is dreyovty—' Not 
visié the wicked ; that is, to punish} to fall into captivity. ‘he Hebrew 
them for their offences; comp. Ios. | will bear cither mode of construction, 
ix. 7. (| And in the desolation. The} Vitringa and Lowth understand it as 
destruction, or overthrowing. The | our translators have done, as meaning 
word used here--ms*3—usually denotes | that God would forsake them, and that 
a storm, a tempest (Prov. i. 27); and| without him, that is, deprived of his 
then sudden destruction, or calamity, | aid, they would be destroyed. { They 
that sweeps along irresistibly like a! shall bow down. They shall be sub- 
tempest ; Zeph. i. 15; Job xxx. 3, 14;!dued, as armies are that are taken 
Ps. xxxv. 8. {| Which shall come from | captive. Q Under the prisoners. That 
far That is, from Assyria, Media, | is, under the condition of prisoners ; or 

abylonia. The sense is, ‘a furious! as prisoners. Some understand it to 
storm of war is about to rage. To | mean, that they should bear down in 
what refuge can you then flee? or | the place of prisoners ; that is, in prison, 
where can you then find safety?’| But it evidently means, simply, that 
{ Where will ye leave your glory. By | they should be captives. (| Zihcy shall 
the word glvry here, some have under- | fall under the slain. They shall be 
stood the prophet as referring to their | slain. Gesenius renders it, ‘ Among the 
aged men, their princes and nobles, ' prisoners, and among the slain.’ The 
and as asking where they would find a; Chaldee reads it, ‘You shall be cast 
safe place for them. But he probably | into chains out of your own land, and 
means their riches, wealth, magnifi- | heyond your own cities you shall be 


cence. Thus Ps. xlix. 17: cast out slain.’ Vitringa supposes that 
Vor when hedieth, he sholl carry nothing away; | the prophet, in this verse, refers to the 
His glory shall not descend after him. custom, among the ancients, of’ placin 


Sce also Hos. ix. 2; Isa. Ixvi. 12. The | prisoners in war under a yoke of wooc 
word leave here, is used in the sense! to indicate their captivity. That such 
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GENEBAL ANALSSIS OF CHAPTERS X. 5-34; j 
X1.; XII. 

At ver. 5, in this chapter, there is evidently 
the commencement of a new prophecy, or vision; 
and the division into chapters should have indi- 
cated such a commencement. The prophecy 
is continued tu the close of the 12th chapter. Its 
general scope is a threatening against Assyria, 
and the prediction of ultimate safety, happiness, 
and triumph to the people of Judah. It has no 
immediate connection with the previous vision 
any further than the subjects are similar, and 
one seems to have suggested the other. In the 
previous vision, the prophet had described the 
threatened invasion of Ephraim or Israel, by the 
Syrians; in this, he describes the threatened 
invasion of Judah by the Assyrians. The result 
of the invasion of Ephraim would be the desola- 
tion of Samaria, and the captivity of the people; 
but the result of the invasion of Judah would be 
that God would interpose and humble the Assy- 
rian, and bring deliverance to his people. This 
chapter is occupied with an account of the 
threatencd invasion of Judea by the Assyrian, 
(ver. 5-7); with a statement of his confident 
boasting, and defiance of God (ver. 8-14); with 
encouraging the people to confide in God, and 
not to be afraid of him; and with the assurance 
that he would be discomfited and overthrown, 
rer. 15-34. The mention of this deliverance 
gives occasion for the elevated and beautiful 
statement respecting the future deliverance of | 
tle nation by the Messiah, and the glorious 
triumph that would attend his rcign, which 
occurs in ch. xi.; xii. 

When the prophecy was uttered, and in regard 
to whom, has been a question. Vitringa sup- 
poses that it was uttered in immediate con- 
nection with the foregoing, and that it is in fact 
a part of it. But from ver. 9, 11, it is evident 
that at the time this prophecy was uttered, 
Samaria was destroyed; and from ver. 20, it is 
clear that it was after the ten tribes had been 
carried into captivity, and when the Assyrian 
supposed that he could accomplish the same 
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a custom obtained, there can be no 
doubt; but it is not probable that 
Isaiah refers to it here. The simple 
idea is, that many of them should be 
taken captive, and many of them slain. 
This prediction was fulfilled in the in-| 
vasion of Tiglath-pileser ; 2 Kings xv.; ; 
xvi, §] For all this. Notwithstanding | 
these calamities. The cup of punish- | 
ment is not filled by these, but the 
Divine judgment shall still be poured : 
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destruction and captivity, in regard to Jerusalem 
and Judah, that had taken place in regard to 
Samaria and Ephraim. As to the remark of 
Vitringa, that the proplict anticipated these 
future events, and spoke of them us already 
passed, it may he observed, that the structure 
and form of the expressions suppose that they 
werein fact passed at the time he wrote; sce tk: 
Notes on ver. 9,11, 20. Lightfoot (Chronicz 
Zemporum) supposcs that the prophet here refers 
to the threatencd invasion of the land by Tig- 
lath-pileser, king of Assyria, after he had 
destroyed Damascus, and when, being about to 
advance upon Jerusalem, Ahaz stripped the 
temple of its valuable ornaments, and sent them 
to him; 2 Kings xvi. 17,18. Lowth supposes 
that the threatened invasion here refers to that 
of Sennacherib. This is, probably, the correct 
reference. This took place in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah, 725 ycars before the Christian 
era. Hezekiah, alarmed at the approach of 
Sennacherib, sent messengers to him to Lachish 
2 Kings xviii. 14), to obtain a cessation of hos- 
tilities. Sennaclerib agreed to sucha peace, or 
condition that Hezekiah should pay him threu 
hundred talents of silver, and thirty of gold. In 
order to meet this demand, Hezekiah was obliged 
to advance all the silver and gold in the trea- 
sury, and even to strip the temple of its orna- 
ments. Having done this, he hoped for safety; 
and on this occasion, probably, this prophecy 
was uttered. It was designed to show that the 
danger of invasion was not passed; to assure 
them the king of Assyria would still come against 
the nation (comp. 2 Kings viii. 17, &c.); but that 
still God would interpose, and would deliver 
them. A further reference to this is made ir. 
Isa. xx., and a full history given in ch. xxxvil.; 
xxxvili; see Notes on those chapters. 


5 10 *Assyrian, the rod of 
mine anger, 3and the staff in their 
hand is mine indignation. 


2 Asshur. 
3 or, though. 


1 wo tu the Astyrian. 
@ Jer.5},20,21. 


out further upon the nation. The 
anger of God shall not be fully ex- 
pressed by these minor inflictions of his 
wrath, but his hand shall continue to 
be stretched out until the whole nation 
shall be overwhelmed and ruined; sew 
Note on ver, 12. 

5. O Assyrian. The word *m ho, is 
commonly used to denounce wrath, ur 
to indicate approaching calamity ; as an 
interjection of threatening; Isa. 1. 4, 
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6 I will send him against an [and to take the prey, and to ! trea: 
hypocritical nation, and against{them down @like the mire of the 
tle people of my wrath will 1 give | streets. 
him a charge, *to take the spoil, | ser.s7.6,7. 1zayenema treading, 8 ch.87.28, 


‘Wo sinful nation ;’ ver. 8, 11, 18, 20, 
21; Jer. xiviii. 1; Ezek. xiii. 2. The 
Vulgate so understands it here: ‘ Ve 
Assur;’ and the LXX.. Oa: ’Aocuoies 
—‘ Wo to the Assyrians.” So the Chal- 
dee and the Syriac. It is not then a 
simple address to the Assyrian; but a 
form denouncing wrath on the invader. 
Yet it was not so much designed to in- 
timidate and appal the Assyrian him- 
self, as to comfort the Jews with the 
assurance that calamity should over- 
take him. ‘The ‘ Assyrian’ referred to 
here was the king of Assyria—Senna- 
cherib, who was leading an army to{and the angel sent from my _ face, 
invade the land of Judea. QJ The rod | against them, for a malediction. LXX. 
of mine anger. That is, the rod, or }*And wrath in their hands.’ (Jn their 


is my indignation.’ Schmidius and 
Rosenmiller, ‘ And the rod whieh is in 
their hands, is the rod of mine indigna- 
tion.” There is no necessity for any 
change in the text. The Hebrew, 
literally, is, ‘Wo to the Assyrian! Rod 
of my anger! And he isthe staff. In 
their hands is my indignation.’ The 
sense is sufficiently clear, that the As- 
syrian was appointed to inflict punish- 
ment on a rebellious people, as the 
instrument of God. The Chaldee ren- 
ders it, ‘Wo to the Assyrian! The 
dominion [power, ruler] of my fury, 


instrument, by which I will inflict pun- |Aand. In the hand of the Assyrians, 
ishment on a guilty nation. The He- | where the word ‘ Assyrian’ is taken as 
brew would bear the interpretation that | referring to the king of Assyria, as the 
the Assyrian was an object against | representative of the nation. 

which God was angry; but the former) 6.2 will send him. Implying that 
is evidently the sense of the passage, | he was entirely in the hand of God, and 
as denoting that the Assyrian was the |subject to his direction; and showing 
agent by which he would express his |that God has control over kings and 
auger against a guilty people. Wo|conquerors; Prov. xxi. 1. QJ Against 
might be denounced against him for {an /ypocritical nation. Whether the 
his wicked intention, at the same time | prophet here refers to Ephraim, or to 
that God might design to make use of | Judah, or to the Jewish people in gene- 
his plans to punish the sins of his own |ral, has been an object of inquiry among 
people. The word anger here, refers |interpreters. As the designs of Senna- 
to the indignation of God against the | cherib were mainly against Judah, it is 
sins of the Jewish people. { And the | probable that that part of the nation 
staf. The word staf here, is synony-|was intended. This is evidently the 
mous with vod, as an instrument of |casc, if, as has been supposed, the pro- 
chastisement or punishment ; ch. ix. 4; | phecy was uttered after the captivity 
comp. ver. 24; Nah. i. 13; Ezek. vii. | of the ten tribes ; see ver. 20. It need 
10. Ln thetr hand. There has been | searecly be remarked, that it was emi- 
considerable variety in the interpreta- |nently the characteristic of the nation 
tion of this passage. Lowth and Noyes |that they were hypocritical; comp. 
read it, ‘ The staff in whose hand is the | Isa. ix. 17; Matt. xv. 17; Mark vii. 6. 
instrument of my indignation.’ This | {[ And against the people of my wrath. 
interpretation Lowth adopts, by omit- | ‘That is, those who were the objects of 
ting the word 85" on the authority |my wrath; or the people on whom J 
of the Alexandrine copy of the LXX.,/am about to pour out my indignation. 
and five MSS., two of them ancient. | {J Lo take the spoil. ‘lo plunder them. 
Jerome reads it, ‘ Wo to the Assyrian ! | J] And to tread them down. Leb.‘ And 
He is the staff and the rod of my fury;|to make them a treading down.’ The 
in their hand is my indignation.’ So{ expression is drawn from war, where 
Forerius, Ludovicus, de Dieu, Cocceius, | the vanquished and the slain are trod- 
and others. Vitringa reads it, ‘ And | den down by the horses of the conquer- 
in the hands of those who are my rod | ing army. It means here, that the 
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7 Towbcit ¢he meaneth not 
so. neither doth his heart think 
so; but it is in his heart to 

@ 315.4,13. 


Assyrian would humble and subdue the 
people; that he would trample indig- 
nantly on the nation, regarding them 
with contempt, and no more to be 
esteemed than the mire of the streets. 
A similar figure occurs in Zech. x. 5: 
‘And they shall be as mighty men 
which tread down their enemies in the 
mire of the streets in battle.’ 

7. Howbeit he meancth not so. Tt 
is not his purpose to be the instrument, 
in the hand of God, of executing his 
designs. Ie has a diffcrent plan; a 
plan of his own which he intends to 
accomplish. Neither doth his heart 
think so. Hedoes not intend or design 
it. The heart here, is put to express 
purpose, or wilt. § Itisin his heart 
to cut of nations. Utterly to destroy 
or toannihilate their political existence. 
q Not a few. The ambitious purpose 
of Sennacherib was not confined to 
Judea. Jlis plan was also to invade 
and to conquer Egypt; and the destruc- 
tion of Judea was only a part of his 
scheme; Isa. xx. This is a most re- 
markable instance of the supremacy 
which God asserts over the purposes of 
wicked men. Sennacherib formed his 
own plan without compulsion. IIe de- 
vised large purposes of ambition, and 
intended to devastate kingdoms. And 
yet God says that he was under his 
direction, and that his plans would be 
overruled to further his own purposes. 
Thus ‘the wrath of man would be made 
to praise him;’ Ps. Ixxvi. 10. And 
from this we may learn—(1.) That 
wicked men form their plans and de- 
vices with perfect freedom. They lay 
their schemes as if there were no super- 
intending providence; and feel, cor- 
rectly, that they are not under the Jaws 
of compulsion, or of fate. (2.) That 
God presides over their schemes, and 
suffers them to be formed and executed 
with reference to his own purposes. 
(3.) That the plans of wicked men often, 
though they do not intend it, go to 
execute the purposes of God. Their 
schemes result in just what they did 
not intend—the furtherance of his 
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destroy and cut off nations not 
a few. 

8 For he saith, Are not my 
princes altogether kings ? 


plans, and the promotion of his glory, 


(4.) That their plans are, nevertheless. 
wicked and abominable. They are tc 
be judged according to what they are 
in themselves, and not according to the 
use which God may make of them by 
counteracting or overruling them. Their 
intention is evil; and by that they must 
be judged. That God brings good out 
of them, is contrary to their design, 
and a thing for which they deserve no 
eredit, and should receive no reward. 
(5.) The wicl:ed are in the hands of 
God. (6.) There is a supcrintending 
providence ; and men cannot defeat the 
purposes of the Almighty. This ex- 
tends to princes on their thrones; to 
the rich, the great, and the mighty, as 
well as to the poor and the humble— 
and to the humble as well as to the 
rich and the great. Over all men is 
this superintending and controlling pro- 
vidence ; and all are subject to the li- 
rection of God. (7.) It has often hap- 
pened, tn fact, that the plans of wicked 
men have been made to contribute to 
the purposes of God. Instances like 
those of Pharaoh, of Cyrus, and of 
Sennacherib ; of Pontius Pilate, and of 
the kings and emperors who persecuted 
the early Christian church, show that 
they are in the hand of God, and that 
he can overrule their wrath and wicked- 
ness to his glory. The madness of 
Pharaoh was the oceasion of the signal 
displays of the power of God in Egypt. 
The wickedness, and weakness, and 
flexibility of Pilate, was the occasion 
of the atonement made for the sins of 
the world. And the church rose, in its 
primitive brightnessand splendour, amid 
the flames which persecution kindled, 
and was augmented in numbers, and in 
moral loveliness and power, just in pro- 
portion as the wrath of monarchs raged 
to destroy it. 

8. For he saith. This verse, and the 
subsequent verses to ver. 11, contain 
the vaunting of the king of Assyria, 
and the descriptions of his own confi- 
dence of success. {| Are not my princes 
altogether kings? ‘This is a confident 
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9 2Js not ®Calno as ¢Carche- 


@ 2 Ki.18.43;19.13,13. & Amos 6.2. 
© 3 Chron.33.20, d 2Ki.16.9. 


boast of his own might and power. lis | 
own dominion was so great that even ' 
his princes were endowed with the! 
ordinary power and regalia of kings. 
The word princes, may here refer cither 


to those of his own family and court— : 


to the satraps and officers of power in 
his army, or around his throne; or more 
probably, it may refer to the subordinate 
governors whom he had set over the 
provinees which he had conquered. 
‘Are they not clothed with royal power 
and majesty? Are they not of equal 
splendour with the other monarchs of 
the carth?’ IJlow great, then, must 
have been his own rank and glory to be 
Placed over such illustrious sovereigns! 
It will be recollected, that a common 
title which oriental monarchs give 
themselves, is that of King of kings; 
see Ezek. xxvi. 7; Dan. ii. 37; Ezra vii. 
12. The oriental princes are still dis- 
tinguished for their sounding titles, and 
particulary for their claiming dominion 
ver all other princes, and the supre- 
inacy over all other carthly powers. 


9. Is not Culno as Carchemish? The 


meaning of this confident boasting is, 
that none of the cities and nations 
against which he had directed his arms, 
had been able to resist him. All had 
fallen before him; and all were alike 
prostrate at his feet. Carchemish had 
becn unable to resist him, and Calno 
had shared the same fate. Arpad had 
fallen before him, and JJamath in like 
manner had been subdued. 


ISAIAITT. 


The words | 2 Kings xviii. 34. 


(B.C. 738, 


mish? ¢s not Hamath as Arpad! 
is not Samaria as 4 Damascus 


longing to Assyria. It was taken by 
Necho, king of Egypt, and re-taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 20. Probably it is the same cit 

as Cercusium, or Kirkisia, which 1s 
situated in the angle formed by the 
junction of the Chebar and the Eu- 
phrates; comp. Jer. xlvi. 2; 2 Chron. 
xxv. 20. Q famath. This was a cele- 
brated city of Syria. Jt is referred to 
in Gen. x. 18, as the scat of one of the 
tribes of Canaan. It is often men- 
tioned as the northern limit of Canaan, 
in its widest extent; Num. xiii. 21; 
Josh. xiii. 5; Judg. iii. 8. The Assy- 
rians became masters of this city about 
753 years before Christ ; 2 Kings xvii. 
24. Burckhardt mentions this city as 
situated on both sides of the river 
Orontes. ‘The town is at present of 
considcrable extent, and contains about 
30,000 inhabitants. There are fow 
bridges over the Orontes, in the town. 
The trade of the town now is with tho 
Arabs, who buy here their tent-furni- 
ture, and their clothes. This city was 
visited by the Rev. Eli Smith, in 1834. 
It lies, says he, on the narrow valley of 
the ’Asy; and is so nearly concealed by 
the high banks, that one sees little of 
it until he actually comes up to the 
gates; see Robinson's Bib. Researches, 
vol. iil. App. pp. 176, 177. (Arpad. 
This city was not far from Hamath, 
and is called by the Greeks Epiphania ; 
q Samaria. The 


ee ee 


whieh are used here are the same nearly | capital of Israel, or Ephraim. From 
that Rabshakeh used when he was sent | the mention of this place, it is evident 
by Sennacherib to insult Hezekiah and| that this prophecy was written after 
the Jews; Isa. xxxvi. 19; 2 Kings xviii.! Samaria had been destroyed; see Notes 


34. Calno was a city in the land of ! 
Shinar, and was probably the city built 
by Nimrad, called in Gen. x. 10, Calneh, 
and at one time the capital of his em- 
pire. It is mentioned by Ezckicl, 
xxvii, 23. According to the Targums, 
Jerome, Eusebius, and others, Calno 
w Calneh, was the same city as Céest- 
phon, a large city on the bank of the 
Tigris, and opposite to Seleucia.— 
Gesenius and Culmet. J Carchemish. 
This was a city on the Euphrates, be- 


on ch. vii. 9; xxviii. 1. YJ als Damascus. 
The capital of Syria ; see Note, ch. vii. 
9, and the Analysis of ch. xvii, The 
LXX. have varied in their translation 
here considerably from the Hebrew. 
They render these verses, ‘ And he saith, 
IIave I not taken the region beyond 
Babylon, and Chalane, where the tower 
was built? and I have taken Arabia, and 
Damascus, and Samaria.’ The main 
tdea, however—the boust of the king of 
Assyria, is retained. 


B.C. 738. | 
10 As my hand hath found the 
kingdoms of the idols, and whose 
raven images did excel them of 


erusalein and of Samaria; 
11 Shall I not, as I have done 


16, 11. The areument in these two 
verses is this: ‘The nations which I 
have subdued were professedly under 
the protection of idol gods. Yet those 
idols were not able to defend then— 
though stronger than the gods worship- 
ped by Jerusalem and Samaria. And 
is there any probability, therefore, that 
the protection on which you who are 
Jews are leaning, will be able to deliver 

ou?’ Jerusalem he regarded as an 
idolatrous city, like others; and as all 
others had hitherto been unable to 
retard his movements, he inferred that 
it would be so with Jerusalem. ‘his 
is, therefore, the confident boasting of | 
a man who regarded himself as able to 
vanquish all the gods that the nations 
worshipped. The same confident boast- 
ing he uttered when he sent messengers 
to Hezekiah; 2 Kings xix. 12: * Ilave 
the gods of the nations delivered them 
which my father destroyed; as Gozan, 
and Taran, and Rezeph, and the chil- 
dren of Eden, which were in Thelasar ?’ 
Isa. xxxvi. 18-20; ‘Hath any of the gods 
af the nations delivered his land out of 
the hand of the king of Assyria? Where 
are the gods of Hamath and of Arphad? 
Where are the gods of Sepharvaim ? 
And have they delivered Samaria out 
of my hand?’ { Hath found. That 
is, ‘I have found them unable to defend 
themselves by their trust in their idols, 
and have subdued them.’ {| The king- 
doms of the idols. The kingdoms that 
worship idols. ( And whose graven 
wages. ‘That is, whose idols; or whose 
representations of the gods. ‘The word 
properly signifies that which is hewn 
or cut out; and then the block of wood, 
or stone, that is carved into an image 
of the god. Ilere it refers to the gods 
themselves, probably, as having been 
found to be impotent, though he sup- 
posed them to be more powerful than 
those of Jerusalem and Samaria. { Did 
excel. Heb. ‘More than Jerusalem,’ 
where the preposition %, mem, is used 
to denote comparison. ‘They were more 
to be dreaded; or more mighty than 
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unto Samaria and her idols, so do 
to Jerusalem and her idols ? 

12 Wherefore it shall come tc 
pass, that, when the Lorn hath 
performed his whole work upon 


those of Jerusalem. § Of Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem and Samaria had often been 
guilty of the worship of idols; and it is 
probable that Sennacherib regarded 
them as idolaters in the same sense as 
other nations. They had given ocea- 
sion for this suspicion by their having 
often fallen into idolatrous habits; and 
the Assyrian monarch did not regard 
them as in any manner distinguished 
from surrounding nations. It is not 
improbable that he was aware that 
Jerusalem worshipped JEuovan (comp. 
Isa. xxxvi. 20); but he doubtless re- 
garded Jenova as a mere tutelary 
divinity—the peculiar god of that land, 
as Daal, Ashtaroth, &c., were of the 
countries in which they were adored. 

or it was a common doctrine among 
ancient idolaters, that each nation had 
its peculiar god; that the claims of that 
god were to be respected and regarded 
wm that nation; and that thus all 
nations should worship their own gods 
undisturbed. Jenova was thus re- 
garded as the tutelary god of the Jewish 
nation. The sin of Sennacherib con- 
sisted in confounding Jenovau with false 
gods, and in then setting him at defiance. 

11. Shall I not, &e. ‘Shall [ not 
mect with the same success at Jeru- 
salem that I have elsewhere? As I 
have overcome all others, and as Jeru- 
salem has no peculiar advantages; as 
the gods of other nations were more 
in number, and mightier than those 
of Jerusalem, and yet were unable to 
resist me; what is there in Jerusalem 
that can stay my progress?’ 

12. Wherefore, &c. Tn this verse 
God, by the prophet, threatens punish- 
ment to the king of Assyria for his 
pride, and wicked designs. §] His whole 
work. Ilisentire plan in regard to the 
punishment of the Jews. Le sent tlie 
king of Assyria for a specific purpose to 
execute his justice on the people of 
Jerusalem. ‘That plan he would execute 
entirely by the hand of Sennacherib, 
and would then inflict deserved punish- 
ment on Sennacherib himself, for his 
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mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I} 13 For he saith, By the strength 
will 1 punish ¢ the fruit of the 2 stout | of my hand I have done éé, and ky 
heart of the king of Assyria, and | my wisdom; for I am prudent: and 
the glory of his high looks. 1 have removed the bounds of the 


1 visit upon. @ Jer.50.15. 2 greatness of the heart. & Pa.18.27,. 


wicked purposes. J Upon mount Zion. contrary to their intention; and hence, 
Mount Zion was a part of Jerusalem | they are not to be soreened from punish- 
(sce Note, ch. i. &), but it was the} ment because he brings good out of 


residence of the court, the dwelling- 
place of David and his successors; and 
perhaps here, where it is mentioned as 
distinct from Jerusalem, it refers to the 
court, the princes, nobles, or the govern- 
ment. ‘I will execute my purposes 

against the government, and the people | 


their plans, contrary to their designs. 
(4.) Wicked men are in fact often thus 
punished. Nothing is more common 
on earth; and all the woes of hell will 
be an illustration of the principle. Out 
of all evil God shall educe good; and 
even from the punishment of the damned 


of the city.” FLwill punish. Ilceb. ‘Ti themselves, he will take occasion to 
will visit ;’ but here, evidently used to | illustrate his own perfections, and, in 
denote punishment; see Note, ver. 3.; that display of his just character, pro- 
Q The fruit of the stout heart. eb. | mote the happiness of holy beings. 


‘The fruit of the greatness of the heart.’ 
The ‘greatness of the heart,’ is a, 
Ilebraisin for pride of heart, or great. 
swelling designs and plans formed in the 
heart. Fruit is that which a tree or 
the earth produces; and then anything 
which is produced or brought forth in 
any way. ere it means that which 
a proud heart had produced or designed, 
that is, plans of pride and ambition ; 


13. For he saith. The king of Aa- 
syria saith. This verse and the following 
are designed to show the reason why 
the king of Assyria should be thus 
punished. It was on account of his 
pride, and wicked plans. He sought 
not the glory of God, but purposed to 
do evil, Ytor I am prudent, Iam 
wise; attributing his success to his owa 
understanding, rather than to Gal. 


schemes of conquest and of blood. J The: YI have removed the bounds of tie 
aory of his high looks. Het. ‘The; people. That is, ‘I have changed the 
glory of the lifting up of his eyes ’— | limits of kingdoms; I have taken away 
an expression indicative of pride and, the old boundaries, and made new ones 
haughtiness. The word glory, here,!at my pleasure. I have divided them 
evidently refers to the self-complacency, | into kingdoms and provinces as I 
and the air of majesty and haughtiness, : pleased.’ No higher assumption of 
which a proud man assumes. In this’ power could have teen made than thus 
verse we sec—(1.) That God will ac-'to have changed the ancient limits of 
complish all the purposes of which he ‘ empires, and reniodelled them at his 
desizus to make wieked men the instru- | will, It was claiming that he had se 
ments. heir schemes shall be sug- extended his own empire, as to have 
cessful just so far as they may con-  eliectuaily blotted out the ancient lines 
tribute to Ais plans, and no further.! which had existed, so that they were 
(2.) When that is done, they are com- ‘ now all one, and under his control. So 
pletely in dés power, and under his con-| a man who buys farms, and annexes 
trol. Ie can stay their goings when ; them to his own, takes away the ancient 
he pleases, and subdue them to his will. | limits; he runs new lines as he pleases, 
(3.) The fact that they have been made | and unites them all into one. This was 
to further the plans of God, and to the claim which Sennacherib set up 
execute his designs, will not free them over the nations, Gj dave robbed their 
from deserved punishment. ‘They meant éreasures. Their hoarded wealth. This 
not so; and they will be dealt with was another instance of the claim which 
recording to thetr intentions, and not he set up, of power and dominion. Tne 
according to God’s design to overrule ‘ treasures of kingdoms which had been 
them. heir plans were wicked; and; hoarded for purposes of peace or war, he 
if God brings good out of them, it is had plundered, and appropriated to hie 
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people, and have robbed their trea- | the wing, or opened the mouth, or 
sures, and I have put down the in-| pecped. 
habitants like 1a valiant man; 15 Shall the axe boast itself 
14 And my hand hath found, as| against him that heweth therewith? 
a nest, the riches of the peuple:| or shall the saw magnify itself 
and as one gathereth eggs that are| against him that shaketh it? as if 
left, have I gathered all the earth ;| the? rod should shake itself azainst 
and there was none that moved| them that lift it up, or as if the 
1 or, many peopl:. 2 or, a rod sould shake them. 


weet = 


own use; comp. Note on ch. xlvi. 3.) mission. § Or peeped. Or that chirped 
q Lkave put down the inhabitants. 1} —the noise made by young birds ; Note, 
have subdued them; have vanquished | ch. viii. 19. The idea is, that such was 
them. { As a valiant man. “=>. |} the dread of his name and power that 
Marg. ‘Many people.” The Keri, or there was universal silence. None dared 
lfebrew marginal reading, is “DD, to resist the terror of his arms. 
without the x, ‘amighty, or, strong man.’ 15, Shall the axe, &e. In this verse 
The sense is not materially different, | God reproves the pride and arrogance 
It is aclaim that he had evineed might of the Assyrian monarch. Ile does it 
and valour in bringing down nations, | by reminding him that he was the mere 
Towth renders it, ‘Them that were | instrument in his hand, to accomplish 
strongly seated.’ Noyes, ‘Them that | “78 purposes; and that it was just as 
sat upon thrones,’ The Chaldee renders | #bsurd for him to boast of what he had 
the verse, not literally, but according done, as it would be for the axe to boast 
to the sense, ‘I have made people to| When t¢ had been wielded with effect. 
migrate from province to province, and In the axe there is no wisdom, no skill, 
have plundered the cities that were the | "© power; and though it may lay the 
subjects of praise, and have brought forest low, yet it is not by any skill ar 
down by strength those who dwelt in power which it possesses. So with the 
fortified places.” Our translation has| Assyrian monarch. Though nations 
given the sense correctly. had trembled at his power, yet he was 
14. And my hand hath found, as a, in the hand of God, and had been 
nest. By a beautiful and striking figure | directed by an unseen arm in accom- 
here, the Assyrian monarch is repre- plishing the designs of the Ruler of the 
sented as describing the ease with which | universe. Though himself free, yet he 
he had subdued kingdoms, and rifled | WS under the direction of God, and 
them of their treasures. No resistance | had been so directed as to accomplish 
had been offered. We had taken them | “7s designs. ( Zhe saw maguify itself. 
with as little opposition as a rustic takes | That is, boast or exalt itself agains¢ or 
possession of a nest, with its eras or | over him that uses it. q That shaketh 
young, when the parent bird is away. | @- Or moves it backwards and for- 
{ Eogs that are left. That is, eggs | wards, for the purpose of sawing. q As 
that are left of the parent bird; when | @¢f the rod. A rod is an instrument of 
the bird from fright, or any other cause, | clastisement or punishment; and such 
has gone, and when no resistance is] God regarded the king of Assyria. 
offered. q Have I gathered all the q Should shake itself, &e. The Ile- 
earth. That is, I have subdued and | brew, in this place, is as in the margin : 
plundered it. ‘This shows the height of | ‘ A rod should shake them that hit it 
his self-confidence and his arrogant as- | Up.’ But the sense is evidently retained 
sumptions. { Zhat moved the wing, | our translation, as this accords with 
Keeping up the figure of the nest. There | @ll the other members of the verse, 
was none that offered resistance : as an | Where the leading idea is, the absurdity 
angry bird does when her nest is about | that a mere instrument should exalt 
to be robbed. J Or opened the mouth. | itself against him who makes use of it. 
‘To make a noise in alarm. The dread | In this manner the preposition 5y over, 
of him produced perfeet silence and sub-! or against, is evidently understood 
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were no wood, 
16 Therefore ¢shall the Lord, 
the Lorn of hosts, send among his 


fat ones® leanness; and under his 
lor, that which is not wood. a Acts 12.23, 


So the Vulgate and the Syriac. J The 
staff, This word here is synonymous 
with rod, and denotes an instrument 
of chastisement. Jf As if it were no 
wood. That is, as if it were a moral 
agent, itself the actor or deviser of what 
itis made todo. It would be impossible 
to express more strongly the idea in- 
tended here, that the Assyrian was a 
mere instrument in the hand of God to 
accomplish Azs purposes, and to be em- 
ployed at his will. The statement of 
this truth is designed to humble him : 
and if there be any truth that will 
humble sinners, it is, that they are in 
the hands of God; that he will accom- 
plish his purposes by them; that when 
they are laying plans against him, he 
will overrule them for his own glory ; 
and that they will be arrested, restrained, 
or directed, just az he pleases. Man, 
in his schemes of pride and vanity, 
therefore, should not boast. Heis under 
the God of nations; and it is one part 
of his administration, to control and 
govern ALL TNE INTELLECT IN THE UNI- 
VERSE. In all these passages, however, 
there is not the slightest intimation that 
the Assyrian was not free. There is 
no fate; no compulsion. Te regarded 
himself as a free moral agent; he did 
what he pleased ; he never supposed that 
he was urged on by any power that 
violated his own liberty. if he did what 
he pleased, he was free, And so it is 
with all sinners. They doas they please. 
They form and execute such plans as 
they choose; and God overrules their 
designs to accomplish his own purposes. 
The Targum of Jonathan has given the 
sense of this passage; ‘Shall the axe 
boast against him who uses it, saying, 
I have ent [wood]; or the saw boast 
against him who moycs it, saying, I 
have sawed? When the rod is raised 
to smite, it is not the rod that smites, 
but he who smites with it.’ 

16. Therefore shall the Lord. IIeb. 
ss Adon. (| The Lord of hosts. In 


the present Hebrew text, the original 


ISATAH, 
staff should lift up litself, as if it 


‘army. 
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glory he shall kindle a burning like 
the burning of a fire. 

17 And the light of Israel shall 
be for a fire,¢ and his Iloly One 


for a flame; and it shall burn anid 
& Ps.106.15. ce Heb.13.29. 


word is also "2%3s adond, but fifty-two 
MSS. and six editions read Jenovaw. 
On the meaning of the phrase, the Lord 
of hosts, see Note, ch. i. 9. This verse 
contains a threatening of the punish- 
ment that would come upon the Assy- 
rian for his insolence and pride, and the 
remainder of the chapter is mainly occen- 
pied with the details of that punishment. 
The punishment here threatened is, 
that while he appeared to be a victor, 
and was boasting of success and of his 
plunder, God would send Jeanness—as 
a body becomes wasted with discase, 
{i His fat ones. That is, those who had 
fattened on the spoils of victory ; his 
vigorous, prosperous, and flourishing 
The prophet here evidently in- 
tends to describe his numerous army 
glutted with the trophies of victory, and 
revelling on the spoils. {| Leanness. 
They shall be emaciated and reduced ; 
their vigour and strength shall be dimin- 
ished. In Ps, evi. 15, the word lean- 
ness, “49 razon, is used to denote de- 


struction, disease. In Mic. vi. 10, it 
denotes diminution, scantiness—‘ the 
scant ephah.’ Ilere it denotes, evidently, 
that the army which was so large and 
vigorous, should waste away as with a 
pestilential disease ; comp. ver. 19. The 
fact was, that of that vast host few 
escaped. The angel of the Lord slew 
185,000 men in asingle night; 2 Kings 
xviii. 35; see Notes on chi. xxxviii. 38. 
7 And under his glory. That is, be- 
neath the boasted honour, might, and 
magnificence of the proud monarch. 
{ dle shall kindle. ‘That is, God shall 
suddenly and entirely destroy his mag- 
nificence and pride, as when a fire is 
kindled beneath a magnificent temple. 
A similar passage occurs in Zech. xii. 6 : 
In that day [ will make tiie governors of Judah 
Like a hearth of fire among the wood, 


And like a torch of fire in a sheaf; 
And they shall devour all the people round about. 


17. And the light of Israel. ‘That is, 
Jznovar. The word light here, “ix, 
is used also to denote a fire, or that 
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devour his thorns and his briers in‘ field, 1 both soul and body: and 
one ¢ day. they shall be as when a standard- 
18 And shall consume the glory | bearer fainteth. 


of his forest, and of his fruitful | @ ch.37.36. 1 from the soul, and even to the flesh. 


which causes light and heat ; see Ezek. | a rich mountain or promontory on the 
v. 2; Isa. xliv. 16; xlvii. 14. LIlere it | Mediterranean, on the southern bound- 
is used in the same sense, denoting that | ary of the trile of Asher. The word, 
Jenovan would be the jive (“hs) that | however, properly means a fruitful field, 
would cause the jlaume (ty) which!a finely cultivated country, and was 
would consume the Assyrian. Jenovan | given to Mount Carmel on this account, 
is often compared toa burning flame, or | 10 this place it has no reference to that 
fire; Deut. iv. 24; ix. 3; Heb. xii. 29, | mountain, but is given to the army of 
{ Shall be for a fire. By his power} Sennacherib to keep up the figure which 
and his judgment he shall destroy them. | the prophet commenced in ver. 17. That 
{| His Holy One. Israel's Holy One ;| @’my, numerous, mighty, and well dis- 
that is, Jsuovanu—often called in the | ¢ciplined, was compared to an extensive 
Scriptures the Holy One of IJsracl.! region of hill and vale; of forests and 
q And it shall burn. That is, the flame | fruitful fields ; but it should all be de- 
that Jenova shall kindle, or his judg- | 8troyed as when the fire runs over fields 
ments that he shall send forth. QJ And | and forests, and consumes all their 
devour his thorns and his briers, An| beauty. Perhaps in all this, there may 
expression denoting the utter impotency | be allusion to the proud boast of Senna- 
of all the mighty armies of the Assyrian { cherib (2 Kings xix. 23), that he would 
to resist Jenovan. As dry thorns and | ‘8° up the sides of Lebanon, and cut 


briers cannot resist the action of heat, 


down the cedars thereof, and the clivice 


so certainly and speedily would the! fr-trees thereof, and enter into the forest 
armics of Sennacherib be destroyed be- | of Carmel.’ In allusion, possibly, to 


fore JEHovAnH ; comp. Note, ch. ix. 18. 
Lowth supposes, that by ‘briers and 
thorns ’-here, the common soldiers of the 
army are intended, and by ‘the glory 
of his forest’ (ver. 18), the princes, 
officers, and nobles. ‘This is, doubtless, 
the correct interpretation ; and the idea 
is, that all would be completely consumed 
and destroyed. J In one day. The 
army of Sennacherib was suddenly de- 
stroyed by the angel ; see Notes on ch. 
xxxvii. 36. 

18. The glory of his forest. In these 
expressions, the army of Sennacherib is 
compared with a beautiful grove thick 
set with trees; and as all the beauty 
of a grove which the fire overruns is 
destroyed, so, says the prophet, it will 
be with the army of the Assyrian under 
the judgments of God. If the ‘ briers 
and thorns’ (ver. 17) refer to the com- 
mon soldiers of his army, then the glory 
of the forest—the tall, majestic trees— 
refer to the princes and nobles. But 
this mode of interpretation should not 
be pressed too far. 7 And of his fruit- 
ful feld, S202. 


this, the prophet says that God would 
cut down the tall trees and desolate tho 
fruitful fieli—the ‘carmel’ of his army, 
and would Jay all waste. (J Both soul 
and body. Ileb. « From the soul to the 
flesh ;’ t.¢., entirely. As the soul and 
the flesh, or body, compose the entire 
man, so the phrase denotes the endire- 
ness or tolulity of anything. ‘The 
army would be totally ruined. {J And 
they shall be as whena standurd-bearer 
furnteth. There is here a great variety 
of interpretation. The LXX. read it, 
‘And he shall flee as one that flees from 
a burning flaine.’ This reading Lowth 
has followed; but for this there is not 
the slightest authority in the Iebrew. 
The Vulgate reads it, ‘ And he shall ily 
for terror,’ e¢ crit terrore profuaus. The 
Chaldee, ‘ And he shall be broken, and 
shall fly.” The Syriac, ‘And he shall 
be as if he had never been,’ Probably 
the correct idea is, and they shall be as 
when a sick man wastes away. The 
words which are used (522 S6%3) are 
brought together for the sake of a para- 


The word used | nomasia—a figure of speech common in 


here—carmel—is applicd commonly to' the Hebrew. “The word rendered in our 
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19 And the rest of the trees of ‘and such as are escaped of the 
his forest shall be 1few, that a; house of Jacob, shall no more again 
child may write them. stay upon him that smote them; 

20 And it shall come to pass in| but ¢shall stay upon the 4 Lorn, the 


that day, that the remnant of Israel, | loly One of Isracl, in truth. 
1 suumber. @ 2 Chro.28.20, % Hos.14.3. 


version fainteth (po9 mésos) is proba- | and once dense forest, to which he had 
bly the infinitive construct of the verb {likened the Assyrian army. ‘ The rest’ 
DD% sndscs, to melt, dissolve, faint. It| here means that which shall be left 
is applied to the manna that was dis- after the threatened judgment shall 
solved by the heat of the sun, Ex. xvi. ' come upon them. ¥ That a child may 
21; to wax melted by the fire, Ps. | write them. That a child shall be able 
Ixviii. 2; to a snail that consumes away, | & number them, or write their names ; 


Ps, Iviii. 8; or to water that evaporates, : that is, they shall be very few. A child 


Ps. Iviii. 7. Hence it is applied to the ; ©" number or count but few; yet the 


heart, exhausted of its vigour and spirit, : numbe- of those who would be left, would 


eee , ‘ed that have . L¢ 8° very small that even a child could 
Jub vii. 5; to things decayed that have : spunt them With chee: 1b ia probable 


} ; € e ° > t 1 
oe et ee a fake ise _ that a few of the army of Sennacherib 


: T ee . 
wastes and exhausts their wealth. It: escaped gaa ch. es 87); ts 
has the gencral notion, therefore, of ,COMPared with the whole army, the 


melting, fainting, sinking away with ‘remnant might bear a striking resem- 
the luss of strength ; Ps. xxii, 14; exil, ; 


‘blance to the few decaying trees of a 
10; xevii. 5; Isa. xix. 1; xiii. 7; Josh, OBee magnificent forest of cedars. 

? . ’ ate ol ° ® ° ? | 
ii. 11; v. 1; vii.5. The word rendered 


| 20. And it shali come to pass. 

* or ie svatnee f mene M ‘ . | 
etke ugh ve) ‘i veer thee the Jews, of the judgment that would 
epg hep eerent or RE aE epee 

: ; , ' One of those effects, as stated in this 
a flag or standard to public view, to call: verse, would be, that they would be 
men = arms : ne v Se a a ‘led to see that it was in vain to look to 
xi, 2; xvuil. 3; xix. 22; and also to lilt | the Assyrians any more for aid, or to 
up, or peatiie any ine as ea form any farther alliance with them, 
or public warning, and may thus but that they should trust in the Lord 
applied to Divine judgments. Geseniusjalone. Q Zhe remnant of Israel. 
renders the verb, to waste away, to be | Those that would be left after the As- 
sae He pty it this si loner yan syrian had invaded and desolated the 
Taylor (Heb. Con.) says, that it does ; Jand. Shall no mcre again stay. 
not appear that this word ever has the | Shall Oe ie depend on them. Alli- 
signification of a military standard under | ances had been formed with the Assy- 
which armies fight, but refers toa stand- | rians for aid, and they had resulted as 
nis a onan - call ee oi eae ie , all alliances formed between the friends 
oO indicate alarm and danger. 1@: and the enemies of God do. They are 
probable signification here, is that which “observed as long as it is for the nie hase 


refers it to a man wasting away With | or the convenience of God's enemies to 
sickness, whose strength and vigour are - 


The 
prophet proceeds to state the effect on 


gone, and who becomes weak and help- 
less. Thus applied to the Assyrian 
army, it is very striking. Though 
mighty, confident, and vigorous—like a 
man in full health—vyet it would be like 
& vigorous man when disease comes upon 
him, and ke pines away and sinks to 
the grave. 

19. And the rest of the trecs, &e. 
Keeping up still the image of a large 


observe them; and then his professed 
friends are made the victims of persecu- 
tion, invasion, and ruin. {| Upon him 
that smote them. Upon the Assyrian, 
who was about to desolate the land. 
The calamities which he would bring 
upon them would be the main thing 
which would open their eyes, and lead 
them to forsake the alliance. Ono 
design of God’s permitting the Assyrians 
to invade the Jand, was, to punish them 
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21 The remnant shall return, 
even the remnant of Jacob, unto 
the mighty God. 

22 For though thy people Israel 


ach. 6.13; 65.3,9. 5 Ro.9. 27,28. 1] in, or, among. 


for this alliance, and to induce them to 
trust in God. {J But shall stay, &e. 
They shall depend upon JeEnovan, or 
shall trust in him for protection and 
defence. QJ Zhe Holy One of Israel; 
see ver. 17. (J Jn truth. They shall 
serve him sincerely and heartily, not 
with feigned or divided service. They 
shall be so fully satisfied that the Assy- 
rian cannot aid them, and be so severely 
punished for ever, having formed an 
alliance with him, that they shall now 
return to Jeuovan, and become his 
sincere worshippers. In this verse, 
the prophet refers, doubtless, to the 
times of Hezekiah, and to the extensive 
reformation, and general prevalence of 
piety, which would take place under his 
reign; 2 Chron. xxxii. 22-33.: Vitringa, 
Cocceius, Schmidius, &c., however, refer 
this to the time of the Messiah ; Vitringa 
supposing that the prophet refers tmme- 
diately to the times of Ilezckiah, but in 
@ secondary sense, for the complete ful- 
filment of the prophecy, to the times of 
the Messiah. But it is not clear that 
he had reference to any other period 
than that which would immediately 
fullow the invasion of Sennacherib. 

21. The remnant, &c. That is, those 
who shall be left after the invasion of 
Sennacherib. J Shall return. Shall 
abandon their idolatrous rites and places 
of worship, and shall worship the true 
God. §f Zhe mighty God. The God 
that had evinced his power in over- 
coming and destroying the armies of 
Sennacherib. 

22. For thongh, &e. In this verse, 
and in ver. 23, the prophet expresses 
positively the idea that bué a remnant 
of the people should be preserved amidst 
the calamities. He had said (ver. 20, 
21), that a remnant should return to 
God. Ile now carries forward the idea, 
and states that oz/y a remnant should 
be preserved out of the multitude, how- 
ever great it was. Admitting that the 
number was then very great, yet the 
great mass of the nation would be cut 
off, and only a small portion would re- 
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be as the sand of the sea, yet %a 
remnant ! of them shall return: the 
consumption ¢ decreed shall over- 


flow 2 with righteousness. 
P 
¢ ch.28.93; Dan.9.97. 2 or, fn. 


main. J Thy people Israel. Or rather, 


‘thy people, O Israel,’ making it a direct 
address to the Jews, rather than to God. 
q Be as the sand of the sea. The sands 
of the sea cannot be numbered, and 
hence the expression is used in the Bible 
to denote a number indefinitely great; 
Ps. exix. 18; Gen. xxii. 17; xli. 49; Josh 
xi. 4; Judg, vii. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 5, &e. 
q Yet a remnant. The word yeé has 
been supplied by the translators, and 
evidently obscures the sense. ‘The idea 
is, that a remnant onty—a very small 
portion of the whole, should be preserved. 
‘Though they were exceedingly numerous 
as a nation, yet the mass of the nation 
would be cut off, or carried into captiv- 
ity, and only a few would be lett. {Shall 
yeturn. ‘That is, shall be saved from 
destruction, and return by repentance 
unto God, ver. 21. Or, if it has refer- 
ence to the approaching captivity of 
the nation, it means that but a few of 
them would return from captivity to the 
land of their fathers. | Zhe consump- 
tion. The general sense of this is plain. 
The prophet is giving a reason why only 
a few of them would return, and he says, 
that the judgment which God had deter- 
mined on was inevitable, and would over- 
flow the Jand in justice. As God had 
determined this, their nwmbers availed 
nothing, but the consumption would be 
certainly accomplished. ‘The word con- 
sumption (25 from 2p kala to 
complete, to finish, to waste away, 
vanish, disappear) denotes a languish- 
ing, or wasting away, as in disease ; 
and then destruction, or that which 
completes lifeand prosperity. It denotes 
such a series of judgments as would be 
n completion of the national proxperity, 
or as should terminate it entirely. 
q{ Decreed. svn hharutz. The word 
here used is derived from 32 hhdrdiz, 
to sharpen, or bring to a point ; to rend, 
tear, lacerate; to he quick, active, 
diligent; and then to decide, determine, 
decree ; because that which is decreed 
is broucht to a point, or issue.— Zuylor. 
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23 For the Lord Gop of hosts 
shall make a consumption, even 
determined, in the midst of all the 
land. 

24 Therefore thus saith the Lord 


Gov of hosts, O my people that 


It evidently mcans here, that it was 
fixed upon or decreed in the mind of 
God, and that being thus decreed, it 
must certainly take place. QJ Shall 
overflow. 30 shoteph. This word is 
usually applied to an inundation, when 
a stream rises above its banks and over- 
flows the adjacent land; Isa. xxx. 28; 
Ixvi. 12; Ps. Ixxviii. 20. Tere it means 
evidently, that the threatened judgment 
would spread like an overflowing river 
through the land, and would accomplish 
the devastation which God had deter- 
mined. Y With righteousness. With 
justice, or in the infliction of justice. 
Justice would abound or overflow, and 
the consequence would be, that the 
nation would be desolated. 

28. For the Lord Gov of hosts; 
Note, ch. i. 9. GF Shall make a@ con- 
sumption, The Hebrew of this verse 
might be rendered, ‘for its [destruction] 
is completed, and is determined on ; the 
Lord Jznovan of hosts will execute it in 
the midst of the land.’ Our translation, 
however, expresses the force of the ori- 
ginal. It means that the destruction 
was fixed in the mind or purpose of 
God, and would be certainly executed. 
The translation by the LXX., which is 
followed in the main by the apostle Paul 
in quoting this passage, is somewhat 
different. ‘For he will finish the work, 
and cut it short in righteousness ; for a 
short work will the Lord make in the 
whole habitable world ’—iv 7} olxounirn 
$A: 18 quoted by Paul, ‘upon the earth’ 
—ivi ons ys. For the manner in which 
this passage is quoted by Paul, see Notes 
on Rom. ix. 27, 28. [Ju the midst of 
all the land. ‘Thatis, the land of Israel, 
for the threatened judgment extended 
no further. 

24. Therefore, &c. In this verse the 
prophet returns fo the main subject of 
this prophecy, which is to comfort the 
people of Jerusalem with the assurance 
that the army of the Assyrian would be 
destroyed. { Omy people. An expres- 
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dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of 
the Assyrian: he shall smite thee 
with a rod, Jand shall lift up his 
staff against thee, after the manner 
of Egypt. 


a ch.37.6. 2 but he shalt, 


sion of tenderness, showing that God 
regarded them as his children, and not- 
withstanding the judgments that he 
would bring upon them for their sins. 
In the midst of severe judgments, God 
speaks the language of tenderness; and, 
even when he punishes, has towards his 
people the feelings of a father; Leb. xii, 
6-11. J That dwellethin Zion. Liter- 
ally, in mount Zion ; but here taken for 
the whole city of Jerusalem ; see Note, 
chi. 8. J Be not afraid, &e. For 
his course shall be arrested, and he shall 
be repelled and punished; ver. 25-27, 
{] He shall smite thee. He shall, indeed, 
smite thee, but shall not utterly destroy 
thee. ( And shall lift up his staff. 
Note, ver.5. The staf here is rezarded 
as an instrument of punishment ; comp. 
Note, ch. ix. 4; and the sense is, that 
by his invasion, and by his exactions, 
he would oppress and punish the nation. 
{ After the manner of Egypt. Heb. 
‘In the way of Egypt.’ Some interpret- 
ers have supposed that this means that 
Sennacherib would oppress and afilict 
the Jews in his going down to Egypt, or 
on his way thither to attack the Egyp- 
tians. But the more correct interpret- 
ation is that which is expressed in our 
translation—a/fter the manner of Egypt. 
That is, the nature of his oppressions 
shall be like those which the Egyptians 
under Pharaoh inflicted on the Jews. 
There are two ideas evidently implied 
here. (1.) ‘That the oppression would 
be heavy and severe. Those which 
their fathers experienced in Egypt were 
exceedingly burdensome and cruel. So 
it would be in the calamities that the 
Assyrian would bring upon them. But, 
(2) their fathers had been delivered 
from the oppressions of the Egyptians, 
And so it would be now. The Assyrian 
would oppress them; but God would 
dejiver and save them. ‘The phrase, 
‘in the way of,’ is used to denote after 
the manner of, or, as an example, in 
Amos iv. 10, ‘I have sent among you 
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25 For yct a very little while, 
and the indignation shall cease, 
and mine anger in their 2 destruc- 


tion. 

26 And the Lorp of hosts shall 
stir up 0 scourge for him, according 
to the slaughter of Midian ¢ at the 

@ Dan.11.38. 83 Ki.19.35. 


the pestilence after the manner of 


Egypt;’ Heb. ‘In the way of Egypt;’ 
comp. Ezek. xx. 30. 

25. For yet avery little while. This 
is designed to console them with the 
hope of deliverance. The threatened 
invasion was brief, and was soon endcd 
by the pestilence that swept off the 
greater part of the army of the Assy- 
rian. (| Zhe indignation shall cease. 
The anger of God against his offending 
people shall come to an end ; his pur- 
poses of chastisement shall be completed; 
and the land shall be delivered. J Zn 
their destruction. ctmessm->2 from 


m3 bala, to wear out; to consume; to: 


‘be annihilated. It means here, that his 
anger would terminate in the entire 
annihilation of their power to injure 
them. Such was the complete over- 
throw of Sennacherib by the pestilence ; 
2 Kings xix. 35. ‘The word here used, 
occurs in this form in no other place in 
the Hebrew Bible, though the verb is 
used, and other formsof the noun. Zhe 
verb, Deut. vil. 4; xxix. 5; Josh. Ix. 
13; Neh. ix. 21, &. Nouns, Ezek. 
xxill. 43; Isa. xxxviii. 17; Jer. xxxviii. 
11,12; Isa. xvii. 14, et al. 

26. And the Lorp of hosts shalt stir 
wp. Or shall raise up that which shall 
proveas ascourgetohim. J A scourge 
for him. That is, that which shall 
punish him. The scourge, or rod, is 
used to denote severe punishment of any 
kind. The nature of this punishment 
is immediately specified. f According 
to the slaughter of Midian. That is, 
as the Midianites were discomfited and 
punished. There is reference here, 
doubtless, to the discomfiture and slaugh- 
ter of the Midianites by Gideon, as 
recorded in Judg, vii. 24, 25. That 
was signal and entire; and the prophet 
means to say, that the destruction of 
the Assyrian would be also signal and 
total. The country of Midian, or Ma- 
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rock of Oreb: and as his rod was 
upon the sea, so shall he lift it up 
atter the manner of Egypt. 

27 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that his burden shall be 
taken away from off thy shoulder, 
and his yoke from off thy neck, and 


ce Judg.7.23, 1 remove. 


dian, was on the east side of the Elanitic 


branch of the Red Sea; but it extended 
also north along the desert of mount 
Seir to the country of the Moabites ; 
see Note on ch. lx. 6. J At the rock 
of Oreb. Atthis rock, Gideon slew. the 
two princes of the Midianites, Oreb and 
Zeeb (Judg. vii. 25); and from this cir- 
cumstance, probably, the name was given 
to the rock: Lev. xi. 15; Deut. xiv. 14, 
It was on the east side of the Jordan. 
q And ashisrod, &c. ‘That is, as God 
punished the Egyptians in the Red Sea. 
q{ So shall he fe tt up after the manner 
of Eqypt. As God overthrew the Egyp- 
tians in the Red Sea, so shall he over- 
throw and destroy the Assyrian, By 
these two comparisons, therefore, the 
prophet represents the complete destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army. In both 
of these cases, the enemies of the Jews 
had been completely overthrown, and 
so it would be in regard to the hosts of 
the Assyrian. 


27. His burden shall be taken away. 
The oppressions and exactions of the 
Assyrian. QJ From off thy shoulder. 
We bear a burden on the shoulder; and 
hence any grievous exaction or oppres- 
sion is represented as borne upon the 
shoulder. J And his yoke, &c. Another 
image denoting deliverance from oppres- 
sionand calamity. {[ And the yoke shall 
be destroyed because of the anointing. 
In the interpretation of these words, 
expositors have greatly differed. The 
Ifebrew is literally, ‘From the face of 
vil,” Paz-":=2. The Vulgate renders 
it, literally, @ facie olet. The LXX. 
‘His fear shall be taken from thce, and 
his yoke from thy shoulders.’ ‘The 
Syraic, ‘ His yoke shall be broken before 
the oxen.’ The Chaldee Paraphrase, 
‘The people shall be broken before the 
Messiah.’ Lowth renders it, ‘ The yoke 
shall perish from off your shoulders ;’ 
following the Septuagint. Grotius sug- 
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the yoke shall be destroyed because 
of the ¢ anointing. 
28 He is come to Aiath, he is 


[B.C. 738. 


aera to Migron; at Michmash h-: 
1ath Jaid up his carriages: 
@ Dan.9.24, 


NS Se eS ——— —__- 


gests that it means that the yoke which | place, another should answer that he 
the Assyrians had imposed upon the | was still nearer, and a third, that he was 
Jews would be broken by Hezekiah, the | nearer still, so as to produce universal 
king who had been anointed with oil. | consternation. The prophet speaks of 
Jarchi also supposes that it refers to one | this as if he saw it (comp. Note, ch. i.): 
who was anointed—to the king; and | as if, with the glance of the eve, he sees 
many interpreters have referred it to} Sennacherib advancing rapidly to Jeru- 
the Messiah, as the anointed of God. | salem. ‘The general course of this march 
Vitringa supposes that the Iloly Spirit | is from the north-east to the south-west 
is here intended. IXimchi supposes, that | towards Jerusalem, and it is possibl-: 
the figure is derived from the effect of | still to follow the route by the names of 
oil on woud in destroving its consistency, | the places here mentioned, and which 
and loosening its fibres; and that the/ remainat present. All the places are in 
expression means, that the yoke would | the vicinity of Jerusalem, and this shows 
be broken or dissolved as if it were how much his rapid approach was fitted 
penetrated with oil. But this is ascrib- | to excite alarm. The name <Aiath 
ing a property to oil which it does not msy does not occur elsewhere ; but Ai 


possess. Archbishop Secker supposes, sy is often mentioned, and Aijah wry 


that, instead of oi, the text should 
read shoulder, by a slight change in the 
IIebrew. But for this conjectural read- 
ing there is no authority. Cocceius 
supposes, that the word oz/ here means 
futness, and is used to denote prosperity 
and wealth, and that the prophet means 


to say, that the Assyrian would be) 
corrupted and destroyed by the great, 


amount of wealth which he would amass. 
The Rabbins say, that this deliverance 
was wrought on account of the great 
quantity of oil which Ilezekiah caused 
to be consumed in the synagogues for 
the study of the law—astriking instance 
of the weak and puerile methuds of in- 
terpretation which they have every- 
where evinced. TI confess that none of 
these explanations seem to me to be 
satisfactory, and that I do not know 
what is the meaning of the expression. 


28. He i3 come to Aiath. These 
verses (28-32) contain a description of 
the march of the army of Sennacherib 
as he approached Jerusalem to invest it. 
The description is expressed with great 
beauty. It is rapid and hurried, and is 
such as one would give who was alarmed 
by the sudden and near approach of an 
enemy—as if, while the narrator was 
stating that the invader had arrived at 
one place, he had already come to an- 
other; or, as if while one messenger 


should say, that ho bad come to one: 


is found in Neh. xi. 31. Doubtless, the 
same city ismeant. It was situated near 
Bethel eastward ; Josh. vii. 2. It was 
at this place that Joshua was repulsed 
on account of the sin of Achaz, though 
the city was afterwards taken by Joshua, 
the king seized and hanged, and the 
city destroyed. Jt was afterwards re- 
built, and is often mentioned ; Ezra ii. 
28; Neh. vii. 32. It is called by the 
LXX.’Ayyas:; and by Josephus, Aina. 
In the time of Eusebius and Jerome, its 
site and scanty ruins were still pointed 
out, not far distant from Bethel towards 
the east. The name, however, has at 
present wholly perished, and no trace 
of the place now remains. It is prob- 
able that it was near the modern Deir 
Diwan, about three miles to the east of 
Bethel; see Robinson's Bib. Researches, 
li. pp. 119, 312, 313. {i He ts passed 
to Migron. That is, he does not remain 
at Auth, but is advancing rapidly to- 
wards Jerusalem. This place is men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. xiv. 2, from which it 
appears that it was near Gibeah, and 
was in the boundaries of the tribe of 
Benjamin, to the southwest of Ai and 
Bethel. No trace of this place now re- 
mains. Qf At Michmash. This was a 
town within the tribe of Ephraim, on 
the confines of Benjamin; Ezra ii. 27; 
Neh. vii. 31. This place is now called 
Mikhinas, and is situated on a slope or 
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29 They arc gono over the pas-| lodging at Geba; Ramah ¢ is afraid ; 
sage: they have taken up their} Gibeah of Saul is fled. 


low ridge of land between two small 
wadys, or water-courses. It is now 
desolate, but bears the marks of having 
been a much larger and stronger place 
than the other towns in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘There are many foundations of 
hewn stones; and some columns are 
Iving among them. It is about nine 
miles to the north-east of Jerusalem, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Gibeah and Ramah.— Robinson’s 
Bib. Researches, ii. p. 117. In the 
time of Euscbius it was a large village. 
—Onomast. Art. Machmas. J He 
hath laid up his carriages. Heb. 
‘Je hath deposited his weapons.’ ‘The 
word rendered hath laid up—wrp5°— 
may possibly mean, he reviewed, or he 
took an account of; that is, he made 
that the place of revrew preparatory to 
his attack on Jerusalem. Jerome says, 
that the passage means, that he had 
such confidence of taking Jerusalem, 
that he deposited his armour at Mich- 
mash, as being unnecessary in the siege 
of Jerusalem. I think, however, that 
the passage means simply, that he had 
made Michmash one of his stations to 
which he had come, and that the ex- 


a Jer.31.15. 


sage of Michmash’ is mentioned as the 
boundary of the garrison of the Philis- 
tines. Between Jeb'a and Mikhmas 
there is now a steep, precipitous valley, 
which is probably the ‘ passazc’ here 
referred to. ‘This wady, or valley, runs 
into another that joins it on the north, 
and then issues out upon the jJain not 
far from Jericho. In the valley are 
two hills of a conical form, having steep 
rocky sides, which are probably the 
rocks mentioned, in connection with 
Jonathan’s adventure, as a narrow defile 
or way between the rocl« Bozez on the 
one side, and Seneh on the other; 
1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5. This valley appears 
at a later time to have been the divid- 
ing line between the tribes of Ephraim 
and Benjamin, for Geba on the south 
side of this valley was the northern 
limit of Judah and Benjamin (2 Kings 
xxili. 8); while Bethel on its north side 
was on the southern border of Ephraim; 
Judg. xvi. 1, 2.—Robinson's Bib. Re- 
searches, ii. p. 116. Of course it was 
an important place, and could be casily 
guarded—like the strait of Thermo- 
pyle. By his having passed this place 
is denoted an advance towards Jerusa- 


pression ‘he hatit deposited his armour Jem, showing that nothing impeded his 
there,’ denotes merely that he had come ; Progress, and that he was rapidly ha-t- 


there as one of his stations, and had 
pitched his camp in that place on the 
way to Jerusalem. ‘The English word 
carriage, sometimes meant formerly, 
that which is carried, baggage, vessels, 
furniture, &c.— Webster. In _ this 
sense it is used in this place, and also 
in } Sam. xvii. 22; Acts xxi, 15. 

29. They are gone over the passage. 
The word passage ("1759°2) may refer 
to any passage or ford uf a stream, a 
shallow part of a river where crossing 
was practicable ; or it may refer to any 
narrow pass, or place of passing in 
mountains. ‘The Chaldee Paraphrase 
renders this, ‘‘They have passed the 
Jordan ;’ but this cannot be the mean- 
ing, as all the transactions referred to 
here occurred in the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem, and Jong after they had crossed the 
Jordan. In 1 Sam. xiii. 23, the ‘ pas- 


ening with his army tothe city. 4] Z&cy 
have taken up their lodging at Geba. 
They have pitched their camp there, 
being entirely through the defile of 
Michmash. I leb. ‘ Geba is a lodging 
place for us ;’ that is, for the Assyrians, 
Perhaps, however, there is an error in 
the common Hebrew text here, and 
that it should be 4b /amé, ‘for them,’ 
instead of nad lanu, ‘forus.” The LXX. 


and the Chaldce so read it, and so our 
translators have understood it. Geba 
here is not be confounded with ‘ Gibeah 
of Saul,’ mentioned just after. It was 
in the tribe of Benjamin (1 Kings xv. 
22); and was on the Jine, or nearly on 
the line, of Judah, so as to be its north- 
ern boundary ; 2 Kings xxiii. 8. It was 
not far from Gibeah, or Gibeon. ‘There 
are at present no traces of the placo 
known. § Ramah. This city was in 
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30 Lift) up thy voice, 0 daughter 


lery shrill with. 


the tribe of Benjamin. It was be- 
tween Geba and Gibea, It was called 
Ramah, from its being on elevated 
ground; comp. Note, Matt. in 18. 
Ramah, now called cr-Zitim, lics on a 
high hill a little cast of the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethel. Itis now a miser- 
able village, with few houses, and these 
in the summer mostly deserted. ‘here 
are here large square stones, and also 
columns scattered about in the fields, 
indicating an ancient place of some im- 
portance, Asmall mosque is here with 
columns, which seems once to have been 
achurch., Its situation is very conspic- 
nous, and commands a fine prospect. 


ISATATL. 


Tt is near Gibeah, about six Roman! 


miles from Jerusalem. So Jerome, 
Comm. in Tfos. v. 8: ‘Rama que est 
juxta Gabaa in septimo lapide a Jero- 
solymis sita.’ Josephus places it at 


forty stadia from Jerusalem; Aut. vili.| to be heard. 
12,3. ¥ Js afraid. Is terrificd and! to be heard. 


alarmed at the approach of Sennacherib 
—a beautiful variation in the descrip- 
tion, denoting his rapid and certain ad- 
vanceon the city of Jerusalem, spreading 
consternation everywhere. ¢ Gibeah of 
Saul. This was called ‘ Gibeah of Saul,’ 
because it was the birthplace of Saul 
(1 Sam. xi. 4; xv. 34; 2 Sam. xxi. 6); 
and to distinguish it from Gibea in the 
tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 57); and also 
a Gibeah where Eleazar was buried ; 
Josh. xxiv. 33. Jerome mentions Gibeah 
as in his day level with the ground.— 
Epis. 86, ad Eustoch. t has been 
almost wholly, sinee his time, unnoticed 
by travellers. It is probably the sane 
as the modern village of Jeha, lying in a 
direction to the southwest of Mikhmas. 
This village is small, and is half in 
ruins. Among these there are occa- 
sionally scen large hewn stones, indicat- 
ing antiquity. ‘There is here the ruin 
of a small tower almost solid, and a 
small building having the appearance 
of an ancient church. It is an elevated 
place from which several villages are 
visible.— Robinson’s Bib. Iesearches, 
ii. p. 113. Gs ds fled. That is, the in- 
habitants have fled. Such was the con- 
sternation produced by the march of 
the army of Sennacherib, that the city 
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of Gallim: cause it to be heard unto 
Laish, O poor Anathoth. 


—-— 


was thrown into commotion, and left 


empty. 

30. Lift up thy voice. That is, ery 
aloud from alarm and terror. ‘The pro- 
phet here changes the manner of deserib- 
ing the advance of Sennacherib. THe 
had deseribed his rapid march from 
place to place (ver. 28, 29), and tho 
consternation at Ramah and Gibeah ; 
he now changes the mode of description, 
and calls on Gallim to lift up her voice 
of alarm at the approach of the army, 
so that it might reverberate among the 
hills, aud be heard by neighbouring 
towns, § Daughter. A term often 
applied to a beautiful city or town ; sco 
Note on ch. i. 8. Y Gallzm. This was 
a city of Benjamin, north of Jerusalem. 
It is mentioned only in this place and 
in 1 Sam, xxv. 44. No traces of this 
place are now to be found. J Cause it 
That is, cause thy voice 
Raise the ery of distress 
and alarm. 4) Unto Laish. ‘There was 
a city of this name in the northern part 
of Palestine, in the bounds of the tribe 
of Dan; Judg. xviti. 7,29. But it is 
contrary to all the circumstances of the 
case to suppose, that the prophet refers 
to a place in the north of Palestine. 
It was probably a smail village in the 
acighbourhood of Gallim. There are 
at present no traces of the village ; in 
1 Mac, ix. 9, a city of this name is 
mentioned in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
which is, doubtless, the one here referred 
to. § O poor Anathoth. Anathoth was 
acity of Benjamin (Josh. xxi. 18), where 
Jeremiah was born; Jer. i. 1. ‘'Anata, 
which is, doubtless, the same place here 
intended, is situated on a broad ridge 
of land, at the distance of one hour and 
2% quarter, or about three miles, from 
Jerusalem. Josephus describes Anathoth 
as twenty stadia distant from Jerusalem 
(Ant. x. 7,3); and Eusebius and Jerome 
mention it as about three miles to the 
north of the city. *Andta appears to 
have been once a walled town, and a 
place of strength. Portions of the wall 
still remain, built of large hewn stones, 
and apparently ancient, as are also the 
foundations of some of the houses. The 
houses are few, and the pcople are poor 
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81 Madmenah is removed; the 
inhabitants of Gebim gather them- 
sclyes to flee. 


and miserable. From this point there 
ig an extensive view over the whole 
eastern slope of the mountainous country 
of Benjamin, including all the valiey of 
the Jordan, and the northern part of 
the Dead Sea. From this place, also, 
several of the villages here mentioned are 
visible. — Robinson's Bib. Iesearches, 
ii. pp. 109-111. The word poor, applicd 
to it here (m337) denotes afflicted, op- 
pressed; and the Janguage is that of 
pity, on account of the impending calam- 
ity, and is not designed to be descrip- 
tive of its ordinary state. The language 
in the [Tebrew is a paranomasia, a species 
of writing quite common in the sacred 
writings ; see Gen. i, 2; Iv. 12; Isa. 
xxviii. 10, 13; Joel i. 15; Isa. xxxil. 7; 
Micah i. 10, 14; Zeph. ii. 4; comp. 
Stuart’s Heb. Gram. Ed. 1,§ 246. The 
figure abounded not only in the Hebrew 
but among the Orientals generally. 
Lowth reads this, ‘Answer her, O 
‘Anathoth ;’ following in this the Syriac 
version, which reads the word rendered 
poor (M952) as a verb from "22 dnd, to 
answer, ot respond, and supposes that 
the idea is retained of an echo, or rever- 
beration among the hills, from which he 
thinks Anathoth, from the same verb, 
took itsname. But the meaning of the 
Iicbrew text is that given in our trans- 
lation. The simple idea is that of 
neighbouring cities and towns lifting 
up the voice of alarm, at the approach 
of the enemy. 


31. Madmenah. This city is men- 
tioned nowhere else. ‘The city of Mad- 
manna, or Medemene, mentioned in 
Josh. xv. 31, was in the bounds of the 
tribe of Simeon, and was far south, 
towards Gaza. It cannot be the place 
intended here. {Js removed. Or, the 
inhabitants have fled from fear ; see ver. 
29. J Gebim. ‘This place is unknown. 
It is nowhere else mentioned. J Gather 
themselves to fice. A description of the 
alarm prevailing at the approach of 
Sennacherib. 


82. As yet shall he vemain. This 
is still a description of his advancing 
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32 As yet shall he remain at Nob 
that day: he shall shake his hand 
against the mount of the daughter 
of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem. 


towards Jerusalem. He would make a 
station at Nob and remain there a day, 
meaning, perhaps, only one day, such 
would be his impatience to attack and 
destroy Jerusalem. J At Nob. Nob 
was a city of Benjamin, inhabited by 
priests ; Neh. xi. 82. When David was 
driven away by Saul, he came to this 
city, and reecived supplies from Ahime- 
lech’the priest ; 1 Sam. xxi. 1-6. Nob 
must have been situated somewhere 
upon the ridge of the mount of Olives, 
to the northeast of the city. So Jerome, 
professedly from Hebrew tradition, says, 
‘Stans in oppidulo Nob et procul urbem 
conspiciens Jerusalem.’—Comm. in loc. 
Messrs. Robinson and Smith sought all 
along the ridge of the mount of Olives, 
from the Damascus road to the summit 
opposite to the city, for some traces of 
an ancient site which might be regarded 
as the place of Nob; but without the 
slightest success.—Bib. Researches, ii. 
p. 150. J He shall shake his hand. 
That is, in the attitude of menace, or 
threatening. This language implies, that 
the city of Nob was so near to Jerusalem 
that the latter city could be seen from 
it; and the description denotes, that at 
the sight of Jerusalem Sennacherib 
would be full of indignation, and utter 
against it the threat of speedy and 
complete ruin. YJ Zhe mount of the 
daughter of Zion; see Note, ch. i. 8. 
The Chaldee renders this, ‘Ile shall 
come, and stand in Nob, the city of the 
priests, over against the wall of Jeru- 
salem, and shall answer and say to his 
army, “ Is notthisthat city of Jerusalem 
against which I have assembled all my 
armies, and on account of which I have 
made an exaction on all my provinces ¢ 
And lo, it is less and more feeble than 
any of the defences of the people which 
T have subjected in the strength of my 
hand,.”’ Over against that he shall stand, 
and shake his head, and shall bring his 
hand against the mount of the sanctuary 
which is Zion, and against the court 
which is in Jerusalem.’ Jarchi and 
Kimchi say, that Nob was so near to 


! Jerusalem that it could be seen from 
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33 Behold, the Lord, the Lorp 
of hosts, shall lop the bough with 
terror: and the high ones of sta- 
ture shall be hewn down, and the 
haughty shall be humbled. 

34 And he shall cut down the 
thickets of the forests with iron, and 
Lebanon shall fall 1by a mighty 
one, 


CITAPTER XI. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


as part of the same gencral prophecy. In that, 
the prophet had described the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, and had given the assurance that 
Jerusalem should be safe, notwithstanding the 
threatened invasion. The general design of that 
1 or, mightily. 
thence ; and hence this is mentioned as 
the last station of the army of the Assy- 
rian, the end of his march, and where 
the prize seemed to be within his grasp. 
33. Behold, the Lord, &e. ‘The 
prophet had described, in the previous 
verses, the march of the Assyrians 
towards Jerusalem, station by station. 
IIe had accompanied him in his de- 
scription, until he had arrived in full 
sisht of the city, which was the object 
ofall his preparation. He had described 
the consternation which was felt at his 
approach in all the smaller towns. 
Nothing had been able to stand before 
him; and now, flushed with success, and 
confident that Jerusalem would fall, he 
stands befure the devoted citv. But 
here, the prophet announces that his 
career was to close; and here his arms 
to be stayed. Tere he was to meet with 
an overthrow, and Jerusalem would still ! 
be safe. ‘This is the design of the pro- 
phecy, to comfort the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem with the assurance that thev 
still would be safe. Q Will lop the 
bough. The word bough here ("=85) is 


from “Np to adorn, to beautify ; andl is 


given to a branch or bough of a tree on’ 
account of its beauty. It is, therefore, ' 
descriptive of that which is beautiful, : 
honoured, proud ; and is applied to the ; 
Assyrian on account of his pride and 
magnificence. In ver. 18, 19, the pro- 
phet had described the army of the: 
Assyrian as a magnificent forest. Tere | 
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Tuts chapter is connected withthe preceding 
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prophecy was to console the people with the a:- 
surance of their deliverance from impendiag 
calamity, But it was a gencral principle with 
the Hebrew prophets, and particularly wita 
Isaiah, when any event tending to console the 
people, or to excite the nation’s gratitude, oc- 
curred, to cast the eye forward to that great 
future deliverauce which they anticipated under 
the Messiah; see Introduction, § 7, (3.) The 
contemplation of present objects dies away; the 
mind fixes more intently on the glories of the 
Messiah’s reign; the prophetic vision ranges 
over the beauties of his person, and the glories 
of his kingdom, until the proplict seems to have 
forgotten the subject with which he commenced. 
This was perfectly natural. It was by an obvious 
law of association in the mind, by which the 
mention of deliverance, in any form, however 
humble, would suggest that great deliverance 
on which the eye of every Jew would rest. It 


he says that the glory of that army 
should be destroyed, as the vitality and 
beauty of the waving bough of a tree is 
quickly destroyed when it is lopped with 


anaxe. There can scarcely be conceived 


a description, that would more beauti- 
fully represent the fading strength of 
the army of the Assyrian than this. 
{ With terror. In such a way as to 
inspire terror. J The high ones of stature. 
The chief men and officers of the army. 


34. And he shall cut down the thickets 
of the ee The army of the Assy- 
rians, described here as a thick, dense 
forest; comp. ver. 18, 19. 9 With 
tron. As a forest is cut down with an 
axe, so the prophet uses this phrase 
here, to keep up and carry out the figure. 
The army was destroyed with the pes- 
tilence (2 Kings xix. 35); but it fell as 
certainly as a forest falls before the axe. 
{| And Lebanon. Lebanon is here evi- 
dently descriptive of the army of the 
Assyrian, retaining the idea of a beauti- 
ful and magnificent forest. Thus, in 
Ezek. xxxi. 3, it is said, ‘the king of 
the Assyrians was a cedar of Lebanon 
with fair branches.’ Lebanon is usually 
applied to the Jews as descriptive of 
them (Jer. xxii. 6, 23; Zech. x. 10; 
xi. 1), but it is evidently applied here 
to the Assyrian army ; and the sense is, 
that that army should be soon and cer- 
tainly destroyed, and that, therefore, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem had no 
cause of alarm ; see Notes on ch. xxxvil. 
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hence follows, that wherever the prophet degins, ; siah. The proof of this will appear in the Notes 
he usually ends with a glowing description of | on particular passages in the chapter. Its 
the reign of the Messiah. Jlowever far from | general design is, to console tlie people by the 
this central object of revealed religion he may | prospect of a great future deliverance under the 
‘ommence, yet there is a tendency everywhere | Messiah, and by a prospect of the glories of his 
fo i¢ in the prophetic writings; and the moment | reign. Ie describes, (i.) The certainty that he 
that, by any Juw of association, this object is | would come, and his character; ver. 1-5. (ii.) The 
suggested, or the eye catches a glimpse of it, | peace and prosperity which would follow from 
the former object sinks out of view, and the | his advent; ver. 6-9. (iii.) The fact that the 
person and reign of the Messiah becomes the | Gentiles would be called to partake of the pri- 
sole theme of the prophetic description. This | vileges of his reign; ver. 10. iv.) The restora- 
is the case here. Isaiah had commenced the | tion of the exiles to their native land under his 
prophecy with an account of the invasion of | reign; ver. 11,12. (v.) The fact, that his reign 
Sennacheri); ch. x. 5, &c. He had described the | would put a period to dissensions and strites 
deliverance from that danger; ch, x.33,34. The | between the contending nations of the Jews; 
mention of this deliverance directs his thoughts | yer. 13; and (vi.) The universal prevalence of his 
to that fur greater deliverance which would take | reliyion, and the deliverance of his people; 
place under the Messiah; and immediately | ver, 14-16. 


(ch. xi.) he commences a glowing description of : 
his coming aud his reign. The language with ND ¢there shall come forth a 


which he commenced the prophecy, is retained; rod out of the stem ? of Jesse, 
the illustrations are drawn from the subject | and a branch ¢ shall grow out of his 
before under consideration; but the description | roots : 

pertains to the glories of the reign of the Aies- | @ch.53.9. & Acts13.23; Rev.22.16, ¢ Zec.6.13, 
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q 10ugh the root thereof wax oll in the earth, 
And the stock thereof die in the ground; 

1. And there shall come forth a red. | A tae Tages) 980 4 Vane dheie glock 
In the previous chapter, the prophet had ;89@ in Isa. xl. 24: ‘ Lea, their stoc 
'shall not take root in the earth.’ I¢ 


represented the Assyrian monarch and | thieves h ] t f 
his army under the image of a dense ; MCS, thereiore, reap ainocatiabne ee 


und flourishing forest, with all its glory | * tree that has been cut down—a stock, 


and grandeur. In opposition to this, | }owever, which may not be quite dead, 
he describes the illustrious personage | but where it may send up a branch or 
who is the subject of this chapter, under ' shoot from its roots. It is Leautifully 
the image of a slender twig or shoot, ° applied to an ancient family that is 
sprouting up from the root of adecayed  f#llen into decay, yet where there may 
and fallen tree. Between the Assyrian, | be a descendant that shall rise and 
therefore, and the person who is the | flourish ; as a tree may fall and decay, 
subject of this chapter, there is a most but still piety may De vitality in ile 
striking and beautiful contrast. ‘Ihe | 700%, and it shall send up a tender germ 
one was at first magnificent—like a vast jor sprout. J Of Jesse. ‘Ihe father of 
spreading forest—yet should soon fall | David. It means, that he who is here 
and decay; the other was the little spoken of should be of the family of 
sprout of a decayed tree, which should Jesse, or David. Though Jesse had 
yet rise, expand, and flourish, A vod died, and though the ancient family of 
(ah Ahdtér). This word occurs in but | David would fall into decay, yet there 
one other place; Prov. xiv. 3: ‘In the !)s a lea ne me Lhd ee ear shee 
mouth of the foolish is @ rod of pride.’ | ; ae ne Rar ‘pga ae : rae 
llcre it means, evidently, @ branch, a ai Sip eae Me a 
twig, a shoot, snch as starts up from the ' biased that, oe ee 
nea 8 decayed tree, and is synony- ; born, the ancient and much honoured 
mous with the word rendered baaieh ny Seo ts Bad Seen nko Geeny 
ek he a : 2 j that the mother of Jesus, though apper- 
(ras tzemdthh) in ch. iv. 2; see the',.:.: 1 Mil ' bs 
atecaalint place. Out of the ste taining tot iat family, was poor, obscure, 
hat place. {| Out of the stem. | aud unknown; and that, to all appear: 
(2139). This word oceurs but three | ance, the glory of the family had 
times in the Old Testament; see Job | departed. Yet from that, as from a 
aiv. §; where it is rendered stock: ‘long-decayed root in the ground, he 
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2 And the Spirit of the Lorp! wisdom® and understanding, the 


shall rest upon“ him, the spirit of; spirit of counsel and might, the 
@ Mat.3.16; Jn.3,.38, | 6 1Cor.1.30, 


should spring who would restore the ' a more sublime sense,’ to the Messiab. 
family to more than its ancient glory, | Others have referred it to Zerubbabel. 
and shed additional lustre on the| But none of the things here related 
honoured name of Jesse. § And ai apply to either, except the fact that 
branch ("82 nétzér). A twig, branch, | they had a descent from the family of 
or shoot ; a slip, scion, or young sucker Jesse ; for neither of those families had 
of a tree, that is selected for transplant- ; fallen ento the decay which the prophet 
ing, and that requires to be watched ; here describes, (4.) The peace, pros- 
with peculiar care. ‘The word occurs; perity, harmony and order, referred to 
but four times ; Isa. Ix. 21: * They shall ; in the subsequent portions of the chap- 
inherit the land for ever, tue Braxcit; ter, are not descriptive of any portion 
of my planting ;’ Jsa. xiv. 19: ‘But of the reign of Ilezektah. (5.) The 
thou art cast out of thy grave as an| terms and descriptions here accord with 
abominable branch ;’ Dan. xi. 7. ‘The | other portions of the Scriptures, as ap- 
word rendered braxcu in Jer. xxiii. 5; plicable to the Messiah. Thus Jere- 
xxiii. 15, is a different word in the ori- | Miah (xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15) describes the 
ginal (Mss tzeméhh), though meaning Messiah under thesimilitude of abranch. 
substantially the same thing. ‘The word|® Serm or shoot—using, indeed, a dif- 
branch is also used by our translators, ferent Hebrew word, but retaining the 
invendering severalotlier Iebrew words ; | 8*™¢ idea and image ; comp. Zech. iii. 
see Taylor’s Concordance. Here the 8. It accords also with the description 
word is synonymous with that which is| by Isaiah of the same personage in ch. 
rendered vod in the previous part of the | !¥- 25 See Note on the place, (6.) I may 
verse—a shoot, or ti, from the root add, that nearly all commentators have 
of a decayed tree. Out of his rvots. referred this to the Messiah ; and, per- 
As a shoot starts up from the roots of haps, it would not be possible to find 
adecayed tree, ‘Ihe LXX. render this, | Seater unanimity in regard to the in- 
‘And ‘a flower (&des) shall arisc from | te*pretation of any passage of Serip- 
the root.’ The Chaldee, ‘ And a king ture than on this. 
shall procced from the sons of Jessc,| 2. And the Spirit of the Lory. The 
and the Messiah from his sons’ sons Spirit of Junovan. Chaldee, ¢ And 
shall arise ;’ showing conclusively that | there shall rest upon him the spirit of 
the ancient Jews referred this to the| prophecy from betore Jenovau.’ In the 
Messiah, previous verse, the prophet had an- 
That this verse, and the subsequent | nounced his origin and his birth. In 
parts of the chapter, refer to the Mes- | this, he proceeds to describe his extra- 
siah, may be argued from the following | ordinary cndowments, as eminently 
considerations:—(1.) The fact that it is| holy, pure, and wise. ‘There can be no 
expressly applied to him in the New| doubt that reference is here had to the 
Testament. ‘Thus Paul, in Rom. xv.| Iloly Spirit, the third person of the 
12, quotes the tenth verse of this chap-| sacred 'I'rinity, as descending upon him 
ter as expressly applicable to the times | in the fulness of his influences, and pro- 
of the Messiah, (2.) The Chaldee; ducing in him perfect wisdom, know- 
Paraphrase shows, that this was the| ledge, and the fear of the Lord. ‘Lhe 
sense which the ancient Jews put upon | Spirit of Jimovau shall rest upon him 
the passage. That paraphrase is off —a Spirit producing wisdom, under. 
authority, only to show that this was] standing, counsel, mixht, &c. All these 
the sense which appeared tobe the truc| are in the Scriptures traced to the 
one by the ancient interpreters. (3.) The] agency of the lloly Spirit ; see 1 Cor. 
description in the chapter is not applic- | xii. 6-11. ‘The meaning here is, that 
able to any other personage than the|the Messiah should be endowed with 
Messiah. Grotius supposes that the | these eminent prophetic gifts and quali- 
passage refers to Hezekiah; though, ‘in’ fications for his ministry by the agency 
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spirit of knowledge, and of the fear 
of the Lorn; 
3 And shall make him of 1 quick 
1 scent, or, smell. 


of the Holy Spirit. It was by that 


Spirit that the prophets had been in- 
spired (sec 2 Pet. i. 21; 2 ‘Tim. iii. 16); 
and as the Messiah was to be a prophet 
(Deut. xviii. 15, 18), there was a fitness 
that he should be endowed in the same 
manner. If it be asked how one, who 
was Divine in his own nature, could be 
thus endowed by the aid of the Spirit, 
the answer is, that he was also to be a 
man descended from the honoured linc 
of David, and that as a man he might 
be furnished for his work by the agency 
of the Holy Ghost. His human nature 
was kept pure; his mind was made 
eminently wise; his heart always re- 
tnined the fear and love of God, and 
there is no absurdity in supposing that 
these extraordinary endowments were 
to be traced toGod. ‘That he was thus 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
is abundantly taught in the New Tes- 
tament. Thus, in Matt. iii. 16, the 
IlIoly Spirit is represented as descend- 
ing on him at his baptism. In Jolin 
ili, 34, it is said, ‘For he whom God 
hath sent speaketh the words of God; 
for God giveth not the Spirit by mea- 
sure unto him ;’ comp. Col.i.19. 4] Shall 
rest upon him. ‘That is, shall descend 
on him, and remain with him. It shall] 
not merely come upon him, but shall 
attend him permanently ; comp. Num. 
xi, 25, 26. § The spirit of wisdom. 
The spirit producing wisdom, or making 
him wise. Wisdom consists in the choice 
of the best means to secure the best 
ends. This attribute is often given to 
the Messiah in the New Testament, and 
was always evinced by him; comp. 1 
Cor. i. 30; Eph. i. 17; Col. ii. 3: ¢ In 
whom are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge.’ | And under- 
standing. The difference between the 
words here rendered wisdom and un- 
derstanding is, that the former denotes 
wisdom properly ; and the Jatter, that 
judgment resulting from wisdom, by 
which we distinguish things, or decide 
on their character. §| Zhe spirit of 
counsel, ‘That by which he shall be 
qualified to give counsel or adviec ; the 
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understanding in the fear of the 
Lorp: and he shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes, neither re- 
prove after the hearing of his ears: 


qualification of a public instructor and 


guide; see Note on ch. ix. 6. GJ And 
aught. Strength, vigour, energy; that 
strength of heart and purpose which will 
enable a man to mect difficulties, to 
encounter dangers, to be bold, open, and 
fearless in the discharge of his duties. 
It is not. necessary to remark, that this 
characteristic was found in an eminent 
degree in the Lord Jesus Christ. § O/ 
knowledge. That is, the knowledge of 
the attributes and plans of Jeuovat; 
comp. Matt. xi. 27: ‘ Neither knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son.’ 
John i, 18: ‘No man hath scen God at 
any time; the only begotten Son, which 
is In the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him ;’ 1 John v. 20. ¥ And 
of the fear of the Lorp, ‘The fear of 

Euovan is often used to denote piety 
in general, as consisting in a reverence 
for the Divine commands, and a dread 
of offending him ; 7.¢.,a desire to please 
him, which is piety; comp. Job xxviii. 
28; Ps. xix. 9; exi. 10; Prov. i. 7: iii. 
13; xv.903; xix. 23. That this char- 
acteristic was found eminently in the 
Lord Jesus, it is not neces:ary to attempt 
to prove, 

8. And shall make him of quick un- 
derstanding. (‘rieams.) The LXX. 
render this, ‘ And the ‘spirit of the fear 
of God shall fill him.’ The Chaldce, 
‘And the Lord shall draw him near to 
him in his fear.’ The Syriac, ‘ And he 
shall be resplendent (like the sun, or the 
stars) in the fear of the Lord.’ The 
Ifebrew word here used is probably 
derived from 7 ridhh, used only in 
Iliphil, 2o smeii; and is kindred with 
main rudh, wind, breath, for fragrant 
substances breathe cut an odour.— Gese- 
nius. It then denotes to tuke delight 
in smelling (Ex. xxx. 88; Lev. xxvi. 
81); and thence, by an casy transition, 
to take delight in anything ; Amos v. 
21. The reason is, that the objects of 
smell are usually pleasant and agreeable; 
and esjecially such as were the arumatics 
used in public worship. The sense here 
is, probably, tliat he would take pleasure 
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4 But ¢with righteousness shall 
ho judge the poor, and 1 reprove 
@ Ps.72,2,4; Rev.19 .1. 
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with equity for the meek of the 
earth: and he shall smite the earth 
largue. 


in the fear of Jenovan, that is, in piety, | able to distern the true merits of every 


and in devoting himself to his service.| case. Te knew what was in man, saw 


‘The interpretation given in our trans- 
Jation, is that given by many exposi- 
tors; though that above suggested is, 
probably the correct one. The word is 
used to denote pleasure in a thing ; it 
is not used anywhere, it is believed, to 
denote a quick understanding ; comp. 
Ex. v. 21; Phil. iv. 18. The idea which 
is conveyed by our translators is, prob- 
ably, derived from the discernment of 
the quality a objects by an acute sense 
of snell, and hence they interpreted the 
word to denote an acute discrimination 
of any objects. ¥] And he shall not judge 
after the sight of his eyes. He shall 
not judce of things by their external 
appearance, or with partiality. This is 
language which is applicable to a ma- 
gistrate, and is spoken of the Messiah 
as the descendant of David, and as 
sitting on his throne as a ruler of his 
people. THe who judges ‘after the sight 
of his eyes,’ dues it according to exter- 


the true state of the heart, and, there- 
fore, was not deceived or imposed upon 
as human judges are; see John ii. 24, 
25; comp. Rev. ii. 23; Jolin vi. 64. 

4. Shall he judge the poor. That is, 
he shall see that impartial justice is done 
them; he shall not take part with the 
rich against the poor, but shall show that 
he is the friend of justice. This is the 
quality of a just and upright magistrate, 
and this character the Lord Jesus every- 
where evinced. He chose his disciples 
from among the poor; he condescended 
to be their companion and friend ; he 
provided for their wants; and he pro- 
nounced their condition blessed ; Matt. 
v. 3. ‘There may be a reference here 
to the poor in spirit—the humble, the 
penitent ; but the main idea is, that he 
would not be influenced by any undue 
regard for the higher ranks of life, but 
would be the friend and patron of the 
poor, ¥ And reprove. motm. And 


nal appearances, showing favour to| judge, decide, or argue for; that is, he 


rank, to the rich, and the great; or judg- 
ing as things appear without a close 
and careful inquiry into their true na- 
ture and bearings ; comp. John vil. 24: 
‘Judve not according to the appearance, 
but judge righteous judgment ;’ Deut. 
i. 16, 17. J Neither reprove. "3%, 
This word means to show, to prove; to 
correct, reprouc, convince; to reproach, 
or censure; to punish; to judge, dectde, 
&e. Here it is evidently used as syn- 
onymous with ‘shall he judge’ in the 
former part of the parallelism—retain- 
ing the idea of a just judge, who decides 
not according to the hearing of the ears, 
but according to justice. [| After the 
hearing of hts cars. Not by plausible 
statements, and ingenious defences, but 
by weighing evidence, and by an impar- 
tial examination of the true merits of 
the case. This belonged to the Lord 
Jesus, because, (1.) Lle was never influ- 
enced by any undue regard to rank, 
honour, or office. Ilis opinions were 
always impartial; his judgments with- 
oub bias or favouritisin, 


shall be their friend and their im- 
partial judge; ver. 3. J With equity. 
With uprightness, or uncorrupted integ- 


rity. @ For the meek of the earth. 
Vis". For the humble, the 


lower class; referring to those who 
were usually passed by, or oppressed 
by those in power. ( And he shall 
sinite the earth. By the earth here, or 
the land, is meant evidently the wicked, 
as the following member of the paral- 
lelism shows. Perhaps it is intended to 
be implied, that the earth, when he 
should come, would be eminently de- 
praved ; which was the fact. The 
characteristic here is that of an upright 
judge or prince, who would punish the 
wicked. To smite the earth, or the 
wicked, is expressive of punishment ; 
and this characteristic is elsewhere attri- 
buted to the Messiah; see Ps. ii. 0-12; 
Rev. ii. 27. The trait is that of a just, 
upright, impartial exercise of power— 
such as would be manifested in the de- 
fence of the peor and the innocent, and 


(2.) We was in the punishment of the proud and the 
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with the ¢rod of his mouth, and| 5 And righteousness shall be the 
with the breath of his lips shall he| girdle of his loins, and faithful- 
slay the wicked. ness the girdle of his reins. 
a Rev.2.16; 19.15. b Eph.6.14, 

guilty. ( With the rod of his mouth. 
The word tsy here rendered ‘rod,’ 
denotes properly a stick, or staff; a rod 
for chastisement or correction (Prov. 


great enemy of their nation, who would 
come after Gog and Magog and wage 
furious wars, and who would slay thie 
Messiah Ben Ephraim, whom the Jews 
x. 13; xiii. 24; Job ix. 34; xxi. 9); the | expect, but who would be himself slain 
staff, or sceptre of a ruler—as an emblem | by the rod of the Messiah Ben David, 
of office; a measuring rod; aspear, &c.; | or the son of David.— Castell. 

Note, ch. x. 5. It is not elsewhere ap-| 5. And righteousness shall be the girdle 
plied to the mouth, though it is often! of his loins. ‘The sense of this verse 
used in other connections. It means is plain, He will always exhibit him- 
that which gocs out of the mouth—a self asa just and faithful king. The 
word, command, threatening, decision ; | girdle of the loins refers to the cincture, 
and it is implied that it would go forth | or band, with which the ancients girded 
to pronounce sentence of condemnation, | themselves. A part of their dress con- 
and to punish. Ilis word would be so, sisted of an outward, loose, flowing robe. 
just, impartial, and authoritative, that | This robe it was necessary to gird up, 
the effect would be to overwhelm the | or to confine close to the body in active 
wicked. In a sense similar to this, Jabour, or in running ; and the meaning 
Christ is said to have been seen by John, , «f the figure here used is, probably, that 
when ‘out of his mouth went a sharp, the virtues of righteousness and justice 
two-edged sword’ (Rev. i. 16); that is, | would adhere to him as closely and in- 
his commands and decisions were soau- | separably as the garment does to the 
thoritative, and so certain in their exe- ; Lody to which it was bound. The figure 
cution, as to be like a sharp sword ; | of representing the virtues as_ clothing, 
comp. Heb. iv. 12; Isa. xlix. 2: ‘ And | or describing them as parts of dress with 
he hath made my mouth like a sharp | which we are invested, is common in the 
sword.’ The discriminating preaching, | Scriptures : 

the pungent discourses, the authorita- . { put on righteousness, and it clothed me; 
tive commands of the Lord Jesus, when ; 3ly judgment was as a robe and a diadem. 

on earth, showed, and his judicial deci- + yin enaniy sauce Wale ao xnix. 14, 
sions in the day of judgment will show, | My soul shall be jovful in my God; 

the manner of the fulfilment of the pre- | For 7 hath clothed me with the garments of 
diction. QJ And with the breath of his Seaton : 

lips. ae is synonymous with the | He eae covered me with the robe of nghteous- 
previous member of the parallelism. | As a bridegroom decketh himself with orna- 
‘The breath of his lips’ means that : Penta te pene cee eer ee 
which goes forth from his lips—his doc- | “® #89 brite adorneth heres with ie 


‘ A ‘ 8 Isa. lxi. 10. 
trines, his commands, his decisions. Cc R ix. & and P ae tifat 
G Shall he slay the wicked. That is, | SOMP Isev. XIX, &, and & aul's heaven 


2 ; j F j y e i. -. e n i 
he shall condemn the wicked; or, he description in Eph be 13-17. In like 
shall sentence them to punishment, |M2nner, vice and wickedness are some- 
€ ‘ ry ry ° 
a ° e ° e bd j 1 by ‘ 4 5 Ss hg ‘4 t 722 
This is descriptive of a prince or ruler, | times represented as so closely adhering 


who by his commands and decisions pH ‘hing - Pe wy ec tk of his very 
effectually subdues and punishes the | ° SENS ae Cle ter ive 

wicked ; that is, he does justice to all, ' Hc colnet himself with cursing, like as with a 
srotlus iiterprets this, “by his prayers,’ ; Let i be ‘mito him as the garment which cover: 
referring it to Iezekiah, and to the in- | eth him, 

fluence of his prayers in destroying the | And for a girdle, wherewith he is girded con- 
Assyrians. ‘The Chaldee Paraphrast tinually. 

translates it, ‘And by the word of his: The Chaldce renders this, ‘And the 
lips he shall slay the impious Armillus.’ | just shall be round about him on every 
By Armillus, the Jews mean the last ‘side —“3 “> —and the servants 
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6 The ¢ wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the ealf, 


of truth sha]l come near to him.’ The 
idea is, that he shall be distinguished 
for justice and truth, and that a zeal 
for these shall make him strong and 
active in executing the purposes of his 
reign. This closes the description of 
the personal qualities of the Messiah. 
The account of the effects of his reign 
follows in the subsequent verses, 

6. The wolf also. In this, and the 
following verses, the prophet describes 
the effect of his reign in producing 
peace and tranquillity on the earth. 
The description is highly poetical, and 
is one that is common in ancient writings 
in describing a golden age. The two 
leading ideas are those of peace and 
security. The figure is taken from the 
condition of animals of all descriptions 
living in a state of harmony, where 
those which are by nature defenceless, 
and which are usually made the prey 
of the strong, are suffered to live in 
security. By nature the wolf preys 
upon the lamb, and the leopard upon 
the kid, and the adder is venomous, 
and the bear, and the cow, and the lion, 
and the ox, cannot live together. But 
if a state of things should arise, where 
all this hostility would cease ; where the 
wild animals would lay aside their fero- 
city, and where the feeble and the gentle 
would be safe; where the adder would 
cease to be venomous, and where all 
would be so mild and harmless that a 
little child would be safe, and could lead 


even the most ferocious animals, that | 6 


state would represent the reign of the 
Messiah. Under his dominion, such a 
change would be produced as that those 
who were by nature violent, severe, and 
oppressive ; those whose disposition is 
illustrated by the ferocious and blood- 
thirsty propensities of the lion and the 
leopard, and by the poison of the adder, 
would be changed and subdued, and 
would be disposed to live in peace and 
harmony with others. This is the 
general idea of the passage. We are 
not to cut the interpretation to the 
quick, and to press the expressions to 
know what particular class of men are 
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and the young lion, and: the fatling 
together; and a little child shail 
lead them. 

a ch.63.25. 


represented by the lion, the bear, or the 
adder. The general image that is before 
the prophet’s mind is that of peace and 
safety, such as that would be if a change 
were to be produced in wild animals, 
making them tame, and peaceful, and 
harmless, 

This description of a golden age is 
one that is common in Oriental writers, 
where the wild beasts are represented 
as growing tame; where serpents are 
harmless ; and where all is plenty, peace, 
and happiness. Thus Jones, in his com- 
mentary on Asiatic poetry, quotes from 
an Arabic poet, [bn Onetn, p. 380: 


Justitia, a qua mansuetus fit lupus fame astric- 
us, 

Esuriens, licet hinnulum candidum videat— 

‘Justice, by which the ravening wolf, 

driven by hunger, becomes tame, al- 

though he sees a white kid.’ Thus, also, 

Ferdusi, a Persian poet : 

Rerum Dominus, Mahmud, rex potens, 

Ad cujus aquam potum veniunt simul agnus et 

lupus— 

‘Mahmud, mighty king, lord of events, 

to whose fountain the lamb and the wolf 

come to drink.’ Thus Virgil, Eclogue 

iv. 21: 

Ipsee lactee domum referent distenta capclle 

bera; nec magnos metuent armenta leones— 
Home their full udders, goats, unurged shall 


ear, 
Nor shall the herd the lordly lion fear. 
And immediately. after : 


Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
ccidet— 


The snake, and poison’s treacherous weed shall 
die. ranghan 
Again, Eclogue, v. 60: 


Neg pepe insidias pecori, nec retia cervis 
Ulla dolum mediantur: amat bonus otia Daphnis. 


So also Horace, Epod. xvi. 53, 54: 


Nec vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile, 
Nec intumescit alta viperis humus. 
See also Claudian, Lib. ii. v. 28, sq.; 
and Theocritus, Idyl xxiv. 84, as quoted 
by Gesenius and Rosenmiiller. 

These passages are beautiful, and 
highly poetic; but they do not equal 
the beauty of the prophet. There is 
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an exquisite sweetness in the passage|and a little child safe in their midst. 
of Isaiah—in the picture which he has} (2.) It was, in Jact, partially fulfilled 
drawn—particularly in the introduction | in the earliest times of the gospel, and 


of the security of the young child, which 
does not occur in the quotations from 
the heathen poets. 

That this passage is descriptive of 
the times of the Messiah, there can be 
no doubt. It has been a question, to 
what particular part of his reign the 
prophet has reference. Some have 
referred it to the time when he came, 
and to the influence of his gospel in 
mitigating the ferocity of his enemies, 
and ultimately disposing them to suffer 
Christ-ans to live “with them—the in- 
furiated enemies of the cross, under the 
emblem of the wolf, the bear, the leo- 
pard, and the adder, becoming willing 
that the Christian, under the emblem 
of the lamb, and the kid, should live 
with them without molestation. This 
is the interpretation of Vitringa. Others 
have referred it to the Millennium—as 
descriptive of a state of happiness, 
peace, and universal security then. 
Others have referred it to the second 
coming of the Messiah, as descriptive 
of a time when it is supposed that he 
will reign personally on the earth, and 
when there shall be universal security 
ind peace, and when the nature of ani- 
mals shall be so far changed, that the 
ferocity of those which are wild and 
ravenous shall cease, and they shall 
become harmless to the defenceless. 
Without attempting to examine these, 
opinions at length, we may, perhaps, : 
express the sense of the passage by the | 
tollowing observations :—(1.) The eye 
of the prophet is fixed upon the reign 
of the Messiah, not with reference to 
time, but with reference to the actual 
tacts of that reign. He saw the scene, 
pass before his mind in vision (see tho | 
Introduction, § 7, iii. (4.) (5.), and it 
is not the nature of such descriptions 
to mark the time, but the order, ier 


passing aspect of the scene. Under 
the reign of the Messiah, he saw that 


has been everywhere. Under that 
gospel, the mad passions of men have 
been subdued; their wild ferocious 
nature has been changed ; their love of 
conquest, and war, and blood taken 
away; and the change has been such 
as would be beautifully symbolized by 
the change of the disposition of the 
wolf and the leopard—suffering the in- 
nocent and the harmless to live with 
them in peace. (3.) The scene will 
not be fully realized until the reign of 
the Messiah shall be extended to all 
nations, and his gospel shall every- 
where accomplish its full effects. The 
vision of Isaiah here has not yet re- 
ceived a full completion; nor will it 
until the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, ver. 9. ‘The 
mind is, therefore, still directed onward. 
In future times, UNDER THE REIGN OF 
THE Messiau, what is here described 
shall occur—a state of security, and 
peace, and happiness. Isaiah saw that 
splendid vision, as in apicture, pass before 
the mind ; the wars, and persecutions, 
and trials of the Messiah’s kingdom 
were, for a time at least, thrown into the 
back ground, or not represented, and, in 
that future time, he saw what is here 
represented. It has been partially ful- 
filled—in all the changes which the 
Messiah’s reign has made in the natu- 
ral ferocity and cruelty of men ; in all 
the peace which at any time the church 
has been permitted to enjoy ; in all the 
revolutions promoting human safety, 
welfare, and happiness, which Chris- 
tianity has produced. It is to receive 
the complete fulfilment—es aworsAicpe 
—only in that future time when the 
gospel shall be everywhere established on 
the earth. The essential thing, thero. 
fore, in the prophecy, is the representa- 
tion of the peace, safety, and harmony 
which shall take place under the Mes- 
siah. So to speak, it was a taking out, 


this would occur. Looking down dis-j| and causing to pass before the mind of 
tant times, as on a beautiful landscape, | the prophet, all the circumstances of 
he perceived, under the mild reign of | harmony, order, and love in his reign 
the Prince of peace, a state of things | —as, in a beautiful panoramic view of a 
which would be well represented by: Jandscape, the beauties of the whole 
the wolf dwelling with the Jamb, the scene may be made to pass before the 
leopard crouching down with the kid, mind; the circumstances that might 
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even then, if surveyed closely, give 
pain, were hid from the view, or lost in 
the loveliness of the whole scene. (4.) 
That it does not refer to any literal 
change in the nature of animals, so 
that the ferocity of the untamed shall 
be wholly laid aside, the disposition to 
prey on one another wholly cease, and 
the poisonous nature of the adder be 
destroyed, seems to me to be evident— 
(a) Because the whole description has 
a highly figurative and poetical cast. 
(5) Because such figurative expressions 
are common in all poetry, and especially 
among the Orientals. (c) Because it 
does not appear how the gospel has any 
tendency to change the nature of the 
lion, the bear, or the serpent. It acts 
on men, not on brutes; on human hearts, 
not on the organization of wild animals. 
(d) Because such a state of things conld 
not occur without a perpetual miracle, 
changing the physical nature of the 
whole animal creation, The lion, the 
wolf, the panther, are made to live on 
flesh. ‘The whole organization of their 
teeth and digestive powers is adapted to 
this, and this alone. To fit them to live 
on vegetable food, would require a change 
in their whole structure, and confound 
all the doctrines of natural history. The 
adder is poisonous, and nothing but a 
miracle would prevent the poisonous 
secretion, and make his bite innocuous. 
But where is a promise of any such 
continued miracle as shall change the 
whole structure of the animal creation, 
and make the physical world different 
from what itis? It is indeed probable 
that wild animals and venomous serpents 
will wholly retire before the progress of 
civilization and Christianity, and that 
the earth may be inhabited everywhere 
with safety—for such is the tendency 
of the advance of civilization—but this 
is a very different thing from a change 
in the physical nature of the animal 
creation. The fair interpretation of 
this passage is, therefore, that revolu- 
tions will be produced in the wild and 
evil passions of men—the only thing 
with which the gospel has to do—as 
great as cd a change were produced in 
the animal creation, and the most fero- 
cious and the most helpless should dwell 
together.— The wolf (ayt zéebh) is a! 
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well-known animal, so called from his 
yellow or golden colour. The Ilebrew 
name is formed by changing ™ /é in 
the word sit ziéhabh, gold, to 8 aleph. 


—Bochart. The wolf, in the Scriptures, 
is described as ravenous, fierce, cruel ; 
and is the emblem of that which is 
wild, ferocious, and savage among men ; 
Gen. xlix. 27: ‘Benjamin shall ravin 
as a wolf;’ Ezek. xxii. 27: ‘ Her princes 
in the midst thereof are like wolves 
ravening the prey ;’ Matt. vii. 15: ‘ Be- 
ware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves ;’ John x. 12; 
Matt. x. 16; Luke x. 3; Acts xx. 29. 
The wolf is described as sanguinary and 
bloody (Ezek. xxii. 27), and as taking 
its prey by night, and as therefore 
particularly an object of dread ; Jer. v. 
6: ‘A wolf of the evenings shall spoil 
them; Hab. i. 8: ‘Their horses are 
more fierce than the evening wolves ;’ 
Zeph. iii. 3: ‘ler judges are evening 
wolves, they gnaw not the bones till 
to-morrow.’ In the Scriptures, the 
wolf is constantly represented in con- 
trast with the lamb; the one the emblem 
of ferocity, the other of gentleness and 
innocence; Matt. x. 16; Luke x. 3. The 
heathen poets also regard the wolf as 
an emblem of ferocity and cruelty ; 
Inde lupi cen 
Raptores, atra in nebula, quos improba ventris 
Exegit cecos rabies, etc — 
(Virg. un. ii. 355, 3g.) 
As hungry wolves, with raging appetite, 
Scour through the ficlds, nor fear the stormy 
Thic?th — 
Their whelps at home expect the promised food, 


And long to temper their dry chaps in hlood— 
So rushed we forth at once. Dryden. 


Cervi, luporum prada rapacium. 

Ifor. Car. Lib. iv. Ode iv. 50. 
See a full illustration of the nature and 
habits of the wolf in Bochart, Hicroz. 
Part i. B. iii. ch. x. pp. 821-830. (Shall 
dwell, 3. Shall sojourn, or abide. 


The word usually denotes a residence 
for a time only, away from home, not 9 
permanent dwelling. The idea here is, 
that they shall remain peacefully to- 
gether. ‘The same image occurs in ch, 
Ixv. 25, in another form: ‘ ‘The wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together.’ {The 
lamb. Everywhere the emblem of 
mildness, gentleness, and innocence ; 
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7 And the cow and the bear;lie down together: and tho lion 
shall feed; their young ones shall | shall eat straw like the ox. 


and, therefore, applied often to the}siveness and innocence. QJ And the 
people of God, as mild, inoffensive, and} young lion. The Hebrew word hero 
forbearing ; John xxi. 15; Luke x. 3;| used—e2—denotes one that is old 
Isa. xl. 2. It is very often applicd, by enough to go abroad for prey. It is 
way of eminence, to the Lord Jesus| employed as emblematic of dangerous 
Christ ; John i. 29; Acts vill. 32; Isa.! enemies (Ps. xxxiv. 2; xxxv. 17; lviii. 
ii. 7; 1 Pet. i. 19; Rev. v. 6, 8, 12, 1385/7); and also as emblematic of young 
vi. 16; vii. 9, 10, 14, 17, ce al. {J And/ heroes, or defenders of a state ; Ezck. 
the leopard. “2inimer The leopard, | xxxviii.18;Nah. ii. 14. {And the fatling. 
a well-known wild beast, was regarded] The calf or other animal that was well 
in Oriental countries as second in dignity | fed, and that would be therefore particu- 
only to the lion. ‘The Arabic writers | Jarly an object of desire to a wild beast. 
say, ‘He is second in rank to the lion, | Thebeauty of the imageis heightened, by 
and, as there is a natural hatred between | the circumstance that now the ravenous 
them, victory is alternate between them.’ | beast would live with that which usually 
IIence, in the Scriptures, the lion and| excites its keenest appetite, without 
the leopard are often joined together as | attempting to injureit. {J And a little 
animals of the same character and rank; | chi/d shall lead them. ‘This is a pecu- 
Cant. iv. 8: hharly beautiful image introduced into 
From the lions’ den, the picture of peace and prosperity. 
From the mountains of the leopards. Naturally, the lion and the leopard are 
olijcets of dread tu a young child. But 
here, the state of peace and safety is 
represented as not only so entire that 
the child might live with them in safety, 
but their natural ferocity is so far sub- 
dued and tamed, that they could be Jed 
by him at his will. The verisimilitudo 
of the picture is increased by the cir- 
cumstance, that these wild beasts may 
be so far tamed as to become subject to 
the will of a man, and even of a child. 
7. And the cow and the bear shall 
bi That is, together. Animals that 
y nature do not dwell together, where 
by nature the one would be the prey of 
the other, shall dwell together—animage 
of safety and peace. § And the lion 
shall cat straw like the ox. A repre- 
The image here used by Isaiah, that ‘the| Scntation of the change that will take 
leopard should Jie down with the kid,’| place under the reign of the Messiah in 
as an emblem of peace and safety, occurs ; the natural disposition of men, and in 
almost in the same form in the Sybilline. the aspect of society ; as great as f the 
oracles, Lib. iii: ion were to lose his natural appetite for 
blood, and to live on the usual food of 
theox. This cannot be taken literally; 
‘ Leopards shall feed together with kids.’ | for such an interpretation would suppose 
Sce Bochart, Hicroz. Part i. B. iii. ch.) a change in the physical organization of 
vii. pp. 786-791. GY With the kid.! the lion—of his appetites, his teeth, his 
The young of the goat; Gen. xxxvii. 21;; digestive organs—a change which it 
Ley. xxiii. 19; Luke xv. 29. Like the] would be absurd to suppose will ever 
lamb, it was an emblem of gentleness, | exist. It would in fact make him a 
mildness, and inoffensiveness. { And {| different being. And it is clear, there- 
the calf. Another emblem of inoflen- (fore, that the whole passage is to be 


Sce Jer. v. 6, and Hos, xiii. 7: 


Therefore I will he wnto them as a lion, 
As a leopard by the way will I observe them. 


The leopard is distinguished for his 
spots; Jer. xii. 23: ‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots?’ it has small white eyes, wide 
jaws, sharp teeth, and is represented 
as extremely cruel to man. It was 
common in Palestine, and was an ob- 
ject of great dread. It Jurked for its 
prey like the lion, and seized upon it 
suddenly (Jer. v. 6; Hos. xiii. 7), and 
was particularly distinguished for its 
velocity (Ilab. i. &), and is often re- 
ferred to in the classic writers as an 
emblem of flectness. See Bochart. 
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8 And the sucking child shall 
play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the ! cockatrice’ den. 


@ Job.5.23; ch.35,9; Rev.21.7. 
5 Ps.72.19; Hab.3.14. 


1 or, adder’s. 


interpreted in a moral sense, as denoting 
great and important changes in society, 
and in the hearts of men. 

8. And the sucking child. An em- 
blem here of harmlessness and inno- 


cence. The change in the world, under 
the Messiah, shall be as great as if a 
sucking infant should be able to play 
unharmed with a venomous serpent. 
q Shall play. Shall delight himself 
(9v9v) as children usually engage in 
their sports; comp. Prov. viii. 30, 81; 
Ps. exix. 24. 4i On the hole of the asp. 
Over, or around the cavern, hole, or 
place of retreat of the asp. He shall 
play over that place as safely as if the 
nature of the asp was changed, and it 
had become innocuous. The Hebrew 
word here rendered asp (RQ péthén) 


denotes the serpent usually called the 
asp, whose poison is of such rapid opera- 
tion that it kills almost instantly ; sce 
Job xx. 14, 16; Ps. Iviii. 4; xei. 13; Deut, 
xxxii. 33, The word occurs in no other 
places in the Old Testament. This 
serpent issmall. Tt is found particularly 
in Egypt, though also in other places ; 
see Note on Job xx. 14. It is here used | 
as the emblem of the more sudden, 
malignant, and violent passions; and 
the idea is, that under the Messiah a 
change would be wrought in men of 
malignant and deadly passions as signal 
as if the asp or adder were to lose his 
venom, and become innecuous to a child. 
§] And the weaned child. But still, a 
oung and helpless child. The image 
is varied, but the same idea is retained. 
q Shall put his hand. That is, he shall 
do it sately, or uninjured. {] On the 
cockatrice’ den. Marg. ‘ Adder’s.’ 
The word here rendered cockatrice 
("A¥ER tz¥phont) occurs only in the 
following places: Isa. xiv. 29; xi. 8; 
lix. 5; Prov. xxiii. 32; Jer. vili. 17. 
In all these places, it is rendered cocka- 
trice, except in Prov. xxiii. 32. The 
cockatrice was a fabulous kind of ser- 
pent, supposed to be hatched from the 
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9 They shall not hurt¢ nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountam: 
for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lorn, as the 
waters cover the sea, 


The serpent here de- 
signated is, doubtless, a species of the 
adder, more venomous, perhaps, than 
the pethen, but still belonging to the 
same species. Bochart (Hteroz. P. ii. 
lib. iii. ch. ix.) supposes that the basilisk 
is intended—a species of serpent that, 
he says, was supposed to poison even 
with its breath. ‘The general idea is 
the same here as above. It is in vain 
to attempt to spiritualize these expres- 
sions, and to show that they refer to 
certain individuals, or that the animals 
here designated refer to particular 
classes of the enemies of the gospel. 
It is a mere poetic description, denoting 
great peace and security; and all the 
changes in the mad, malignant, and 
envenomed passions of men, that may 
be necessary to produce and perpetuate 
that peace. Pope has versified this 
description in the following beautifal 
manner : 


The datas with wolves shall graze the verdant 
mead, 
And boys, in flowery bands, the tigers lead. 
The stcer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk, and speckled snake; 
Pleased, tlie green lustre of the scales survey, 
And, with their forked tongue, shall innocently 
play. Messiah. 
9. They shall not hurt. That is, 
those who are designated above under 
the emblems of the lion, the leopard, 
the bear, and the adder. 4] Nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain. Mount Zion; 
here used, as elsewhere, to denote the 
seat of his reign on the earth, or his 
church ; Notes, ch. i. 8; ii. 4. The 
disposition of men, naturally ferocious 
and cruel, shall be changed so entirely, 
that the causes of strife and contention 
shall cease. ‘They shall be disposed to 
do justice, and to promote each other's 
welfare everywhere. {[ For the carth. 
That is, in the times of the Messiah. 
It does not say that it shall be «mme- 
diate under his reign, but under his 
reign this shall occur on the earth, 
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10 And in that day there shall 
be a “root of Jesse, which shall 
stand for an ensign of the people; 


Zhe knowledge of the Lord. This 
is put for piety, as the fear of the Lord 
often is. The earth shall be full of a 
correct understanding of the existence, 
pertections, plans, and claims of God ; 
and shall be disposed to yield to those 
claims—thus producing universal peace. 


qi As the waters cover the sea. That 
is, the depths or the bottom of the sea ; 
comp. Hab, ii. 14. The vast waters 
of the ocean cover all its depths, find 
their way into all the caverns, flow into 
all the recesses on the shore—and thus 
shall the knowledge of Jzenovan spread 
like deep, flowing waters, uutil the earth 
shall be pervaded and covered with it. 
Tt is evident that a time is here spoken 
of which has not yet fully come, and the 
mind is still directed onward, as was 
that of the prophet, to a future period 
when this shall be accomplished. The 
prophecy has been indeed in part ful- 
filled. Wherever the gospel has spread, 
its effect has been just that which is 
predicted here. It has calmed and 
subdued the angry passions of men ; 
changed their feelings and their con- 
duct; disposed them to peace; and 
tended to mitigate national ferocity, to 
produce kindness to captives, and to 
those who had been oppressed. It has 
mitigated laws that were cruel and 
bloody; and has abolished customs, 
ames, sports, and pastimes that were 
erocious and savage. It has often 
changed the bitter persecutor, as it did 
Saul of Tarsus, to the mildness and 
gentleness of a lamb ; and it has spread 
an influence over nations tending to 
produce humanity and _ benevolence. 
It has produced mildness, gentleness, 
and love, in the domestic circle ; changed 
the cruel and lordly husband to a com- 
panion and friend; and the character 
of the stern and inexorable father to one 
of paternal kindness and peace. Wher- 
ever it has spread in truth and not in 
form merely, it has shed a mild, calm- 
ing, and subduing influence over the 
passions, laws, and customs of men. 
But its effects have been but partially 
felt ; and we are led, therefore, to look 
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to it shall the 3 Gentiles seek: and 
his rest ¢ shall be ! glorious. 


@ ver.1, ® Rom.15.9-12. 
e Mat.11,28; Heb.4.1, ac, l glory. 


forward to future times, when the pro- 
phecy shall be entirely fulfilled, and the 
power of the gospel shall be felt in all 
nations. 

10. And in that day. That future 
time when the reign of the Messiah 
shall be established; Note, ch. iii. 2; 
iv. 1. The prophet, having described 
the birth, and the personal charac- 
teristics of the great personage to whom 
he referred, together with the peaceful 
effects of his reign, proceeds to state 
the result of that reign in some other 
respects. The first is (ver. 10), that 
the Gentiles would be brought under 
his reign; the second (ver. 14), that it 
would be attended with the restoration 
of the scattered people of Judea; and 
the third (ver. 15, 16), that it would 
be followed by the destruction of the 
enemies of the people of God. {J There 
shall be a root of Jesse. ‘There shall 
be a sprout, shoot, or scion of the ancient 
and decayed family of Jesse ; see Note, 
v. 1. Chaldee, ‘ There shall be a son 
of the sons of Jesse.’ The word root 
here—w%—is evidently used in the 
sense of a root that is alive when the 
tree is dead; a root that sends up a 
shoot or sprout ; and is thus applied to 
him who should proceed from the ancient 
and decayed family of Jesse ; see ch. liii. 
2. Thus in Rev. v. 5, the Messiah is 
called ‘ the root of David,’ and in Rev. 
xxii. 16, ‘the root and the offspring of 
David.’ GY Which shall stand. There 
is reference here, doubtless, to the fact 
that military ensigns were sometimes 
raised on mountains or towers which 
were permanent, and which, therefore, 
could be rallying points to an army or 
a people. The idea is, that the root of 
Jesse, t.¢., the Messiah, should be con- 
spicuous, and that the nations should 
flee to him, and rally around him as a 
people do around a military standard. 
Thus the Saviour says (John xii. 32) : 
‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.’ 4 For an 
ensign. For a standard, or a sign 
around which they shall rally. { Of 
the people. That is, as the parallelism 
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11 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the Lorp shall set 
his hand again the second time to 
recover the remnant of his people, 
which shall be left, from ¢ Assyria, 


shows, of the Gentiles. § Zo tt shall 
the Gentiles seek. The heathen world 
shall Icok to it for safety and deliver- 
ance. In the Scriptures, the world is 
spoken of as divided into Jews and Gen- 
tiles. All who are not Jews come under 
this appellation. ‘This is a distinct pro- 
phecy, 
should be benefited by the work of the; 
Messiah, and constitute a part of his: 
kingdom. This fact is often referred 
to by Tsaiah, and constitutes a very 
material feature in his prophecies ; ch. 
xlii. 1, 6; xlix. 22; liv. 3; Ix. 3, 6, HI, 
16; Ixi. 6, 9; Ixif. 2; Ixvi. 12,19. The 
word seek here, is used in the sense of 
seeking as a Deliverer, or a Saviour : 
they shall apply to him for instruction, 
guidance, and salvation ; or they shall 
apply to him as a nation looks to its 
deliverer to protect it; comp. eh. viil. 
19; 2 Kings i. 3; Isa. Ixv. 1. GQ And 
his rest. The rest, peace, and quict- 
ness, which he shall give. ‘This evi- 
dently includes ali the rest or peace 
which he shall impart to those who seek 
him. The word mi ménuhha some- 


times denotes @ resting-place, or a 
habitation (Num. x. 33; Micah i). 10; 
Ps. exxxii. 8); but it also denotes a 
state of rest, quictness; Ruth 1. 9; 
Jer. xiv. 3; Ps. xxiil. 2; xev. 11; 
Deut. xii. 9; Isa. xxviil, 12; Ixvi. 1. 
Here it evidently means the latter. 
It may refer, (1.) To the peace which 
he gives to the conscience of the awak- 
ened and troubled sinner (Matt. xi. 28- 
30); or (2.) to the prosperity and peace 
which his reign shall produce. QJ Shall 
be glorious. Web. ‘Shall be glory.’ 
That is, shall be full of glory and 
honour. Tt shall be such as shall confer 
signal honour on his reign. The Chaldee 
understandsthis of his place of residence, 
his palace, or court. ‘ And the place of 
his abode shall be in glory.’ The Vul- 
gate renders it, ‘and his sepulchre shall 
be glorious.’ 


[‘ By his rest, we are not to understand his 
grave--or his death—or his Sabhath—or the rest - 
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and from Egypt, and from Pathros, 
and from Cush, and from Elam, and 
from Shinar, and from Hamath, 
and from the islands of the sea, 

a Zec.10.10,11. 


he gives his people—but his place of rest, his 
residence. ‘There is no need of supplying a 
preposition before glory, which is an abstract 
used for a concrete—glory, for glorious. The 
church, Christ’s home, shall be glorious from his 
presence, and the accession of the Gentiles,’— 
(Alexander.) This is a beautiful rendering; it 18, 
consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the passage, Some include both ideas.) 


11. And it shell come to pass. The 
prophet having, in the previous verse, 
stated the effect of the reign of the 
Messiah on the Gentile world, proceeds 
to state the result on the scattered 
Jews. Whether it is to be a literal 
re-collecting of the scattered tribes to 
the land of their fathcrs, has been a 
subject of debate, and is still so by 
expositors. We may be able to deter- 
mine what is the correct general inter- 
pretation after the particular phrases 
have been examined. {J Jn that day. 
That future time referred to in this 
whole prophecy. The word day is 
often used to denote a long time—or 
the time during which anything con- 
tinues, as the day denotes all the hours 
until it is terminated by night. So day 
denotes the time of a man’s life—‘ his 
day ;’ or time in general ; or the time 
when one shall be prominent, or be the 
principal object at that time. ‘Thus it 
is applied to the time of the Messiah, 
as being the period of the world in 
which he will be the prominent or dis- 
tinguished object ; John viii. 56: ‘ Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see my day;’ Luke 
xvii. 24: ‘So shall the Son of man be 
in his day.’ ‘The expression here means, 
that somewhcre in that future time, 
when the Messiah should appear, or 
when the world should be put under 
him as the Mediator, the event would 
take place which is here predicted. As 
the word ‘day’ includes all the time 
of the Messiah, or all his reign from his 
first to his second advent, it is not to 
be supposed that the event would take 
place when he was personally on earth. 
Isaiah saw it in vision, as ore of the 
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events which was to occur after the, either by collecting and reseuing them 
‘root of Jesse’ should stand as an from the regions into which they were 
ensign to the nations. {] ‘That the Lorp, scattered into one place, or by a spiritual 
shall set his hand. That Jznovan shall} turning to him, wherever they might be, 
undertake this, and accomplish it. ‘To| would mect the force of this word. If 
set the hand to anything is to under-| ¢n the lands where they were scattered, 
take to perform it. {J The second time.| and where they had wandered away from 
msz. ‘his word properly means, as the true God, they were converted, and 


it is here translated, the second time, pants ae cs aaa ro Pipa ea cig 
implying that the prophet here speaks meant by the word here. They would 
of a deliverance which would resemble, thew. he " uinchare ps bead hues 
eoaeease iy ea af ee es — covered to himself, by being delivered 
See ae ee “'Y | from their spiritual oppression. It isnot 
to which he here refers, he cannot mean necessary, therefore, to resort to the in- 
Sea ee Np tay ee terpretation that they should, in the 
aeatitis 7 fem salen q ae listan | ‘Second ‘deliverance, be restored literally 
nations, Besides, if that was the refer- | © the land of Canaan. Any argument 


for that doctrine from this passage must 
ence by the former deliverance, then bakers was ea 
that here mentioned as the ‘second ’|°® drawn from the word here used 


: ‘recover ’—and that that idea is not 
Se pine : ei rae ie necessarily involved in this word is 
a re iat captivity there wag | UNdantly manifest from its familiar 

Haagen vi in the Old Testament. All that 
not a collecting of the Jews from all the | US°,1" Ge wes Fr 
nations here specified. When the Jews | that word hee 7 nae they ee 
were led back to Judea under Nehemiah, be possessed by God as his people ; an 


ae ee . idea which is fully met by the supposi- 
ae t od fan Reve se ere cd "| tion that the scattered Jews everywhere 
: 2. 3 , 


oe drone“ thedalanda-of dhiewen’® “1b ic will be converted to the Messiah, and 


; : thus become his true people. For this 
evident, therefore, I think, that by the Se 
former deliverance to which the pro- use of the word, see Gen. xxv. 10; xlvii. 


>. wl) . e a4 9. 

phet here alludes—thedcliverance which Nate oun Ss Tey. ae - eon 
was to precede that desionated here as. 54 8? COE de AAV ont 
the second—he refers to the return| ot te a ee a does it apiopreattl 
from the captivity of Babylon ; and by | pa y t 1 pale ‘ 2 fe apie a 
the ‘second,’ to some still more future | Th sa ene ane o That is: 
recovery that should take place under the temnanior ike Joos ral called his 
the administration of the Messiah. This ; 


; ‘people. In all the predictions respecting 
thea bis ae pice ea AS the calamities tht should ae come 
ce gia period ] a os y Fone ; upon them, the idea is always held out 
Heb, « To possess,’ or, to obtain posses. “Hat the nation would not be wholly 
<a ee eee ae | extinguished ; but that, however great 
sion of—niip2 lignoth. Lhis word: the national judgments, a remnant 
properly means to obtain possession of | would still survive. This was parti- 
by purchasing or buying anything. But! cularly true in regard to the fearful 
it is also applied to any possession ob-| judgments which Moses denounced on 
tained of an object by power, labour, ! the nation if they should be disobedient, 
skill, or by delivering from bondage or and which have been so strikingly ful- 
captivity, and is thus synonymous with | filled; Deut. xxviii. As the result of 


redeem or deliver. Thus it is applied | those judgments, Moses does not say 
| 


Se 0 ee eee 


to the deliverance of the people from! that Jzuovau would annihilate the na- 
Egypt ; Deut. xxxii. 6; Ex. xv. 16; Ps.! tion, or extinguish their name, but that 
Ixxiv. 2. It means here, that Jenovau| they would be ‘left few in number,’ 
would redeem, rescue, recover his people ;' (Deut. xxviii. 62) ; that Jenovan would 
but it does not specify the mode in' scatter them among all people, from the 
which it would be donc. Any mode—' one end of the earth even to the other, 
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(Deut. xxviii. 64); and that among 
those nations they should find no ease, 
neither should the sole of their foot have 
rest, ver. 65. In like manner it was 
yredicted that they should be scattered 
a3verywhere. ‘I will scatter them also 
among the heathen, whom neither they 
nor their fathers have known. I will 
deliver them to be removed into all the 
kingdoms of the earth for their hurt, to 
be a reproach, a proverb, a taunt, and a 
curse, in all places whither I will drive 
them ;’ Jer. ix. 16; xxiv. 9,10. ‘I will 
execute judgments in thee, andthe whole 
remnant of thee will I scatter into all the 
winds ;’ Ezek. v. 10. ‘I willalso scatter 
them among the nations, among the 
heathen, and disperse them in the 
countries;’ Ezek. xii. 15. ‘I will sift 
the house of Israel among the nations, 
like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall 
not the least grain fall upon the earth. 
They shall be wanderers among the 
nations ;’ Amos ix. 9. ‘TI will make a 
full end of the nations whither I have 
driven thee, but I will not make a full 
end of thee, but correct thee in measure; 
yet will I not leave thee wholly unpun- 
ished ;’ Jer. xlvi. 28. From all these, 
and from numerous other passages in 
the Old Testament, it is evident that 
it was designed that the Jewish nation 
should never be wholly destroyed ; that 
though they were scattered among the 
nations, they should still be a distinct 
people ; that while other nations would 
wholly cease to exist, yet that a rem- 
nant of the Jewish people, with the 
national peculiarities and customs, would 
still survive. IIow entirely this has 
been fulfilled, the remarkable history of 
the Jewish people everywhere testifies. 
Their present condition on the carth, as 
a people scattered in all nations, yet 
surviving ; without a king and a temple, 
yet preserving their national prejudices 
and peculiarities, is a most striking ful- 
filment of the prophecy; see Keith's 
Evidence of the Fulfilment of Prophecy, 
p. 64-82. ] From Assyria, The name 


Assyria is commonly applied to that’ 
region of country which lies between: 


Media, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 


Babylon, and which is now called! 
The boundaries of the: 


Kurdistan. 
kingdom have often varied, and, as a 


kingdom or separate nation, it has long! 
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since ceased to exist. The name Assy- 
ria in Scripture is given, (1.) To ancient 
Assyria, lying east of the Tigris, and be- 
tween Armenia, Susiana, and Media— 
the region comprising mostly the modern 
kingdoms and the pashalic of Mosul. 
(2.) Most generally the name Assyria 
means the kingdom of Assyria, includ. 
ing Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and 
extending to the Euphrates; Isa.. vii. 
20; viii. 7. (3.) After the overthrow 
of the Assyrian empire, the name con- 
tinued to be applied to those countries 
which were formerly held under its 
dominion—including Babylonia (2 Kings 
xxiii. 29; Jer. ii. 18), Persia (Ezra vi. 
22), and Syria.—obinson; Calmet. 
It is in this place applied to that exten- 
sive region, and means that the Jews- 
scattered there—of whom there have 
always been many—shall be brought 
under the dominion of the Messiah. 
If the Nestorian Christians in the 
mountains of Kurdistan are the deseend- 
ants of the Jost ten tribes (see Note 
on ver. 12), then the reference here is, 
doubtless, tothem. ‘There are, however, 
other Jews there, as there always has 
been; see Dr. Grant’s work on ‘Zhe 
Nestorians, or, the Lost Ten Tribes,’ 
New York, 1841. J And from Eqypt. 
The well-known country in Africa, 
watered by the Nile. In all ages, there 
have been many Jews there. Its vicinity 
to Palestine; its remarkable fertility, 
and the advantages which it offered to 
them, attracted many Jews there ; and 
at some periods they have composed no 
inconsiderable part of the population. 
It was in this country that the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures into the 
Greek language, called the Septuagint, 
was made, for the use of the numerous 
Jews residing there. At present they 
are numerous there, though the exact 
number is unknown. During the reign 
ot Bonaparte, an estimate was made, for 
his information, of the number of Jews 
in the world, and, in that cstimate, 
1,000,000 was assigned to the Turkish 
empire—probably about a third part of 
allon theearth. A large portion of this 
number is in Egypt. J And from 
Pathros. This was one of the three 
ancient divisions of Egypt. It was the 
same as Upper Egypt, or the southern 
part of Egypt, the Coptic portion of 
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that country. The inhabitants of that} and least of all to the African Cush or 


country are called Pathrusini. 
that place many of the Jews retired in 
the calamities of the nation, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Isaiah ; 
Jer. xliv. 1, 15. For this act God 
severely threatened them ; see Jer. xliv. 
26-29. Gf And from Cush. The Chal- 
dee reads this, ‘And fron Judea.’ The 
Syriac, ‘And from Ethiopia.’ This 
country denotes, properly, the regions 
settled by the descendants of Cush, the 
eldest son of Ham; Gen. x. 8. Com- 
mentators have differed very much 
about the region understood in the 
Scriptures by the name Cush. Bochart 
supposes that by it the southern parts, 
of Arabia are always meant. Gesenius_ 
supposes, that by Cush is always meant! 
a region in Africa. Michaelis supposes | 
that by Cush the southern part of | 
Arabia and the Aftican Ethiopia were 
both intended. In the Scriptures, how- 
ever, it is evident that the name is given 
to different regions. (1.) Tt means what 
may be called the Oriental Cush, in- 
cluding the region of the ancient Susi- 
ana, and bounded on the south by the 
Persian Gulf, and on the west and 


To; Ethiopia; see Num. xii. 1, where the 


woman whom Moses married is called 
an ‘ Ethiopian,’ ( Heb. ‘Cushite’). Itcan 
be scarcely supposed that she came from 
the distant regions of Ethiopia in Africa, 
but it is evident that she came from 
some part of Arabia, Also Habakkuk 
lil, 7, says: 

I saw the tents of Cushan in afiiction; 


And the curtains of the land of Midian did 
tremble. 


From which it is evident, that Cushan 
and Midian were countries adjacent ; 
that is, in the southern part of Arabia; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxi. 16; xiv. 9  (3.) 
The word Cush is applied to Ethiopia, 
or the country south of Egypt, now 
called Abyssinia. ‘This country compre- 
hended not only Ethiopia above Syene 
and the cataracts, but likewise Thebais, 
or Upper Egypt; comp. Jer. xiii. 23; 
Dan. xi. 3; Ezek. xxx. 4, 5; Isa. xliv, 
14; see Notes on Isa. xviii. 1. ‘To which 
of these regions the prophet here reters, 
it 18 not easy to determine. As the 
other countries here mentioned, how- 
ever, are chicfly in the East, it is most 
natural to suppose that he r-fers to the 


southwest by the Tigris, which sepa-| Ortental Cush mentioned unc.r the first 
rates it from the Arabian Irak. ‘This division. The general idea of the pro- 
province has the name Chusastan, or phet is plain, that the scattered Jews 
Chusistan, and was, probably, the an; should be gathered back to God. J And 
cient Cush mentioned in Zeph. iii. 10: from Elam. ‘This was the name of a 
‘From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, ' country originally possessed by the Per- 
(Heb. Cush), my suppliants, even the! sians, and so called from the son of 


daughter of my dispersed, shall bring 
mine offering.” The principal rivers 
there were the Ulai, the Kur, the Cho- 
bar, and the Choaspes. ‘The sume place 
is referred to in 2 Kings xvii. 24, where 
the king of Assyria is said to have 
‘brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Ava,’ where the word 
Cuthah evidently refers to Cush, the 
Armenian mode of pronouncing Cush 
by exchanging the letters Shin fur Zav, 
as they always do in pronouncing A shur, 
ealling it Athur, &c.; see the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, and the Syriac version, 
passim. (2.) Cush, as employed by 
the Hebrews, uswally denoted the south- 
ern parts of Arabia, and was situated 
chiefly along the coast of the Red Sea, 
since there are several passages of 
Scripture where the name Cush occurs, 
which can be applied to no other country, 


Shem of the same name; Gen. xiv. 1. 
Tt was the southern part of Persia, 
situated on the Persian Gulf, and in- 
cluded, probably, the whole of the region 
now called Susiana or Chusistan. ‘The 
city Susa or Shushan was in it; Dan. 
vin. 2, § And from Shinar. This 
was a part of Babylonia, and is supposed 
to be the plain lying between the ‘Tigris 
and the Euphrates; Gen. x. 10; xi. 2; 
Dan. i. 2; Zech. v. 11. It was the 
region elsewhere called Mesopotamia. 
The LXX. render it, ‘ And from Baby- 
lon;’ and it is remarkable that Luke 
(Acts ti. 9), where he has reference, 
probably, to the place, speaks of ‘the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia’ as among 
those who heard ‘the wonderful works 
of God’ in their own language. It was 
in this plain that the tower of Babel 
was commenced ; Gen. x, And from 
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12 And he shall set up an en- 
sian@ for the nations, and shall 
assemble the outcasts of Israel, 

@ ch.18.3, 8 Pe,147.2; ch.97.13; 56.8. 


Hamath ; see Note, ch. x. 9. 
| 


and gather together the ¢ dispersed 
of Judah from the four corners ! of 
the carth. 

o Jn.7.35; 38.1.1, 1 wings. 


any thing for destruction (Jer. vili. 13); 
and hence to take out of the way, to 
kill, destroy ; 1 Sam. xv. 6; Ezek. xxiv. 
29. Ilere, it is evidently synonymous 
with the word ‘recover’ in ver. 11. It 
cannot be proved that it means that 
God will literally re-assemble all the 
scattered Jews ; for the collecting them, 
or regathering them to himself as his 
people, though they may be still scat- 
tered among the nations, ts all that the 
words necessarily imply. Thus when 
the word is used, as it is repeatedly, to 
denote the death of the patriarchs, where 
it is said they were ‘ gathered to their 
fathers,’ it docs not mean that they 
were buried in the same grave, or the 
same Vicinity, but that they were united 
to them in death; they partook of the 
same lot; they all alike went down to 


from the islands of the sea. This ex- 
pression probably denotes the islands 
situated in the Mediterranean, a part 
of which were known to the Hebrews. 
But, as geography was imperfectly 
known, the phrase came to denote the 
regions lying west of the land of Ca- 
naan; the unknown countries which 
were situated in that sca, or west of it, 
and thus included the countries lying 
around the Mediterranean. ‘The word 
translated ‘islands’ here (a**s) means 
properly habitable dry land, in opposi- 
tion to water ; Isa. xli1. 13: ‘I will make 
the rivers dry land ;’ where to translate 
it islands would make nonsense. Hence, 
it means also land adjacent to water, 
either washed by it, or surrounded by 
it, that is, a maritime country, coast, or : 
island. ‘I'hus it means coast when ap-| the dead; Gen. xxv. 8; xxxv. 29; xlix, 
plied to Ashdod (Isa. xx. 6); to ‘I'yre | 29; Num. xx. 24; Deut. xxxii. 50. | Zhe 
{Isa. xxii. 2, 6); to Peloponnesus or , %técasts o/ Israel. The name ‘ Israel, 
Greece (called Chittim, Ezek. xxvii. 6). applied at first to all the descendants 
Jt means an zsland when applied to | of Jacob, came at Iength to denote the 
Caphtor or Crete (Jer. xlvii. 4; Amos| ‘kingdom of Israel,’ or of the ‘ten 
ix. 7). The word was commonly used tribes,’ or of ‘Ephraim,’ as the tribes 
by the IIebrews to denote distant regions which revolted under J eroboam were 
beyond the sea, whether coasts or islands, | called. In this sense it is used in the 
aud especially the maritime countrics Scriptures after the time of _Jeroboam, 
of the West, to them imperfectly known ; and thus it acquired a technical signifi. 
through the voyages of the Phenicians ;| cation, distinguishing it from Judah. 
sce Note on ch. xli. 1; comp. Isa. xxiv. | J Zhe dispersed of Judah. ‘Judah,’ 
15; x). 15; xlii. 4, 10, 12; li. 5. also, though often used in a gencral 
‘ sense to denote the Jews as such, without 
; reference to the distinction in tribes, is 
ace ech 10. 7 he Messiah shall stand ; also used technically to denote the king- 
in — of the nations, as a standard is | dom of Judah, as distinguished from the 
creche , by a military Jeader. = An en- kingdom of Isracl. ‘The tribe of Judah 
sign or standard was usually lifted up| yas much larger than Benjamin, and 


on the mountains or on some Si name of the latter was lost in the 


12. And he shall set up an ensign; 


place (comp. ch. xviii, 3); and the! tmor, A considerable part of the ten 
meaning here is, that the Messiah would | 51.95 returned arain to their own land 


ti the Rea ae object nore Pera with those of the tribes of Judah and 
te RauCns oe rally. {{ And sha Benjamin ; a portion remained still in 
assemble. This word, }Dy dséph, pro-| the countrics of the East, and were in- 
perly means, to gather, collect, to as-|termingled with the other Jews who 
semble together, as fruits are collected | remained there. All distinctions of tlic 
for preservation (Ix. xxiii. 10); to cel-j tribes were gradually abolished, and 
lect a people together (Num. xxi. 16);| there is no reason to think that the 
to gather or collect gold ; 2 Kings xxii. 4. | ‘ten tribes,’ here referred to by the name 
Tt may also mean to gather or collect !< Israel,’ have now anywhere a distinct 
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13 The ¢envy also of Ephraim 
shall depart, and the adversaries 
@ Jer.3.18; Eze.87.17,22; Hos.1.11. 


and separate existence ; see this point 


fully proved in a review of Dr. Grant’s 
work on ‘ Zhe Nestorians, or, the Lost 
Len Tribes,’ inthe Bib. Rep. for October 
1841, and January 1842, by Prof. Ro- 
binson. ‘The literal meaning here then 
would be, that he would gather the re- 
mains of those scattered people, whether 
pertaining to ‘ Israel’ or ‘Judah,’ from 
the regions where they were dispersed. 
It does not necessarily mean that they 
would be regathered in their distinctive 
capacity as ‘Israel’ and ‘Judah, or 
that the distinction would be still pre- 
served, but that the people of God would 
be gathered together, and that all sources 
of alienation and discord would cease. 
The meaning, probably, is, that under 
the Messiah all the remains of that 
scattered people, in all parts of the 
earth, whether originally appertaining 
to ‘Israel’ or ‘ Judah,’ should be col- 
lected into one spiritual kingdom, con- 
stituting one happy and harmonious 
people. ‘To the fulfilment of this, it is 
not necessary to be supposed that they 
would be literally gathered into one 
place, or that they would be restored to 
their own Jand, or that they would be 
preserved as a distinct and separate 
community. ‘The leading idea is, that 
the Messiah would sect up a glorious 
kingdom in which all causes of aliena- 
tion and discord would cease. { From 
the four corners of the earth. Chaldee, 
‘From the four winds of the earth.’ 
The LXX. render it, ‘From the four 
wings (eersedyer) of the earth.’ It 
means, that they should be collected to 
God from each of the four parts of the 
earth—the east, the west, the north, and 
the south. The IIebrew word here ren- 
dered ‘corners,’ means properly wings. 
It is applied, however, to the corner, or 
border of a thing, as a skirt, ov mantle 
(1 Sam. xxiv, 5, 11; Deut. xxiii. 1); 
and hence to the boundaries, or corners 
of the earth, because the earth seems to 
have been represented as a quadrangular 
plain ; Ezek. vii. 2. 

13. Zhe envy also. The word envy 
here, is used in the sense of hatred, or 
the hatred which arose from the ambi- 
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of Judah shall be cut off; Ephraim 
shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim. 


tion of Ephraim, and from the pros- 
perity of Judah. Ephraim here, 1s the 
name for the kingdom of Israel, or the 
ten tribes. The reasons of their envy 
and enmity towards Judah, all arising 
from their ambition, were the follow- 
in¢:—(1.) This tribe, in connection 
with those which were allied to it, con- 
stituted a very large and flourishing 
part of the Jewish nation. They were, 
therefore, envious of any other tribe 
that claimed any superiority, and par- 
ticularly jealous of Judah. (2.) They 
occupied acentral and commanding po- 
sition in Judea, and naturally claimed 
the pre-eminence over the tribes on the 
north. (3.) They had been formerly 
highly favoured by the abode of the ark 
and the tabernacle among them, and, 
on that account, claimed to be the na- 
tural Acad of the nation; Josh. xviii. 1, 
8,10; Jude. xviii. 31; xxi. 19; 1 Sam. 
i. 3, 24.  (4.) When Saul was king, 
though he was of the tribe of Benjamin 
(1 Sam. ix. 2), they submitted peace- 
ably to his reign, because the Benjamin- 
ites were in alliance with them, and 
adjacent tothem. But when Saul died, 
and the kingdom passed into the hands 
of David, of the tribe of Judah, their 
natural rival, thus exalting that power- 
ful tribe, they became dissatisfied and 
restless. David kept the nation united ; 
but on his death, they threw off the 
yoke of his successor, and became £ 
separate kingdom. I'rom this time, 
their animosities and strifes became an 
important and painful part of the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation, until the 
kingdom of Ephraim was removed. 
The language here is evidently figura- 
tive, and means, that iu the time here 
referred to uNDER THE Messian, the 
causes of animosity, before existing, 
would cease; that contentions between 
those who are, by nature, brethren, and 
who ought to evince the spirit of breth- 
ren, would come to an end; and that 
those animosities and strifes would be 
succeeded by a state of amity and 
peace. When the scattered Jews shall 
be regathered to God under the Mes- 
siah, all the contentions among them 
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14 But they shall fly upon the|the east together; ®they shall lay 
shoulders of the Philistines toward | their hand upon Edom and Moab ; 
the west; they shall spoil 1 them of| and ¢the children of Ammon $shalf 


lithe children. 2 Edom and Moab shall be the | Obey them. 
laying on of their hand. @ ch,60.14, 3 their obedience. 


shall cease, and they shall be wnited | result from the conversion of the scat- 
under one king and prince. All the} tered Jewish people. The Jews under- 
causes of contention which had so long | stood this literally, as referring to the 
existed, and which had produced such | conquests over their enemies. But if 
disastrous results, would come to an|the exposition which has been given 
end. ‘The strifes and contentions of | of this chapter thus far is correct, the 
these two kingdoms, once belonging to | passage is to be interpreted as a figura- 
the same nation, and descended from | tive description of the triumph of the 
the same ancestors—the painful and ' people of God under the Messiah, The 
protracted family broil—was the object | time to which it refers, is that which 
that most prominently attracted the| shall succeed the conversion of the 
attention, then, of the prophets of God. | scattered Jews. The effect of the gos- 
The most happy idea of future blessed- | pel is represented under an image which, 
ness which was presented to the mind| to Jews, would be most striking—that 
of the prophet, was that period when | of conquest over the neighbouring na- 
all this should cease, and when, under | tions with whom they had been con- 
the Messiah, all should be harmony] tinually at war. Philistia, Edom, 
and love. { And the adversaries of | Moab, and Ammon, had been always 
Judah shall be cut off That is, Judah | the enemies of Judea ; and to the Jews, 
shall be safe; the people of God shall|no figurative representation could be 
be delivered from their enemies—refer- | more striking than that, after the union 
ring to the future pericd under -the|of Judah and Ephraim, they should 
Messiah, when the church should be] proceed in rapid and certain conquest 
universally prosperous. | Judah shall | to subdue their ancient and formidable 
not vex Ephraim. Shall not oppress,| enemies. ‘The meaning of the phrase 
disturb, or oppose. There shall be| ‘they shall fy,’ is, they shall hasten 
peace between them. Thechurch pros-| with a rapid motion, like a bird. They 
pers only when contentions and strifes| shall do it quickly, without delay, as 
cease; when Christians lay aside their| an eagle hastens to its prey. It indi- 
animosities, and love as brethren, and | cates their sudden/y engaging in this, 
are united in the great work of spread-| and the celerity and certainty of their 
ing the gospel around the world. That{ movements, As the united powers of 
time will yet come. When that time; Judah and Ephraim would naturally 
comes, the kingdom of the Son of God | make a sudden descent on Philistia, so 
will be established. Until that time,|the Jews, united under the Messiah, 
it will be in vain that the effort is| would go to the rapid and certain con- 
made to bring the world to the know- | version of those who had been the ene- 
ledge of the truth; or if not wholly} mies of the cross. {| Upon the shoul- 
in vain, the efforts of Christians who|ders. 3mo2a. There has been a great 
seek the conversion of the world wiil variety in the interpretation of this 
be retarded, embarrassed, and greatly passage; and it is evident that our 
enfeebled. How devoutly, therefore, translation does not express a very 
should every friend of the Redeemer | clear idea. ‘I'he LXX. render it, ‘ And 
pray, that all causes of strife may cease, | they shall fly in the ships of foreigners, 
and that his people may be united, as} and they shall plunder the sea.’ The 
the heart of one man, in the effurt to Chaldee, ‘ And they shall be joined 
bring the whole world to the knowledge with one shoulder {that is, they shall 
of the truth. be united shoulder to shoulder], that 

14, But they shall fly. The design | they may smite the Philistines who are 
of this verse is, to show the rapid and|in the west.’ The Syriac, ‘But they 
certain spiritual conquests which would ‘shall plough the Philistines ;’ that is, 
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15 And the Lorp shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian 


they shall subdue them, and cultivate 


their land. ‘The word rendered ‘shoul- 
der,’ means, properly, the shoulder, as 
of a man or beast (ch. xlvi. 7; xlix. 22; 
Num. vii. 9; Job xxxi. 22; Ezek. xxiv. 
4); the undersetiers or shoulders to 
support the lavers (1 Kings vii. 30); 
a corner or side of a building (Ex. 
xxxviii. 14); and is applied to the side 
of anything, as the side of a building, 
the border of a country, a city, or sea 
(1 Kings vi. 8; vii. 39; Num. xxxiv. 11; 
sosh. xv. 8, 10, 11, &c.) Here it 
seems to mean, not that the Jews 
would be borne upon the shoulder of 
the Philistines, but that they would 
make a sudden and rapid descent upon 
thetr borders; they would invade their 
territory, and carry their conquest ‘ to- 
ward the west.’ ‘The construction is, 
therefore, ‘they shall make a rapid 
descent on the borders of the Philis- 
tines,’ or, in other words, the spiritual 
conquest over the enemies of the church 
of God shall be certain and rapid. 
q The Philistines. Philistia was situ- 
ated on the southwestern side of the 
land of Canaan. ‘The Philistines were 
therefore adjacent to the Jews, and 
were often involved in war with them. 
They were among the most constant 
and formidable enemies which the Jews 
had. {J Zoward the west. This does 
not mean that they should be borne 
on the shoulders of the Philistines to 
the west ; but that they should make a 
sudden and rapid descent on the Philis- 
tines, who were west of them. It stands 
opposed to the nations immediately 
mentioned as lying cast of the land of 
Judea. QF They shall spoil. They 
shail piunder ; or, they shall take them, 
and their towns and property, as the 
spotl of war. That is, they shall van- 
quish them, and make them subject to 
them. According to the interpretation 
which has been pursued in this chapter, 
it means, that the enemies of God shall 
be subdued, and brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth, in a rapid and de- 
cisive manner. The language is that 
which is drawn from the idea of con- 
quest ; the idea is that of a rapid and 
far-spreading conversion among the na- 
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sea; and with his mighty wind 
shall he shake his hand over the 


tions, to the gospel. §& Them of the 


east. Ileb. ‘ The sons of the east ;* that 
is, the nations east of Judea. QJ They 
Shall lay their hand. eb. ‘ Edom and 
Moab shall be the laying on of their 
hand ;’ that is, they shall lay their 
hand on those nations for conquest and 
spoil ; they shall subdue them. { E:dom. 
Idumea; the country settled by the 
descendants of Esau—a country that 
was south of Judea, and extended from 
the Dead Sea to the Elanitic gulf of 
the Red Sea. ‘They were an indepen- 
dent people until the time of David, 
and were reduced to subjection by him, 
but they afterwards revolted and be- 
came again independent. They were 
often engaged in wars with the Jews, 
and their conquest was an object that 
was deemed by the Jews to be very 
desirable (see Notes on ch, xxxiv.) 
{@ And Moab. ‘The country of the 
Moabites was east of the river Jordan, 
on both sides of the river Arnon, and 
adjoining the Dead Sea. Their capital 
was on the river Arnon, They also 
were often involved in wars with tho 
Jews (comp. Deut. xxiii. 3; see Notes 
on ch. xv., xvi.) @ And the children 
of Ammon. The Ammonites, the de- 


scendants of Ammon, a son of Lot. 


Their country lay southeast of Judea 
(Deut. ii. 19-21). Their territory ex- 
tended from the river Arnon north to 
the river Jabbok, and from the Jordan 
far into Arabia. It was directly north 
of Moab. ‘They were often engaged, 
in alliance with the Moabites, in waging 
war against the Jews. J Shall obey 
them. Heb, ‘Shall be their obedience.’ 
All these descriptions are similar. They 
are not to be interpreted literally, but 
are designed todenote the rapid triumphs 
of the truth of God after the conversion 
of the Jews; and the sense is, that tho 
conquests of the gospel will be as sud- 
den, as great, and as striking over its 
enemies, as would have been the com- 
plete subjugation of Philistia, Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom, to the victorious 
army of the Jews. 

15. And the Lorp. The prophet 
goes on with the description of the 


! effeet which shall follow the return of 
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river, and shall smite it in theyseven streams, and make men go 
over } dry-shod. 


i in shoes, 


the scattered Jews to God. ‘The lan-: of the children of Israel from Egypt 
guage is figurative, and is here drawn , ‘The imagery is all drawn from that. 
from that which was the great store- ; But, in their departure, the Nile con- 
house of all.the imagery of the Jews— ; stituted no obstruction. Their placo 
the deliverance of their fathers from the | of residence, in Goshen, was cast of the 
bondage of Egypt. ‘The general sense | Nile. All the obstruction that they 
is, that all the embarrassments which: met with, from any sea or river, was 
would tend to impede them would be} from the Red Sea. (3.) The Red Sea 
removed ; and that God would make jis divided, at its northern extremity, 
their return as casy and as safe, as; into two bays, or forks, which may bo 
would have been the journey of their: called the tongues of the sea, and across 
fathers to the land of Canaan, if the|one of which the Israelites passed in 
‘Egyptian Sea’ had been removed en- | going from Egypt. Of these branches, 
tirely, and if the ‘river,’ withits ‘seven | the western one was called the Tero- 
streams,” by nature so formidable a| polite branch, and the eastern, the 
barrier, had been dried up, and a path| Elanitic branch. It was across the 
had been made to occupy its former | western branch that they passed. When 
place. Ficuratively, the passage means, | it is said that Jchovah would ‘ destroy’ 
that all the obstructions to the peace | this, it means that he would dry it up 
and safety of the people of God would [so that it would be no obstruction ; in 
be removed, and that their way would | other words, he would take the most 
be easy and sate. Jf Zhe tonque. ‘The | formidable obstructions to the progress 
Ilebrews applied tle word ‘tongue’ to | of his people out of the way. { And 
anything that resembled a tongue—to | with his mighty wind. With a strong 
a bar of gold (Josh. vii. 21, 24); to afand powerful wind. Michaciis sup- 
flame of fire (Note, Isa. v. 24; comp. | poses that by this is meant a tempest, 
Acts ii. 3); to a bay of the sea, or a | But there is, more probably, a reference 
gulf, from its shape (Josh. xv. 5; xvill. [to a strong and steady hot wind, such 
19). So we speak of a tongue of land. {as blows over burning deserts, and such 
When it is said that the Lord would Jas would have a tendency to dry up 
‘utterly destroy ’ it, it is equivalent to }even mighty waters. The illustration 
saying that it would be entirely dried jis, probably, derived from the fact that 
up; that is,so as to present no obstruc- |a strong cast wind was employed to 
tion. 4 Of the Eyyptian Sea. Some |make a way through the Red Sea 
interpreters, among whom is Vitringa, |(Ex. xiv. 21). If the allusion here be 
have supposed that by the tongue of jrather to a mighty wind or a tempest, 
the Egyptian Sea licre mentioned, is {than to one that is hot, and that tends 
meant the river Nile, which flows into |to evaporate the waters even of the 
the Mediterranean, here called, as they jrivers, then it means that the wind 
suppose, the Eayptian Sea. Vitringa; would be so mighty as to part the 
observes that the Nile, before it flews | waters, and make a path through the 
into the Mediterranean, is divided into | river, as was done in the Red Sea and 
two streams or rivers, Which form the atthe Jordan. The idea is, that God 
Delta or the triangular territory Jying | would remove the obstructions to the 
between these two rivers, and bounded | rapid and complete deliverance and con- 
on the north by the Mediterranean, The | version of men. § Shall he shake his 
eastern branch of the Nile being the }Aand. This is to indicate that the 
largest, he supposes is called the tongue | mighty wind will be sent from God, 
or bay of the Exyptian Sca. But to}and that it is designed to effect this 
this interpretation there are obvions| passage through the rivers, The 
objections—(1.) It is not known that | shaking of the hand, in the Scripture, 
the Mediterranean js clxewhere called | is usually an indication of anger, or of 
the Exvptian Sea. (2.) This whole] strong and settled purpose (see ch. x. 
description pertains to the departure! 82; xiii. 2; Zech. ii.9). GY Over th. 
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16 And there shall be an highway | it was to Israel in the day that he 
for the remnant of his people, which | came up out of the land of Egypt. 
shall be left, from Assyria; like as @ Ex.14.29, 


a ed 


river. Many have understood this as|neans, loses itself in the Tigris; and 
referring to the Nile; but two consid- | this, after flowing by Opis, is finally 
erations show that the Euphrates is| discharged into the Red Sea. While 
rather intended—(1.) The term ‘tne} Cyrus was endeavouring to pass this 
river’ (“h3"1, Aiénnadhar) is usually ap-|river, which could not be performed 
lied to the Euphrates, called te river, without boats, one of the white conse- 
‘ie way of eminence; and when the crated horses boldly entering the stream, 
term is used without any qualification, | #9 his attempts to cross it, was borne 
that river is commonly intended (sce |®Way by the rapidity of the current, 
Notes, ch. vii. 20; viii. 7; comp. Gen. and totally lost, Cyrus, exasperated 
xxxi. 21; xxxvi. 37; 1 Kings iv. 21; by the accident, made a vow that he 


Ezra iv. 10, 16; v. 3). (2.) ‘The effect would render this stream so very insig- 
of this smiting of the river is said to nificant, that women should hereafter 
be (ver. 16) that there would be a high- be able to cross it without so much as 
way for the people from Assyria, which | Wetting their feet. Ile accordingly 
could be caused only by removing the | 8¥spended his designs on Babylon, and 
obstruction which is produced by the | divided his forces into two parts; he 
Euphrates lying between Judea and then marked out with a line, on each 
some parts of Assyria. {J And shall side of the river, one hundred and 
smite tt. That is, to dry it up, or to eighty trenches; these were dug ac- 
make it passable. J Jn the seven cording to his orders, and so great a 
streams. The word ‘streams’ here | number of men were employed that he 
(p*>in2) denotes streams of much Jess/2ccomplished his purpose; but he thus 
Alcencigne hance wiver: (Tis applied wasted the whole of that summer’ (sce 


: ae - | also Seneca, De Ira. iii. 21). JY Go 
to a valley with a brook running} (4,, dry-shod. Heb. ‘In shoes, or san- 


through it (Gen. xxvi. 19); and then dals.’ The waters in the innumerable 
to any small brook or stream, or rivu-| + ts to which the great river should 


let (Gen. xxxii. 24; Ps. Ixxiv. 15). 
IIere it denotes brooks or streams that be reduced, would be so shallow, that 
they could even pass them in their 


would be fordable. When it is said: “als witl ; ' 
that the river should be amitten ‘inj 2809'S Without wetting their feet—a 


the seven streams,’ the Ilebrew does strong figurative expression, denoting 
not mean that it was already divided that the obstruction would be com- 
into seven streams, and that God would ee ehachas ; 7 eee sui 
smite them, but it means, that God h ia ‘ha ie eae af id > Oe sa 
would smite it gnfo seven streams ox| ‘2%! that there would be no impeut- 


rivulets ; that is, into many such rivu- ene ee ya he eee oe 
lets (for the number seven is often used | 1°) 1 People trom cap ivity. —(Cal- 
to denote a large indefinite number, ¥in.) 

Note, ch. iv. 1); and the expression 16. And there shall be an highway. 
denotes, that though the river presented | All obstructions shall be removed, and 
an obstruction, in its natural size, which! they shall be permitted to return with- 
they could not overcome, yct God would | out hinderance (comp. Note on eh. xxxv, 
make new channels for it, and seatter! 8). {[ For the remnant of his people 
it into innumerable rivulets or small! from Assyria (Note, ver. 11). 4) Like 
streams, so that they could pass over it| as 22 was to Israel, &e. That is, God 
dry-shod. A remarkable illustration | will remove all obstructions as he did 
of this occurs in Iferodotus (i. 159):{ atthe Red Sea ; he will subdue all their 
‘Cyrus, in his march to Babylon, ar- | enemies; he will provide for their wants; 
rived at the river Gyndes, which, rising | and he will interpose by the manifest 
in the mountains of Maticne, and pass- | marks of his presence and protection, 
ing through the country of the Dar-!as their God and their friend.—The 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

Tris chapter is a part of the vision which was 
commenced in ch. x. 5. The prophet had fore- 
told the deliverance of the nation from tho 
threatened invasion of Sennacherib (ch. x.); he 
nad then looked forward to the times of the 
Messiah, and described the certainty, the char- 
acter, and the consequences of jhis reign (ch. xi.) 
The eleventh chapter closes with a reference to 
{he deliverance of the nation from the oppression 
of the Egyptians. That deliverance was cele- 
brated with a beautiful ode, which was sung by 
Miriam and ‘all the women,’ who ‘ went ont after 
her with timbrels and with dances’ (Ex. xv. 1-91). 
In imitation of that deliverance, Isaiah says, in 
this chapter, that the deliverance of which he 
speaks shall be celebrated also with a song of 
praise; and this chapter, therefore, is properly an 


general view of the chapter is, there- 
fore, that it refers to the triumph of 
the Messiah’s kingdom; that it is not 
yet fully accomplished ; and that the 
time is coming when the scattered Jews 
shall be regathered to God—not re- 
turned to their own Jand, but brought 


again under his dominion under thie , 
administration of the Messiah; and that 
this event shall be attended with a sud- 


den removal of the obstructions to the 


gospel, and to its rapid spread every-_ 
Comparing | 


where among the nations. 
this with the present state of the Jews, 
we may remark, in regard to this pro- 
spect—(1.) That they are now, and will 
continue to be, scattered in all nations. 
They have been driven to all parts of 
the earth—wanderers without a home 
—yet continuing their customs, rites, 
and peculiar opinions ; and continuing 
to live, notwithstanding all the efforts 
sf the nations to crush and cestroy 
them. (2.) ‘They speak nearly all the 
languages of the world. They are ac- 
quainted with all the customs, preju- 
dlices, and opinions of the nations of the 
earth. They would, therefore, be under 
no necessity of engaging in the laborious 
work of learning language—which now 
occupies so much of the time, and con- 
sumes so much of the strength of the 
modern missionary. (3.) The law of 
God is thus in all nations. It is in 
every synagogue ; and it has been well 
said, that the law there is like extin- 
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| expression of the feelings of the redeemed people 
of God, in view of his great mercy in interposing 
to save them. It should be read in view of the 
| great and glorious deliverance which God has 
wrought for us in the redemption of his Son; 
and with feelings of lofty gratitude that he has 
brought us from worse than Egyptian bondago— 
the bondage of sin. The song is far better ap- 
plied to the times of the Messiah, than it could 
be to anything which occurred under the Jewish 
dispensation. The Jews themselves appéar to 
have applied it to his time. On the last day of 
the feast of tabernacles, they brought water in 
a golden pitcher from the fountain of Siloam, 
and poured it, mingled with wine, on the sacri- 
fice that was on the altar, with great rejoicing 
(sce Notes, John vii. 14, 37). This custom was 
not required by Moses, and probably arose from 
the command in ver. 3 of this chapter. Our 
Saviour applied it to himself, to the bencfils of 


guished candles, and that all that is 
necdful to illuminate the world, is to 
light those candles. J.et the Jew every- 
where be brought to see the true mean- 
ing of his law; Jet the light of evangeli- 
cal truth shine into his synagogue, and 
the world would be at once illuminated. 
The truth would go with the rapidity of 
the sunbeams from place to place, until 
the whole earth would be enlightened 
with the knowledge of the Redeemer. 
(4.) The Jews, when converted, make 
the best missionaries. There isa fresh- 
ness in their views of the Messiah when 
they are converted, which Gentile con- 
verts seldom feel. ‘The apostles were 
all Jews; and the zeal of Paul shows 
what converted Jews will do when they 
hecome engaged in making known the 
‘true Messiah. If it has been a charac- 

teristic of their nation that they would 
| ‘compass sen, and land to make one 

proselyte,’ what will their more than 
i three millions accomplish when they 
hecome converted to the true faith of 
the Redeemer? We have every reason, 
therefore, to expect that God intends 
| to make great use yet of the Jews, 

whom he has preserved scattered every- 
where—though they be but a ‘remnant’ 
—in converting the world to his Son. 
And we should most fervently pray, 
that they may be imbued with love to 
their long-rejected Messiah, and that 
they may everywhere become the mis- 
sionaries of the cross, 
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his gospe], and to the influences of the Spirit 
(John vii.); and the ancient Jews so applied it 
also. ‘Why is it called the house of drawing? 
Because from thence they draw the Holy Spirit; 
as itis written, “and ye shall draw water with 
joy from the fountains of salvation.” ’—(Jertsa- 
lem Talmud, as quoted by Lowth.) 


AY? in that day thou shalt say, 


0 Lonn, I ¢will praise thee: ; 


CHAPTER XII. 
1, Andin that day. The day referred 
to in the previous chapter, the time of 
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though 4 thou wast angry with me, 
thine angcr is turned away, and 
thou comfortedst me. 

2 Behold, God is my salvation ; 
I will trust, and not be afraid: 
for the ¢ Lorp JEHOVAH is my 
strength and my song; he also is 


become my salvation. 
@ Ps.34.1,&c. & 16.0.5; ch.54.7,8; Hos.6.1, 
© P¢.118.14, 


: always enhanced by the dignity and 


excellency of the giver, and it confers 
an inestimable valuc on the blessings of 


the Messiah, when the effects of his reign ' salvation, that they are conferred by a 
shall be seen everywhere. The duty of | being no less than the infinite God. It 
praise, however, is couched in such Jan- | is not by human or angelic power; but 


guage as to make it applicable to the 
event predicted in the former part of 
the prophecy (ch. x.)—the delivering 
of the nation from the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, as well as the more glorious 
event on which the prophet fixed his 
eye (ch. xi.)—the coming and reign of 
the Messiah. The language of this son 
of praise would be appropriate to both 
these events. J Thou shalt say. The 
address to an individual here, in the 
term ‘thou,’ is equivalent to every one, 
meaning: that ali who were thus in- 
terested in the Divine interposition 
should say it. { OLorp. O JEnovan 
—the great author of this interposition. 
q Iwill praise thee: though thou wast 
angry with me. If this language is 
applied to the Jews, and supposed to be 
used by them in regard to the invasion 
of Sennacherib, it means, that God suf- 
fered their Jand to be invaded, and to 
be subjected to calamities, in conse- 
guence of their sins (ch. x. 6, sq.) If 
it is supposed to be applied to the time 
of the Messiah, then it is language which 
cvery redcemed sinner may use, that 
God was angry with him, but that his 
anger is turned away. As applicable to 
the redeemed, it is an acknowledgment 
which they all feel, that they have no 
eaim to his mercy, and that it lays the 
foundation for unceasing praise that his 
anger is turned away by the plan of 
salvation. 

2. Behold, God is my salvation. Or, 
God is the author, or source, of my sal- 
vation. It has not been brought about 
by any human hands, but js to be traced 


directly to him. The value of a gift is’ 


it is to be traced directly and entirely 
to Jenovan. § Twill trust, and not be 
afraid. Since God is its author ; since 
he is able to defend me, and to perfect 
that which he has begun, I will confide 
in him, and not be afraid of the power 
or machinations of any enemy. In his 
hands I am safe. God is the foundation 
of our confidence ; and trusting in him, 
his people shall never be moved. {f For 
the Loro JEHOVAH. This is one of 
the four places in which our translators 
have retained the original word JEHovan, 
though the Hebrew word occurs often 
in the Scriptures. The other places 
where the word Jenovau is retained in 


our version are, Ex. vi. 3; Ps. xviii. 18; 


Isa. xxvi. 4. The original in this place 
is mint mm (Jau, JEnovan). The word 
Jau (72) is an abbreviation of the word 


Jenovan. ‘The abbreviated form is 
often used for the sake of conciseness, 
particularly in the Psalms, as in the 
expression Hallelujah (sn-x>n), te., 
praise Jenovan (Ps, Ixxxix. 9; xciv. 7, 
12; civ. 35; ev. 15; evi. 1, 48; exi. 1; 
exili. 1, ef al.) In this place, and Isa. 
xxvi. 4, the repeiztzon of the name secms 
to be uscd to denote emphasis; or per- 
haps to indicate that Jenova is the 
same always—an unchangeable God. 
In two codices of Kennicott, however, 
the name Jan (#19) is omitted, and it has 


been conjectured by some that the re- 
petition is an error of transcribers ; but 
the best MSS. retain it. The LXX., 
the Chaldee, and the Syriac, however, 
omit it, J Is my strength and my song. 
The same expression occurs in the hymn 
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draw water ® out of the wells of sal- 
vation. 
4 And in that day shall ye say, 


Praise* the Lorp, ! call upon his 
& Cant.3.3, > 3n.4.10,14, 


that Moses composed after the passage 
of the Red Sea, in imitation of which 
this song is evidently composed; Ex. 
KV. 2? 

JEILOVATL is my strength and my song, 

And he is become my salvation. 

The word ‘strength’ means, that he is 
the source of strength, and implies that 
all who are redeemed are willing to 
acknowledge that all their strength is 
in God. ‘I'he word ‘ song’ implies that 
he is the proper object of praise ; it is 
to celebrate Ais praise that the ‘song’ 
is composed. { He also is become my 
salvation. This is also found in the 
song of Moses (Ex. xv. 2). It means 
that God had become, or was the author 
of salvation. It is by his hand that the 
deliverance has been effected, and to him 
should be the praise. 

3. Lherefore. In view of all his 
mercies. Lhe Ilebrew is, however, 
siniply, ‘and ye shall draw.’ It has 
already been intimated that the Jews 
applied this passage to the Holy Spirit : 
aud that probably on this they based 
their custom of drawing water from the 
fountain of Siloam at the feast of the 
dedication (Note, John vii. 37). The 
fountain of Siloam was in the eastern 
part of the city, and the water was borne 
from tiat fountain ina golden cup, and 
was poured, with every expression of 
rejoicing, on the sacrilice on the altar. 
It is not probable, however, that this 
custom was in use in the time of Isaiah. 
The language is evidently figurative; 
but the meaning is obvious. A foun- 
tain, or a well, in the sacred writings, 
is an emblem of that which produecs 
jey and refreshment; which sustains and 
cheers, The figure is often employed to 
denote that which supports and refreshes 
the soul; which sustains man when 
sinking from exhaustion, as the bubbling 
fountain or well refreshes the weary and 
fainting pilgrim (comp. John iv. 14). It 
38 thus applied to God as an overflowing 
fountain, fitted to supply the wants of 
all his creatures (Jer. ii, 13; xvii. 18; : 


ISAIAH. 
3 Therefore with joy@ shall ye| name, declare his doin 
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es among the 
people, make mention that his name 
1s exalted. 


5 Sing 4 unto the Lorn; for he 


e Ps.145.4-6, 1 or, proclaim. 
@ Ex.15,1,21; Ps.98.1. 


Ps. xxxvi. 9; Prov. xiv. 27); and to his 


plan of salvation—the sources of comfort 
which he has opened in the scheme of 
redeeming mercy to satisfy the wants 
of the souls of men (Zech. xiii. 1; Isa. 
xli. 18; Rev. vii. 17). The word ‘ rivers’ 
is used in the same sense as ‘fountains ’ 
in the above places (Isa. xlii. 15; xliii. 
19, 20). Generally, in the Scriptures, 
streams, fountains, rivers, are used as 
emblematic of the abundant fulness and 
richness of the mercies which God haa 
provided to supply the spiritual neces- 
sities of men. ‘The idea here is, there- 
fore, that they should partake abund- 
antly of the mercies of salvation; that 
it was free, overflowing, and refreshing 
—like waters to weary pilgrims in the 
desert; and that their partaking of it 
would be with joy. It would fill the 
soul with happiness; as the discovery 
of an abundant fountain, or a well in 
the desert, fills the thirsty pilgrim with 
rejoicing. 

4. Andin that day (sec ver. 1). J Call 
upon his name. Marg. ‘ Proclaim.’ It 
denotes to call upon hii in the way of 
celebrating his praise. The whole hyma 
is one of praise, and not of prayer. 
{ Declare among the people. Among 
all people, that they may be brought to 
see his glory, and join in the celvbration 
of his praise. Qf /is doings. Particu- 
larly in regard to the great events which 
are the subject of the previous predic- 
tions—his interposition in saving men 
by the Messiah from eternal death. 
q Make mention. eb. ‘Cause it to be 
remembered’ (see Note on ch. Ixii. 6). 
q That his name is exalted. That it 
is worthy of adoration and praise. It 
is worthy to be exalted, or lifted up in 
view of the nations of the earth (2 Sam. 
xxii. 47; Ps. xxi. 13; xvi. 10). 

5. Sing unto the Lord. This is the 
same expression which occurs in tle 
song of Muses (Ex. xv. 21). Isaiah 


evidently had that in his eye. {] dle 
hath done excellent things. Things 


that are exalted (ms3 ); that are worthy 
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hath done excellent things: this és 
known in all the earth. 

6 Cry 4 out and shout, thou 1 in- 
habitant of Zion: for 4 great is the 
Holy One of Isracl in the midst of 
thee, 

a Zep.8.14. 


1 tnhuditress. 6 Ps.89.18, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS XIl1.; x1v. 1-27. 


THE thirteenth chapter of Isaiah commences 
@ new prophecy, and, according to the division 
of Vitringa, a new book or part of his prophecies. 
The first Look, according to him, extending from 
ch. i. to the close of ch. xii., is occupied with a 
series of prophecics respecting the Jews. The 
second portion, from ch. xiii. to cl. xxxv. inclu- 
sive, consists of a number of separate predictions 
respecting other nations, with which the Jews 
were in various ways more or less cunnected. 
See Introduction. 


to be celebrated, and had in remem- 
brance ; things that are majestic, grand, 
and wonderful. Q Zhis is known in 
all the earth. Or, more properly, ‘ Let 
this be known in all the earth.’ It is 
worthy of being celebrated everywhere. 
It should be sounded abroad throuch all 
lands. This expresses the sincere desire 
of all who are redeemed, and who are 
made sensible of the goodness and mercy 
of God the Saviour. The instinctive 
and the unceasing wish is, that the 
wouders of the plan of redeeming mercy 
should be everywhere known among the 
nations, and that all flesh should see the 
salvation of our God. 

6. Cry out ("2r38). This word is 
usually applied to the neighing of a horse 
(Jer. v. &; viii. 16). It is also used to 
express joy, pleasure, exultation, by a 
clear and loud sound of the voice (Isa. 
x. 30; xii. 6; xiv. 14; liv. 1; Jer. xxxi. 
7; 1.11). It is here synonymous with 
the numerous passages in the Psalms, 
and elsewhere, where the people of God 
are called on to exult, to shout, to make 
@ noise as expressive of their joy (Ps. 
xivii. 1; exlvili.; exlix.; Isa. xii. 11; 
xliv. 23; Jer. xxxi. 7; Zeph. iii. 14; 
Zech. ix. 9). And shout (°F), 
This word properly means to cry aloud 
(Prov. i. 20; viii. 3); to ery for help 
(Lam. ii. 19); to raise a shout of joy, 
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The thirteenth and the fourteenth chapters. 
with the exception of the last five verses of ch. 
xiv., contain one entire prophecy foretelling the 
destruction of Babylon. The main design is to 
predict the destruction of that city: but it is 
also connected with a design to furnish consola- 
tion to the Jews. They were to be carried cap- 
tive there; and the purpose of the prophet was 
to assure them that the city to which they should 
yet be borne as exiles would be completely de- 
stroyed. 

It is not easy to ascertain with certainty the 
precise time when this prophecy was delivered, 
nor is it very material. It is certain that it was 
delivered cither during the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, or Hezekiah (ch. i. 1), the reign 
of the last of whom closed 710 years before the 
Christian cra; and, since the Jews were carried 
captive to Babylon 586 years before that era, 
the prophecy must have been delivered 124 years 
Lefore that event; and, as Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus 536 years before Christ, it must have been 
delivered at least 174 years before its accomplish. 


to rejoice, or exult (Lev. ix. 24; Job 
XXXvii. 7); to praise, or celebrate with 
joy (Ps. xxxiii. 1; i. 15; ix. 17; Ixxxix. 
13). Tfere it denotes the joy in view 
of God’s mercies, which leads to songs 
of exalted praise. | Zhow inhalitant 
of Zion. Thou that dwellest in Zion ; 
that is, thou who art numbered with the 
people of God (Note, ch. i. 8). ‘The 
marvin here is in accordance with the 
Hebrew — ‘Inhabitress of Zion ;’ and 
the word here used is applicable to the 
people, rather than to an individual. 
{| For great is the Holy One of Israel. 
That is, God has shown himself great 
and worthy of praise, by the wonderful 
deliverance which he has wrought for 
his people. Thus closes this beauti- 
ful hymn, It is worthy of the theme 
—worthy to be sung by all. O, may 
all the redeemed join in this song of 
deliverance; and may the time soon 
come, when the beautiful vision of the 
poet shall be realized, in the triumphant 
song of redemption echoing around the 
world ; 

‘ M . a > 
Worthy tie Legab, for he was slain for us 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
From distant mountains catch tlic flying joy; 
Till, nation after nation tanght the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.’ 
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ment. Theodoret supposed that this prophecy 
was published during the latter part of the reign 
of Hezekiah. Cocccius and Lightfoot supposed 
that it was delivered about the same period as 
the former, and this also is the opinion of Vi- 
tringa. All that is of importance, is, that if it 
was a true prophecy of Isainh, as there is the 
fullest demonstration, it must have been deli- 
vered at least 170 years before the event which 
it foretells was accomplished. The material 
points to settle in regard to the prophecics are— 
(1) Whether they were delivered before the event; 
(2) whether the things predicted could have been 
foreseen by human sagacity; (3) whethcr the 
prediction is so clear, and particular, as to corre- 
spond with the event, or not to be mere vague 
conjecture; and (4) whether there is such an 
occurrence of events as to constitute in fact a 
fulfilment ofthe prophecy. If these things mect, 
there is the fullest evidence that the prediction 
was from God. 

At the time when this prophecy was delivered, 
the Jews were in the secure possession of their 
own capital and country. They were harassed, 
indeed, by surrounding nations, but they were 
still free. ‘They had no controversy with Baby- 
Jon; nor had they reason to apprehend danger 
from that distant people. Their being borne to 
that land, was itsclf, in the time of Isainh, a dis- 
tant event, and one that then was not likely to 
occur. Jt is remarkable that Isaiah does not 
distinctly foretell that event here, but throws 
himself toa period of time beyond that, when 
they would be in captivity, and predicts their 
deliverance. His prophecy supposes that event 
to have occurred. It isa vision passing before 
his mind after that event had taken place; when 
they would be.in Babylon; and when they would 
be sighing for deliverance (ch. xiv. 1,2), The 
prophet, therefore, may be conceived in this 
vision as taking his stand deyond an event which 
had not yet occurred—the captivity of the Jews 
and their removal to Babylon—and predicting 
another event still more future, which would re- 
sult in their deliverance—the complete over- 
throw of the city, and the consequent deliver- 
ance of the Jewish people. We are to conceive 
him standing, as it were, amidst the captive 
Jews, and directing his eye onward to the com- 
plete recovery of the nation by the destruction 
of Babylon itself. (ch. xiv. 1, 2). See Introduc- 
tion, § 7, IIT. (4.) 

This prophecy of the destruction of Babylon 
was delivered, we have seen, at least 174 years 
before the event occurred. At the time when it 
was delivered, nothing was more improbable than 
the ruin of that city as described by Isaiah 
(ch, xiii. 19-22). It was one of the largest, most 
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flourishing, and perhaps the most strongly forti- 
fied city of the world. The prediction that it 
should be like ‘Sodom and Gomorrah,’ that it 
should ‘never be inhabited ;’ that the wild Least 
of the desert should lie there; and that dragons 
should be in their pleasant palaces, was wholly 
improbable; and could have been foreseen only 
by God. There were no natural causes that 
were leading to this which man could perccite, 
or of which a stranger and a foreigner, like Isaiah, 
could have anv knowledge. This will appear 
evident by a brief description of the condition of 
this eclebrated city—BaBYLON (derived from 
BaBEL, and probably built on the same spot as 
the tower of Babel) was the capital of Babylonia, 
or Chaldea, and was probably built by Nimrod; 
but it was a long period before it obtained its 
subsequent size and splendour. It was enlarged 
by Belus, and so greatly beautified and improved 
by Semiramis, that she might be called not im- 
properly the foundress of it. It was -subse- 
quently greatly increased and embellished by 
Nebuchadnezzar. It stood in the midst of a 
large plain, and on a very deep and fertile soil. 
It was on both sides of the river Euphrates, and 
of course was divided by that river into two parts. 
The two parts were connected by a bridge near 
the centre of the city; and there is also said to 
have beena funnel, orsubterranean passage, made 
from the palace on the east of the river to the 
palace on the west, made under the river. The 
old city was on the east, and the new city, built 
hy Nebuchadnezzar, was on the west. Both 
these divisions were enclosed by onc wall, and 
the whole formed a complete square, which Hero- 
dotus, who visited it, and who is the most on- 
cient author who has written on it, says, was 440 
furlongs in compass, or 120 furlongs on cach side: 
that is, it was fifteen miles on each side, or sixty 
milesin compass. Public belief has been greatly 
staggered by the accounts which are thus given 
of the size of Babylon. But the account of the 
extent of the walls given, by ancicnt authors, is 
nearly uniform. Thus Herodotus says it was 
480 stadia, or furlongs, in circumference. Pliny 


-and Solinus makeit the same. Strabo says it was 


385 stadiain circumference; Diodorus, 360; Clit- 
archus, who accompanied Alexander, says it was 
365,and Curtius says itwas 368. According to the 
lowest of these estimates, it could not have been 
less than twelve miles square, or forty-cight miles 
in circumference; and was at least cight times 
as large in extent as London and its appendages ; 
and somewhat larger than the entire district of 
Columbia.—(Calmet, and £din. Zucy.) Itis not 
to be inferred, however, that all this vast space 
was compactly built. It was enclosed with a 
wall; but a considerable portion of it might have 
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been occupied with the public squares, with pa- 
laces, and with hanging gardens, or, possibly, 
might have been unoccupied. 

The walls of Babylon are said by Herodotus to 
have been eighty-seven feet thick, and 350 high. 
They were built of brick, or clay dried in the sun, 
and not burned ; and were cemented by a kind of 
glatinous earth, or bitumen, with which the ad- 
jucent region abounded. The whole city was 
surrounded by an immense ditch, from which 
this clay had been taken to make the walls of 
the city, and which, being always filled with 
water, coutributed materially to its defence. 
There were 100 gutes to the city, twenty-five on 
each side. These gates were of solid brass. Be- 
tween every two of them there were three towers, 
raised ten feet above the walls. From the gates 
there were streets, each 151 feet in width, which 
ran through the city, so that there were fifty 
streets in all, cutting cach other at right angles, 
and forming 676 squares in the city. A bridge 
sixty feet in width crossed the Euphrates in the 
centre of the city, and at the extremities of the 
bridge were two palaces, the old palace on the 
east, and the new palace on the west. The tem- 
ple of Belus, which occupied almost a square, 
was near the old palace on the east. Babylon 
was celebrated for its langing gardens, built on 
arches, near 400 feet square, and which were 
elevated one above another, by terraces, until 
they reached the height of the walls of the city. 
On the highest terrace was an aqueduct for 
watering the gardens, supplied with water by a 
pump, or probably by the Persian wheel, by which 
the water of the Euphrates was raised to this 
extraordinary height. In order to prevent the 
danger of being overflown by the rise in the 
Euphrates, two canals were cut from the river 
at a considerable distance above the town, by 
which the superabundaut wate:s were carried 
into the Tigris. It is to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, in order to a just vicw of this prophecy, 
that Babylon did not attain its highest splendour 
and magnificence until after the time of Isaiah. 
It was under Nebuchadnezzar, who ascended the 
throne of Babylon about 100 years after Isainh 
died, that it rese to its highest degree of splen- 
dour aud power. When Isaiah lived, though it 
was a city of great wealth and power, and dis- 
tinguished for great commercial‘advantuges, yct 
it was then dependent on Assyria. It did not 
become the capital of the vast kingdom of Chal- 
deu until 680 years hefore Clirist, according to 
the chronology of Hales, when Assaradon be- 
came master of Babylon, and reunited the em- 
pires of Assyria and Chaldca. 

Bubylon was the natural seat of empire in the 
East, and was early distinguished for its commer- 
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cial advantages. A simple glance at the map 
of Asia will convince any one that somewhere in 
the vicinity of Babylon is the natural seat of 
power in the East, and that few places on the 
globe are more eligibly situated for a vast trade, 
as it was conducted before the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Iopc. The commerce from the 
rich regions of Asia naturally passed through 
Babylon on its way to Europe, and to Western 
Asia. It was the centre of a vast fertile region, 
the productions of which were conveyed to Ba- 
bylon, and from which they would naturally be 
borne down on the Euphrates to the ocean; see 
Note on ch. xliii.14. The first empire of which 
the earliest historians furnish any trace, was in 
the land of Shinar, the land of the Chaldeans 
(Gen. x. 8-10; xi. 1-9). Syria, Arabia, Tyre with 
all her wealth, and distant Egypt, were subject 
and tributary to it. ‘The natural advantages of 
that region for a vast capital, are sliown by the 
fact, that amidst all changes and revolutions, 
empire has been disposed to fix her permanent 
seat somewhere on the banks of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates. Thus, Nineveh, the capital of Assy- 
ria, was long a mighty and magnificent commer- 
cial city, as well as the proud capital of a vast 
empire. Thus, when Babylon fell, Seleucia rose 
on the banks of the Tigris, as if prosperity and 
power were unwilling to leave the fertile plains 
watered by those rivers. Thus, near Seleucia, 
arose Ctesiphon, the winter residence of tlie Par- 
thian monarchs. And thus, under the sway of 
the Arabians, long after Nineveh, and Babylon, 
and Seleucia had fallen, Bagdad and Ormus 
rivalled Babylon and Scleucia, and “became, like 
them, the resort of (he merchant, and the home 
of the learned.’ ‘At this time Bagdad and Bus- 
sora are faded tokens of tlic splendour of those 
which have faded and fallen.’ The fact that 
there was in that vicinity such a succession of 
celcbrated cities, demonstrates that there were 
there some important commercial advantages. 
Among those advantages respecting Babylon, 
was the fact that it was the centre of a vast fer- 
tile region; that it naturally received the pro- 
ductions of Armenia on the north; and that its 
midway position rendered it the natural tho- 
roughtare for the caravan trade between Eastern 
and Western Asia. Accordingly, Babylon waa 
early distinguished for its commerce and manu- 
factures. Babylonian garments, of uncommon 
value, had made their way to Palestine as early 
as the times of Joshua (Josh. vii. 21). Tapcea- 
tries embroidered with figures of griffons, and 
other monsters of Eastern imagination, were 
articles of export. Carpets were wrought there 
of the finest material and workmanship, and 
formed an article of extensive exportation. They 
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were in high repute in the time of Cyrus, whose 
tomb at Pasargada was adorned with thom.— 
(Arrian, Exped. Aler., vi. 29.) Babylonian robes 
were also highly esteemed for the fineness of 
their texture and the brilliancy of their purple, 
and were used by the royal family of Persia. 
The commerce of that city and of Babylonia con- 
sisted in the traffic in emeralds and other pre- 
cious stones; silver and gold; carpets, tapes- 
tries, and other manufactured cloths; cotton 
and pearls; cinnamon and other spicery, ob- 
tained from the East; and, in general, of what- 
ever articles were produced in the eastern parts 
of Asia, which were naturally brought to Baby- 
lon on the way to Western Asia and to Europe. 
For a learned and interesting article on the 
commerce of Babylon, sce Bid. Rep. vol. vii. pp. 
$64-390. Thus, by the fertility of the soil; by 
its size and strength; by its strong and lofty 
walls; by its commercial advantages; and by 
everything that could contribute to the defence 
of an ancient city, Babylon seemed to be safe; 
and if there was any ancient city that appeared 
to bid defiance to the attacks of enemies, or to 
the ravages of time, it was Babylon. Yet Isaiah 
guid that it should be destroyed; and in the 
course of our exposition we shall be greatly 
atruck, not only with the certain fulfilinent of 
the prediction, but with the wonderful accuracy 
and minuteness of the entire prophetic state- 
nent. 

The vision opens (ch. xiii. 2, 3), with the com- 
mand of God to assemble his furces to go forth, 
ard accomplish his work in regard tothe city. 
By a beautiful poetic image, the prophet repre- 
scents himself ay immediately, on the issuing of 
this command, listening to the tumult and noise 
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1, The burden of Babylon. Or, the 
burden respecting, or concerning Baby- 
lon. This prophecy is introduced in a 
different manner from those which have 
preceded. ‘Iie terms which Isaiah em- 
ployed in the commencement of his pre- 
vious prophecies, were vision (see Note, 
eh. i. 1), or worn (ch. ii. 1). ‘There has 
been considerable diversity of opinion 
in regard to the meaning of the word 
‘burden,’ which is here employed. ‘The 
Vulgate renders it, Onus— Burden,’ in 
the sense of load. The LXX. “Ogaoss— 
‘Vision.’ The Chaldee, ‘The burden 
of the cup of malediction which draws 
near to Babylon.’ The Hebrew word 
(NE2 mdssi, trom NDI nasa, to lift, 
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assembling from a far country to destroy the 
whole land (ver. 4,5). He then proceeds to de- 
pict the consternation that would follow; the 
alarm of the people; and their distress, when 
the day of the Lord should come (6-10). Then, 
changing the mode of address from himself to 
God, he sets forth, in a variety of the most dis- 
tressing and appalling images, the destruction 
that would come upon the inhabitants of Baby- 
lon—the humbling of their pride (11); the almost 
entire destruction of the men (12); the flight of 
the inhabitants (13, 14); the murder of those 
who should flee; avd the destruction of their 
wives and children (15, 16). He then specifies 
(17) the instruments by which this should be 
done, and closes the chapter (19-22) with a min- 
ute and most particular account of the complete 
and final overthrow of the city; of its entire and 
everlasting desolation. The subsequent chap- 
ter, which is a continuation of this prophecy, is 
occupied with an account of the deliverance of 
the Jews from their captivity, and with a further 
description of the humbling of that proud city 
and of its monarch. See an analysis of it at the 
commencement of the chapter. 

The thirteenth chapter ‘is one of the most 
beautiful examples that can be given of elegance 
of composition, variety of imagery, and sublimity 
of sentiment and diction in the prophetic style.’ 
—(Lowth.) It may be added, that it is one of 
the clearest predictions of a future event that 
can anywhere be found; and that the exact and 
minute fulfilment of it furnishes the highest pos- 
sible evidence that Isaiuh ‘spake as he was 
moved by the Iely Ghost.’ 


dbs burden of Babylon,¢ which 
Isaiah the son of Amoz did sce. 


& ch.xxi.; xivil.; Jer. 1; i. 


to raise up, to bear, to bear away, to 
suffer, to endure), means properly that 
which is borne; that which is heavy ; 
that which becomes a burden ; and it is 
also applied to a gift or present, as that 
which is borne to a man (2 Chron. xvii, 
11). It is also applied to a proverb or 
maxin, probably from the weight and 
tmportance of the sentiment condensed 
in it (Prov. xxx. 1; xxxi.1). It is ap- 
plied to an oracle from God (2 Kings 
iv. 25). It is often translated ‘ burden’ 
(Isa. xv.; xix. 1; xxi. 11, 13; xxii. 1; 
xxiii. 1s xxx. 6; Ixvii. 1; Jer, xxiii, 
33, 34, 388; Neh. i. 1; Zeeh.i. 1; xii. 1; 
Mal.i.1). By comparing these places, it 
will be found that the term is applied to 
those vracles or prophetic declarations 
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2 Lift ye up a banner upon the 
high mountain, exalt the voice unto 


which contain sentiments peculiarly 


weighty and solemn; which are em- 
ployed chiefly in denouncing wrath and 
calamity ; and which, therefore, are 
represented as weighing down, or op- 
pressing the mind and heart of the pro- 
phet. A similar usage prevails in all 
languages. We are all familiar with 
expressions like this. We speak of news 
or tidings of so melancholy a nature as 
to weigh down, to sink, or depress our 
spirits ; so heavy that we can scarcely 
bear up under it, or endure it. And sv 
in this case, the view which the prophet 
had of the awful judgments of God, and 
of the calamities which were coming 
upon guilty cities and nations, was so 
oppressive, that it weighed down the 
mind and heart as a heavy burden. 
Others, however, suppose that it means 
merely a message or prophecy which is 
taken up, or borne, respecting a place, 
and that the word indicates nothing in 
regard to the nature of the message. 
So Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Cocceius, 
understand it. But it seems to me the 
furmer interpretation is to be preferred, 
Grotins renders it, ‘ A mournful predic- 
tion respecting Babylon.’ J Did see. Saw 
in a vision; or in a scenical representa- 
tion. The various events were made to 
pass before his mind ina vision, and he was 
permitted to see the armies mustered ; 
the consternation of the people ; and the 
future condition of the proudcity. This 
verse is properly the title to the prophecy. 

2. Lift ye up a banner. A military 
ensign or standard. The vision opens 
here; and the first thing which the 
prophet hears, is the solemn command 
of God addressed to the nations as sub- 
ject to him, to rear the standard of war, 
and to gather around it the mighty 
armies which were to be employed in 
the destruction of the city. This com- 
mand, ‘ Lift ye up a banner,’ is addressed 
to the leaders of those armies to assemble 
them, and to prepare them for war. 
{ Upon the hegh mountain. It was 
customary for military leaders to plant 
a standard on a tower, a fortress, a city, 
a high mountain, or any elevated spot, 
in order that it might be scen afar, and 
be the rallying point for the people to 
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them, shake the hand, that they may 
go into the gates of the nobles. 


collect together (see Note, ch. xi. 10). 
Here, the prophet does not refer to any 
particular mountain, but means simply, 
that a standard should be raised, around 
which the hosts should be assembled to 
march to Babylon. ‘I'he Chaldee ren- 
ders it, ‘ Over the city dwelling in secu- 
rity, lift up the banner.’ J Exalt the 
voice. Raise up the voice, command- 
ing the people to assemble, and to pre: 
pare for the march against Babylon, 
Perhaps, however, the word ‘ voice’ here 
(dip gol) refers to the clangour, or 
sound, of a trumpet used for muster- 
ing armies. The word is often used to 
denote any noise, and is frequently ap- 
plied to thunder, to the trumpet, dc. 
{ Unto them. That is, to the Medes 
and Persians, who were to be employed 
in the destruction of Babylon. Shake 
the hand. In the way of beckoning; 
as when one is at so great a distance 
that the voice cannot be heard, the hand 
is waved for a sign. ‘This was a com- 
mand to beckon to the nations to as- 
semble for the destruction of Babylon. 
| That they may go into the gates of the 
nobles. The word here rendered ‘nobles’ 


p83") means, properly, voluntary, 


free, liberal ; then those who are noble, 


or liberally-minded, from the connection 
between nobleness and liberality ; then 
those who are noble or elevated in rank 
or office. In this sense it is used here ; 
comp. Job xij. 21; xxxiv. 18; 1 Sam. 
ii. 8; Ps. evii. 40; and Prov. viii. 16, 
where it is rendered ‘princes ;’ Num. 
xxi. 18, where it is rendered ‘nobles,’ 
Lowth renders it here ‘ princes.’ Noyes 
renders it ‘ tyrants ’—a sense which tho 
word has in Job xxi. 28 (see Note on 
that place). There is no doubt that it 
refers to Babylon; and the prophet 
designs probabiy to speak of Babylon as 
a magnificent city—a city of princes, or 
nobles. ‘The Chaldee renders it, ‘‘I'hat 
they may enter its gates, which open to 
them of their own accord ;’ retaining 
the original signification of voluntari- 
ness in the Hebrew word, and express- 
ing the idea that the conquest would be 
easy. Our common translation has ex- 
pressed the correct sense. 
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3 I have commanded my sancti- 
fied ones, I have also called my 
mighty @ ones for mine anger, even 
them that rejoice in my highness. 
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mountains, ! like as of a great peo- 
le; a tumultuous noise of the king- 
oms of nations gathered together : 
the Lorp of hosts mustereth the 


4 I'he noise of a multitude in the | host of the battle. 


@ Joel 3,11. 


1 the likeness. 


8. I have commanded. This is the | means, properly, my majesty, or glory. 
language of God in reference to those | When applied to men, as it often is, it 
who were about to destroy Babylon. | means pride or arrogance. It means 
He claimed the control and direction of | here, the high and exalted plan of God 
all their movements; and though the |in regard to Babylon. It was a mighty 
command was not understood by them | undertaking; and one in which the 
as coming from him, yet it was by his | power, the justice, and the dominion of 
direction, and in accordance with his | God over nations would beevinced. In 
plan (comp. Notes on ch. x. 7; xlv. 5, | accomplishing this, the Medes and Per- 
6). The conunand was not given by |sians would rejoice or exult, not as the 
the prophets, or hy an audible voice ; | fulfilling of the plan of God; but they 
but it was his secret purpose and direc- | would exult as if it were their own 
tion that Jed them to this enterprise. | plan, though it would be really the glo- 
q My sanctified ones. The Medes and |rious plan of God. Wicked men often 
Persians; not called ‘sanctified’ be-|exult in their success; they glory in 
cause they were holy, but because they |the execution of their purposes; but 
were set apart by the Divine intention | they are really accomplishing the plans 
and purpose to accomplish this. ‘The | of God, and executing his great designs. 
word ‘sanctify ’ (wip) often means to] 4, The noise of a multitude in the 
set anart—either to God; to an office; | moundains. ‘The prophet here repre- 
to any sacred use ; or to any purpose {sents himself as hearing the confused 
of religion, or of accomplishing any of'| tumult of the nations assembling to tlic 
the Divine plans. ‘Thus, it means to|standard reared on the mountains (ver. 
dedicate one to the office of priest (Ex.}2). This is a highly beautiful figure— 
xxviii. 41); to set apart or dedicate an|a graphic and vivid representation of 
altar (Ex. xxxix. 36); to dedicate a|the scene before him. Nations are seer 
people (Iex. xix. 10-14); to appoint, or | to hasten to the elevated banner, and to 
institute a fast (Jocl i. 14; ii. 15); to |engage in active preparations for the 
sanctify a war (Joel iii. 9), that is, to| mighty war. ‘The sound is that of a tu- 
prepare one’s-self for it, or make it | mult, an excited multitude hastening to 
ready. IlIere it means, that the Medes | the encampment, and preparing for the 
and Persians were set apart, in the pur- | conquestof Babylon. § Like asof a great 
pose of God, to accomplish his designs | people. Heb. ‘ ‘The likeness of a great 
in regard to Babylon (comp. Note, ch. | people.’ ‘That is, such a confused and 
x. 5,6). | My mighty ones. Those }tumultuous sound as attends a great 
who are strong ; and whoareso entirely | multitude when they collect together 
under my direction, that they may be | A tumuliwous noise. Web. ‘The 
called mine. J For mine anger. To/jvoice of the tumultuous noise of the 
accomplish the purposes of my an kingdoms of nations gathered together.’ 
against Babylon. J Even them that | Zhe Lorp of hosts. JEnovan, the 
rejoice in my highness. It cannot be | God of hosts, or armics (Note, ch. i. 9). 
supposed that the Medes and Persians |] Mustereth. Collects; puts in mili- 
really exulted, or rejoiced in God or in | tary array. Over all this multitude of 
his plans; for it is evident that, like ' nations, hastening with confused sounds 
Sennacherib (ch. x.), they were secking j and tumult like the noise of the sea, 
to accomplish their own purposes, and | putting themselves in military array, 
were not solicitous about the plans of |} God, unseen, presides, and prepares 
God (comp. Note on ch. xlvii.6). The| them for his own great designs. It is 
word rendered ‘my highness’ ("133 ) | not easy to conceive a more sublime 
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5 They come from a far country, | Lorp is at hand; it shall come as 
from the end of heaven, even thea destruction from the Almighty. 
Lonrp and the weapons of his indig-i 7 Therefore shall all hands ! be 
nation, to destroy the whole land. | faint, and every man’s heart shall 


G Howl ye: for the day of the melt: 
& Zep.1.7; Rev.6.17, 2 or, full own, 


image than these mighty hosts of war, 
unconscious of the hand that directs 
them, and of the God that presides over 
them, inoving as he wills, and accom- 
plishing his plans. 

5. They come. That is, ‘Jxunovan 
and the weapons of his indignation ’— 
the collected armies come. ‘The pro- 
phet secs these assembled armies with 
Jemovau, as their leader, at their head. 
{ From a far country. The country 
of the Medes and Persians, ‘hese 
nations, indeed, bordered on Babylonia, 
but still they stretched far to the north 
and east, and, probably, occupied nearl y 
all the regions to the east of Babylon 
which were then known, J From the 
end of heaven. The LXX. render 
this, °Aa’ dxoou btuirisy rou oveaviv— 
‘From the extreme founlation of the 
heaven.’ The expression in the IIeb., 
‘From the end, or extreme part of 
heaven,’ means, the distant horizon by 
which the earth appears to be bounded, 
where the sky and the Jand scem to 
meet. In Ps. xix. 6, the phrase ‘ from 
the end of the heaven’ denotes the cast, 
where the sun appears to rise; and 
‘unto the ends of it’ denotes the west: 


6. Howl ve.* Ye inhabitants of Baby- 
lon, in view of the approaching destruc- 
tion, © Phe duy of th: Louv. ‘The 
time when Jenovan will intlict ven- 
geance on you draws near (see Note, 
ch. il, 12; comp. ver. 9). Jas @ 
destruction from the Alnighty. Notas 
a desolation from man, but as destruc- 
tion sent from him who has all power 
in heaven and on earth. Destruction 
meditated by man mizht be resisted ; 
hut destruction that should come from 
the Almighty must be final and irresist- 
ible. = ‘The word ‘Almighty’ (9°29 
Shdddat), one of the names given to 
God in the Seriptures, denotes, properly, 
one whois mighty, or who has all power; 
and is correctly rendered Almighty, or 
Omnipotent ; (Gen. xvii. 1; xxviit. 3; 
xlviit. 3; Ex. vi. 3; Ruth i. 20; Job v. 
173 vi. 4, l-ls vill. 3, 5; xi. 7: sili. 4; xv. 
25). In the Hebrew here, there isa 
paronomasia or pur—a fiyure of speech 
quite common in the Scriptures, which 
eannot be retained in the translation— 
‘It shall come as @ destruction (Ws 
keshoth) fvom the Almighty (‘Te 
misshttdat).’ 

7. Therefore shall all hands be fatut. 
This is designed to denote the conster- 
nation and alarm of the people. They 
would be so terrified and alarmed that 
they would have no courage, no hope, 
and no power to make resistance. 
They would abandon their plans of 
defence, and give themselves up to 
despair (comp. Jer. 1. 43: ‘The king of 
Babylon hath heard the report of them, 
which are the weapons of his indigna-| and his hands waxed feeble; anguish 
tion. (The weapons of his indiyna-;| took hold of him, and pangs as of a 
tion. The assembled armies of the; woman in travail ;’ Ezek. vii. 17; Zeph. 
Medes and Persians, called ‘the wea-| iii. 16). Jf sind every mai’s heart shall 
pons of his indignation,’ because by| melt. Or, shall faint, so that he shall 
them he will accomplish the purposes| lave no courage or strength (comp. 
of his anger against the city of Babylon | Deut. xx. 8). The fact was, that the 
(see Note, ch. x. 5). (J Zo destroy the | destruction of Babylon took place in the 
whole land. The whole territory of | night. Tt came suddenly upon the city, 
Babylonia, or Chaldea. Not only the! while Belshazzar was at his impious 
city, but the nation and kingdom. : feast ; and the alarm was so unexpected 


ITis going forth is from the end of the heaven; 
And his circuit unto the ends of it. 


It is here synonymous with the phrase, 
‘the end of the earth,’ in Tsa. v. 26, 
§ Even the Lorp. ‘The word ‘even,’ 
introduced here by the translators, 
weakens the force of this verse. The 
prophet means to say that Jenovan is 
coming at the head of those armies, 
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8 And they shall be afraid: 
pangs and sorrows shall take hold 
of them; they shall be in pain as a 
woman that travaileth; they shall 
be amazed 2 one at another; their 
faces shall be as 3 flames. 

1 wonder, 2 every man at his neighbour. 


and produced such consternation, that 
no defence was attempted (see Dan. v. 
80; comp. Notes on ch. xlv. 1). 

8. They shall be in pain as a woman 
that travaileth, This comparison is 
often used in the Scriptures to denote 
the deepest possible pain and sorrow, 
as well as the suddenness with which 
any calamity comes upon a_ people 
(Ps. xlviii. 6; Isa. xxi. 3; xlii, 14; Jer. 
vi, 24: xiii. 21; xxii. 33; xlix. 24; 1. 43; 
IJos. xiii. 138; Mic. iv. 9, 10; John xvi. 
21; Gal. iv. 19; 1 Thess. v.3). J They 
shall be amazed one at another. They 
shall stare with 2 stupid gaze on one 
another, indicating a state of great dis- 
tress, anxiety, and alarm. They shall 
look to each other for aid, and shall 
meet in the countenances of others the 
same expressions of wonder and con- 
sternation. J J'heir faces shall be as 
flames. Their faces shall glow or burn 
like fire. When criefand anguish come 
upon us, the face becomes inflamed. 
The face in fear is usually pale. But 
the idea here is not so much that of 

car as of anguish ; and, perhaps, there 
is mingled also here the idea of tndig- 
nation against their invaders. 

9. The day of the Lonrv cometh ; see 
ver. 6. J Cruel ("3T58). This does 
not mean that God is cruel, but that 
the ‘day of Jeuovan’ that was coming 
should be unsparing and destructive to 
them. It would be the exhibition of 
justice, but not of cruelty; and the 
word stands opposed here to mercy, and 
means that God would not spare them. 
The effect would be that the inhabitants 
of Babylon would be destroyed. Fierce 
anger. Ileb. (fy) ‘A glow, or 
burning of anger.’ “The phrase denotes 
the most intense indignation (comp. 
Num. xxv. 4; xxxii. 14; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
18). Gf Zo lay the land desolate. 
Chaldea (ver. 5). 

10. For the stars of heaven. This 
verse cannot be understood literally, 
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9 Behold, the day ¢of the Lorp 
cometh, cruel both with wrath and 
fierce anger, to lay the land deso- 
late; and he shall destroy the sin- 
ners thereof out of it. 

10 For the stars of heaven, and 

3 faces of the flames. @ Mal.4.1, 


but is a metaphorical representation of 
the calamities that were coming upon 
Babylon. The meaning of the figure 
evidently is, that those calamities would 
be such as would be appropriately de- 
noted by the sudden extinguishment of 
the stars, the sun, and the moon. As 
nothing would tend more to anarchy, 
distress, and ruin, than thus to have all 
the lights of heaven suddenly and for 
ever quenched, this was an apt and 
forcible representation of the awful 
calamities that were coming upon the 
people. Darkness and night, in the 
Scriptures, are often the emblem of 
calamity and distress (see Note, Matt, 
xxiv, 29). The revolutions and destruc- 
tions of kingdoms and nations are often 
represented in the Scriptures under this 
image. So respecting the destruction 
of Idumea (Isa. xxxiv. 4): 


And all the hosts of heaven shall be dissolved, 
And the heavens shall be rolled together as a 


scroll; 
And all their host shail fall down, 
As the leaf falleth from off the vine, 
And as a falling fig from the fig-tree. 


So in Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, in a prophecy 

respecting the destruction of Pharaoh, 

king of Egypt : 

And when I shall put thee out, 

I will cover the heavens, and make the stars 
thereof dark, 

J will cover the sun with a cloud, 

And the moon shall not give her light. 

And the bright lights of heaven will 1 make dark 
over thee. 

And set darkness upon thy land. 


(comp. Joel ii. 10; iii. 15,16.) ‘Thus in 
Amos viii, 9: 


I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
And I will darken the earth in a clear day. 


see also Rev. vi. 12-14: 


And i pene when he had opened the sixth seal, 
and lo, 

The gun became black as sackcloth of hair, 

And the moon became as blood; 

And the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, 

Even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs 

When she is shaken of a mighty wind: 

And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is 
rolled together. 
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the constellations thereof, skall not 
give their light: the sun shall be 
darkened in his going forth, and 
the moon shall not cause her light 
to shine. 

11 And J will punish the world 
for their evil, and the wicked for 


Many have supposed that these expres- 
sions respecting the sun, moon, and 
stars, refer to kings, and princes, and 
magistrates, as the lights of the state ; 
and that the sense is, that their power 
and glory should ccase. But it is rather 
a figurative representation, denoting 
calamity in general, and describing a 
state of extreme distress, such as would 
be if all the lights of heaven should 
suddenly become extinct. And the 
constellations thercof (a%*2"D91). The 
word (5°92 khesil) means properly a 
fool; Prov. i. 32; x. 1, 18; xiii. 19, 
20, et al. Jt also denotes hope, conji- 
dence, expectation (Job xxxi. 24; Prov. 
ili. 26; Job viii, 14); also the reins, the 
jaanks or loins (Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15; Ps. 
xxxviii. 7). Tt is also, as here, applied 
to a constellation in the heavens, but 
the connection of this meaning of the 
word with the other significations is 
uncertain. In Job ix. 9, and xxxviii. 
31, it is translated ‘Orion.’ In Amos v. 
&, it is translated the ‘seven stars ’—the 
Pleiades. In Arabic, that constellation 
is called ‘the giant.’ According to an 
Eastern tradition, it was Nimrod, the 
founder of Babylon, afterwards trans- 
lated to the skies; and it has been 
supposed that the name the impious or 
fuolish one was thus given to the deified 

imrod, and thus to the constella- 
tion. $ The Rabbins interpret it Sims. 
The word ‘constellations ’ denotes clus- 
ters of stars, or stars that appear to be 
near to cach other in the heavens, and 
which, on the celestial globe, are re- 
duced to certain figures for the conve- 
nience of classification and memory, 
as the bear, the bull, the virgin, the 
balance. This arrangement was carly 
made, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it existed in the time of Tsaiah 
(comp. Notes on Job ix. 9). 

11. And Iwill punish the world. By 
the ‘ world’ here is evidently meant the 
Babylonian empire, in the same way ns 
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their iniquity; and 1 will cause the 
arrogancy of the proud to cease, 
and will lay low the haughtiness of 
the terrible. 

12 I will make a man more pre- 
cious than fine gold; even a man 


than the golden wedge of Ophir. 


‘all the world’ in Luke ii. 1, means 
Judea; and in Acts xi. 28, means the 
Roman empire. Babylonia, or Chaldea, 
was the most mighty empire then on 
earth, and might be said to comprehend 
the whole world. {| And J will cause 
the arrogancy. This was the prevailing 
sin of Babylon, and it was on account. 
of this pride mainly that it was over- 
thrown (see Notes on ch. xiv.; xlvii. 
1-7; comp. Dan. iv. 22, 30). 

12. J will make aman, &e. I will 
so cut off and destroy the men of Baby- 
lon, that a single man to defend the city 
will be more rare and vajuable than fine 
gold. The expression indicates that 
there would be a great slaughter of the 
men of Babylon. {| Zhan fine gold. 
Pure, unalloyed gold. ‘The word here 
used (78 paz) is often distinguished from 


common gold (Ps. xix. 11; exix. 127; 
Prov. viii. 19). 9 Than the golden 
wedge of Ophir. The word (pp 
kéthém) rendered ‘wedee’ means pro- 
perly gold ; yellow gold ; what is hidden, 
precious, or hoarded ; and is used only 
In poetry, It indicatcs nothing about 
the shape of the gold, as the word wedge 
would seem to suppose. ‘Ophir’ was a 
country to which the vessels of Solomon 
traded, and which was particularly dis- 
tinguished for producing gold ; but re- 
specting its particular situation, there 
has been much discussion. The ‘ships 
of Tarshish’ sailed from Ezion-geber 
on the Red Sea, and went to Ophir 
(1 Kings ix. 26; x. 22; xxii. 48). Three 
years were required for the voyage; and 
they returned freighted with gold, pea- 
cocks, apes, spices, ivory, and ebony 
(1 Kings ix. 28; x. 11,12; comp.2 Chron. 
viii. 18). The gold of that country was 
more celebrated than that of any other 
country for its purity. Josephus sup- 
poses that it was in the East Indies; 
Bruce that it was in South Africa; 
Rosenmiiller and others suppose that it 
was in Southern Arabia. It is probahle 
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13 Therefore 91 will shake the| 
heavens, and the earth 2 shall re- i 
move out of her place, in the wrath 
of the Lorp of hosts, and in the 


day of his fierce anger. 
@ Hag.2.6. 


that the situation of Ophir must ever 
remain a matter of conjecture. The 
Chaldee Paraphrase gives a different 
sense to this passage. ‘I will love those 
who fear me, more than gold in which 
men glory; and those who observe the 
Jaw more than the tried gold of Ophir.’ 
(On the situation of Ophir the following 
works may be consulted :—The Picto- 
rial Bible, vol. ii. pp. 364-369; Martini 
Lipenii, Dissert. de Ophir; Joan. Chris- 
tophori Wichmanshausen Dissert. de 
Navig. Ophritica ; TI. Relandi, Dissert. 
de Ophir: Ugolini, Thes. Sac. Ant. 
vol. viii.; and Forster On Arabia.) 

13. Therefore I will shake the hea- 
vens. <A strong, but common figure of 
speech in the Scriptures, to denote great 
commotions, judgments, and revolutions. 
The figure is taken from the image of 
a furious storm and tempest, when the 
sky, the clouds, the heavens, appear to be 
in commotion ; comp. 1 Sam, xxii. 8: 
Then the earth shook and trembled, 

The foundation of heaven moved and shook, 
Because he was wroth. 

See also Isa. xxiv. 19, 20; Hag. ii. 6, 7. 
| And the earth shall remove out of her 
place. A common figure in the Scrip- 
tures to denote the great effects of the 
wrath of God; as if even the earth 
should be appalled at his presence, and 
should tremble and flee away from 
the dread of his anger. It is a very 
sublime representation, and, as carried 
out often by the sacred writers, it is 
unequalled in grandeur, probably, in any 
language. Thus the hills, the moun- 
tains, the trees, the streams, the very 
heavens, are represented as shaken, and 
thrown into consternation at the pre- 
sence of God ; sec Hab. iii. 6, 10: 

He stood and measured the earth; 

He beheld and drove asunder the nations; 
And the everlasting mountains were scattered. ; 


The perpetual hills did bow; 
Hlis ways are everlasting. 


The mountains saw thee and they trembled; 
The overflowing of the water passed by; 
The deep uttered his voice, 

And did lift up his hands on high. 
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14 And it shall be as the chased 
roe, and as a sheep that no man 
taketh up: they shall every man 
turn to his own people, and flee 


every one into his own land. 
5 2 Pet.3.10,11. 


See Rey. xx. 11: ‘And I saw a great 
white throne, and him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the hea- 
yen fled away.’ The figure in Tsdiah 
is a strong one to denote the terror of 
the anger of God against Babylon. 

14. And it shall be. Babylon shall 
be. J As the chased roe. Once so proud, 
lofty, arrogant, and self-confident ; it 
shall be as the trembling gazelle, or the 
timid deer pursued by the hunter, and 
panting for safety. The word (33 
tzébhz) denotes a deer of the most deli- 


'eate frame; the specics that is most 


flect and graceful in its movements ; 
properly the gazelle (see Bochart’s 
fHievoz. i. 3. 25). ‘To hunt the ante- 
lope is a favourite amusement in the 
East, but which, from its extraordinary 
swiftness, is attended with great diffi- 
culty. On the first alarm, it flies like 
an arrow from the bow, and leaves the 
best-mounted hunter, and the fleetest 
dog, far behind. The sportsman is 
obliged to call in the aid of the falcon, 
trained to the work, to seize on the 
animal, and impede its motions, to give 
the dogs time to overtake it. Dr. Russel 
thus describes the chase of the antelope: 
‘They permit horsemen, without dogs, 
if they advance gently, to approach 
near, and do not seem much to regard 
% caravan that passes within a little 
distance ; but the moment they take the 
alarm, they bound away, casting from 
time to time a look behind : and if they 
find themselves pursued, they lay their 
horns backwards, almost close on the 
shoulders, and flee with ineredible swift- 
ness. When dogs appear, they instantly 
take the alarm; for which reason the 
sportsmen endeavour to steal upon the 
antelope unawares, to get as near as 
possible before slipping the dogs; and 
then, pushing on at full speed, they 
throw off the falcon, which being taught 
to strike or fix upon the aie of the 
game, retards its course by repeated 
attacks, till the greyhounds have time 
to get up.” '—(Burder’s Orient. Cus.) 
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15 Every one that is found shall! their houses shall be spoiled, and 
be thrust through; and every one| their wives ravished. 
that is joined unto them shall fall by| 17 Behold, I will stir up tho 
the sword. Medes¢ against. them, which shall 
16 Their children also shall be| not regard silver; and as for gold, 
dashed 4 to pieces before their eyes; | they shall not delight in it. 
@ Fs.137.8,9. > Dan.5.28,31. 


q As a sheep. Or like a scattered flock! 16. heir children also shall be 
of sheep in the wilderness that has no | dashed to pieces. ‘This is a descrip- 
shepherd, and no one to collect them ; tion of the horrors of the capture of 
together; an image also of that which | Babylon ; and there can be none more 
is timid and defenceless. {| That no man | frightful and appalling than that which 
taketh up. That is astray, and not| is here presented. That this is done 
under the protection of any shepherd. | in barbarous nations in the time of war, 
The meaning is, that that people, once | there can be no doubt. Nothing was 
so proud and self-confident, would be-| more common among American say- 
come alarmed, and scattered, and be} ages, than to dash out the brains of 
afraid of everything. J They shall cvery | infants against a rock or a tree, and it 
man turn unto his own people. Baby- | was often done before the eyes of the 
lon was the capital of the heathen world. | afflicted and heart- broken parents. That 
It was a vast and magnificent city; the | these horrors were not unknown in Ori- 
centre of many nations. It would be| ental nations of antiquity, is evident. 
the place, therefore, where numerous | Thus, the Psalmist implies that it would 


foreigners would take up a temporary | 


residence, as London and other large 
cities are now. Jeremiah (ch. ]. 37) de- 
scribes Babylon as containing a mingled 
population—‘ and upon all the mingled 
veople that are in the midst of her ’— 
t.¢., the colluvies gentium, as Tacitus 
describes Rome in his time. Jeremiah 
also (ch. ]. 28) describes this mingled 


multitude as fleeing and escaping out of | 


the land of Babylon, when these calam- 
ities should come upon them. The 
idea in Isaiah is, that this great and 
mixed multitude would endeavour to 
escape the impending calamities, and 
flee to their own nations. 

15. Every one that is found. In 
Babylon, or that is overtaken in fleeing 
from it. ‘This is a description of the 
capture of the city, and of the slaughter 
that would ensue, when the invaders 
would spare neither age nor sex. 
{ Every one that is joined unto them. 
Their allies and friends. 


be done in Babylon, in exact accordance 

with this prediction of Isaiah; Ps. 

exxxvii, 8, 9: 

O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed: 

Happy shall he be who rewardeth thee as thou 
hast served us; 

Happy shall he be who taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones. 


Thus, also, it is said of Ilazacl, that 
when he came to be king of Syria, he 
would be guilty of this barbarity_in 
regard to the Jews (2 Kings viii. 13; 
comp. Nahum iii. 10). It was an evi- 
dence of the barbarous feelings of the 
times ; and a proof that they were far, 
very far, from the humanity which is 
now deemed indispensable even in war. 
q Their houses shall be spoiled. Plun- 
dered. Jt is implied here, says Kimchi, 
that this was to be done also ‘ before 
their eyes,’ and thus the horrors of the 
capture would be greatly increased. 

17. Behold, I will stir up. I will 


There shall} cause them to engage in this enterprise. 


be a vast, indiscriminate slaughter of | This is an instance of the control which 
all that are found in the city, and of | God claims over the nations, and of his 
those that attempt to flee from it.| power to excite and direct them as he 
Lowth renders this, ‘And all that are! pleases. Qo The Medes. This is one 
collected in a body ;’ but the true sense; of the places in which the prophet 
is given in our translation. The Chal-| specified, by name, the instrument of 
dee renders it, ‘And every one who| the wrath of God. Cyrus himself is 
enters into fortified cities shail be slain | subsequently mentioned (Isa. xliv. 28; 
with the sword.’ xlv. 1) as the agent by which God 
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would accomplish his pu It is 
remarkable, also, that ‘the Medes’ are 
here mentioned many years before they 
became a separate and independent na- 
tion. Jt was elsewhere predicted that 
the Medes would be employed in this 
siege of Babylon; thus, in Isa. xxi. 2: 
‘Go up, O Elam (that is, Persia), 
besiege, O Media;’ Jer. li. 11: ‘ Jzno- 
van hath raised up the spirit of the 
kings of the Medes, for his device is 
against Babylon to destroy it.’ Media 
was a country east of Assyria, which is 
supposed to have been peopled by the 
descendants of Madai, son of Japheth 
(Gen. x. 2). Ancient Media extended 
on the west and south of the Caspian 
Sea, from Armenia, on the north, to 
Faristan or Persia proper, on the south. 
It was one of the most fertile regions 
of Asia. It was an ancient kingdom. 
Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian 
monarchy, is said to have encountered 
one of its kings, whom he subdued, and 
whose province he made a part of the 
Assyrian empire. For 520 years, the 
Medes were subject to the Assyrians ; 
but, in the time of Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser, they revolted, and, by the 
destruction of the army of Sennacherib 
before Jerusalem—an event which was 
itself subsequent to the delivery of 
this prophecy respecting Babylon—they 
were enabled to achieve their independ- 
ence. At the time when this prophecy 
was uttered, therefore, Media was a 
dependent province of the kingdom of 
Assyria, Six years they passed in a 
sort of anarchy, until, about 700 years 
B.¢., they found in Dejoces an upright 
statesman, who was proclaimed king by 
universal consent. His son and succes- 
sor, Phraortes, subdued the Persians, 
and all upper Asia, and united them to 
his kingdom. Ile also attacked Assy- 
ria, and laid siege to Nineveh, the capi- 
tal, but was defeated. Nineveh was 
finally taken by his successor, Cyaxares, 
with the aid of his ally, the king of 
Babylon ; and Assyria became a pro- 
vince of Media. This widely-extended 
empire was delivered by him to his son 
Astyages, the father of Cyrus. Asty- 
ages reigned about 35 years, and then 
delivered the vast kingdom to Cyrus, 
about 656 years s.c., under whom the 
prediction of Isaiah respecting Babylon 
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was fulfilled. In this way arose the 
Medo-Persian kingdom, and hencefor- 
ward the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians are always mentioned together 
(Est. i. 9; x. 2; Dan. vi. 8,12). From 
this time, all their customs, rites, and 
laws, became amalgamated.—( Herod. 
i, 95-130). In looking at this pro- 
phecy, therefore, we are to bear in 
mind—(1.) the fact that, when it was 
uttered, Media was a dependent pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Assyria; (2.) 
that a long time was yet to elapse before 
it would become an independent king- 
dom ; (3.) that it was yet to secure its 
independence by the aid of that very 
Babylon which it would finally destroy ; 
(4.) that no human foresight could pre- 
dict these revolutions, and that every 
circumstance conspired to render this 
event improbable. The great strength 
and resources of Babylon ; the fact that 
Media was a dependent province, and 
that such great revolutions must occur 
before this prophecy could be fulfilled, 
render this one of the most striking 
and remarkable predictions in the sacred 
volume. (J Which shall not regard 
silucr, &c. It is remarkable, says 
Lowth, that Xenophon makes Cyrus 
open a speech to his army, and, in par- 
ticular, to the Medes, who made the 
principal part of it, with praising them 
for their disregard of riches. ‘Ye 
Medes and others who now hear me, I 
well know, that you have not accom- 
panied me in this expedition with a 
view of acquiring wealth.’—( Cyrop. v.) 
That this was the character of the 
Medes, is further evident from several 
circumstances. ‘He reckoned, says 
Xenophon, that his riches belonged not 
any more to himself than to his friends. 
So little did he regard silver, or delight 
in gold, that Croesus told him that, by 
his liberality, he would make himself 
poor, instead of storing up vast treasures 
for himself. The Medes possessed, in 
this respect, the spirit of their chief, of 
which an instance, recorded by Xeno- 
phon, is too striking and appropriate to 
be passed over. When Gobryas, an 
Assyrian governor, whose son the king 
of Babylon had slain, hospitably enter- 
tained him and his army, Cyrus ap- 
pealed to the chiefs of the Medes and 
Hyrcanians, and to the noblest and 
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18 Their bows also shall dash the 
young men to pieces ; and they shall 
wave no pity on the fruit of the 
womb; their eye shall not spare 


children. 
l the overthrowing of. 


most honourable of the Persians, whe- 


ther, giving first what was due to the 
gods, and leaving to the rest of the army 
their portion, they would not overmatch 
his generosity by ceding to him their 
whole share of the first and plentiful 
booty which they had won from the land 
of Babylon. lLoudly applauding the 
proposal, they immediately and unani- 
mously consented; and one of them 
said, ‘“‘Gobryas may have thought us 
poor, because we came not loaded with 
coins, and drink not out of golden cups; 
but by this he will know, that men can 
be generous even without gold.””’ (See 
Keith On the Prophecies, p. 198, Ed. 
New York, 1833.) ‘This is a remark- 
able prediction, because this is a very 
unusual circumstance in the character 
of conquerors. ‘Their purpose has been 
chiefly to obtain plunder, and, espe- 
cially, gold and silver have been objects 
to them of great value. Few, indeed, 
have been the invading armies which 
were not influenced by the hope of 
spoil; and the want of that character- 
istic among the Medes is a circum- 
stance which no human sagacity could 
have foreseen. 

18. Their bows also. Bows and ar- 
rows were the usual weapons of the 
ancients in war; and the Persians were 
particularly skilled in their use. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, Cyrus came to 
Babylon with a great number of archers 
and slingers (Cyrop. ii. 1). Shall 
dash the young men, &c. That is, they 
shall dash the young men to pieces, or 
kill them by their bows and arrows. 
Vulgate, ‘ And with their arrows shall 
they slay the young.’ ‘The meaning 
of the word here rendered ‘dash to 
pieces,’ is to smite suddenly to the 
Br dnd B bylon, the glory of k 

19. And Babylon, the glory of king- 
qoms. That is, the cuted or chict 
ornament of many nations. Appella- 
tions of this kind, applied to Babylon, 
abound in the Scriptures. In Dan. iv. 
30, it is called ‘great Babylon ;’ in 
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19 And Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chal- 
dees’ excellency, shall be 1as when 
God “overthrew Sodom and Go- 


morrah., 
2 Gen.19,24. 


Isa. xiv. 4, it is called ‘the golden 
city;’ in Isa. xlvii. 5, ‘the lady of 
kingdoms ;’ in Jer. li. 13, it is spoken 
of as ‘abundant in treasures ;’ and, in 
Jer. li. 41, as ‘the praise of the whole 
earth.’ All these expressions are de- 
signed to indicate its immense wealth 
and magnificence. It was the capital 
of a mighty empire, and was the chief 
city of the heathen world. { The 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency. 
Heb. ‘The glory of the pride of the 
Chaldees ;’ or the ornament of the 
proud Chaldees. It was their boast 
and glory; it was that on which they 
chiefly prided themselves. How well 
it deserved these appellations we have 
alreadyseen. ([ Shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 
xix. 24). That is, shall be completely 
and entirely overthrown; shall cease 
to be inhabited, and shall be perfectly 
desolate. It does not mean that it 
shall be overthrown in the same man- 
ner as Sodom was, but that it should 
be as completely and entirely ruined. 
The successive steps in the overthrow 
of Babylon, by which this prophecy was 
80 signally fulfilled, were the following : 
(1.) The taking of the city by Cyrus. 
This was accomplished by his clearing 
out the Pallacopas, a canal that was 
made for the purpose of emptying the 
superfluous waters of the Euphrates 
into the lakes and marshes formed by 
it in the south-west borders of the pro- 
vince towards Arabia. Into this canal 
he directed the waters of the Euphrates, 
and was thus enabled to enter the city 
in the channel of the river under the 
walls (see Notes on ch. xlvy. 1,2). He 
took the city by surprise, and when the 
inhabitants, confident of security, had 
given themselves up to the riot of a 
grand public festival ; and the king and 
the nobles were revelling at a public 
entertainment. From this cause, also, 
it happened that the waters, which 
were thus diverted from their usua] 
channel, converted the whole country 
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into a vast, unhealthy morass, that 
contributed greatly to the decline of 
Babylon. (2.) The second capture of 
Babylon by Darius Ilystaspes. Cyrus 
was not the destroyer of the city, but 
he rather sought to preserve its magni- 
ficence, and to perpetuate its pre-emin- 
ence among the nations. He left it to 
his successor in all its strength and 
magnificence. But, after lis death, it 
rebelled against Darius, and bade de- 
fiance to the power of the whole Per- 
sian empire. Fully resolved not to 
yield, they adopted the resolution of 
putting every woman in the city to 
death, with the exception of their mo- 
thers and one female, the best beloved 
in every family, to bake their bread. 
All the rest, says Herodotus (iii. 150), 
were assembled together and strangled. 
The city was taken at that time by 
Darius, by the aid of Zopyrus, son of 
Megabyzus, who, in order to do it, 
mutilated himself beyond the power of 
recovery. Ie cut off his nose and ears, 
and having scourged himself severely, 
presented himself before Darius. He 
proposed to Darius to enter the city, 
apparently as a deserter who had been 
cruelly treated by Darius, and to de- 
liver the city into his hands. He was 
one of the chief nobles of Persia; was 
admitted in this manner within the 
walls ; represented himself as having 
been punished because he advised Da- 
rius to raise the siege ; was admitted 
to the confidence of the Babylonians ; 
and was finally intrusted with an impor- 
tant military command. After several 
successful conflicts with the Persians, 
and when it was supposed his fidelity 
had been fully tried, he was raised to 
the chief command of the army; and 
was appointed to the responsible office 
of suyogvaag, or guardian of the walls. 
Having obtained this object, he opened 
the gates of Babylon to the Persian 
army, as he had designed, and the city 
was taken without difficulty (Herod. iii. 
153-160). As soon as Darius had 
taken the city, he ‘levelled the walls, 
and took away the gutes, neither of 
which things had Cyrus done before. 
Three thousand of the most distin- 
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its conquest by Darius, it was always 
revarded by the Persian monarchs with 
a jealous eye. Xerxes destroyed the 
temples of the city, and, among thie rest, 
the celebrated temple or tower of Belus 
(Strabo, xvi. 1,5.) ‘ Darius,’ says He- 
rodotus, ‘had designs upon the golden 
statue in the temple of Belus, but did 
not dare to take it; but Xerxes, his 
son, took it, and slew the priest who 
resisted its removal.’ (4.) The city 
was captured a third time, by Alexan- 
der the Great. Mazzus, the Persian 
general, surrendered the city into his 
hands, and he entered it with his army 
—velut in aciem trent—‘as if they 
were marching to battle.’—(Q. Curtius, 


iv. 3.) It was afterwards taken by Anti- 


gonus, by Demetrius, by Antiochus the 
Great, and by the Parthians ; and each 
successive conquest contributed to its 
reduction, (5.) Cyrus transferred the 
capital from Babylon to Susa or Shu- 
san (Neh. i. 1; Ezra ii. 8; iv. 16; 1x. 
11, 15), which became the capital of 
the kingdom of Persia, and, of course, 
contributed much to diminish the im- 
portance of Babylon itself. (6.) Seleu- 
cus Nicator founded Seleucia in the 
neighbourhood of Babylon, on the Ti- 
gris, chiefly with a design to draw off 
the inhabitants of Babylon to a rival 
city, and to prevent its importance. A 
great part of its population migrated to 
the new city of Seleucia (Plin. Nat. 
Hist. vi. 30). Babylon thus gradually 
declined until it lost all its importance, 
and the very place where it stood was, 
for a long time, unknown. About the 
beginning of the first century, a small 
part of it only was inhabited, and the 
greater portion was cultivated (Diod. 
Sic. ii. 27). In the second century, 
nothing but the walls remained (Pausa- 
nius, Arcad. c. 33). It became gra- 
dually a great desert ; and, in the fourth 
century, its walls, repaired for that 
purpose, formed an enclosure for wild 
beasts, and Babylon was converted into 
a hunting place for the pastime of the 
Persian monarchs. After this, there is 
an interval of many ages in the history 
of its mutilated remains, and of its 
mouldering decay (Keith, On the Pro- 


guished of the nobility he ordered to! phecics, p.216; Jerome, Comm. on Isa. 


be erucified; the rest he suffered to | 
remain.’—( Herod. iii. 169.) (3.) After . 


ch. xiv.) Benjamin of Tudela vaguely 
alludes to the palace of Nebuchadnez- 
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20 It shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in from 


generation to generation; neither 
@ Jer.50.3,39; 51.29,62; Rev.18.3,é&c, 


zar, which, he says, could not be entered, 


on account of its being the abode of 
dragons and wild beasts. Sir John 
Maundeville, who travelled over Asia, 
A.D. 1322, says, that ‘ Babylone is in 
the grete desertes of Arabye, upon the 
waye as men gon towarde the kyng- 
dome of Caldce. But it is full longe 
sithe ony man durste neyhe to the 
toure ; for it is alle deserte and full of 
dragons and grete serpentes, and fulle 
dyverse veneymouse bestes all abouten.’ 

20. It shall never be inhabited. This 
has been completely fulfilled. It is now, 
and has been for centuries, a scene of 
wide desolation, and is a heap of ruins, 
and there is every indication that it will 
continue so to be. From Rauwolff’s 
testimony it appears, that in thesixteenth 
century ‘there was not a house to be 
seen ;’ and now the ‘eye wanders over 
a barren desert, in which the ruins are 
nearly the only indication that it had 
ever been inhabited. It is impossible to 
behold this scene and not be reminded 
how exactly the predictions of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah have been fulfilled, even 
in the appearance Babylon was doomed 
to present, that she should never be in- 
habited.’—( Keppel’s Narrative, p. 234.) 
‘Babylon is spurned alike by the heel 
of the Ottoman, the Israelites, and the 
sons of Ishmael.’—(Mignan’s 7ravels, 
p. 108.) ‘Itisa scnauitleas and desolate 
metropolis.’—(Ibid. p. 235; see Keith 
On Prophecy, p. 221.) ¥ Neither shall 
it be dwelt in, &c. This is but another 
form of the expression, denoting that it 
shall be utterly desolate. ‘The following 
testimonies of travellers will show /ow 
thisis accomplished :—‘ Ruinscomposed, 
like those of Babylon, of heaps of rubbish 
impregnated with nitre, cannot be cul- 
tivated.’—( Rich’s Memoir, p. 16.) ‘The 
decomposing materials of a Babylonian 
structure doom the earth on which they 
perish, to lasting sterility. On this part 
of the plain, both where traces of build- 
ings are left, and where none stood, all 
seemed equally naked of vegetation ; 
the whole ground appearing as if it had 
been washed over and over again by the 
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shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there: 


coming and reccding waters, till every 
bit of genial soil was swept away ; its 
half-clay, half-sandy surface being lett 
in ridgy streaks, like what is often secn 
on the flat shores of the sea after the 
retreating of the tide.’—(Sir R. K. 
Porter’s 7ravels, vol. ii. p. 392.) ‘The 
ground is low and marshy, and presents 
not the slightest vestige of former build- 
ings, of any description whatever.’— 
(Buckingham's 7ravels, vol. ii. p. 278.) 
‘The ruins of Babylon are thus tun- 
dated so as to render many parts of them 
inaccessible, by converting the valleys 
among them into morasses.’—(Rich’s 
Memoir, p. 13.) Neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there. The Arabians 
dwelt chiefly in tents ; and were a wan- 
dering people, or engaged in traffic which 
was conducted in caravans travelling 
from place to place. The idea here ts, 
that Babylon, so far from being occupied 
as a permanent residence for any people, 
would be unfit even for a resting place. 
It would be so utterly desolate, so for- 
saken, and so unhealthy, that the cara- 
van would not even stop there for a 
night. What a change this from its 
former splendour! How different from 
the time when it was the place of mag- 
nificent palaces, when strangers flocked 
to it, and when people from all nations 
were collected there! {[ Nezther shall 
the shepherds, &c. This is an addi- 
tional image of desolation. Babylon 
was situated in the midst of a most fer- 
tile region. It might be supposed that, 
though it was to be destroyed, it would 
still furnish pasturage for flocks. But 
no, says the prophet, it shall be so ut- 
terly and entirely desolate, that it shall 
not even afford pasturage for them. ‘The 
reasons of this are—(1) that the whole 
region round about Babylon was laid 
under water by the Euphrates after the 
city was taken, and became a stagnant 
pool, and of course an unfit place for 
flocks ; and (2) that Babylon was re- 
duced to an extended scene of ruins ; 
and on those ruins—those extended 
wastes of broken walls, of bricks aud 
cement—no grass would grow. The 
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21 But ! wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there: and their houses 
shall be full of 2 doleful creatures: 


prophecy has been remarkably fulfilled. 


It is said that the Arabs cannot be per- 
suaded to remain there even for a night. 
They traverse these ruins by day with- 
out fear; but at night the superstitious 
dread of evil spirits deters them from 
remaining there. ‘Captain Mignan was 
accompanied by six Arabs completely 
armed, but he “could not induce them 
to remain towards night, from the ap- 
prehension of evil'spirits. It is impos- 
sible to eradicate this idea from the 
minds of these people, who are very 
deeply imbued with superstition. .. And 
when the sun sunk behind the Mujelibé, 
and the moon would. have lighted his 
way among the ruins, it was with infinite 
regret that he obeyed the summons of 
his guides.” ’—(Mignan's Travels, as 
quoted by Keith, pp. 221, 222.) *« All 
the people of the country assert that it 
is extremely dangerous to approach the 
mound’ [the mound in Babylon called 
Kasr, or Palad} ‘after nightfall, on 
account of the multitude of evil spirits 
by which it is haunted.'—(Rich's Me- 
moir on the Ruins of Babylon, p. 27.) 
The Rev. Joseph Wolff, speaking of his 
visit to Babylon, says, ‘I inquired of 
them (the Yezecdes), whether the Arabs 
ever pitched their tents among the ruins 
of Babylon. No, said they, the Arabs 
believe that the ghost of Nimrod walks 
ainidst them in the darkness, and no 
Arab would venture on sy hazardous an 
experiment.’ 

21. But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there. Heb. pv (tztyim). Thisword 
denotes properly those animals that 
dwell in dry and desolate places, from 
"%,.@ waste,a desert. The ancient ver- 
sions have differed considerably in the 
interpretation. The LXX. in different 
places render it, @xgia—‘ Wild animals ;’ 
or samedme—' Demons.’ ‘The Syriac, 
‘Wild animals, spirits, sirens.’ Vulg. 
‘Beasts, demons, dragons.’ Abarbanel 
renders it,‘ Apes.’ This word is applied 
to men, in Ps, Ixx. 9; Ixxiv. 14; to ani- 
nals, Isa. xxili. 18; xxxiv. 14; Jer. 1. 39. 
Bochart supposes that weld cats or cata- 
mounts are here intended. He has 
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and Sowls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. 
lriim. 2 ochim, or, ostriches, 3 daughters of the oral, 


proved that they abound in eastern 
countries. They feed upon dead car- 
casses, and live in the woods, or in desert 
places, and are remarkable for their 
howl. Their yell resembles that of in- 
fants. (See Bochart’s Hieroz. i. 3. 14. 
pp. 860-862.) {J And their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures. Marg. 
‘QOchim,’ or ‘Ostriches.’ mh, The 
LXX. render this ‘Clamours,’ or ‘ Howl- 
ings,’ without supposing that it refers to 
any particular animals. The Hebrew 
word isfound nowhereelse. Bochart sup- 
poses that the yell or how! of wild animals 
is intended, and not animals themselves 
(Hieroz. i. 3.15). GY And owls shall 
dwell there. Heb. ‘ Daughters of the 
owl or ostrich.’ The owl is a well-known 
bird that dwells only in obscure and 
dark retreats, giving a doleful screech, 
and seeking its food only at night. It 
is not certain, however, that the owl 
is intended here. The LXX. render it, 
Zuenvts—‘ Sirens.’ The Chaldee, ‘ The 
daughter of the ostrich.’ Bochart has 
gone into an extended argument to 
prove that the ostrich is intended hcre 
(Mteroz. xi. 2.14). The Hebrew does 
not particularly denote the kind of bird 
intended, but means those that are dis- 
tinguished for their sound—* the daugh- 
ters of sound orclamour.’ ‘ ‘The ostrich 
is asly and timorous creature, delighting 
in solitary barren deserts. In the night 
they frequently make a very doleful and 
hideous noise ; sometimes groaning as 
if they were in the greatest agonies."— 
(Shaw’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 348, 8vo: 
Taylor’s Heb. Con.; see Job xxx. 29; 
Isa. xxxiv. 18; xliii. 20; Jer. 1. 39; Mic. 
i. 83 Ley. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15; Lam, 
iv. 3.) The word does not elsewhere 
occur. (J And satyrs shall dance there 
(b°792). A satyr, in mythology, was 
a sylvan deity or demigod, represented 
as a monster, half man and half goat, 
having horns on his bead, a hairy body, 
with the feet and tail of a goat (Web- 
ster). The word here used properly 
denotes that which is hairy, or rough, 
and is applied to goats in Gen. xxv. 25; 
Ps, Ixvili. 21; Lev. xiii, 10, 25, 26, 30, 
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22 And ! the wild beasts of the | pleasant palaces: and her time és 
islands shall ery in their 2deso- ! near*to come, and her days shall 
late houses, and dragons in their | not be prolonged. 


i Jim. 2 or, palucea, a@ Deut.32.35,36, 
32. It is often rendered hair .(see|dance around them. On a certain 
Taylor). In Isa. xxxiy. 14, it is ren-| night, which they call the Night of 


dered ‘satyr;’ in Deut. xxxii. 2, it is| Life, they hold their dances around the 
rendered ‘the small ram ;’ in Lev. xvii. 7, : desolate ruins, in honour of the devil. 
and 2 Chron. xi. 15, it is rendered ‘the! The passage which declares that “‘satyrs 
devils,’ meaning objects of worship, or | shall dance there,” evidently has respect 


idols. Bochart supposes that it refers. 
to the idols that were worshipped among ! 
the Egyptians, who placed goats among 
their gods. Déderlin supposes that it 
means either fawns, or a species of the 
monkey tribe, resembling in their rough 
and shaggy appearance the wild goat. 
They are here represented as ‘dancing ;’ 
and in Isa, xxxiv. 14, as ‘erying to each 
other.” It is evident that the prophet 
intends animals of a rough and shaggy 
appearance ; such as are quick and 
nimble in their motions; such as dwell . 
in deserts, in forests, or in old ruins; ' 
and such as answer to each other, or 
chatter. The description would cer- 
tainly seem more applicable to some of 
the stmia or monkey tribe than to any 
other animals. It is possible, indeed, 
that he means merely to make use of 
language that was well known, as de- 
scribing animals that the ancients sup- 
eatie had an existence, but which really 
ad not, as the imaginary beings called 
satyrs. But it is possible, also, that he 
means simply wild goats (comp. Bo- 
chart’s Hieroz. xi. 6. 7). The LXX. 
render it, Aasesxse—‘ Demons, or devils.’ 
The Vulgate, Pilosi— Shaggy, or hairy 
animals, The Chaldee, ‘ Demons.’ 
The essential idea is, that such wild 
animals as are supposed to dwell in 
wastes and ruins, would hold their re- 
vels in the forsaken and desolate palaces 
of Babylon. The fullowing remarks of 
the Rev. Joseph Wolff may throw light 
on this passage: ‘I then went to the 
mountain of Sanjaar, which was full of 
Yezeedes. One hundred and fifty years 
ago, they believed in the glorious doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and worshipped 
the true God; but being severely per- 
secuted by the neighbouring Yezcedes, 
they have now joined them, and are 
worshippers of the devil. These men 
frequent the ruins of Babylon, and 


to this very practice. The original 
word translated “‘satyr,’’ literally means, 
according to the testimony of the most 
eminent Jewish Rabbins, devil worship- 
pers. ‘It is a curious circumstance,’ 
says Mr. Rich, in his Memoir on the 
Ruins of Babylon, p. 30, in describing 
the Mujelibé, ‘that here I first hear 
the oriental account of satyrs. I had 
always imagined the belief of their ex- 
istence was confined to the mythology 
of the west; but a Chéadar who was 
with me when I examined this ruin, 
mentioned by accident, that in this 
desert an animal is found resembling a 
man fiom the head to the waist, but 
having the thighs and legs of a sheep or 
a goat; he said also that the Arabs 
hunt it with dogs, and cat the lower 
parts, abstaining from the upper on 
account of their resemblance to the hu- 
man species.’ ‘ The Arabians call them 
Sied-as-sad, and say that they abound 
in some woody places near Semava on 
the Euphrates.’ 

22, And the wild beasts of the islands 
(n°) ; see Notes, ch. xi. 11; xli. 1, on 
the word rendered ‘islands.’ ‘The word 
denotes islands, or coasts, and as those 
coasts and islands were unknown and 
unexplored, the word seems to have de- 
noted unknown and uninhabited regions 
in general. Bochart supposes that by 


the word here used is denoted a species 


of wolves, the jackal, or the thoes. It 
is known as a wild animal, exceedingly 
fierce, and is also distinguished by alter 

nate howlings in the night (see Boch- 
art’s Hieroz. i, 8.12). The word wolf 
probably will not express an erroneous 
idea here. The Chaldee renders it, 
‘Cats.’ @ Shall cry. Heb. ‘Shall 
answer, or respond to each other.’ This 
is known to be tlic custom of wolves and 
some other wild animals, who send forth 
those dismal howls in alternate responses 
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at night. This alternation of the howl 
or cry gives an additional impressive- 
ness to the loneliness and desolation of 
forsaken Babylon. And dragons 
(9°). This word, in its various forms 
of tannim, taninim, tannin, and tan- 
noth, denotes sometimes jackals or 
thoes, as in Job xxx. 20; Ps. xliv. 19; 
Micah i.8; Mal. i. 3. But it also de- 
notes a great fish, a whale, a sea mon- 
ster, a dragon, a serpent. It is trans- 
lated ‘a whale’ in Gen. i. 21; Job vii. 
12; Ezek. xxxii. 2; ‘serpents,’ Ex. 
vii. 9, 10, 12; ‘dragons,’ or ‘dragon,’ 
Deut. xxxii. 33; Neh. ii. 13; Ps. xliv. 
19; Ixxiv. 13; xei. 13; exlviii. 7; Isa. 
xxvii. 1; li, 9; Jer. xiv. 6; li. 34; 
Mal. i. 3, e¢ al.; and once ‘sea mon- 
sters,’ Lam. iv. 3. A dragon properly 
means a kind of winged serpent much 
celebrated in the dark ages. Iere it 
may not improperly be rendered jackal 
(see Bochart’s Hieroz. i. 1. 9, p. 69). 
{ dn their pleasant palaces. Heb. 
* Their palaces of Juxury and pleasure.’ 
The following testimonies from travel- 
lers will show how minutely this was 
accomplished :—* There are many dens 
of wild beasts in various parts.’ ‘ There 
are quantities of porcupine quills.’ ‘In 
most of the cavities are numberless bats 
and owls.’ ‘ These caverns, over which 
the chambers of majesty may have been 
spread, are now the refuge of jackals 
and other savage animals. The mouths 
of their entrances are strewed with the 
bones of sheep and goats; and the 
loathsome smell that issues from most 
of them is sufficient warning not to 
proceed into the den.’—(Sir R. Kx. Por- 
ter's Travels, vol. ii. p. 342.) ‘The 
mound was full of large holes; we en- 
tered some of them, and found them 
strewed with the carcasses and skeletons 
of animals recently killed. The ordure 
of wild beasts was so strong, that pru- 
dence got the better of curiosity, for we 
had no doubt as to the savage nature of 
the inhabitants. Our guides, indeed, 
told us that all the ruins abounded in 
lions and other wild beasts ; so literally 
has the Divine prediction been fulfilled, 
that wild beasts of the deserts should 
lie there.’—( Keppel’s Narrative, vol. i. 
pp. 179,180.) J And her time is near 
to come. ‘This was spoken about 174 
years before the destruction of Babylon. 
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prophet is to be supposed to be speaking 
to the captive Jews ix Babylon, and 
speaking to them respecting their re- 
lease (see ch. xiv. 1, 2; comp. remarks 
on the Analysis of this chapter). ‘Thus 
considered, supposing the prophet to be 
addressing the Jews in captivity, or 
ministering consolation to them, the 
time was near. Or if we suppose him 
speaking as in his own time, the period 
when Babylon was to be destroyed was 
at no great distance. 

On this whole prophecy, we may ob- 
serve—(1.) That it was uttered at least 
170 years before it was fulfilled. Ot 
this there is all the proof that can be 
found in regard to any ancient writings. 
(2.) When uttered, there was thie 
strongest improbability that it would be 
fulfilled. ‘This improbability arose from 
the fullowing circumstances: (a) The 
Jews were secure in their own land, and 
they had no reason to dread the Baby- 
lonians; they had no wars with them, 
and it was improbable that they would 
be plucked up asa nation and carried 
there as captives. Such a thing had 
never occurred, and there were no cir- 
cumstances that made it probable that 
it would occur. (b) The great strength 
and security of Babylon rendered it im- 
probable. It was the capital of the 
heathen world; and if there was any 
city that seemed impregnable, it was 
this. (c) It was improbable that it 
would be overthrown by the Medes. 
Media, at the time when the prophecy 
was uttered, was a dependent province 
of Assyria (Note, ver. 17), and it was 
wholly improbable that the Medes would 
revolt; that they would subdue their 
masters ; that they would be united to 
the Persians, and that thus a new king- 
dom would arise, that should overthrow 
the most mighty capital of the world. 
(2) It was improbable that Babylon 
would become uninhabitable. It was 
in the midst of a most fertile country ; 
and by no human sagacity could it have 
been seen that the capital would be re- 
moyed to Susa, or that Seleucia would 
be founded, thus draining it of its in- 
habitants; or that by the mundation 
of waters it would become unhealthy. 
TIow could mere human sagacity have 
foreseen that there would not be a house 
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CHAPTER XIV. their surprise at the sudden and entire downfall 
ANALYSIS. of Babylon, and the complete destruction of the 


Tuis chapter is a continuation of the pro-' proud and haughty city. The whole earth is 
phecy respecting Babylon, which was com-. full of joy and rejoicing that the city, so long 
menced in the previous chapter. ‘The prophecy | distinguished for oppressions and arrogance, is 
1s concluded at ver. 27. A considerable portion ' laid low; and even ¢he cedars of Lebanon are 
of the chapter is a poem of unequalled beauty | introduced as uttering a most severe (aunt over 
and sublimity. It is to be remembered that | the fallen tyrant, and expressing their security 
this prophecy was uttered at least 174 years | now that he is no more (4-8). 
before they were carried into captivity; and the} II. The scene is immediately changed from 
design of the prophet is, to declare the ceréainty | earth to hell. Hades, or the region of the dead, 
of their release after they should be subjected | is represented as moved at the descent of the 
to this bondage. He, doubtless, intended that | haughty king of Babylon to those abodes. De- 
this prophecy should be borne with them, in| parted monarchs rise from their thrones, and 
memory at least, to Babylon, and that it should | insult him on being reduced from his pride and 
comfort and sustain them when there (see Intro- | magnificence to the same low state as them- 
duction to ch. xiii), He, therefore, opens the | selves (9-11). This portion of the ode is one of 
vision by a summary statement of the ceréainty| the boldest personifications ever attempted in 
of their deliverance (1-8). This general decla-| poctry: and is executed with remarkable brevity 
ration respecting the deliverance of the Jews, | and force—so much so that we almost seem to 
is followed by a triumphant song on that sub-| see the illustrious shades of the dead rise from 
ject, that is singularly beautiful in its imagery, | their couches to meet the descending king of 
and sublime in its conception. ‘It moves in, Babylon. 
lengthened elegiac measure, like a song of | III. The Jews now resume the speech (12-37). 
lamentation for the dead, and is full of lofty | They address the king of Babylon as fallen from 
scorn and contumely from beginning to the heaven—like the bright star of the morning. 
end.’—(Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, by | They speak of him as the most magnificent and 
Marsh, vol. ii. p. 206.) It may be called éhe| proud of the monarchs of the earth. They 
triumphal song of the Jews when delivered from | introduce him as expressing the most extrava- 
their long and oppressive bondage. The parts| gant purposes of ambition; as designing to 
and design of this poem may be thus expressed: | ascend to heaven, and to make his throne above 

I. A chorus of Jews is introduced, expressing | the stars; and as aiming at equality with God. 


in it in the sixteenth century ; or that|not fancied fulfilment. It is real, in 
now, in 1839, it would be a wide and| tle most minute particulars. And if 
dreary waste? Can any man now tell} so, then Isaiah was commissioned by 
what London, or Paris, or New York, | JEyovan as he claimed to be—for none 
or Philadelphia, will be two years hence? | but the omniscient Jeuovau can fore- 
Yet a prediction that those cities shall|see and describe future events as the 
be the residence of ‘ wild beasts of the | destruction ot Babylon was foreseen and 
desert,’ of ‘satyrs’ and ‘dragons,’ would | described. And it this prophecy was 
be as probable now as was the predic- | inspired by God, by the same train of 
tion respecting Babylon at the time| reasoning it can be proved that the 
when Isaiah uttered these remarkable | whole Bible isa revelation from heaven. 
prophecies. (3.) The prophecy is not | For a very interesting account of the 
vague conjecture. It is not a general | present state of the ruins of Babylon, 
statement. It is minute, and definite, | furnishing the most complete evidence 
and particular ; and it has been as defi- | of the fulfilment ot the prophecies in 
nitely, and minutely, and particularly | regard to it, the reader may consult an 
fulfilled. (4.) This is one of the evi-| article in the Am. Bib. Itcp., vol. vill. 
dences of the Divine origin of the] pp. 177-189. (See also the two Afemoirs 
Bible. ow will the infidel account for | on the Ruins of Babylon, by C.J. Rich, 
this prophecy and its fulfilment? It} Esq. London, 1816 and 1818.) The 
will not do to say that it is accident. It| frontispiece to this volume, compiled 
is too minute, and too particular. It] from the sketches of recent travellers, 
js not human sagacity. No human | gives accurate and interesting views of 
sagacity could have foretold it. It is those ruins. 
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They then speak of him as cast down to hell, 
and as the object of reproach by all those who 
shall behold him. 

IV. The scene is again changed. Certain 
persons are introduced who are represented as 
seeing the fallen king of Babylon—as looking 
narrowly upon him, to make themselves sure 
that it was he—and as taunting him with his 
proud designs and his purposes to make the 
world a wilderness (15-20). They see him cast 
out and naked ; lying among the undistinguished 
dead, and trodden under feet; and contrast his 
condition with that of monarchs who are usually 
deposited in a splendid mausoleum. But the 
once haughty king of Babylon is represented as 
denied even a common burial, and as lying 
undistinguished in the streets. 

V. The whole scene of the poem is closed by 
introducing God as purposing the certain ruin 
of Babylon; as designing to cut off the whole 
of the royal family, and to convert the whole 
city into pools of water, and a habitation for the 
bittern (21-23). This is declared to be the pur- 
pose of JEHOVAH; and a solemn declaration 
is made, that when he makes a purpose none 
can disannul it. 

VI.A confirmation of this is added (24-27) in 
a fragment respecting the destruction of the 


army of the Assyrian under Sennacherib, by 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1. For the Lorn will have mercy on 
Jacob. 
tive Jews in Babylon. He will not 
abandon them, but will remember them, 
and restore them to their own land. 
qi And will yct choose Israel. Will show 
that he regards them as still his chosen 
people; or will again choose them by 
recovering them from their bondage, 
and by restoring them to their country 
as his people. ‘The names ‘Jacob’ and 
‘Israel’ here simply denote the Jews. 
They do not imply that all of those 
who were to be carried captive would 
return, but that as a people they would 
be restored. {J And set them, &c. Heb. 
‘Will cause them to rest in their own 
country ;’ that is, will give them peace, 
quietness, and security there. {| And 
the stranger shall be joined to them. 
The ‘stranger,’ here, probably refers to 
those foreigners who would become 
proselytes to their religion, while they 
were in Babylon. Those proselytes 
would be firmly united with them, and 
would return with them to their own 
land. Their captivity would be attended 


ISAIAH, 


That is, he will pity the cap-: 


(B.C. 713. 


which the exiles in Babylon would be comforted 
with the assurance, that he who had destroyed 
the Assyrim host with such ease could also 
effect his purposes respecting Babylon (sce the 
remarks introductory to ver. 24). 

‘I believe it may be affirmed,’ says Lowth, 
that there is no poem of its kind extant in any 
language, in which the subject is so well laid 
ont, and so happily conducted, with such a 
richness of invention, with such a variety of 
images, persons, and distinct actions, with such 
rapidity and ease of transilion in so small a 
compass, as in this ode of Isaiah. For beauty 
of disposition, strength of colouring, greatness 
of sentiment, brevity, perspicuity, and force of 
expression, it stands, among all the monuments 
of antiquity, unrivalled.’ 

The king of Babylon, who was the subject of 
this prediction, and who reigned when Babylon 
was taken, was Belshazzar (see Dan, v.; and 
Notes on ver. 22). 


| Fe @the Lorp will have mercy 
on Jacob, and will yet 4 choose 
Tsrael, and set them in their own 
Jand: and the strangers shall be 
joined with them, and they shall 


cleave to the house of Jacob. 
@ Ps,)02.13. b Zec.1,17; 3.12. 


with this advantage, that many even of 
those who led them away, would be 
brought to embrace their religion, and 
to return with them to their own 
country. If it is asked what evidence 
there is that any considerable number 
of the people of Chaldea became Jewish 
proselytes, I answer, that it is expressly 
stated in Esther viii. 17: ‘And many 
of the people of the land became Jews ; 
for the fear of the Jews fell upon them.’ 
Ezra, indeed, has not mentioned the 
fact, that many of the people of Baby- 
lonia became proselytes to the religion 
of the Jews, but it is in accordance with 
all that we know of their history, and 
their influence on the nations with which, 
from time to time, they were connected, 
that many should have been thus joined 
to them. We know that in subsequent 
times many of other nations became 
proselytes, and that multitudes of 
the Egyptians, the Macedonians, the 
Romans, and the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, embraced the Jewish religion, 
or became what were called ‘ proselytes 
of the gate.’ They were circumcised, 


{and were regarded as entitled to a part 
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2 And the people shall take them, 
and bring @ them to their place: and 
the house of Israel shall possess 
them in the land of the Lorp for 
servants and handmaids: and they 
shall take them captives, whose 
captiveslthey were; and they shall 
rule over their oppressors, 


@ ch.18.7; 60.4,&¢.; 66,20, 
1 that had taken them captives, 


of the privileges of the Jewish people 
(see Acts ii, 9-11; comp. Acts xvii. 4,17). 
Tacitus, speaking of his time, says, that 
‘every abandoned man, despising the 
religion of his country, bears tribute 
and revenue to Jerusalem, whence it 
happens that the number of the Jews 
is greatly increased.’ —(Hist. v. 5.) 
That the Jews, therefore, who were in 
Babylon should induce many of the 
Chaldeans during their long captivity 
to become proselytes, is in accordance 
with all their history. 


2. And the people shall take them. 
That is, the people in Babylon. { And 
bring them to their place. That is, 
they shall attend them to the land of 
Judea, and aid in restoring them to 
their own country. There is reference 
here, doubtless, to the fact that Cyrus 
would assist them (comp. Ezra ch. i.), 
and that many of the inhabitants of 
Chaldea who would become proselytes, 
would be willing to accompany them 
to their own land. (J And the house 
of Israel shall possess them in the land 
of the Lorp. Not in a foreign land, 
and among strangers and foes, but in 
their own Jand, and among the institu- 
tions of their own religion. They would 
be willing to return with them, and 
occupy a humble place among them, as 
servants, for the sake of enjoying the 
privileges of the true religion. It was 
a matter of course among the Hebrews, 
that proselytes would be regarded as 
occupying a less elevated place in society 
than native-born Jews. J And they 
shall take them captive, &e. That is, 
they shall induce them to become pros- 
elytes ; to be willing to accompany them 
to their own homes, and to become their 
servants there. It does not mean that 
they would subdue them by force ; but 
they would be able, by their influence 
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3 And it shall come to pass in 
the day that the Lorp shall give 
thee rest ¢from thy sorrow, and 
from thy fear, and from the hard 
bondage wherein thou wast mado 
to serve, 

4 That ¢ thou shalt take up this 
proverb? against the king of Ba- 


6 Eze,28.24. c Hab.?2.6. 
8 or, taunting specch, 


there, to disarm their opposition ; and to 


induce them to become the friends of 
their religion. | And they shall rule 
over their oppressors. ‘This is one 
instance where the people of God would 
show that they could disarm their 
oppressors by a mild and winning de- 
meanour, and in which they would be 
able to induce others to join with them. 
Such would be the force of their example 
and conduct, of their conversation and 


of their deportment, even in the midst 


of proud and haughty Babylon, that 
their oppressors would be won to em- 
brace the religion of their captives. If, 
in proud and haughty Babylon, those 
who loved the Lord could thus do good ; 
if, when they were captives, they could 
havesuchan influence over their haughty 
masters, where is there a place in which 
the friends of God may not be useful by 
their example, their conversation, and 
their prayers ? 

3. And it shall come to pass. That 
is, then thou shalt take up a taunting 
song against the king of Babylon (ver. 
4). | That the Lorp shall give thee 
reet (comp. ch. xxxviii. 12). Tho 
nature of this predicted rest, is more 
fully described in Ezek. xxviii. 25, 26. 
{| From thy sorrow. The long pain of 
thy captivity in Babylon. [And from 
thy fear. Heb. ‘Trembling.’ That is, 
the apprehension of the ills to which they 
were continually exposed. ‘Trembling 
is usually one effect of fear. { And 
from thy hard bondage. The severe 
and galling servitude of seventy years. 

4. That thou shalt take up. Thou 
shalt utter, declare, orcommence. The 
word ‘take up,’ is used in the sense of 
utter, speak, or declare, in Ex. xx. 7; 
xxiii. 1; Ps. xv. 2. YJ This proverb 
(burst). Vulg. ‘Parable.’ Sept. Tay 
Seiivery, —* Lamentation.” The Hebrew 
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bylon, and say, How hath the op- 
pressor ceased ! the 1 golden ¢ city 
ceased ! 

5 The Lorn hath broken the staff 


1 or, ezactress of gold. &@ Rev.18.16. 


word mdashél, usually rendered proverb, 
is also rendered @ parable, or a by-word. 
Tt properly denotes a metaphor, a com- 
parison, a stmilitude 3 and is applied 
usually toa brief and pungent sentiment 
or maxim, where wisdom is embodied 
in few words. In these the ancients 
abounded. They had few books; and 
hence arose the necessity of condensing 
as much as possible the sentiments of 
wisdom, that they might be easily 
remembered, and transmitted to future 
times. ‘These maxims were commonly 
expressed in figurative language, or by 
a brief comparison, or short parable, as 
they are with-us. The word also means, 
figurative discourse generally ; and 
hence, a song or poem (Num. xxiii. 7, 
18; Job xxvii. 1; xxix. 1; Ps. xlix. 5). 
[t is also used to denote a satire, or a 
song of triumph over enemies (Micah 
li, 4; Heb. iv. 6; Joel ii. 17). It is 
evidently used in this sense here—to 
denote a taunting speech, a song of 
triumph over the prostrate king of 
Babylon. In this beautiful song, there 
are all the elements of the most pungent 
satire, and all the beauties of the highest 
poetry. {§ Against the king of Babylon. 
Over the king of Babylon, or in regard 
to him. It is not certain that any 
particular king of Babylon is here in- 
tended. If there was, it was probably 
Belshazzar, in whose reign the city was 
taken (see Notes on ver. 22). It may, 
however, be desioned to denote the 
Babylonian empire—the kingdom that 
had oppressed the Jews; and thus the 
king may be referred to as the head of 
the nation, and as the representative of 
the whole people. J How hath the 
oppressor ceased! The word ‘oppressor’ 
(39) denotes, properly, the exactor of 
tribute, and refers here to the fact that 
Babylon had oppressed its dependent 
provinces, by exacting large revenucs 
from them, and thus cruelly oppressing 
them. Ceased. Ceased to exact 
tribute ; or (Heb.) ‘is at rest.’ It is 
now at rest, and no more puts forth its 
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power in oppressin 
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of the wicked, and the sceptre of 
the rulers. 
6 He who smote # the people in 
wrath with a 2 continued stroke, he 
 ch,33.1, 2 a stroke without removing. 


its dependent pro- 
vinces. § The golden city. Babylon. 
The word used here (Marva) occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. According 
to the Jewish Commentators, it means 
an exactress of gold, as if derived from 
aint (déhabh), used for 3333 (zéhabh), gold. 
Gesenius and Michaelis prefer another 
reading (Manv2 mdérhebhd, from 30 
rihdbh), and suppose that it means 
oppression. The Vulgate renders it 
tribute —‘The tribute hath ceased.’ 
The LXX. ’Exterovdacerns— Solicitor, 
or exactor (of gold).’ Vitringa supposes 
that the word means gold, and that it 
refers to the golden sceptre of its kings 
that had now ceased to be swayed over 
the prostrate nations. The most prob- 
able sense is, that it means the exactress 
of gold, or of tribute. ‘This best expresses 
the force of the word, and best agrees 
with the parallelism, In this sense it 
does not refer to the magnificence of the 
city, but to its oppressive acts in de- 
manding tribute of gold from its depend- 
ent provinces, 

5. The Lorn hath broken. Jenovan, 
by the hand of Cyrus. {| The staf of 
the wicked. That is, the sceptre of the 
king of Babylon. The word rendered 
‘staff’ (1992) may mean either a bough, 


stick, staff, rod,or asceptre. The sceptre 
was the symbol of supreme power. IJt 
was in the form of a staff, and was made 
of wood, ivory, or gold. It here means 
that Jenovan had taken away the power 
from Babylon, and destroyed his do- 
minion. 

6. He who smote. This may either 
refer to the king of Babylon, or to the 
rod or sceptre which he had used, and 
which was now broken. Herder refers 
it to the sceptre, ‘that which smote the 
nations.’ (On the meaning of the word 
smote, see Notes on ch. x. 20.) Yf The 
people. ‘The nations that were subject 
to his authority. (| With a continual 
stroke. Marg. ‘A stroke without re- 
moving.’ Vulg. Plag& insanalili— 
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that ruled the nations in anger, is 
persecuted, and none hindereth. 

7 The whole earth is at rest, and 
is quiet ; they break forth into sing- 


ing. 


‘With an incurable plague.’—Sept. the 


same—IlAnys andre. The Hebrew is, 
as in the margin, ‘A smiting without re- 
moving,’ or without cessation. There 
was no relaxation in its oppressions, it 
was always engaged in acts of tyranny. 
| He that ruled the nations. Babylon 
was the capital of a vast empire, and 
that empire was composed of many 
dependent nations. {[ Js persecuted. 
By those that make war upon it. Its 
turn had come to be oppressed, and over- 
thrown. J And none hindercth. No 
nation opposes the invader. None of 
the dependent kingdoms of Babylon 
have any real attachment to it, but all 
rejoice at its downfall. The most mighty 
kingdom of the earth is helpless and 
ruined. Whatachange was this! How 
sudden and striking the revolution! 
And what a warning to proud and guilty 
cities ! 

7. The whole carth is at rest. The 
kingdom of Babylonia, or Chaldea, ex- 
tended nearly over the whole heathen 
world. Now that Babylon was fallen, 
and that those oppressions would cease, 
the world is represented as in peace 
and quietness. Qf Zhey break forth 
into singing. ‘That is, the inhabitants 
of all the nations that were subject to 
Babylon now rejoice that they are re- 
leased from its galling and oppressive 

oke. 

&. Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee. 
They join with the inhabitants of the 
nations in rejoicing at thy downfall— 
for they now, like those inhabitants, 
are suffered to remain undisturbed. (On 
the word rendered fir trees, see Notes on 
ch. i. 20.) It is evident that a species 
of evergreen is meant; and probably 
some species that grew in Syria or 
Palestine. ‘The idea is plain. The very 
forest is represented as rejoicing. It 
would be safe from the king of Babylon. 
He could no longer cut it down to build 
his palaces, or to construct his imple- 
ments ofwar. This figure of represent- 
ing the hills and groves, the trees, the 
mountains, and the earth, as exulting, 
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8 Yea, the fir trees 2 rejoice at 
thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
saying, Since thou art laid down, 
no feller is come up against us. 

@ Eze.31.16, 


ere ESSE eran ee 
or as breaking forth into joy, is common 


in the Scriptures : 
Let the heavens rejoicc, and let the earth be 


a 3 
Let the sea roar, and tlic fulness thereof. 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein: 
Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 
Before the Lord. Ps, xevi. 11-13. 


Let the floods clap their hands ; 
Let the hills be joyful together 
Before the Lord. Ps. xcviii. 8, 9. 


Praise the Lord from the earth, 
Ye dragons and all decps; 
Fire and hail; snow and-vapour; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word: 
Mountains and all hills; 
Fruitful trees and all ecdars. 

Ps. exlviii. 7-12. 
(Comp. 1 Chron, xvi. 31; IIab. iii..10, 
11.) YJ The cedars of Lebanon (Note, 
ch.x. 34). The cedars of Lebanon were 
much celebrated for building ; and it is 
not impossible that the king of Babylon 
had obtained timber from that mountain 
with which to construct his palaces at 
Babylon. They are now represented as 
rejoicing that he is fallen, since they 
would be safe and undisturbed. A 
similar figure of speech occurs in Virgil, 
Ect. v. 68 : 


Peace, peace, mild Daphnis loves; with joyous 


The untill’d mountains strike the echoing sky; 
And rocks and towers the triumph spread 
abroad— 
‘A god! Menalcus! Daphnis is a god !” 
Wranghain. 

It is a beautiful figure; and is a fine 
specimen of the poetry of the Hebrews, 
where everything is animated, and full 
of life. Since thou art laid down. 
Since thou art dead. {J No feller. No 
one to cut us down. Jowett (Chris. 
Res.) makes the following remarks on 
this passage on his visit to Lebanon :— 
‘As we passed through the extensive 
forest of fir trees situnted between Deir- 
el-Kamr and Ainep, we had already 
heard, at some distance, the stroke of 
one solitary axe, resounding from hill to 
hill. On reaching the spot, we found a 
peasant, whose labour had been so far 
successful, that he had felled his tree 
and lopped his branches. Ile was now 
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9 1 Hell ¢from beneath is moved 
for thee to meet thee at thy coming: 
it stirreth up the dead for thee, 


1 or, the graves, @ Exe.32.31. 


hewing it in the middle, so as to balance 
the two halves upon his camel, which 
stood patiently by him waiting fot his 
load. In the days of Hiram, king of 
‘Tyre, and subsequently under the kings 
of Babylon, this romantic solitude was 
not so peaceful ; that most poetic image 
in Isaiah, who makes these very trees 
vocal, exulting in the downfall of the 
destroyer of nations, seems now to be 
almost realized anew—Yea, the fir 
trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, ei al Since thou art laid 
down, no feller ts come up against us.’ 

9. Fleli from beneath. The scene is 
now changed. The prophet had re- 
presented the people of all the subject 
nations as rejoicing that the king of 
Babylon had fallen, and had introduced 
even the trees of the forest as breaking 
forth into joy at this event. He now 
transfers the scene to the mournful re- 
gions of the dead ; follows the spirit of 
the departed king of Babylon—the man 
who once gloried in the magnificence of 
his kingdom and his court, and who was 
more distinguished for pride and arrog- 
ance than all other monarchs—down to 
the land of darkness, and describes his 
reception there. This portion of the 
ode is signally sublime, and is managed 
with great power and skill. It is un- 
equalled, perhaps, by any writings for 
boldness, majesty, and, at the same time, 
for its severe sarcasm. The word ‘hell’ 
here (b§xw shedl) is rendered by the 
Vulgate infernus ; and by the LXX. 
°O dcns—Hades. It properly means the 
grave, and then the dark regions of the 
lower world—the region of ghosts and 
shades: a place where thick darkness 
reigns. The verb from which it is de- 
rived means, properly, to ask,to demand, 
lo require, to seek ; and this name (sheol) 
is supposed to have been given to the 
grave, and to the regions of departed 
spirits, from the insatiable demand 
which they are constantly making of 
the living (see Note on ch. v. 14, where 
the word is explained). The word de- 
notes, says ‘Taylor (Heb. Con.), ‘ The 
underground parts of the earth, other- 
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even all the ? chief ones of the earth: 
it hath raised up from their thrones 


all the kings of the nations. 
2 leaders, or, great goats, 


wise called the nether, or lower parts 
of the earth; the earth beneath in op- 
position to the earth above, where men 
and other animals live. In sheol 
are the foundations of the mountains 
(Deut. xxxii. 22). In sheol men pene- 
trate by digging into the earth (Amos 
ix. 2). Into sheol the roots of trees do 
strike down (Ezek. xxxi. 16). Into 
sheol, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
went down alive (Num. xvi. 30, 33), 


In sheol the body is corrupted and con- 
sumed by worms (Job xvii. 13, 14; Ps. 
xvi. 10; xlix. 14). They that rest to- 
gether in the dust are said to go down 
to the bars, or strong gates of sheol (Job 
xvii. 16). In sheol there is no know- 
ledge, nor can any praise God or give 
thanks there (Ps. vi. 5; Eccl. ix. 10; 
Isa. xxxviii. 10, 11). Sheol and the 
pit, death and corruption, are synony- 
mous (Ps. xvi. 10; Ixxxix. 48; Prov. i. 
12; vii. 27; Ezek. xxxi. 16; Hos. xiii. 
14). A grave is one particular cavity 
purposely digged for the interment of a 
dead person ; sheol is a collective name 
for all the graves. Le that is in the 
grave is in sheol s but he that is in sheol 
may not be in a grave, but in any pit, 
or in the sea. In short, it is the region 
of the dead ; which is figuratively con- 
sidered as a city or large habitation with 
gates and bars in which there are many 
chambers (Prov. vii. 27).’ Sheol is 
never full, but is always asking or crav- 
ing more (Prov, xxvii, 20; Heb. ii. 5). 
Here it means, not a place of punish- 
ment, but the region of the dead, where 
the ghosts of the departed are considered 
as residing together. {| From beneath. 
From beneath the earth. Sheol was 
always represented as being in or under 
the ground, and the grave wasthe avenue 
or door that led to it (see Note on ch. 
v.14, Js moved for thee. Is roused 
to meet thee ; is surprised thata monarch 
once so proud and magnificent isdescend- 
ing toit. The image here is taken from 
the custom of the ancients in burying, 
especially of burying princes and kings. 
This was usually done in caves or sepul- 
chres excavated from a rock (see the 
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Notes and illustrations on ch. Ixvi. 4). 
Mr. Stephens, in his Travels in Egypt, 
Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, 
has given an account of the manner in 
which he passed a night in Petra, which 
may serve to illustrate this passage : 
‘ We ascended the valley, and rising to 
the summit of the rocky rampart [of 
Petra], it was almost dark when we 
found ourselves opposite a range of 
tombs in the suburbs of the city. Here 
we dismounted; and selecting from 
among them one which, from its finish 
and dimensions, must have been the Jast 
abode of some wealthy Edomite, we 
prepared to pass the night within its 
walls. In the front part of it was a 
large chamber, about twenty-five fcet 
square, and ten fect high; and behind 
this was another of smaller dimensions, 
furnished with receptacles of the dead, 
not arranged after the manner of shelves 
along the wall, as in the catacombs I 
had seen in Italy and Egypt, but cut 
lengthwise in the rock, like ovens, so 
as to admit the insertion of the body 
with the feet foremost. My plans for 
the morrow being all arranged, the 
Bedouins stretched themselves out in 
the outer chamber, while I went within; 
and seeking out a tomb as far back as 
T could find, I crawled in feet first, and 
found myself very much in the condition 
of a man buried alive. I had just room 
enough to turn round ; and the worthy 
old. Edomite for whom the tomb was 
made, never slept in it more quietly 
than I did.’—( Vol. ii. pp. 82, 83, 86.) 
To understand the passage before us, 
we are to form the idea of an immense 
and gloomy cavern, all around which are 
niches or cells made to receive the bodies 
of thedead. In this vast vault monarchs 
repose in grandeur suitable to their 
former rank, each on his couch, ‘in 
glory,’ with their arms beside them 
(see ver. 18). ‘These mighty shades— 
these departed monarchs—are repre- 
sented as rising from their couches to 
meet the descending king of Babylon, 
and receive him with insults on his fall. 
—The Hebrew word for moved denotes 
more than our translation conveys. It 
means that they were dpieaied thew 
trenbled—they advanced towards the 
descending monarch with trepidation. 
The idea of the shades of the mighty 
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dead thus being troubled, and rising tc 
meet the king of Babylon, is one that is 
exceedingly sublime. J J¢ stirreth up. 
Sheol stirreth up; that is, they are 
stirred up or excited. So the LXX. 
render it ‘All the giants who rule the 
earth rise up to thee.’ The dead. 
Heb. pxps (réphdin). The LXX. 
render this, 03 yiyavrts—' Giants.’ So 
the Vulgate and the Chaldee. The 
meaning of this word has been a, subject 
of great difference of opinion among 
lexicographers. Jt is sometimes found 
as a gentile noun to denote the sons of 
Raphah, called Rephaim (2 Sam. xxi. 
16, 18), a Canaanitish race of giants 
that lived beyond Jordan (Gen. xiv. 5; 
xv. 20), from whom Og the son of 
Bashan was descended (Dent. iii. 11). 
It is sometimes used to denote all the 
giant tribes of Canaan (Deut. ii. 11, 
20); and is particularly applied to men 
of extraordinary strength among the 
Philistines (2 Sam. xxi. 16,18.) Vitringa 
supposes that the term was given to the 
spirits of the dead on account of the fact 
that they appeared to be larger than 
life ; that they in their form and stature 
resembled giants. But a more probable 
opinion is, that it is applied to the shades 
of the dead as being weak, feeble, or 
without power or sensation, from the 
word Nan (réphi), weak, fecble, power- 
Jess. ‘This interpretation is strongly 
confirmed by the place before us (ver. 
10), ‘Art thou become weal as we?’ 
The word is rendered ‘giants’ in the 
following places: Deut. ii. 11, 20; iii. 
13; Josh. xii. 4; xv. 8; xvii. 15; xviii. 
16; 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 18, 20, 22: 1 Chron. 
xx. 5,6,8. Itis rendered ‘ Rephaims,’ 
Gen. xiv. 5; xv. 20; 2 Sam. v. 18, 22; 
xxiii. 13. It is rendered ‘the dead’ 
Job xxvi. 5; Ps. Ixxxviii. 10; Prov. ii. 
18; ix. 18; xxi. 16; Isa. xxvi. 29; and 
once it is rendered ‘deceased,’ Isa. xxvi. 
14. It here means the departed spirits 
of the dead—the inhabitants of that 
dark and dismal region, conceived by 
the Hebrews to be situated beneath tlic 
ground, where dwell the departed dead 
before their final destiny is fixed— 
called sheol or hades. It is not the 
residence of the wicked only—the 


|place of punishment—but the place 


where all the dead are supposed to be 
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10 All tney shall speak and-say| 11 Thy pomp is brought down to 
unto thee, Art thou also become| the grave, and the noise of thy 
weak as we? art thou become like | viols: the worm is spread under 


unto us ? thee, and the worms cover thee. 
conerevated before their final doom is | whether the popular belief of which they speak 
pronounced. was true or false, and, if false, how it could be 


countenanced and sanctioned hy inspired writers. 

(The author entertains peculiar views of the | This kind of exposition is, moreover, chargeable 
state of knowledge among the Hebrews regard- | with a rhetorical incongruity, in lauding the 
ing the future world—views which will be found | creative genius of the poet, and yet making al 
fully canvassed in the preface to the ee a hes Pate palo arorpeinete re 
Job. As to the alleged notion of ali the dead | popular belicl. th ie y 
dwelling in sume dismal region before their final | determined both by piety and taste, appears to 
doom is pronuunced, we hare there taken pains | be, that the passage now before us comprehends 
to show that the righteous in ancient times en- | two clements, and only two religious verities or 
tertuined no such gloomy expectations. The | certain facts, and poetical embellishments. The 
opinions of the ancient Hebrews on this subject, admission of a tertium quid, i the shape of 
nmiust be taken from passages in which they ex- | SUperstitious fables, is as false in rheioric as in 
pressly treat of it, and intimate plainly what theology.’] 
their belief is, and not from passages confessedly | ; 
full of poetical imagery. Nor are we to construe | Ve i chief bese of the Cae 
popular aud poctical phraseology so strictly and be Car ea or “grea aes 5. eee 
literally as to form a theological creed out of it, | O'EW Word means properly great gouls, 
in contradiction to the actual belief of those who | OC goats that are leaders of the flock. 
daily used that phraseology. Because English- | Perhaps there is intended to be a slight 
men speak of the dead tudiscriminately as hav- degr ee of sarcasm in apply ing this word 
ing gone lo the grave, and to the land of spirits, | to princes and monarchs. It is nowhere 
must we, out of this, construct a Popish purga- else applied to princes, though the word 
tory as the nutional belief? Yet this would be, is often used or applied to rams, or to the 
just as reasonable in the case of the English, as; chief goats of a flock. J From their 
in the case of the Jews. The reader will appre-| thrones. In hades, or sheol. They 
ciate the following observations of Professor | are there répresented as occupying an 
Alexander on the place:—‘ Two expressions have | eminence similar to that which distin- 
been faithfully transcribed by interpreters, from guished them on earth. 
one another, in relation to this passage, witha} 10, All they shail speak, &c. Lan- 
very equivocal effect upon its exposition. The puage of astonishment that one so proud, 
one is, that it is full of biting sarcaam—an un-| and who apparently never expected to 
fortunate suggestion of Calvin’s, which puts the | die, should be brought down to that 
reader on the scent for irony, and even wit, in- humiliating condition. It is a severe 
stead of opcning his mind to impressions of | taunt at the great change which had 
sublimity and tragic grandeur. The other, for | taken place in a haughty monarch. 
which Culvin is in no degree responsible, is, that 11. Thy pomp. Thy magnificence 
we have before us not a mere prosopopcia, or (see Note on ch. v.14). J Zhe noise o of 
poetical creation of the highest order, but a thy viols. Instruments of music were 
chapter from the popular helief of the Jews, as often used in their feasts : and the mean- 
to the locality, contents, and transactions of the ing here is, that wn atead of being sur- 
unseen world. Thus Gesenius, in his Lexicon Bia ee with splendour, and the instru- 
and Commentary, gives a minute topographical ments ot ae the ananavell tine now 
description of Sheol, as the He!.rews believed it b ht d : il ti . d 
to exist. With equal truth, a diligent compiler lite f the aca The it iat 
might construct a map of hell, as conceived of by ati] i of the REAYeS ; ne arabe 
the English Puritans, from the descriptive por- referred to by the word viol ( 22 néb- 
tions of the Paradise Lost. The infidel inter-| él, plu. nebhdlim, Gr. »é@ae, Lat. 
preters of Germany regard the scriptural and | 7ablium), was a stringed instrument 
classical mythology precisely in the same light. | usually with twelve strings, and played 
by the pecten or by the hand (see Notes 


But when Christian writers copy their expres- i ; ; 
sions or ideas, they should take pains to explaiy : and illustrations on ch. y. 12), Addi- 
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12 How art thou fallen from hea-| ground, which didst weaken the 


ven, O 1 Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing! how art thou cut down to the 
1 or, day star. 


tional force is given by all these expres- 


nations ! — 
13 For thou hast said in thine 
heart, I will ascend into heaven, 


Nothing can be more poetic and beau- 


sions if they are read, as Lowth reads| titul than a comparison of a magnifi- 


them, as questions asked in suprise, and 
in a taunting manner, over the haughty 
king of Babylon—‘Is thy pride then 
brought down to the grave?’ &e. | The 


: Star falling to the earth! 


cent monarch with the bright morning 
star: Nothing more striking in repre- 
senting his death, than the idea of that 
q] Lucifer. 


worm. ‘This word, in Hebrew (ray) Marg. ‘ Day-star’ (do hell, from 
rinunt), denotes a worm that is found | oom hélél, to shine). ‘Che word in He- 
in putrid substances (Ex. xvi. 25; Job’ brew occurs ag a noun nowhere else. 


vil. 5; xxi. 26). Qf Js spread under, 
thee. Js become thy couch—instead of 
the gorgeous couch on which thou wert 


acenstomed to repose. J] And the worm! translated § 


(my3*m zolet)—the same word which 
vecurs in ch. i. 18, and there rendered 
crimson (see Note on that verse). This 
word is usually applied to the insect from 
which the crimson dye was obtained ; 
but it is also applied to the worm which 
preys upon the dead (Ex. xvi. 20; Isa. 
Ixvi. 24). J Cover thee. Instead of the 
splendid covering which was over thee 
when reposing on thy couch in tly palace. 
What could be more humiliating than 
this language? Ilow striking the con- 
trast between his present situation and 
that in which he reposed in Babylon! 


And yet this language is as applicable! that. 


to all others as to that proud and haughty , 
king. It is equally true of the great 
and mighty everywhere; of the rich, 


the gay, the beautiful, and the proud, ; 


who lie on beds of down, 


Tn two other places (Ezek. xxi. 12; 
Zech. xi. 2), it is used as a verb in the 
liuperative mood of Hiphil, and_ is 
howl’ from the verb boa 
(yélél), to howl or cry. Gescnius and 
Rosenmiiller suppose that it should be 
so rendered here. So Noyes renders it, 
‘Hfowl, son of the morning!’ But the 
common translation seems to be prefer- 
able. The LXX. render it, ‘EwaPogos, 
and the Vulgate, ‘ Lucifer, the morning 
star.”. The Chaldee, ‘llow art thou 
fallen from high, who wert splendid 
among the sons of men.’ ‘There can be 
no doubt that the object in the eye of 
the prophet was the bright morning 
star; and his design was to compare 
this magnificent. oriental monarch with 
The comparison of a monarch 
with the sun, or the other heavenly 
bodies, is common in the Scriptures. 
{ Son of the morning. This is a IIle- 
braism (see Note, Matt. i. 1), and signi- 


that they will! fies that that bright star is, as it were, 


soon lic where worms shall be their couch! the production, or the offspring of morn- 


and their covering. How ought this 
reflection to humble our pride! 


How] The word 


ing; or that it belongs to the morning. 


‘son’ often thus denotes pos- 


should it Jeid us to be prepared for that! session, or that one thing belongs to 


hour when the grave shall be our bed ; 
and when far away from the sound of 
the viol and the harp; from the sweet 
voice of friendship and the noise of 
revelry, we shall mingle with our native 
dust ! 


12. How art thou fallen from heaven. ' 


A new image is presented here. It is 


another. The same star in one place 
represents the Son of God himself ; Rev. 
xxi. 16: ‘I am—the bright and morn- 
ing star.” 9 Which didst weaken the 
nations. By thy oppressions and ex- 
actions, rendering once mighty nations 
tveble. 

13. For thou hast said in thine heart. 


that of the bright morning star ; and aj It was thy purpose or design. J will 
comparison of the once magnificent mon-! ascend into heaven. Nothing could 
arch with that beautiful star. He is| more strikingly show the arrogance of 
now exhibited as having fallen from his | the monarch of Babylon than this im- 

lace in the east tothe earth. Lis glory | pious design. The meaning is, \!:at he 
ts dimined ; his brightness quenched, ! intended to set himself up as supreine ; 
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1 will exalt my throne above the 


stars ¢ of God: I will sit also upon 
@ Van.8.10, 


he designed that all should pay homage 
to him; he did not intend to acknow- 
ledge the authority of God. It is not 
to be understocd literally ; but it means 
that he intended not to acknowledge any 
superior cither in heaven or earth, but 
designed that himself and his Jaws 
should be regarded assupreme. {[ Above 
the stars of God. 'Thestars which God 
hasmade. Thisexpression is equivalent 
to the former that he would ascend into 
heaven. @ J well sit also upon the 
mount of the congregation. ‘he word 
rendered ‘congregation ’ (1942 from 799 
to fix, appoint), properly means a fixed 
or definite time; then an appointed place 
of meeting ; then a meeting itself; an 
assembly, a congregation. What is re- 
ferred to here it is difficult to determine. 
The LXX. render it, ‘Ona high moun- 
tain, on the lofty regions which lie to the 
north.’ ‘The Chaldce, ‘ I will sit in the 
mount of covenant, in the regions of the 
north.’ Grotius supposes that when the 
king of Babylon said he would ascend 
into heaven, he meant the land of Judea, 
which was called heaven because it was 
dedicated to God ;—that when he said 
he woull ascend above tlie stars, he 
meant to denote those ‘ who were learned 
in the law ;’ that by the ‘mount of the 
congregation,’ he meant mount Moriah 
where was the temple ; and that by the 
‘side of the north,’ he meant mount 
Zion, which, he says, was on the north 
of Jerusalem. It is remarkable that 
the usually accurate Grotius should have 
fallen into this crror, as mount Zion 
was not on the north of Jerusalem, but 
was south of mount Moriah. Vitringa 
defends the same interpretation in the 
main, but supposes that by the ‘mount 
of the congregation’ is meant mount 
Zion, and by ‘the sides of the north,’ 
is meant mount Moriah lying north of 
Zion. We supposes that mount Zion is 
called ‘the mount of the congregation,’ 
not because tle congregation of Israel 
assembled there, but because it was the 
appointed place where Ged met his 
people, or where he manifested himself 
io them, and appeals to the following 
piaces where the word which is here 
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the mount of the congregation, in 


the sides ® of the north: 
> Ps.48,2. 


rendered ‘congregation’ is applied, in 
various forms, tothe manifestation which 
God thus made (Ex. xxv. 22; xxix. 42, 
43; Ps. Ixxiv. 8). So Lowth supposes 
that it refers to the place where God 
promised to meet with his people (Ex. 
xxv. 22; xxix. 42, 43), and to commune 
with them, and translates it ‘ the mount 
of the Divine presence.’ But to this 
interpretation there are great objections 


—(1.) The terms here employed ‘the 
mount of the congregation,’ ‘the sides 
of the north,’ are not elsewhere applied 
to mount Zion, and to mount Moriah. 
(2.) It does not correspond with the 
evident design of the king of Babylon. 
His object was not to make himself 
master of Zion and Moriah, but it was 
to exalt himself above the stars; to be 
elevated above all inferior beings ; and 
to be above the gods. (3.) It is a most 
forced and unnatural interpretation to 
call the land of Judea ‘ heaven,’ to speak 
of it as being ‘above the stars of God,’ 
or as ‘above the heights of the clouds ;’ 
and it is clear that the king of Babylon 
had a much higher ambition, and much 
more arrogant pretensions, than the 
conquest of what to him would be the 
comparatively limited province of Judea. 
However important that land appeared 
to the Jews as their country and their 
home ; or however important it was as 
the place of the solemnities of the true 
religion, yet we are to remember that 
it had no such consequence in the eyes 
of the king of Babylon. He had no 
belief in the truth of the Jewish reli- 
gion, and all Judea compared with his 
other vast domains would appear to be 
a very unimportant province. It is 
evident, therefore, I think, that the 
king of Babylon did not refer here to 
Judea, or to Zion. The leading idea 
of his heart, which ovght to guide our 
interpretation, was, that he designed 
to ascend in authority over all inferior 
beings, and to be like the Most High. 
We are to remember that Babylon was 
a city of idolatry ; and it is most prob- 
able that by ‘the mount of the congre- 
gation, in the sides of the north,’ there 
is reference to a belief prevalent in 
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Babylon that the gods had their resi-: in Armenia may have been supposed to 


dence on some mountain of the north. 
This was a common opinion among the 


be the peculiar dwelling-place of the 
gods. Such a mountain would appear 


ancients. The Iindoos call that moun-} to be under the north pole, and the con- 


tain Meru; the Persians, who are fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, Al Bordsch; the 
Arabs, Kafe ; and the Greeks, Olympus. 
The common opinion was that this moun- 
tain was inthe centre of the world, but 
the Hindoos speak of it as to the north 
of themselves in the Himalaya regions; 
the followers of Zoroaster in the moun- 
tains of Caucasus, lying to the north of 
their country ; and the Greeks speak of 
Olympus, the highest mountain north 
of them in ‘Thessaly. The Hindoo belief 
is thus referred to by Ward :—‘ In the 
book of Karma-Vipaka, it is said that 
the heavenly Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva, 
are upon the three peaks of the moun- 
tain Su-Meru, and that at the foot of 
this mountain are the heavens of twenty- 
one other gods.’—( View of the History, 
Literature,and Religionof the Hindoos, 
vol. i. p. 13.) So Wilford, in a Treatise 
on the mountain Caucasus, inthe Asiatic 
Researches, vol. vi. p. 488, says, ‘The 
Hindoos regard the mountain Meru as 
the dwelling-place of the gods. In the 
Puranas it is said, that upon the moun- 
tain Meru there is eternal day, for a 
space of fourteen degrees around the 
mountain Su-Meru, and consequently 
eternal night for the same space on the 
opposite side; so the Hindoos are con- 
strained to admit that Su-Meru is 
directly upon the top of the shadow of 
the earth, and that from the earth to 
that peak there is a vast cone-formed 
hill, dense as other earthly bodies, but 
invisible, impalpable, and impassable by 
mortals. On the side of this hill are 
various abodes, which, the higher one 
ascends, become the more beautiful, and 
which are made the dwellings of the 
blessed, according to the degrees of 
their desert. God and the most exalted 
of the divine beings have their abodes 
on the sides of the north, and on the 
top of this mountain.’ According to 
the Zendavesta, the Al Bordsch is the 
oldest and the highest of the moun- 
tains ; upon that is the throneof Ormuzd, 
and the assemblage of the heavenly 
spirits (Feruer ; see Rosenmiiller, Alter- 
thumskunde, vol. i. pp. 154-157). Thus 
in Babylon, some of the mountains north 


stellations would seem to revolve around 
it. It is not improbable that the Aurora 
Borealis, playing often as it does in the 
north with peculiar magnificence, might 
have contributed to the belief that this 
was the peculiar abode of the gods. 
Unable to account—as indeed all mo- 
derns are—for these peculiar and mag- 
nificent lights in the north, it accorded 
with the poetic and mythological fancy 
of the ancients to suppose that they were 
designed to play around, and to adorn 
the habitation of the gods. This dis- 
position to make the mountains of the 
north the seat of the gods, may have 
arisen also in part from the fact that 
the country on the north of Babylon 
was a volcanic region, and that the 
light emitted from voleanocs was an 
appropriate manifestation of the. glory 
of superior invisible beings. ‘Qn the 
borders of the Caspian [Sea], in the 
country around the Bakir, there is a 
tract called The Field of Fire, which 
continually emits inflammable gas, while 
springs of naphtha and petroleum occur 
in the same vicinity, as also mud vol- 
canoes. In the chain of Elburs, to the 
south of this sea, is a lofty mountain, 
which, according to Morier, sometimes 
emits smoke, and at the base of which 
there are several craters where sulphur 
and saltpetre are procured in sufficient 
abundance to be used in commerce.’— 
(Lyell’s Geology, vol. i. p. 297.) We 
find some traces of these ideas in the 
Scriptures, The north is often men- 
tioned as the seat of the whirlwind, the 
storm, and especially as the residence 
of the cherubim. Thus in Ezekiel’s 
vision of the cherubim, the whole mag- 
nificent scene is represented as coming 
from the north—as if the appropriate 
abode of the cherubim : 

‘I looked, and lo! a whirlwind from the north 
Came sweeping onward, a vast cloud that rolled 
In volumes, charged with gleaming fire, along, 
And cast its splendours all around. 

Now from within shone forth, what seemed 
the glow 

Of gold and silver molten in the flame, 

And in the midst thereof the form expressed, 

As of a fourfold living thing—a shape 


That vet contained the semblance of a man.’ 
Ezek. i, 4, 5, trans. in Marsh’s Herder. 
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14 I will ascend above the heights 
of the clouds: I will be like the 
Most High. 

15 Yet ®thou shalt be brought 
down to hell, to the sides of the pit. 

@ 3 Thes.2.4. 


Thus, in Ezek. xxviii. 14, Tyre is said 
to be ‘the anointed cherub that cover- 
eth,’ and to have been ‘upon the holy 
mountain of God,’ orthe gods—evidently 
meaning, not Zion, but some mountain 
in the vicinity of Eden (see ver. 13). 
Thus also, in Zech. vi. 1-8, four chariots 
are represented as coming out of the 
mountains, the first chariot with red 
horses, the second with black horses, 
the third with white horses, and the 
fourth with bay horses. The horses 
that have gone through the earth are 
(ver. 8) represented as going to the 
north as their place of rest. These 
passages, particularly the one from 
Ezekiel, show that the northern regions 
were regarded as the seat of striking 
and peculiar manifestations of the 
Divine glory (comp. Notes on Job 
xnili, 9; xxxvii. 22). And it is proba- 
bie that, in the view of the Babylonians, 
the northern mountains of Armenia, 
that seemed to be near the north pole, 
around which the constellations revolved, 
and that appeared to be surmounted 
and encompassed by the splendid light 
of the Aurora Borealis, were regarded 
as the peculiar place where the gods 
held their assemblies, and from whence 
their power went forth through the 
nations. Over all their power it was 
the intention of the king of Babylon to 
ascend, and even to rise above the stars 
that performed their revolutions around 
the seats of the gods in the north; to be 
supreme in that assembly of the gods, 
and to be regarded there as the supreme 
and incontrollable director of even all 
the gods. It is probable, says Mitford 
(Life of Milton, vol. i. p. 73), that from 


this scarcely intelligible hint Milton 


threw up his palace for his fallen 
angels—thus : 


At length into the limits of the north 

They came, and Satan to his royal seat, 

High on a hill, far blazing as a mount 

Raised on a mount, with pyramids and towers, 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 
The palace of great Lucifer, so call 
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16 They that see thee shall nar- 
rowly look upon thee, and consider 
thee, saying, Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did 
shake kingdoms ; 


& Mat.11.23, 


That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted; which not long after he 
Affecting an equety with God, 

In imitation of that mount, whereon 

Messiah was declared in sight of heaven, 
The mountain of the congregation called, &c. 


14. IT will be like the Most High. 
There is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween this language and that used in 
2 Thess. ii. 4, in regard to Antichrist: 
‘He, as God, sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God.’ 
And this similarity is the more re- 
markable, because Antichrist is repre- 
sented, in Rev. xvii. 4, 5, as seated in 
Basrton—the spiritual seat of arrog- 
ance, oppression, and pride. Probably 
Paul had the passage in Isaiah in his 
eye when he penned the description of 
Antichrist. 

16. Yet thou shalt be brought down 
to hell. Ileb. ‘To sheol’ (comp. ver. 
9). | To the sides of the pit. The 
word ‘ pit,’ here, is evidently synony- 
mous with hell or hades, represented as 
a deep, dark region under ground. ‘The 
dead were often buried in caves, and 
the descent was often dark and dreary, 
to the vaults where they reposed. 
Hence it is always represented as going 
down; or, as the inferior regions. The 
‘sides of the pit’ here stand opposed to 
the ‘sides of the north.’ He had sought 
to ascend to the one; he should be 
brought down to the other. ‘The refer- 
ence here is, doubtless, to the land of 
shades; to the dark and dismal regions 
where the departed dead are supposed 
to dwell—to sheol. So the parallelism 
proves. But the image or figure is 
taken from the custom of burying, where, 
in adeep natural cavern, or a sepulchre 
excavated from a rock, the dead were 
ranged around the sides of the cavern 
in niches or recesses excavated for that 
purpose (see Note on ver. 9). 

16. They that see thee. That is, 
after thou art dead. The scene here 
changes, and the prophet introduces 
those who would contemplate the body 
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18 All the kings of the nations, 


derness, and destroyed the cities | even all of them, lie in glory, every 
thereof ; | that opened not the house} one in his own house: 


of his prisoners 


of the king of Babylon after he should 
be slain—the passers-by arrested with 
astonishment, that one so proud and 
haughty was at last slain, and cast out 
among the common dead (ver. 19). 
qj Shall narrowly look upon thee. ‘To 
be certain that they were not deceived. 
This denotes great astonishment, as if 
they could scarcely credit the testimony 
of their senses. It also expresses insult 
and contempt. ‘They ask whether it is 
possible that one who so recently shook 
the kingdoms of the earth should now 


lie cast out as unworthy of a burial. | glory. 


4 That made the earth to tremble. 
That agitated the world by his ambition. 
17, That made the world as a wilder- 


ness. ‘That made cities and kingdoms 
desolate. {] That opened not the house 


of his prisoners. ‘This is a description 
of his oppression and cruelty. Of 
course many prisoners would be taken 
inwar. Instead of giving thei liberty, 


a 


1 or, did not let his prisoners loose homewards. 

he threw them into prison and kept 
them there. This may be rendered, ‘his 
prisoners he did not release that they 
might return home’ (see the Margin). 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘‘l’o lis prisoners 
he did not open the door.’ ‘The sense is 
substantially the same. The idea is, that 
he was cruel and oppressive. He threw 
his captives into dungeons, and found 
pleasure in retaining them there. 

18. All the kings of the nations. 
That is, this is the common way in 
which the kings are buried. §j Lie cx 
They lie in a magnificent 
mausoleum; they are surrounded with 
splendour even in their tombs. It is 
well known that vast sums of money 
were expended to rear magnificent 
mausoleums as the burial place of kings. 
With this design, probably, the pyr- 
amids of Egypt were reared; and the 
temple of Bel in Babylon, we are told, 
was employed for this purpose. Jose- 


Tut Pyramips oF GuHIzEH, Lower Ecyrt. 


pbus says that vast quantities of money | royal burying place on Mount Zion 
were buried in the sepulehre of David.|(2 Chron. xxi. 20; xxxv. 24; Neh, 
The kings of Israel were buried in a|iii.16). For adescription of the sepul- 
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19 But thou art cast out of thy 
grave like an abominable branch, 
and as the raiment of those that are 
slain, thrust through with a sword, 
that go down to the stones of the 
pit; as a carcase trodden under feet. 


chre of David, and of sepulehres in 


general, see Calmet's Dict. Art. Sepul- 
chre (comp. Ezek. xxxii.) {i Every one 
in his own house. Yn a sepulehre con- 
structed for himself. Tt was usual for 
kings to have a splendid tomb con- 
structed for themselves. 

19. But thouart cast out of thy grave. 
Thou art not buried like other kings in 
a magnificent sepulchre, but art cast 
out like the common dead. This was 
a mark of the highest infamy (see Isa. 
xxxtv. 3; Ezek. xxix. 5; Jer. xxit. 19). 
Nothing was considered more disgrace- 
ful than to be denied the privileges of 
an honourable burial (sce Note on ch. 
iii. 9). On the fulfilment of this pro- 
heey, see Note on ver. 20. Qf As an 
abominable branch (am? "323). The 
LXX. render this, ‘And thou shalt be 
cast upon the mountains as a dead body 
that is abominable, with many dead 
that are slain by the sword, descending 
to Iades.’ The Chaldece, ‘And thou 
shalt be cast out of thy sepulchre as a 
branch that is hid.” Lowth supposes 
that by ‘abominable branch’ there is 
allusion to a tree on which a malefactor 
was hanged, that was regarded as de- 
testable, and cursed. But there are 
obvious objections to this interpreta- 
tion. One is, that the word branch 
(nelzer) is never applied toa dree. It 
means @ shoot, a slip, a scion (Note, 
ch. xi. 1). Another objection is, that 
there seems here to be no necessary 
allusion to such a tree; or to anything 
that would lead to it. Jerome says, 
that the word netzer denotes a shoot or 
sucker that starts up at the root of a 
plant or tree, and that is useless to the 
husbandman, and which he therefore 
cutsoff. So, says he, the king of Baby- 
Jon shall be cast off—as the farmer 
throws away the useless sucker. This 
is probably the correct idea. The word 
abominable means, therefore, not only 
that which is useless, but indicates that 
the shout or sucker is troublesome to 
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20 Thou shalt not be joined with 
them in burial, because thou hast 
destroyed thy land, and slain thy 
people: the ¢seed of evil-doers shall 
never be renowned. 

_&@ Job 18.16; Ps.37.28, 


the husbandman. It is an object that 
he hates, and which he gets clear of as 
soon as possible. So the king of Baby- 
lon would be cast out as useless, hate- 
ful, abominable; to be thrown away, as 
the noxious shoot is, as unfit for use, 
and unworthy to be preserved. {[ As 
the raiment of those that are slain. As 
a garment that is all defiled with gore, 
and that is cast away and left to rot. 
The garments of those slain in battle, 
covered with blood and dirt, would be 
cast away as polluted and worthless, 
and so would be the king of Babylon. 
Among the Hebrews such garments 
were regarded with peculiar abhorrence 
(Rosenmiiller) ; perhaps from the dread 
which they had of touching a dead 
body, and of course of anything that 
was found on adead body. J Zhrust 
through with a sword. ‘That is, the 
slain thrust through. The effect of this 
was to pollute the garment with blood, 
and to render it useless. ¥ Zhat go 
down to the stones of the pit. The 
‘pit’ here means the grave or sepulchre 
(ver. 15). ‘The phrase ‘stones of the 
pit,’ conveys the idea that the grave or 
sepulchre was usually either excavated 
from the solid rock, or constructed of 
stones. The idea is simply, that those 
who were slain with the sword were 
buried in the usual manner, though 
their bloody garments defiled were cast 
away. But the king of Babylon should 
not have even the honour of such a 
burial as was given to those who fell in 
baitle. §] As @ carcase trodden under 
ee Unburied; as the body of a 
rute that is exposed to tho air, and 
denied the honour of a sepulchre. 


20. Thow shalt not be joined with 
them in burial. That is, even with 
those who are slain with the sword in 
battle, and to whom is granted thie 
privilege of a decent burial. @ Hast 
destroyed thy land. ast been a cruel, 
harsh, and oppressive prince. QJ Zhe 
seed of evil-doers. The posterity of 
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21 Prepare slaughter for his 
children ¢for the iniquity of their 
fathers; that they do not rise, nor 
possess the land, nor fill the face 


of the world with cities. 
@ Fx.20.5. 


the wicked. JJ Shall never be renowned. 
Heb, ‘Shall never be called,’ or ‘named’ 
(NzpITN> ); that is, shall never be dis- 
tinguished, celebrated, or honoured. 
This isa general proposition; but the 
prophet here possibly designs to apply 
it to the king of which he is speaking, 
as having been descended from ancestors 
that were wicked; or more probably it 
is a new circumstance, more fully ex- 
plained in the following verse, that his 
peers should be cut off from the 
ionour of succeeding him on the throne, 
and that they, as well as he, should be 
loaded with disgrace. ‘The design is to 
affirm the fact that the Babylonian 
dynasty would end with him; and that 
his posterity would be reduced from the 
honours which they had hoped to have 
inherited. At the same time, the gen- 
eral proposition is applicable not only 
to the posterity of the king of Babylon, 
but to all. It is a great truth pertain- 
ing to tho Divine administration, that 
the descendants of wicked men shall be 
dishonoured. So itis with the posterity 
of a traitor, a pirate, a drunkard, a man 
of profligacy. They are involved in 
disgrace, poverty, and calamity, as the 
result of the sin of their ancestor. 

21. Prepare slaughter for his chil- 
dren. ‘That is, cut them off not only 
from inheriting the honour of their 
father, but from life. This command 
seems to be directed to the Medes and 
Persians, and denotes that they would 
thus cut off his children. {| For the 
iniquity of their fathers. On account 
of the crimes of their ancestors—the 
pride, haughtiness, and oppression of 
the kings of Babylon. ‘This is the 
statement of a general principle of the 
Divine administration, that the con- 
sequences of crime often pass over from 
the perpetrator, and impinge on_ his 
descendants (see Ex. xx. 5). That 
they do not vise. That they do not 
rise to occupy the places of their fathers ; 
that they be degraded and reduced from 
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22 For I will rise up against 
them, saith the Lorp of hosts, and 
cut off from Babylon the name, and 
remnant, and son, and nephew, 
saith the Lorn. 


their elevation and honours. §] Nor 
full the face of the world with cities. 
The LXX. render this, ‘And fill the 
land with wars.’ The Chaldee, ‘And 
fill the face of the world with enemies.’ 
The Syriac, ‘And fill the face of the 
earth with war.’ These versions evi- 
dently took the word p% 9 (dr2m) to 


mean enemies or wars—a sense which 
the word sometimes may have. But 
the common interpretation is to be pre- 
ferred. The apprehension was, that 
they would fill the land, if they lived, 
with such cities of pride, magnificence, 
and wickedness, as Babylon was, and 
that thus crimes would be multiplied 
and prolonged; and hence tlic purpose 
of God was not only to cut off Babylon 
—the model of all cities of arrogance 
and pride—but also to cut off those who 
would be disposed to rear similar cities, 
and to fill the land again with crime. 
22. For Iwill rise up against them, 
saith the Torp of hosts. That is, 
against the family of the king of Baby- 
lon. Q And cut of from Babylon the 
name. That is, all the males of the 
royal family, so that the name of the 
monarch shall become extinct (comp. 
Ruth iv. 5; Isa. lvi. 5). 9 And rem- 
nant. All that is left of them; so that 
the family shall cease to exist. {] The 
son and nephew. Every one of the 
family who could claim to be an heir of 
the throne. Thedynasty shall cease; and 
the proud and haughty family shall be- 
come wholly extinct. ‘This is the solemn 
purpose in regard to the family of the 
monarch of Babylon. It only remains 
to inquire when and how it was fulfilled. 
The circumstances which it was said 
would exist in regard to the king of 
Babylon here spoken of, are the follow- 
ing :—(1.) That he would be a proud, 
hauglity, and oppressive prince (ver. 17, 
and throughout the prophecy). (2.) 
That when he died he would be cast 
out with the common dead, and denied 
the common honowss of the sepulchre— 
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especially the honours which all other 
monarchs have in their burial (ver. 18— 
20). (8.} That his posterity would be 
cut off, and that he would have no one 
to succeed him on his throne; or that 
the dynasty and the kingdom would 
terminate in him (ver. 21, 22). 

In regard to the application and the 
fulfilment of this prophecy there have 
been three opinions. 

I. That it does not refer to an indi- 
vidual sovereign, but to the kings of 
Babylon in general; that the descrip- 
tion is designed to be applicable to the 
succession or the dynasty, as signally 
haughty, proud, and oppressive; and 
that the prophet means to say that that 
haughty and wicked reign of kings 
should cease. To this, the objections 
are obvious—(1.) The whole aspect and 
course of the prophet seems to have 
reference to an individual. Such an 
individual the prophet seems to have 
censtantly in his eye. He descends to 
sheol (ver. 9); he is proud, ambitious, 
oppressive, cast out; all of which cir- 
cumstances refer naturally to an indi- 
vidual, and not to a succession or dy- 
nasty. (2.) The main circumstance 
mentioned in the prophecy is applicable 
only to an individual—that he should 
be unburied (ver, 18-21). It was not 
true of all the kings of Babylon that 
they were unburied, and how could it be 
said respecting a succession or a dynasty 
at all that it should be cast out of the 

ve as an abominable branch; and 
that it should not be joined with others 
in burial? All the circumstances, there- 
fore, lead us to suppose that the prophet 
refers to an individual. 

II. ‘The Jews, in general, suppose that 
it refers to Nebuchadnezzar. But to 
this interpretation, the objections are 
equally obvious—(1.) It was not true 
that Nebuchadnezzar had no onc to suc- 
eced him on the throne; or that his 
family was totally cut off, as it was 
foretold of this king of Babylon that his 
would be (ver, 21,22). (2.) It was not 
true that he was denied the privileges 
of a burial which kings commonly enjoy. 
‘To mect this difficulty, the Jews have 
invented the following story.. ‘They say 
that when Nebuchadnezzar was driven 
from men during his derangement (Dan. 
iv.), and when he was with the beasts 
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of the field seven years, the people made 
his son, Evil-Merodach, king ; but that 
when Nebuchadnezzar was restored to 
his right mind and to his throne, he 
threw Evil-Merodach into prison, whero 
he Jay until he died. At the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the people released him 
to make him king, but he refused be- 
cause he did not believe that his father 
was dead, and said that if his father 
should find him he would kill him; and 
that in order to convince him that his 
father was dead he was taken out of the 
grave. But this is manifestly a fiction. 
Besides, the prophecy was not that the 
king should be taken out of the grave, 
but that he should not be buried. Ne- 
buchadnezzar was succeeded in the king- 
dom by his son Evil-Mcrodach, and he 
by Belshazzar, in whom the line of kings 
ended. 

IIT. The only other interpretation of 
which this is susceptible, is that which 
refers it to Belshazzar, in whose reign 
the city of Babylon was taken. ‘This 
king, called in Scripture Belshazzar 
(Dan. v.), was the son of Evil-Merodach, 
and the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. 
His name,as it occurs in heathen writers, 
was Nabonadius. In him the circum- 
stances of the prophecy agree—(1.) He 
was an impious prince (Xen. Cyr. vii. 
Dan. v). (2.) In his reign the city and 
the kingdom came to an end, as it was 
foretold. (3.) Every circumstance of 
the taking of Babylon would lead us to 
suppose that he was denied the privilege 
of a magnificent sepulture. (a.) He was 
slain in the night (Dan. v.30). (b.) It 
was in the confusion of the capture of 
the city—amidst the tumult caused by 
the sudden and unexpected invasion of 
Cyrus. It is therefore altogether im- 
probable that he had a regular and an 
honoured burial. Like the common 
dead, he would lic in the palace where 
he fell, or in the street. (c.) ‘There is 
no evidence that Cyrus gave him an 
honourable sepulchre. (4.) None of his 
posterity occupied the throne to give 
honour to the memory of their father. 
(5.) In him the dynasty and the king- 
domended. Immediately the kingdom 
on his death was given to the Medes 
and Persians (Dan. v. 28-31). None 
of the names of his posterity, if he had 
any, are known; and God cut off from 
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23 I will also make it a posses- 
sion for the bittern and pools of 
water; and I will sweep it with the 


him ‘the name and remnant, the son and 
nephew,’ as was predicted (see Prideaux’s 
Connection, i. 2. 257-271, Ed. 1815). 
23. I will also make tt a possession 
for the bittern. The word ‘ bittern,’ ir: 
English, means a bird with long legs 
and neck, that stalks among reeds and 
sedge, feeding upon fish. ‘The Hebrew 


(drdea Slellaries ) 


Tuk Birrenn, 


word ("2p gippolh), occurs but five times 


(Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14). Accord- 
ing to Bochart and Gesenius, it means 
the hedgehog. It has been variously 
rendered. Some have supposed it to be 
a land animal ; some an aquatic animal ; 
and most have regarded it as a fowl. 
Bochart has proved that the hedgehog 
or porcupine is found on the shores of 
the Euphrates. Ile translates this place, 
‘I will place Babylon for an habitation 
of the porcupine, even the pools of 
water ;’ that is, the pools that are round 
about Babylon shall become so dry that 
porcupines may dwell there (see Bochart, 
Hieroz. iii. 86. pp. 1036-1042). YJ And 
pools of water. Bochart supposes this 
means, ¢ven the pools of water shall be- 
come dry. But the common interpre- 
tation is to be preferred, that Babylon 
itself should become filled with pools of 
water. This was done by Cyrus’ di- 
recting the waters of the Euphrates from 
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besom of destruction, saith the 
Lonrp of hosts. 
24 The Lorp of hosts hath sworn, 


their channel when the city was taken, 
and by the fact that the waters never 
returned again to their natural bed, so 
that the region was overflowed with 
water (see Notes on ch. xiii.) | Aad J 
will sweep it with the besom of destruc- 
tion, A besom is a broom; and the 
sense here is, that God would entirely 
destroy Babylon, and render it wholly 
uninhabitable. 

24. Lhe Lorn of hosts (see Note on 
ch. i. 9). It is evident that this verse 
and the three following, is not direetly 
connected with that which goes betore, 
respecting Babylon. This pertains to 
the Assyrian ; that had relation to Ba- 
bylon. Vitringa says that this is at- 
tached to the prophecy respecting Baby- 
lon, and is a peculiar yet not altogether 
foreign argument, and is a sort of epi- 
logue to the prophecy respecting Baby- 
lon. The design, he says, is this. As the 
events which had been foretold respect- 
ing Babylon seemed so great and won- 
derful as to be almost ineredible, the 
prophet, in order to show the Jews how 
easily it could be accomplished, reters 
them to the case of Sennacherib, and 
the ease with which he and his army 
had been destroyed. Lowth supposes 
that the Assyrians and Babylonians here 
are one people. Rosenmiuller supposes 
that this propheey respecting Senna- 
cherib has been displaced by the col- 
lector of the prophecies of Isaiah, and 
that it should have been attached to the 
prophecy respecting the Assyrian mon- 
arch (see ch. x.) ‘The probab’e sense 
of the passage is that which makes it 
refer to the predicted destruction of 
Sennacherib (ch. x.); and the design of 
the prophet in referring to that here is, 
to assure the Jews of the certain destruc- 
tion of Babylon, and to comfort them 
with the assurance that they would be 
delivered from their captivity there. 
The prophecy respecting Babylon was 
uttered before the destruction of Senna- 
cherib ; but it is to be remembered that 
its design was to comfort the Jews in 
Babylon. The prophet therefore throws 
himselt beyond the period of their cap- 
tivity—though it was to occur many 
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saying, Surely as 1 have thought, 
so shall it conie to Pass 5 and as I 
Lave purposed, so shall it stand ; 

25 That I will break the Assy- 
rian in my land, and upon my 
mountains tread him under foot: 
then ¢shall his yoke depart from 
off them, and his burdea depart 
from off their shoulders. 


years after the prophecy respecting Ba- 


bylon was uttered ; and with this view 
he introduces the subject of the Assyrian. 
At that future time, Sennacherib would 
have been destroyed. And as God would 
have fulfilled the prophecy respecting 
the proud and self-confident Assyrian, 
so they might have the assurance that 
lhe would fulfil his predictions respecting 
the xo less proud and self-confident ‘king 
of Babylon; and as he would have de- 
livered his people from the invasion of 
the Assyrian, even when he was at the 


gates of Jerusalem, so he would deliver |. 


them in their captivity in Babylon. 
q Hath sworn (see Gen. xxiv. 7; Ex. 
xiii. 5, 11s xxxili, 1; Num, xxxii. 10; 
Heb. iii. 18; vi. 13). Jenovan is often 
represented as making use of an oath to 
denote the strong confirmation, the ab- 
solute certainty of what he utters. The 
oath here was designed to comfort the 
Jews, when they should be in Babylon, 
with the assurance that what he had 
thus solemnly promised would assuredly 
come to pass. QJ As I have thought. 
As I have designed, or intended. God’s 
promises never fail; his purposes shall 
all be accomplished (comp. ch. xlvi. 10, 
11). This passage is full proof that 
God does not change: that whatever 
his purposes are, they are inflexible. 
Change supposes imperfection ; and it is 
often affirmed that God is immutable 
(1Sam. xv. 20; Mal. iii. 6 ; Jamesi. 17.) 

25. That Lwill break. That I will 
break his power; that I will discomfit 
and destroy hisarmy. J Zhe Assyrian. 
sennacherib (see ch. x.) QJ Jn amy land. 
That is, in the land of Canaan. This 
is often called his land ; and this expres- 
sion shows that the passage docs not and 
cannot refer to the king of Babylon, for 
he was destroyed in his own city (Dan. 
v.) §j And upon my mountains. That 
is, upon the mountains of Palestine. 
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26 This s the purpose that is pur- 
posed, upon the whole earth; and 
this 7s the haud that is stretched 
out upon all the nations. 

27 For ®the Lorp of hosts hath 
purposed, and who shall disannul 
at? and his hand is stretched out, 
and who shall turn it back ? 
ach.10.27. & 8(h,20.6; Jot: 23.13; Pr.21,30; Dan.4.35, 


The army of Sennacherib was destroyed 
on the mountains that were near to 
Jerusalem (see Notes on ch, x. 33, 34). 
Q Zhen shall his yoke. The yoke of the 
Assyrian (see Note on ch. x. 27). 

26. This is the purpose. Thisis the 
sum of the whule design—a design that 
embraces the destruction both of the 
king of Assyria, and of Babylon. § Upon 
the whole earth. The successive king- 
doms of Assyriaand Babyloniacmbraced 
the whole earth, and to destroy them 
would in fact affect all the nations. 

27. For the Lorp of hosts (see Note 
on ch. i. 9). J Who shall disannul it? 
Who has power to defeat his purposes ? 
Difficult as they may be in appearance, 
and incredible as their fulfilment may 
seem, yet his purposes are formed in 
full view of all the circumstances ; and 
there is no power to resist his arm, or 
to turn him aside from the execution 
of his designs. By this assurance God 
designed to comfort his people when 
they should be in Babylon in a long and 
dreary captivity (comp. Psal. exxxvii.) 
And by the same consideration his people 
may be comforted at all times. Ilis 
plans shall stand. None can disannul 
them. No arm has power to resist him. 
None of the schemes formed against him 
shall ever prosper. Whatever ills, there- 
fore, may befall his people; however 
thick, and gloomy, and sad their cala- 
mities may be; and however dark his 
dispensations may appear, yet they may 
have the assurance that all his plans are 
wise, and that they all shall stand. No 
matter how many, or how mighty may 
be the foes of the church; no matter how 
strong their cities, or their ramparts ; 
no matter how numerous their armies, 
or how self-confident may be their 
leaders, they have no power to resist 
God. If ¢heir plans are in his way they 
will be thrown down ; if revolutions are 
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28 In the year that 2 king Ahaz 
died was this burden. 
29 Rejoice not thou, whole Pales- 


tina, because * the rod of him that 
@ 2 KL.16,20. 6 3Cb.26.6. 


needful among men to accomplish his 


purposes, they will be brought about ; if 
cities and armies need to be destroyed 
in order that Ais plans may succeed, and 
his church be safe, they will be demo- 
lished, just as the army of Sennacherib 
was laid pale in death, and as Babylon— 
the haughtiest of cities—wasoverthrown, 
Who can stand against God? and who 
can resist the execution of his will ? 


28. In the year that king Ahaz died. 
This is the caption or title to the fol- 
lowing prophecy, which occupies the 
remainder of this chapter. This pro- 
phecy has no connection with the pre- 
ceeding ; and should have been separated 
from it in the division into chapters. 
It relates solely to Philistia ; and the 
design is to comfort the Jews with the 
assurance that they had nothing to 
apprehend from them. It is not to 
call the Philistines to lamentation and 
alarm, for there is no evidence that the 
prophecy was promulgated among them 
(Vitringa) ; but it is to assure the Jews 
that they would be in no danger from 
their invasion under the reign of the 
successor of Ahaz, and that God would 
more signally overthrow and subdue 
them than had been done in his time. 
Tt is not improbable that at the death 
of Ahaz, and with the prospect of a 
change in the government on the acces- 
sion of his successor, the Philistines, the 
natural enemies of Judah, had meditated 
the invasion of the Jews. The Philis- 
tines had been subdued in the time of 
Azariah (2 Kings xv. 1-7), or Uzziah, 
as he is called in 2 Chron. xxvi. 1, who 
was the son and successor of Amaziah. 
Iie broke down the wall of Gath, and 
the wall of Gabneh, and the wall of 
Ashdod, and effectually subdued and 
humbled them (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), In 
the time of Ahaz, and while he was en- 
gaged in his unhappy controversies with 
Syria and Ephraim, the Philistines toolc 
advantage of the enfeebled state of 
Judah, and made successful war on it, 
and took several of the towns (2 Chron. 
xxviii, 18); and at his death they had 
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smote thee is broken: for out of the 
serpent’s root shall come forth a 
eockatrice,' and his fruit «shall be 
a fiery flying serpent. 

1 or, adder. e323 Ki.18.3. 


lope of being able to resist Judah, per- 
haps the more so as they apprehended 
that the reign of Hezekiah would be 
mild, peaceable, and unwarlike. Isaiah, 
in the prophecy befure us, warns them 
not to entertain any such fallacious ex- 
pectations, and assures them that his 
reign would be quite as disastrous to 
them as had been the reign of his pre- 
decessors. QJ Was this burden (see 
Note on ch, xiii. 1). 

29. Rejoice not thou. Rejoice not at 
the death of Ahaz, king of Judah. Itshail 
be no advantage to tlice. It shall not 
be the means of making an invasion on 
Judah more practicable. | Whole Pa- 
lestina. We apply the name Palestine 
to the whole land of Canaan. Formerly, 
the name referred only to Philistia, from 
which we have derived the name Pales- 
tine. The word madp (Peléshéth) means 
properly the land of sojourners or 
strangers, from 2p (paldsh), to rove 
about, to wander, to migrate. The LXX. 
render it, "AAAcgu%0—‘ Strangers,’ or 
‘ Foreigners,’ and 14 2Aacpdawy—* Land 
of strangers.’ Philistia was situated on 
the south-western side of the land of 
Canaan, extending along the Mcditer- 
ranean Sea from Gaza on the south, to 
Lydda on the north. The Philistines 
were 2 powerful people, and had often 
been engaged in wars with Judah. They 
had made a successful attack on it in 
the time of Ahaz ; and amidst the feeble- 
ness and distractions which they sup- 
posed might succeed on the change of 
the government of Judah, and the ad- 
ministration of an inexperienced prince 
like Iezekiah, they hoped to be still 
more successful, and would naturally 
rejoice at the death of Ahaz. When the 
prophet says ‘whole Palestina,’ hemeans 
to say that no part of Philistia would 
have occasion to rejoice at the sucecssion 
of Ifezekiah (see ver. 31). f Because 
the rod of him that smote thee ts broken. 
It was not true that they had been 
smitten during the reign of Ahaz, but 
it had been done by his predecessor 
Uzziah. Perhaps the prophet refers to 
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80 And the first-born of the poor 
shall feed, and the needy shall lie 


down in safety: and I will kill thy 


that prince, and to his death. He had 
smitten and subdued them. At his 
death they would rejoice ; and their joy 
had been continued during the reigns 
of Jotham and Ahaz, They would now 
rejoice the more that a young and in- 
experienced prince was to ascend the 
throne. ‘Their joy had been that Uzziah 
had died, and that joy had been aug- 
menting since his death. But the pro- 
phet now tells them that they will have 
no further occasion for such joy. {] For 
out of the serpent’s root. That is, there 
shall spring forth from the serpent, or 
shall succeed the serpent, as a shoot or 
sprout springs from the root of a decayed 
tree (see Note on ch. xi. 1). By the 
serpent here, is undoubtedly intended 
king Uzziah, who had so severely chas- 
tised the Philistines. The word ‘serpent’ 
(wma) denotes a serpent of any kind, 


and usually one far Jess venomous than 
that which is meant by the word trans- 
lated cockatrice. Probably the prophet 
does not give this name serpent to Uzziah 
or to Ahaz, or the name cockatrice to 
Hezckiah, because Ae regarded the 
names as properly descriptive of their 
character, but because they were s0 re- 
garded by the Philistines. ‘They were 
as odious and oflensive to them, and as 
destructive of their plans, as venomous 
reptiles would be. 4] Shall come jorth 
a cockatrice (see Note on ch. lix. 5). 
A basilisk, or adder, a serpent of most 
venomous nature (see Note on ch. xi. 
8). ‘That is, though Uzziah is dead, 
yet thero shall spring up from him one 
far more destructive to you than he was; 
one who shall carry the desolations of 
war much further, and who shal! more 
efiectually subdue you. Most commen- 
tators have concurred in supposing that 
Hezekiah is here referred to, who ‘smote 
the Philistines even unto Gaza and the 
borders thereof, from the tower of the 
watchmen to the fenced city’ (2 Kings 
xviii. 8). This is, doubtless, the correct 
interpretation. The Chaldee renders 
it, however, ‘ Because there shall pro- 
ceed from the descendants of Jesse the 
Messiah, and his works shall be among 
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root with famine, and he shall slay 
thy reninant. 
51 Howl, O gate; cry, O city; 


you as a flying serpent.’ This inter- 
pretation Rosenmiiller supposes is cor- 
rect; but it is evidently foreign to the 
scope of the passage. 

80. And the first-born of the poor 
shall feed. That is, there shall be safety 
to those parts of Judah which have long 
been exposed to the invasions of the 
Philistines, Philistia bordered on Judea, 
and was constantly making wars upon 
it, so that there was no safety felt. 
Isaiah now says, that Hezekiah would 
so effectually and completely subdue 
them that there should be no danger 
from their invasion. ‘The phrase ‘the 
first-born of the poor’ is an Hebraism, 
a strong, emphatic expression, denoting 
those who are the most poor; the most 
abject sons of poverty ; those who have 
an eminence or a double portion of want, 
as the first-born among the Hebrews 
were entitled to peculiar distinctions and 
privileges. The idea is, that even the 
most poor and defenceless would be safe. 
{ Shall feed. That is, they shall be 
supplied with food ; they shall feed safely 
as a flock does that is guarded from wild 
beasts. They shall be no longer alarmed, 
but shall dwell in security, peace, and 
plenty. Qi And Iwill kill thy root. The 
word rendered ‘root’ denotes properly 
the root of a plant, which being dried 
up or killed, the plant of course withers 
and dies. So God says that he would 
effectually and entirely destroy the power 
of the Philistines. {| Slay thy remnant. 
That is, shall slay all that appertains to 
thee. Or, he shall dry up the root, and 
the branches shall wither and die also. 
‘The whole power of the nation shall be 
withered and destroyed. 

81. Howl, O gate. That is, ye who 
throng the gate. The gates ot a city 
were the chief places of concourse. 
{ Cry, O city. The prophet here fixes 
the attention upon some principal city 
of Philistia, and calls upon it to be 
alarmed in view of the judgments that 
were about to come upon the whole land. 
q Art dissolved. The word ‘dissolved’ 
(342) is applied to that which melts, or 
which wastes away gradually, and then 
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thou, whole Palestina, art dissolved: 
for there shail come from the north 
a smoke, and !none shall be alone 
in his ? appointed times. 


82 What shall one then answer 
1 or, he shall no¢. 2 or, assemdiies. 


to that which faints or disappears, It 
means here that the kingdom of Philistia 
would disappear, or be destroyed. It 
probably conveys the idea of its fainting, 
or becoming feeble from fear or appre- 
hension. §[ From the north a smoke. 
From the regions of Judah, which lay 
north and east of Philistia, The ‘smoke’ 
here probably refers to a cloud of dust 
that would be seen to rise in that direc- 
tion made by an invading army. { And 
none shali be alone in his appointed 
times. 
of interpretation in regard to this pas- 
sage. Lowth renders it, ‘And there 
shall not be a straggler among his levies.’ 
The Hebrew is, as in the margin, ‘ And 
not solitary in his assemblics.’ ‘The 
LXX. render it, Kai ovx toras rou sivea— 
‘And it is not to be endured.’ ‘The 
Chaldee, ‘ And there shal! be none who 
shall retard him in his times.’ ‘The 
Arabic, ‘ Neither is there any one who 
can stand in his footsteps.’ The Vul- 
gate, ‘ Neither is there any one who can 
escape his army.’ Aben Ezra renders 
it, ‘ No one of the Philistines shall dare 
to remain in their palaces, as when a 
smoke comes into a house all are driven 
out.’ Probably the correct idea is given 
by Lowth ; and the same interpretation 
is given by Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, 
Dathe, and Michaelis. No one of the 
invading army of Hezekiah shall come 
by himselt’; no one shall be weary or be 
a straggler; the army shall advance 
in close military array, and in dense 
columns ; and this is represented as the 
cause of the cloud or smoke that the 
prophet saw rising, the cloud of dust 
that was made by the close ranks of the 
invading host (comp. Isa. v. 27). 

32. What shall one then answer. The 
design of this verse is obvious. It is to 
show that Judea would be safe from the 
invasions of the Philistines, and that 
God was the protector of Zion. For 
this purpose the prophet refers to mes- 
sengers or ambassadors who should be 
sent for ary purpose to Jerusalem, either 
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the messengers of the nation ? 
That ¢the Lorp hath founded 
Zion, and the ® poor of his people 
shall 3 trust in it, 


a P¢.87.1-6, 5 Zep.3.12. 
3 betuke thenselves unto. 


to congratulate Hezekiah, or to form an 


alliance with the Jews. The prophet 
asks what answer or information should 
be given to such messengers when they 
came respecting their state? The reply 
is, that JEnovau had evinced his purpose 
to protect his people. {| Of the nation. 
Of any nation whose ambassadors should 
be sent into Judea. J That the Lorp 
hath founded Zion. That he is its 
original founder, and that he has now 
shown his regard for it by protecting it 
from the Philistines. It would be safe 
from their attacks, and Jeuovau would 
thus show that he had it under his own 
protection. The LXX. render this, 
‘ And what shall the kings of the Gen- 
tiles then answer? ‘That the Lord hath 
founded Zion.’ The scope of the passage 
is the assurance that Zion would be sate, 
being founded and preserved by JEHO- 
van; and that the Philistines had no 
cause of triumph at the death of Ahaz 
since God would still be the protectpr 
of his people. The doctrine established 
by this passage is, that in all the cl:anges 
which take place by the death of kings, 
princes, magistrates, and ministers ; and 
in all the revolutions which occur in 
kingdoms, the enemies of the people of 
God have no cause for rejoicing. Gud 
is the protector of his church; and he 
will show that he has founded Zion, and 
that his people are safe. No weapon 
that is formed against his people shall 
prosper, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against lis church. QJ Shedd 
trust init. In Zion. It wasa strongly 
fortified city, God was its protector, and 
in times of calamity his people could 
betake themselves there in satety. In 
this strong place the most weak and 
defenceless—the poorest of the people, 
would be safe. In the church of God, 
the poor are the objects of as deep re- 
gard as the rich ; the humble, the meek, 
the weak, the feeble, are there safe, and 
no power of an enemy can reach or affect 
them. God is their defender and their 
friend ; and in his arms they are sccure, 
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CIIAPTER XV. 
ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS XV., XVI. 
§ 1. The time of the prophecy. 


entire prophecy, and should not have been 
divided, At what time it was delivered is un- 
known. The only period which is designated 
is, that it was to be fulfilled in three years from 


Tus and the following chapter make : 
| 
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garded as its northern boundary. Its capital 
city was on the river Arnon. The first resi- 
dence of Lot, after fleeing from Sodom, was 
Zour (Gen. xix. 30), on the south-east of the Dead 
Scu; from thence he removed into the moun- 
tainous region where his two sons were born 
(Gen. xix. 80). The country was originally 
occupied bya race of giants called Emim (Deut, 
ii. 10), whom the Moubites conquered and ex- 


the time when it was uttered (ch. xvi. 14).! pelled. Aconsiderable part of this country was 


Lowth supposes that it was delivered soon after | subsequently conquered by Sihon, king of the 
the former, in the first years of the reign of | Amorites, who made the Arnon the boundary 
Wezekiah, and that it was fulfilled in the fourth | 0; the land of Moab, and Heshbon his capital 
year of his reign, when Shalmanezer invaded ! (Num, xxi. 26; comp. Num. xxi. 13; Judg. xi 
the kingdom of Israel. He supposes that le | 18). The Israelites passed by their land in 
might have marched through Moab, and secured | journeying to Canaan, without distressing or 


its strong places on his way to Juden. Gese- | 
nius supposes that it was uttered by some con- 
temporary of Isaiah, or by some earlier pro- 
plict, without the epilogue (ch. xvi. 14), as a 
gencral denunciation against Moab ; and that it 
was adopted by Isaiah and applied to the Moab- 
ites during his own time. This he argues 
because of the repetition of geographical names ; 
the play upon those names; the roughness and 
harshness of the expressions; and many favour- 
ite phrases which, he says, are foreigu to ‘the 
genuine Isaiah.’ Ile supposes that it had its 
origin in the national animosity which subsisted 
between the Jews and the Moabites; and that 
it might have been composed on account of the 
tribute which had been withheld, 3.c. 896; or 
ou account of the corruption of the Moabites, 
B.c. 949; or on the taking possession of the 
territory by Reuben and Gad. But this is evi- 
dently conjectural. It is fair to presume that 
it is a production of Isaiah himself, unless it can 
be proved that he did not write it; and the 
argument from the style, to prove that it was 
written by some other person than Isaiah, does 
not seem to be suflicient. It may have been 
written by Isaiah at an early period of his life, 
and subsequently incorporated into his prophe- 
cies, and adaptcd by himself to a state of things 
existing in an advanced period of his prophetic | 
life (see Note on ch. xvi, 14). Compare, however, 
the arguments of Gesenius in his Commentary, 
and in the Bis. Rep., vol. vii. pp. 120,121. It is 
certain that it was composed when the tribute 
was withheld from Judah which was due from 
the Moabites (see ch. xvi. 1). 


$I. Listory of Moab. 


Tue land of Moab, so called from Moab the 
son of Lot, by his eldest daughter (Gen. xix. 3l- 
37), was situated on the cast side of the river 
Jordan, and adjacent to the Dead Sea, and on 
both sides ot the river Arnon, although, strictly 
and properly speaking, the river Aruon was re- 


embarrassing them; because God had said that 
he had given ‘Ar to the children of Lot for a 
possession’ (Deut. ii. 9). But the adjacent 
region in the posscssion of the Amorites, the 
Israclites took, after a signal victory, and gave 
to the tribes of Reulicn and Gad (Num. xxi, 
$1-35). Thus the territory of the Jews, being 
bounded by the river Arnon, was adjacent to 
that of Moab. It is evident, however, though 
the Arnon was the proper boundary of Moab, 
yet that a considerable portion of country on 
the north of that river was usually regarded 
as lying in the land of Moab, though strictly 
within the limits of the territory formerly of 
the Amorites, and subsequently of the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad, Thus mount Nebo is said 
to be in the land of Moal (Deut. xxxii. 49; 
xxxiv. 1), though it was properly within the 
limits of the Amorites. And thus many of the 
places inthe prophecy before us were on the north 
of that river, though specified as in the country 
of Moab, It is probable that tle boundary was 
never regarded as permanently fixed, though 
the river Arnon was its natural and usual linit. 

There was always a great antipathy between 
the Jews and the Moabites, and they were the 
natural and constant enemies of the Jewish 
nation. The foundation of the enmity was laid 
far back in their history. Balaam seduced the 
Israclites to sin by means of the daughters of 
Moab (Num. xxv. 1, 2); and God ordered that 
this people should not enter into the congrega- 
tion of his people, or be capable of office, to the 
tenth generation, because they had the inhu- 
nianity to refuse the children o: Israel a pas- 
saze through their land in their journey to 
Canaan (Deut, xxiii. 3). 

Eglon, king of the Moabites, was the first 
who oppressed Israel after the death of Joshua, 
Ehud killed him and subdued the Mouabites 
(Judg. iii. 21). Toward the end of this peziod, 
however, peace and friendship were restored, 
mutual honours were reziprocated, as the his- 
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tory of Ruth shows, and Moab appears to have 
been a place of refuge for outcasts and emigrant 
Hebrews (Ruth i. 1; 1 Sam. xxii. 3; Jer. xl. 11; 
Isa. xvi. 3). David subdued Moab and Ammon, 
and made them tributary (2 Sam. viii. 2-12; 
xxiii. 20). The right to levy this tribute seems 
to have been transferred to Israel after the 
division of the kingdom; for after the death of 
Ahab, they refused to pay the customary tribute 
of 100,000 lambs and as many rams (2 Kings i. 
1; iii. 4; Isa. xvi. 1). Soon after the death of 
Aliab they hegan to revolt (2 Kings iii. 4, 5). 
They were subsequently engaged in wars with 
the Jews, Amos (i. 18, sg.) denounced great 
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calamities on them, which they probably suf- 
fered under Uzziah and Jotham, kings of Judah 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 7,8; xxvii. 5). Calmet supposes 
that they were carricd captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar beyond the Euphrates, a3 the prophets 
had threatened (Jer. ix. 26; xii. 14, 15; xxv. 11, 
12; xlviii, 47; xlix. 3, 6, 39; 1. 16); and that 
they were restored by Cyrus to their land, as 
many other captive nations were. It is prob- 
able that, in the latter times, they were subject 
to the Asmonean kings, and finally to Herod the 
Great.—(Robinson; Calmet.) It is remarkable 
that Jeremiah has introduced much of this 
chapter into his prophecy in his 48th chapter. 


§1II. Comparison of Isaiah with Jeremiah, 


In order to see the resemblance between the two prophecies, I insert bere a comparison of 
the corresponding parts, following the order of Isaiah. 


ISAIAH XV. 


2. On all their heads shall be baldness, 
And every beard cut off. 


In their streets they shall gird themselves 
with sackcloth ; 

On the tops of their houses, and in their 
streets, cvery one shall howl. 

4. And Heshbon shall cry, and Elealeh; 

Their voice shall be heard unto Jahaz: 

Therefore the armed soldiers of Moab shall 


5 


cry out: 

Ilis life shall be grievous unto him. 

6. Ilis fugitives shall flee unto Zoar, an heifer 

of three years old; 

For by the mounting up of Luhith with 
weeping shall they go it up; 

For in the way of Horonaim they shall raise 
up a cry of destruction. 


G. For the waters of Nimrim shall be desolate. 


7. Therefore the abundance they have gotten, 
And that which they have laid up, 
Shall they carry away to the brook of the 

willows. 

(3, 9; xvi. 1-5, are wanting in Jeremiah.) 

xvi. 6. We hare heard of the pride of Moab; 
Ife is very proud; 
Even his haughtiness, and his pride, and 


his wrath ; 
But his lics shall not be so. 


Therefore shall Moab how] for Muab, 
Every one shall howl: 
Yor the foundation of Kir-hareseth shall yc 


ro 


mourn ; 

Surely are they stricken. 

As to the vine of Sibmah, the lords of the 
heathen have broken dowu the principal 
plants thereof; 

They have come even unto Jazer, 

They wandered through the wilderness; 

Iler branclics are stretched out, 

They are gunc over the sea, 


go 


JEREMIAH XLVIII. 
37. Yor every head shall be baid, 
nd every beard clipped. ; 
Upon all the hands shall be cuttings, 
And upon the loins sackcloth. 
- There shall be lamentations, generally, upon 
the housctops of Moab, and in the 
streets tlicreof. 


From the Hy of Ieshbon even unto Elealch 
And unto Jahaz havethey uttered their voice, 


From Zoar even unto Tforonaim, 

As an heifer of three years old ; 

Tor in the going up of Luhith, 

Continual weeping shall go up. 

A voice of crying shall be from Horonaim. 

For in the going down of Horonaim, 

The enemies have heard a cry of destruction 

. For the waters also of Nimrim shall be 
desolate. 

» Because the riches that he hath gotten is 

perished. 


to 
ad 


fe have heard of the pride of Moab; le is 

exceeding proud; 

His loftiness and his arrogancy, 

And his pride and the hauglitiness of his 
heart: 

. Lknow his wrath, saith the Lord; 

But it shall not be so: 

Ilis lics shall not so effect it. 


Therefore will I how] for Moab, 

And I will cry out for all Moab; 

Mine heart shall mourn for the men of Kir. 
1€Tes. 


O vine of Sibmah! 
Thy plants are gone over the sea; 
They reach even unto the sca of Jazer. 
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9. ‘therefore I will bewail with the weeping of | 32. O vine of Sibmah! 


Jazer, the vine of Sibmah; 
For the shouting of thy summer fruits, 
And for thy harvest is fallen. 


10, And gladness is taken away, and joy out of 
the plentiful field ; 
The treaders shall tread out no wine in their 
presses; 
T have made their vintage-shouting to cease. 


ll. Wherefore my bowels shall sound like an 
harp for Moab. 
And mine inward parts for Kir-haresh. 


§IV. Moab after the exile. 


Arter the exile, intimate counections took 
place between the Jews and the Moabites by 
marriages (Ezra ix. 1, g.; Neh. xiii. 1), These 
marriages, however, were dissolved by Ezra as 
being, in his view, contrary.to the law of Moses. 
In the time of the Maccabees little mention is 
made of them (comp. Dan. xi. 41); but Josephus 
mentions them in the history of Alexander Jan- 
neus. Heshbon and Nadaba, Lemba and 
Oronas, Gelithon and Zara, cities of Moab, are 
there mentioned as being at that time in the 
possession of the Jews (Jos. dné. xiii. 16. 4). 
After that, their name is lost under that of the 
Arabians, as was also the case with Edom and 
Ammon. At the time of Abulfeda, Moab pro- 
per, south of the river Arnon, bore the name of 
Karrak, from the city of that name (comp. Note 
on ch. xy. 1); the territory north of the Arnon, 
the name of Belka, which includes also the 
country of the Amorites. Since that time the 
accounts of the country are exceedingly meagre, 
and it is only until quite recently that the state 
of Moab has attracted the attention of travellers. 
It has been ranged and ravaged by the preda- 
tory tribes of Arabs, and, through fear of them, 
few travellers have ventured to visit it. In 
February and March, 1808, however, Mr. Seetz- 
en, not without danger of losing his life, under- 
took a tour from Damascus down to the south 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and thence to 
Jcrusalem; and, in Ins journey, threw much 
unexpected light on the prophecy before us, 
especially in regard to the places here men- 
tioned. He found a multitude of places, or the 
ruins of places, still bearing the old names, and 
thus has set bounds to the perfe.tly arbitrary 
Gesignations of the old maps. In September 
1812, that distinguished German traveller, I. L. 
Burckhardt, made the same tour from Damascus 
down to Karrak, whence he pursued his journey 
over Wady Mousa, or Petra, and thence to Cairo 
in Egypt. In 1818, a company of intelligent 
English travellers (Bankes, Irby, Mangles, and 
Legh), made a journey from Karrak to the land 
of the -Edomites, particularly to Petra, and 


Iwill weep forthee with the weeping of Jazer: 
The spoiler is fallen upon thy summer fruits 
and upon thy vintage. 


33. And joyand gladness is taken from the plen- 
tiful field, and from the land of Moab; 
And I have caused wine to fail from the 
wine presses ; 
None shall tread with shouting ; 
‘Their shouting shall be no shouting. 
36. Therefore my heart shall sound for Moab 
like pipes ; 
And mine heart shall sound like pipes for 
the men of Kir-heres. 


thence back, on the other side of the Jordan, to 
Tiberius, In some respects they confirmed, 
and, in others, extended the accounts of Seetzen 
(see Gesenius’ Commentary). In the Notes on 
these chapters, I have endeavoured to embotly 
the principal information found in these writers 
on the topography of Moab. 


§V. Analysis of this prophecy. 


‘Tue prophecy,’ says Prof. Stuart (Bib. Rep., 
vii. 110), ‘is a piece replete with vivid descrip- 
tion, with animated and impassioned thought, 
with poetic diction, and with scenes which are 
adapted to makea de&p impression on the mind 
of the reader.’ The prophecy in the two chap- 
ters contains the following parts:— 

I. The capitals of Moab are destroyed sud- 
denly in one night (ch. xv. 1). 

TI. In the midst of the consternation, the 
people hasten to the high places, and to the 
altars and temples of the gods, to implore pro- 
tection. They are seen in the streets with sack- 
cloth, and on the tops of the houses, crying out 
with loud lamentations, and every expression 
of sorrow and despajr (xv. 2-4). 

ILI. Some of the fugitives flee to Zoar for pro- 
tection, and others to Luhith and Horonaim, 
hastening to countries beyond their own bor- 
ders, because everything in their own land was 
withered and dried up (xv. 5-7). 

IV. Consternation and desolation are spread 
throughout the land, and even the streams are 
full of blood, and wild beasts are seen coming 
up upon the land (xv. 8, 9). 

V. The prophet pities them, weeps with them 
(xv. 5; xvi. i. 11), and advises them to seek the 
favour of Judah by sending to them the cus- 
tomary tribute which was due, and which had 
been for a long time withheld (xvi. 1). 

VI. Some of the fugitives are seen at the 
fords of Arnon endeavouring to escape to Judea, 
and making supplication for reception, and im- 
ploring blessings on the land (xvi. 2-6). But 
sce the Notes on ch. xvi. 2-7, for another view of 
the design of this passage. The view here given 
is that suggested by Gesenius and Prof, Stuurt. 
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VIL. They are repulsed, and the answer to 
their supplication is given in such a tone as to 
show the deep sense of the injury received from 
Moab which the Jewish peopie entertained 
(xvi. 7). 

VILE. The prophet then proceeds in his de- 
scription of the utter wasting of the country of 
Moab—desolation which excited the deepest 
feelings in his heart, and so great as to move 
his most tender compassion (xvi. 8-12). 


CHAPTER XV. 
1. The burden of Moab (see Note on 

ch. xiii. 1). This is the title of the pro- 

hecy. The Chaldee renders this, ‘ The 
fardea of the cup of malediction which 
is to come upon Moab.’ {| Because in 
the night. The fact that this was to be 
done in the night denotes the suddenness 
with which the calamity would come 
upon them. Thus the expression is used 
in Job to denote the suddenness and 
surprise with which calamities come : 

Terrors take hold on him as waters, 

A tempest stealeth him away in the night. 

Job xxvii. 20. 
So a thief is represented as coming in 
the night—in a sudden and unexpected 
manner (Job xxiv. 14): 
The murderer in the night is as a thief. 

See also Matt. xxiv. 43; 1 Thess. v. 2; 
2 Pot. iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3; xvi. 16. J Ar 


¢ Moab. This was the capital of Moab.. 
t 


was situated on the south of the river 
Arnon. It was sometimes called Rab- 
bath Moab. Isaiah (ch. xvi. 7-11) calls 
it the city ‘with walls of burnt brick.’ 
Under the name of Areopolis it occurs in 
Eusebius and Stephen of Byzantium, 
and in the acts of many Synods of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, when it was 
the seat of a bishop (Reland’s Palestine, 
p. 577, 578). Abulfeda says that in 
fis time it was a small town. Jerome 
says that the city was destroyed by an 
earthquake when he was young, prob- 
ably about a.p. 315. Burckhardt found 
a place called Rabba about twenty miles 
south of the river Arnon, which he sup- 
posed to be the ancient Ar. Seetzen 
{uund there ruins of considerable com- 
pass; especially the ruins of an old 
palace or temple, of which portions of 
the wall and some pillars are still stand- 
ing. Legh says, ‘There are no traces 
of fortifications to be seen; but, upon an 
eminence, were a dilapidated Roman 
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TX. Then follows a limitation of the time 


when all this would take place. Within three 
years all this-would be fulfilled (xvi. 13, 14). 


HE ¢ burden of Moab. Because 
in the night Ar of Moab is laid 
waste, and brought! to silence; be- 
cause in the night Kir of Moab is 
laid waste, and brought to silence; 
@ Jer,48; Eze,25.8-11; Amos 21.8. 1 or, cut of. 


temple and some tanks.’ § Js laid 


waste. That is, is about to be laid 
waste. This passed before the mind 
of Isaiah in a vision, and he represents 
it as it appeared to him, as already a 
scene of desolation. {J And brought to 
silence. Marg. ‘ Cut off.’ The word 
may mean either. The sense is, that 
the city was to be destroyed, for so the 
word 123 (d&mé) often means (Hos. iv. 
5,6; x. 7, 15 ; Jer. vi. 2; xlvii. 5; Zeph. 
i,11). {| Kir of Moab. Probably this 
city was the modern Kerek or Karak. 
The Chaldee renders it by the name 
NDwD (Kérdkka), or ‘ fortress,’ hence the 
name Kerek or Karak. According to 
Burckhardt, it lies about three hours, 
and according to Abulfeda twelve Arabic 
miles, south of Ar Moab, upon a very 
high and steep rocky hill, from which 
the prospect extends even to Jerusalem, 
and which, formed by nature for a for- 
tress, overlooks the whole surrounding 
country. In the wars of the Maccabees 
(2 Mace. xii. 17) it is mentioned under 
the name of Képaxa (Karaka), and it is 
now known by the name of Kerek or 
Karak. In the time of the crusades, 
a heathen prince built there under king 
Fuleo (in the year 1131) a very im- 
portant castle, which was very service- 
able to the Franks, and in 1183 it held 
out successfully against a formidable 
siege of a month by Saladin. Abulfeda 
speaks of it as so strong a fortress that 
one must abandon even the wish to take 
it, 1t has been visited in modern times 
by Seetzen, Burckhardt, and the com- 
pany of English travellers referred to 
above. The place has still a castle, into 
which the whole surrounding country 
brings its grain for safe keeping. The 
small and poor town is built upon the 
remains of once important edifices, and 
is inhabited by Moslems and Christians. 
It is the seat of a bishop, though tho 
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2 Ie is gone up to Bajith, and to 
Dibon, the high plaecs, to weep: 
Moab shall howl over Nebo, and 
bishop resides at Jerusalem (see Ge- 
senius, Comm. in loc.) 

2. He ts gone up. That is, the in- 
habitants of Moab in consternation have 
fled from their ruined cities, and have 
he up to other places to weep. { Zo 

ajith, and to Dibon. Lowth supposes 
that these two words should be joined 
together, and that one place is denoted. 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘ Ascend into 
the houses of Dibon.’ Kimchi supposes 
that the word (m3) denotes a temple. 
It usually means house, and hence may 
mean a temple of the gods; that is, the 
principal house in the land. This in- 
terpretation is adopted by Gesenius and 
Noyes. Vitringa supposes it to mean 
Beth-Meon (Jer. xlvili. 24), or Beth- 
Baal-Meon (Josh. xiii. 17), north of the 
Arnon, now Macin. I have adopted 
the translation proposed by Kimchi as 
better expressing the sense in my view 
than that which makes it a proper name. 
Dibon, perhaps the same place as Dimon 
in ver. 9, was a city given by Moses tg 
Gad, and afterwards yielded to Reuben 
(Num. xxxii. 3, 33, 34; Josh. xiii. 9). 
It was again occupied by the Moabites 
(Jer. xlvili. 18, 22), Eusebius says it 
was a large town on the north of the 
river Arnon. Scetzen found there ruins 
under the name of Diban in a mag- 
nificent plain. Hence Dibon is here 
appropriately described as going up 
from a plain to weep; and the passage 
may be rendered, ‘Dibon is weeping 
upon the high places.’ {| Zo weep. 
Over the sudden desolation which has 
come upon the principal cities. {] Moab 
shall howl over Nebo. Nebo was one 
of the mountains on the east of the 
Jordan. It was so high that from it an 
extended view could be taken of the 
land of Canaan opposite. It was dis- 
tinguished as being the place where 
Moses died (Deut. xxii. 49; xxxiv. 1). 
The meaning of this is, that on mount 
Nebo, Moab should lift up the voice of 
wailing. Jerome says that the idol 
Chamos, the principal idol of Moab, was 
on mount Nebo, and that this was the 
place of its worship. This mountain was 
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over Medeba: on all their heads 
shall be baldness, and every beard 
cut off. 


near the northern extremity of the Dead 


Sea. Mount Nebo was completely bar- 
ren when Burckhardt passed over it, and 
the site of the ancient city had not been 
ascertained ( Travels in Syria, p. 870.) 


On its summit, says Burckhardt, was a 
heap of stones overshadowed by a very 
large wild pistacia tree. At a short 
distance below, to the south-west, is the 
ruined place called Kereyat. ( And 
over Medeba. ‘This was a city east of 
the Jordan in the southern part of the 
territory. allotted to Reuben. It was 
taken from the Reubenites by the 
Moabites. Burckhardt describes the 
ruins of this town, which still bears the 
same name. Ie says of it, it is ‘ built 
upon a round hill ; but there is no river 
near it. It is at least half an hour in 
circumference. I observed many re- 
mains of private houses, constructed 
with blocks of silex; but not a single 
edifice is standing. There is a large 
birket [tank, or cistern], which, as there 
is no spring at Medeba, might be still 
of use to the Bedouins, were the sur- 
rounding ground cleared of the rubbish 
to allow the water to flow into it; but 
such an undertaking is far beyond the 
views of the wandering Arab. On the 
west side of the town are the foundations 
of a temple built with large stones, and 
apparently of great antiquity. A part 
of its eastern wall remains, constructed 
in the same style as the castle wall at 
Ammon, At the entrance to one of tho 
courts stand two columns of the Doric 
order. In the centre of one of the 
courts is a large well.'—( Travels in 
Syria, pp. 366, 367.) ( On all their 
heads shall be baldness, &c. To cut 
off the hair of the head and the beard 
was expressive of great grief. It is well 
known that the Orientals regard the 
beard with great sacredness and venera- 
tion, and that they usually dress it with 
great care, Great grief was usually 
expressed by striking external acts. 
Hence they lifted up the voice in wail- 
ing ; they hired persons to how] over the 
dead ; they rent their garments ; and 
for the same reason, in times of great 
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3 In their streets they shall gird { streets, every one shall howl, 1 weep- 


themselves with sackcloth: on the 
tops of their houses, and in their 


1 descending into weeping, or, coming down with 
weeping, 


calamity or gricf, they cut off the hair, 
and even the beard. Ilerodotus (ii. 36) 
speaks of it as a custom among all na- 
tions, except the Egyptians, to cut off 
the hair asa token of mourning. So 
also Homer says, that on the death of 
Patroclus they cut off the hair as ex- 
pressive of grief (Iliad, xxiii. 46, 47) : 
Next these a melancholy band appear, 

Amidst lay dead Patroclus on a bier; 

O’er all the course their scattered locks they 
threw. Pope. 
See also Odyss. iv. 197. This was 
also the custom with the Romans (Ovid. 
Amor, 3, 5, 12); the Egyptians (Diod. 
i. St); the Sceythians (Herod. iv. 71); 
and the modern Cretans. ‘The prin- 
ciple on which this is done is, that 
thereby they are deprived of what is 
esteemed the most beautiful ornament 
of the body ; an idea which lies at the 
foundation of mourning in all countries 
and ages. The loss of the beard, also, 
was the highest calamity, and would 
be expressive of the deepest grief. ‘It 
is,’ says D'Arvieux, who has devoted a 
chapter to the exposition of the senti- 
ments of the Arabs in regard to the 
beard, ‘a greater mark of infamy in 
Arabia to cut a man’s beard off, than 
it is with us to whip a fellow at the 
eart’s tail, or to burn him in the hand. 
Many people in that country would.-far 
rather die than incur that punishment. 
T sawan Arab who had received a mus- 
ket shot in the jaw, and who was deter- 
mined rather to perish than to allow 
the surgeon to cut his beard off to dress 
his wound, IIis resolution was at 
length overcome; but not until the 
ound was beginning to gangrene. IIe 
never allowed himself to be seen while 
his beard was off’; and when at Jast he 
got abroad, he went always with his 
face covered with a black veil, that he 
might not be seen without a beard ; and 
this he did till his beard had grown 
again to a considerable length.’—( Pic. 

tb., vol. ii. p. 109.) Burckhardt also 
remarks, that the Arabs who have, from 
any cause, had the misfortune to lose 
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ing abundantly. 

4 And Heshbon shall ery, and 
Elealeh; their voice shall be heard 
even unto Jahaz: therefore the 


their beards invariably conceal them- 


selves from view until their beards are 

grown again (comp. Isa, iii, 24; xxii. 

12; Jer. xli.5; Micah i. 16). Theo idea 

is, that the Moabites would be greatly 

afflicted. Jeremiah has stated the 

same thing of Moab (xlviii. 37): 

Yor every head shall be bald, and every beard 
he clipt; 

And upon all hands shall be cuttings, 

And upon the loins sackcloth. 

3. In their streets. Publicly. Every- 
where there shall be Inmentation and 
gricf. Some shall go into the streets, 
and some on the tops of the houses. 
Tq They shall gird themselves with sack- 


cloth. The common token of mourn- 
ing; and also worn usually in times of 


humiliaticn and fasting. It was one 
of the outward acts by which they ex- 
pressed deep sorrow (Gen. xxxvii. 34; 
2 Sam. iii. 31; 1 Kings xxi, 27; 2 Kings 
xix. 1; Job xvi. 15; Note on ch. iii. 24). 
{| On the tops of the houses. The roofs 
of the houses in the East were, and sti!l 
are, made flat, and were places of resort 
for prayer, for promenade, &e. The pro- 
phet here says, that all the usual places 
of resort would be filled with weeping 
and mourning. In the strects, and on 
the roofs of the houses, they would utter 
the voice of Jamentation. J Shall howl. 
It is known that, in times of calamity 
in the East, it is common to raise an 
unnatural and foreed howl, or long-con- 
tinued shrick. Persons are often hired 
for this purpose (Jer. ix.17). J Weep- 
ing abundantly. eb. ‘ Descending 
into weeping ;’ @.c., going, as we would 
say, decp into it, or weeping much ; 
immersed as it were in tears (comp. 
Jer. xiii. 17; xiv. 17). 

4. And Heshbon shall ery. This 
was a cclebrated city of the Amorites, 
twenty miles east of the Jordan (Josh. 
xiii. 17). It was furmerly conquered 
from the Moabites by Sihon, and be- 
came his capital, and was taken by the 
Israelites a little before the death of 
Moses (Nuin. xxi. 25). After the car- 
rying away of the ten tribes it was re- 
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armed soldiers of Moab shall ery 
oa his life shall be grievous unto 
im. 


5 My «heart shall ery out for 
@ eh.26.11, 


covered by the Moabites. Jeremiah 
(xviii. 2) calls it ‘the pride of Moab.’ 
The town still subsists under the same 
name, and is described by Burckhardt. 
Tie says, it is situated on a hill, south- 
west from El Aal [Elealch]. ‘ Here 
are the ruins of an ancient town, to- 
gether with the remains of some edi- 
fices built with small stones; a few 
broken shafts of columns are still stand- 
ing, 2 number of deep wells cut in the 
rock, and a large reservoir of water for 
the summer supply of the inhabitants,’ 
—( Travels in Syria, p. 365.) J And 
Elealeh. This was a town of Reuben 
about a mile from Heshbon (Num. 
xxxil. 87). Burckhardt visited this 
place. Its present name is El Aal. 
‘Tt stands on the summit of a hill, and 
takes its name from its situation—Aal, 
meaning ‘the high.” It commands the 
whole plain, and the view from the top 
of the hill is very extensive, compre- 
hending the whole of the southern Belk. 
El Aal was surrounded by a well built 
wall, of which some parts yct remain. 
Among the ruins are a number of large 
cisterns, fragments of walls, and the 
foundations of houses, but nothing 
worthy of notice. The plain around it 
isalternately chalk and flint.'—( 77 avels 
in Syria, p. 365.) J Even wnio Jahaz. 
This was a city east of Jordan, near to 
which Moses defeated Sihon. It was 
given to Reuben (Deut. ii. 32), and 
was situated a short distance north of 
Ar, the capital of Moab. { The armed 
soldiers of Moab. ‘The consternation 
shall reach the very army. They shall 
lose their courage, and instead of de- 
fending the nation, they shall join in 
the general weeping and lamentation. 
4; His life shall be grievous. As we 
say of a person who is overwhelmed 
with calamities, that his life is weari- 
some, so, says the prophet, shall it be 
with the whole nation of Moab. 

5. My heart shall cry out for Moab. 
This 1s expressive of deep compassion ; 
and is proof that, in the view of the pro- 
phet, the calamities which were coming 
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Moab;}! his fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar, an heifer of three years old: 
for by the mounting up of Luhith 
with weeping shall they go it up; 


1 or, to the borders thereof, cven as an heifer. 


upon it were exceedingly heavy. ‘The 
same sentiment is expressed more fully 
in ch, xvi. 11; see also Jer. xlviii. 36: 
‘My heart shall sound for Moab like 
pipes.” The phrase denotes great in- 
ward pain and anguish in view of the 
calamities of others ; and is an expres- 
sion of the fact that we feel ourselves op- 
pressed and borne down by sympathy on 
account of their sufferings (see Note on 
ch. xxi. 3). It is worthy of remark, that 
the LXX. read this as if it were ‘ his 
heart ’—referring to the Moabites, ‘ the 
heart of Moab shall cry out.’ So the 
Chaldee ; and so Lowth, Michaelis, and 
others read it. But there is no author- 
ity for this change in the Iebrew text; 
nor is it needful. In the parallel place 
in Jer. xlviii. 36, there is no doubt that 
the heart of the prophet is intended ; 
and here, the phrase is designed to de- 
note the deep compassion which a holy 
man of God would have, even when 
predicting the ills that should come 
upon others. How much compassion, 
how much deep and tender feeling 
should ministers of the gospel have 
when they are describing the fiual ruin 
—the unuttcrable woes of impenitent 
sinners under the awful wrath of God 
in the world of woe! J His fugitives. 
Marg. ‘ Or to the borders thereof, even 
as an heifer’ (my). Jerome and the 
Vulgate render this ‘her bars,’ aud it 
has been explained as meaning that the 
voice of the prophet, lamenting the 
calamity of Moab, could be heard as 
far as the bars, or gates, of Zoar; or 
that the word bars means princes, 2.¢., 
protectors, a figure similar to shields of 
the land (Ps. xlvii. 10; Hos. iv. 18.) 
The LXX. render it, "Evy aven—‘ The 
voice of Moab in her is heard to Zoar.’ 
But the more correct rendering is, un- 
doubtedly, that of our translation, refer- 
ring to the fugitives who should attempt 
to make their escape from Moab when 
the calamities should come upon her. 
q Unto Zoar. Zoar was a small town 
in the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, to which Lot fled when Sodom was 
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for in the way of Horonaim they 
shall raise up a cry of } destruction. 
6 For the waters of Nimrim shall 

1 breaking. 


overthrown (Gen. xix. 23). Abulfeda 
writes the name Zoghar, and speaks of 
it as existing in his day. The city of 
Zoar was near to Sodom, so as to be 
exposed to the danger of being over- 
thrown in the same manner that Sodom 
was, Zoar being exempted from destruc- 
tion by the angel at the solicitation of 
Lot (Gen. xix. 21). That the town 
lay on the east side of the Dead Sea, 
is apparent from several considerations. 
Lot ascended from it to the mountain 
where his daughters bore each of them 
a son, who became the ancestors of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites. But 
these nations both dwelt on the east 
side of the Dead Sea. Further, Jose- 
phus, speaking of this place, calls it 
Zodeay rng’ Agapiags—‘ Zoar of Arabia’ 
(Bell. Jud. iv. 8,4). But the Arabia of 


Josephus was on the east of the Dead |; 


Sea, So the crusaders, in the expedi- 
tion of King Baldwin, a.p. 1100, after 
marching from Hebron, proceeded 
around the lake, and came, at length, 
to a place called Segor, doubtless the 
Zoghar of Abulfeda. The probability, 
therefore, is. that it was near the south- 
ern end of the sea, but on the eastern 
side. Theexact place is now unknown. 
In the time of Eusebius and Jerome, 
it is described as having many inhabit- 
ants, and a Roman garrison. In the 
time of the crusaders, it is mentioned 
as a place pleasantly situated, with 
many palm trees. But the palm trees 
have disappeared, and the site of the 
city can be only a matter of conjecture 
(see Robinson’s Bib. Researches, vol. ii. 
pp. 648-651). Qf An heifer of three 
years old. That is, their fugitives 
flying unto Zoar shall lift up the voice 
like an heifer, for so Jeremiah in the 
parallel place explains it (xlviii. 34). 
Many interpreters have referred this, 
however, to Zoar as an appellation of 
that city, denoting its flourishing con- 
dition. Bochart refers it to Tsaiah, 
and supposes that he designed to say 
that he lifted his voice as an heifer. 
But the more obvious interpretation is 
that given above, and is that which 
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be desolate : ? for the hay is withered 
away, the grass faileth, there is no 
green thing, 

2 desolations. 


occurs in Jeremiah. The expression, 
however, is a very obscure one. Sce 
the various senses which it may bear, 
examined in Rosenmiiller and Gesenius 
in loc. Gesenius renders it, ‘To Eglath 
the third ;’ and supposes, in accordance 
with many interpreters, that it denotes 
a place called Eglath, called the third 
in distinction from two other places of 
the same name; though he sugeests 
that the common explanation, that it 
refers to a heifer of the age of three 
years, may be defended. In the third 
year, says he, the heifer was most vig- 
orous, and hence was used for an offer- 
ing (Gen. xv. 9). Until that age she 
was accustomed to go unbroken, and 
bore no yoke (Pliny, 8, 4, 5). If this 
refers to Moab, therefore, it may mean 
that hitherto it was vigorous, unsub- 
dued, and active; but that now, like 
the heifer, it was to be broken and 
brought under the yoke by chastise- 
ment, ‘The expression is a very difti- 
cult one, and it is impossible, perhaps, 
to determine what is the true sense. 
{ By the mounting up of Luhith. The 
ascent of Luhith. It is evident, from 
Jer. xlviii. 5, that it was a mountain, 
but where, is not clearly ascertained. 
Eusebius supposes it was a place be- 
tween Areopolis and Zoar (see Reland’s 
Palestine, pp. 577-579). ‘The whole 
region there is mountainous.  [ Jn the 
way of Horonaim. ‘This was, doubtless, 
a town of Moab, but where it was situ- 
ated is uncertain. The word means two 
holes. ‘The region abounds to this day 
with caves, which are used for dwell- 
ings (Seetzen). ‘The place lay, pro- 
bably, on a declivity from which one 
descended from Luhith. J A cry of 
destruction. Heb. ‘ Breaking.’ Acry 
appropriate to the great calamity that 
should come upon Moab. 

6. For the waters of Nimrim. It is 
supposed by some that the prophet here 
states the cause why the Mouabites 
would flee to the cities of the south, to 
wit, that the waters of the northern 
cities would fail, and the country be- 
come desolate, and that they would 
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7 Therefore the abundance they 
have gotten, and that which they 
have laid up, shall they carry away 
to the ! brook of the willows. 

8 For the cry is gone round about 
the borders of Moab, the howling 


1 or, valley of the Arulians. 3 additions, 
a $ 8117.25. 


seck support in the south. But it is 
more probable that he is simply con- 
tinuing the description of the desola- 
tion that would come upon Moab. 
Nimrah, or Beth Nimra, meaning a 
house of limpid waiters, was a city of 
Reuben east of the Dead Sea (Num. 
xxxii. 3; comp. Jer. xiviii. 34). It 
was, doulstiess, a city celebrated for its 
pure fountains and springs of water. 
Here Seetzen's chart shows a_ brook 
flowing into the Jordan called Nahr 
Nonrim, or Wady Shoaib. ‘On the 
east of the Jordan over against Jericho, 
there is now a stream called Ninlim— 
doubtless the ancient Nimrim. ‘This 
flows into the Jordan, and as it flows 
along gives fertility to that part of the 
country of Moab.’—(Rev. Eli Smith.) 
It is possible that the waters failed by 
a common practice in times of war, 
when an enemy destroyed the fountains 
of a country by diverting their waters, 
or by casting into them stones, trees, 
&e. This destructive measure of war 
cecurs, With reference to Moab, in 
2 Kings iii. 25, when the Israelites, 
during an incursion into Moab, felled 
the fruit trecs, cast stones into the 
ploughed grounds, and closed the fown- 
tains, or wells, GJ For the hay ts with- 
ercdaway. The waters are dried up, and 
the land yields nothing to support life. 

4. Lherefore the abundance they have 
gotten. ‘Their wealth they shall remove 
from a place that is utterly burnt up 
with drought, where the waters and the 
grass fail, to another place where they 
may find water. § Jo the brook of 
willows. Marg. ‘The valley of the 
Arabians.” The LXX. render it, ‘J 
will lead them to the valley of the Ara- 
bians, and they shall take it.’ So Saa- 
dias. It might, perhaps, be called the 
valley of the Arabians, because it was 
the boundary line between them and 
Arabia on the south. Dowth renders 
it, <‘l'o Babylon.’ ‘The probability is, 
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thereof unto Eglaim, and the howl- 
ing thereof unto Beer-elim. 

9 lor the waters of Dimon shall 
be full of blood: for I will bring 
more® upon Dimon, lions ¢upon 
him that escapeth of Moab, and 
upon the remnant of the land. 


that the prophet refers to some valley 
or brook that was called the brook of 
the willows, from the fact that many 
willows grew upon its bank. Perhaps 
it was the small stream which flows into 
the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, and which forms the boundary of 
Arabia Petrea of the province of Jebal. 
They withdrew towards the south, where 
towards Petra or Sela they had their 
property in herds (ch. xvi. 1); for prob- 
ably the invader came from the north, 
and drove them in this direction. Lowth, 
and most commentators, suppose that 
‘they’ in this verse refers to the ene- 
mics of Moab, and that it means that 
they would carry away the property of 
Moab to some distant place. But the 
more probable meaning is, that when 
the waters of the Nimrim should fail, 
they would remove io a place better 
watered; that is, they would leave 
their former abode, and wander away. 
It is an image of the desolation that 
was coming upon the land. 

8, For the cry ts gone round about, 
&e. The ery of Jistress and calamit 
has encompassed the whole land of Moab. 
There is no part of the land which is 
not filled with lamentation and distress. 
{Zhe howling. The voice of wailing 
on account of the distress. (J Unto Lg- 
laim. This was a city of Moab east of 
the Dead Sea, which, Eusebius says, 
was eight miles south of Ar, and hence, 
says Rosenmiiller, it was not far from 
the south border of Moab. It is men- 
tioned by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 1), as one 
of the twelve cities in that region which 
was overthrown by Alexander the Great. 
{ Unio Beer-clim. Literally, the well 
of the princes. Perhaps the same as that 
mentioned in Num. xxi. 14-18, as being 
in the Jand of Moab, and near to Ar: 

‘The princes digged the well, 
The nobles of the people digged it. 

9. For the waters of Dimon, Prob- 
ably the same a3 Dibon (ver.2). Euses 
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ANALYSIS. 


Tits chapter is a continuance of the former, 
and the scope of it is, to give advice to the 
Moabites, and to threaten them with punish- 
ment in case, as the prophet foresaw, they 
should neglect or refuse to follow it. The 
advice was (1~5), to send the customary tribute 
to the king of Judah; to seek his protection, 
and to submit themselves to him. But the 
prophet foresaw that, through the pride of Moab 


bius says it was a large town on the 
northern bank of the river Arnon. 
Jerome says that the letters m and 6 
are often interchanged in orienta] dia- 
lects (see Note on ver. 2). §f Shall be 
full of blood. That is, the number of 
the slain of Moab shall be so great, that 
the blood shall colour the waters of the 
river—a very common occurrence in 
times of great slaughter. Perhaps by 
the waters of Dimon the prophet does 
not mean the river Arnon, but the small 
rivulets or streams that might flow into 
it near to the city of Dibon. Probably 
there were winter brooks there, which 
do not run at all seasons. The Chaldee 
renders it, ‘ The waters of Dimon shall 
be fall of blocd, because I will place upon 
Dimon an assembly of armies.’ {J Fur 
Iwill bring more upon Dimon. Heb. 
‘T will bring additions ;’ that is, I will 
bring upon it additional calamities. 
Jerome says, that by those additional 
calamitics, the prophet refers to the lions 
which are immediately after mentioned. 
§ Lions upon him that escapeth of Moab. 
Wild beasts upon those who escaped from 
the slaughter, and who took refuge in 
the wilderness, or on the mountains. 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘A king shall 
ascend with an army, and shall destroy 
the remainder of their Jand.’” Aben 
Kzra interprets it of the king of Assyria ; 
and Jarchi of Nebuchadnezzar, who is 
called a lion in Jer. iv. 7. Vitringa 
also supposes that Nebuchadnezzar is 
meant. But it is more probable that 
the prophet refers to wild beasts, which 
are often referred to in the Scriptures 


as objects of dread, and as bringing | 
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(6), they would refuse to recognize their subjec- 
tion to Judah, and that, as a consequence, they 
would be doomed to severe punishment (7-11), 
and to a certain overthrow within a specificd 
time (12~14). See the Analysis prefixed to ch. 


xv. 

ea ye the lamb¢ to the ruler 
of the land from 1 Scla to the 

wilderness, unto the mount of the 

daughter of Zion. 


@3 Ki.3.4. 1 a rock, or, Pctra. 


Arabic render this, ‘ Upon the remnant 


of Adama,’ understanding the word 
rendered ‘ Jand’ (M278 ddhdémi), as the 
name ofacity. But it more probably 
means the Jand. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1. Send ye the lamb. Lowtlr renders 
this, ‘I will send forth the son from the 
ruler of the land ;’ meaning, as he sup- 
poses, that under the Assyrian invasion, 
even the young prince of Moab would be 
obliged to flee for his life through the 
desert, that he might escape to Judea ; 
and that thus God says that he would 
send him. ‘The only authority for this, 
however, is, that the LXX.read the word 
‘send’ in the future tense (arerrsaw) 
instead of the imperative ; and that the 
Syraic reads “3 (dir) instead of “2 
(Kir), a lamb. But assuredly this is too 
slight an authority for making an alter- 
ation in the Hebrew text. This is one 
of the many instances in which Lowth 
has ventured to suggest a change in the 
text of Jsaiah without sufficient author- 
ity. The LXX. read this, ‘I will send 
reptiles (izwsr&) upon the land. Is not 
the mountain of the daughter of Zion a 
desolate rock?’ The Chaldee renders 
it, ‘ Bear ye tribute to the Messiah, the 
anointed of Israel, who is powerful over 
you who were in the desert, to Mount 
Zion.’ And this, understanding by the 
Messiah the anointed king of Israel, is 
probably the true rendering. The word 
‘lamb’ ("9 Adir) denotes, properly, a pas- 
ture lamb, a fat lamb, and is usualiy 
applied to the Jamb which was slain in 
sacrifice. IIere it probably means a 


calamities upon nations (see Ley. xxvi. ! lamb, or Zambs collectively, as a tribute, 


22; Jer. v. 6; xv. 3; 2 Kings xviii. 
25). Upon the remnant of the land. 
Upon all those who escaped the desola- 


tion of the war. The LXX. and the 


or acknowledgment of subjection to 
Judah, Lambs were used in the daily 
sacrifice in the temple, and in the other 
sacrifices of the Jews. Large numbers 
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of them would, therefore, be needed, and 
it is not improbable that the treliuie of 
the nations subject to them was often 
required to be paid in animals for burnt 
offering. Perhaps there might have 
been this additional reason for that— 
that the sending of such animals would 
be a sort of incidental acknowledgment 
of the truth of the Jewish religion, 
and an offering to the God of the He- 
brews. At all events, the word here 
secms to be one that designates tribute ; 
and the counsel of the prophet is, that 
they should send their tribute to the 
Jews. Qf Tothe ruler of the land. ‘To 
the king of Judah. This is proved by 
the addition at the close of the verse, 
‘unto the mount of the daughter of 
Zion.’ It is evident from 2 Sam. viii. 
2, that David subdued the Moabites, 
and laid them under tribute, so that the 
* Moabites beeame David’s servants, and 
brought gifts.’ That lambs were the 
specific kind of tribute which the Moab- 
ites were to render to the Jews as a 
token of their subjection, is clearly 
proved in 2 Kingsiii. 4: ‘And Mesha, 
king of Moab, was a sheep-master, and 
rendered unto the king of Israel an 
hundred thousand rams, with the wool.’ 
This was in the time of Ahab. But 
the Moabites after his death revolted 
from them, and rebelled (2 Kings iv. 5). 
It is probable that as this tribute was 
laid by David before the separation of 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and 
as the kings of Judah claimed to be the 
true successors of David and Solomon, 
they demanded that the tribute should 
be rendered to them, and not to the 
kings of Israel, and this is the claim 
which Isaiah enforces in the passage 
before us. The command of the prophet 
is to regain the lost favour of Israel by 
the payment of the tribute that was 
due.—The territory of Moab was in 
carly times, and is still, rich in flocks 
of sheep. Seetzen made his journey 
with some inhabitants of Hebron and 
Jerusalem who had purchased sheep in 
that region. Lambs and sheep were 
often demanded in tribute. The Per- 
sians received fifty thousand sheep as a 
tribute annually from the Cappadocians, 
and one hundred thousand from the 
Medes (Strabo, ii. 362). From Sula 
te the wilderness. 
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The word ‘Sela’: 


[B.C. 713. 


(92) means @ rock; and by it here 
there can be no doubt that there is in- 
tended the city of that name which was 
the capital of Arabia Petrea, The city 
was situated within the bounds of Ara- 
bia or Idumea, but was probably at this 
time in the possession of the Moabites. 
Tt was, therefore, the remotest part of 
their territory, and the sense may be, 
‘Send tribute even from the remotest 
part of your land ;’ or it may be, that 
the region around that city was parti- 
cularly favourable to pasturage, and for 
keeping flocks. To this piace they had 
fled with their flocks on the invasion 
from the north (see Note on ch. xv. 7). 
Vitzinga says that that desert around 
Petra was regarded as a vast common, 
on which the Moabites and Arabians 
promiscuously fed their flocks. ‘The 
situation of the city of Sela, or (wirga) 
Petra, meaning the same as Sela, a 
rock, was for a long time unknown, but 
it has lately been discovered. It lies 
about a journey of a day and a half 
south-east of the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea. It derived its name 
from the fact that it was situated in a 
vast hollow in a rocky mountain, and 
consisted almost entirely of dwellings 
hewn out of the rock. Jt was the 
capital of the Edomites (2 Kings xix. 
7); but might have been at this time 
in the possession of the Moabites, 
Strabo describes it as the capital of 
the Nabatheans, and as situated in a 
vale well watered, but encompassed 
by insurmountable rocks (xvi. 4), at 
a distance of three or four days’ jour- 
ney from Jericho. Diodorus (19, 55) 
mentions it as a place of trade, with 
caves for dwellings, and strongly forti- 
fied by nature. Pliny, in the first cen- 
tury, says, ‘The Nabatheans inhabit 
the city called Petra, in a valley less 
than two [Roman] miles in amplitude, 
surrounded by jnaccessible mountains, 
with a stream flowing through it’ (Nut. 
Hist. vi. 28). Adrian, the successor of 
Trajan, granted important privileges to 
that city, which led the inhabitants to 
give his name to it upon coins. Several 
of these are still extant. In the fourth 
century, Petra is several times men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and in 
the fifth and sixth centuries it appears 
as the metropolitan see oi the Third 
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Palestine (see the article Petra in| Whether it was by the Maliometan con- 


Reland’s Palestine). From that time, 


Petra disappeared from the pages of 
history, and the metropolitan see was 


transferred to Rabbah. In what way 
Petra was destroyed is unknown. 


querors, or whether by the incursions 
of the hordes of the desert, it is impos- 
sible now to ascertain. All Arabian 
writers of that period are silent as to 
Petra. ‘The name became changed to 


View OF PErka (SELA) FROM THE TOP OF THE THEATRE.— LABORDE. 


that which it bears at present—Wady 
Musa, and it was not until the travels 
of Seetzen, in 1807, that it attracted 
the attention of the world. During his 
excursion from Hebron to the hill Ma- 
ditrah, his Arab guide described the 
place, exclaiming, ‘Ah! how I weep 
when I behold the ruins of Wady Musa.’ 
Scetzen did not visit it, but Burckhardt 
passed a short time there, and described 
it. Since his time it has been repeatedly 


visited (see Robinson’s Bib. Researches, 
vol. ii. pp. 573-580). 

This city was formerly celebrated as 
a place of great commercial importance, 
from its central position and its being 
so securely defended. Dr. Vincent (in 
his Commerce of the Ancients, vol. xi. 
p. 263, quoted in Laborde’s Journey to 
Arabia Petrea, p. 17) describes Petra 
as the capital of Edom or Sin, the Idu- 
mea or Arabia Petrea of the Greeks, 
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the Nabatea considered both by geo- 
graphers, historians, and poets, as the 
source of all the precious commodities 
of the East. ‘The caravans in all ages, 
from Minea in the interior of Arabia, 
and from Gerka on the gulf of Persia, 
from Hladramont on the ocean, and 
some even from Sabea in Yemen, appear 
to have pointed to Petra as a common 
centre ; and from Petra the trade scems 
to have branched out into every direc- 
tion—to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
through Arsinoe, Gaza, Tyre, Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus, and a variety of inter- 
mediate roads that all terminated on 
the Mediterranean. Strabo relates, 
that the merchandise of India and Ara- 
bia was transported on camels from 
Leuke Kome to Petra, and thence to 
Rhinocolura and other places (xvi. 4, 
18, 23, 24). Under the Romans the 
trade was still more prosperous. ‘The 
country was rendered more accessible, 
and the passage of merchants facilitated 
by military ways, and by the establish- 
ment of military posts to keep in check 
the predatory hordes of the neighbour- 
ing deserts. One great road, of which 


Ruins or A TRiuMpnar Ancn (PETRA). 


traces still remain, went from Petra 
to Damascus; another went off from 
this road west of the Dead Sea to Jeru- 
salem, Askelon, and other parts of the 
Mediterranean (Laborde, p. 213; Burek- 
hardt, 8374, 419). At a period subse- 
quent to the Christian era there always 
reigned at Petra, according to Strabo, 
a king of the royal lineage, with whom 
@ prince was associated in the govern- 
ment (Strabo, p. 779). The very situ- 
ation of this city, once so celebrated, as 
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has been remarked above, was long un- 
known. Burckhardt, under the assumed 
name of Sheikh Ibrahim, in the year 
1811, made an attempt to reach Petra 
under the pretext that he had made a 
vow to sacrifice a goat in honour of 
Aaron on the summit of Mount Ilor 
near to Petra. He was permitted to 
enter the city, and to remain there a 
short time, and to look upon the won- 
ders of that remarkable place, but was 
permitted te make no notes or drawings 
on the spot. His object was supposed 
to be to obtain treasures, which the 
Arabs believe to have been deposited 
there in great abundance, as all who 
visit the ruins of ancient cities and towns 
in that region are regarded as having 
come there solely for that purpose. If 
assured that they have no such design, 
and if the Arabs are reminded that they 
have no means to remove them, it is 
replied ‘that, although they may not 
remove them in their presence, yet when 
they return to their own land, they 
will have the power of commanding the 
treasures to be conveyed to them, and 
it will be done by magic.’—(Burek- 
hardt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 428, 
429.) 

Burckhardt’s description of this city, 
as it is brief, may be here given verba- 
tim :—‘ Two long days’ journey north- 
east from Akaba [a town at the extre- 
mity of the Elanitic branch of the Red 
Sea, near the site of the ancient Ezion- 
geber], is a brook called Wady Musa, 
and a valley of the same name, ‘This 
place is very remarkable for its anti- 
quities, and the remains of an ancient 
city, which I take to be Petra, the cap- 
ital of Arabia Petrea, a place which, so 
far as I know, no European traveller 
has ever explored. In the red sand- 
stone of which the vale consists, ther 
are found more than two hundred and 
fifty sepulchres, which are entirely hewn 
out of the rock, generally with architee- 
tural ornaments in the Grecian style. 
There is found there a mausoleum in 
the form of a temple [obviously the same 
which Lech and Laborde call the temple 
of victory], on a colossal scale, which is 
likewise hewn out of the rock, with al. 
its apartments, portico, peristylum, &e. 
It is an extremely fine monument of 
Grecian architecture, and in a finestate 
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of preservation. In the same place 
there are yet other mausoleums wiih 
obelisks, apparently in the Egyptian 
style ; a whole amphitheatre hewn out 
of the solid rock, and the remains of a 
palace and many temples.’ 


TiMePLr IN Rock (PErrRA), 


Mr. Bankes, in company of Mr. Legh, 
and Captains Irby and Mangles, have 
the merit of being the first persons who, 
as Kuropeans, succeeded to any extent 
in making researehes in Petra. Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles spent two days 
amongst its temples, tombs, and ruins, ! 
and have furnished a description of 
what they saw. But the most full and 
satisfactory investigation which has 
been made of these ruins, was made by | 
M. de Laborde, who visited the city in! 
1329, and was permitted to remain) 
there eight days, aud to examine it at) 
leisure. An account of his journey, | 
with splendid plates, was published in|! 
Paris in 1830, and a translation in 
London in 1836. ‘To this interesting 
account the reader must be referred. 
It can only be remarked here, that 
Petra, or Sela, was a city entirely en- 
compassed with lofty rocks, except in a 
single place, where was a deep ravine 
between the rocks which constituted the 
principal entrance. Qn the east and west | 
it was enclosed with lofty rocks, of from | 
three to five hundred fect in height ; 
on the north and south the aseent was 
gradual from the city to the adjacent 
hills. The ordinary entrance was 
through a deep ravine, which has been, 
until lately, supposed to have been the 
only way of access to the city. ‘This 
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ravine approaches it from the east, and 
is about a mile in length. In the nar- 
rowest part it is twelve feet in width, 
aid the rocks are on each side about 
three hundred feet in height. On the 
northern side, there are tombs excavated 
in the rocks nearly the entire distance. 
The stream which watered Petra runs 
along in the bottom of the ravine, going 
through thecity, and descending through 
aravine to the west (see Robinson’s Bib. 
Researches, vol. ii. pp. 514, 538). Ot 
this magnificent entrance, the following 
cut will furnish an illustration. The 
eity is wholly uninhabited, except when 
the wandering Arab makes ure of an 
excavated tomb or palace in which to 
pass the night, or a caravan pauses 
there. ‘The rock which encompasses it 
is a soft freestone. The tombs, with 
which almost the entire city was encom- 
passed, are cut in the solid rock, and are 
adorned in the various modes of Grecian 
and Egyptian architecture. The sur- 
face of the solid rock was first made 
smooth, and then a plan of the tomb or 
temple was drawn on the smoothed sur- 
face, and the workmen began at the 
top and cut the various pillars, entabla- 
tures, and capitals. The tomb was then 
excavated from the rock, and was usu- 
ally entered by a single door. Burek- 
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ENTRANCE TOA Rock-newn Toms (PETRA). 


hardt counted two hundred and fifty of 
these tombs, and Laborde has described 
minutely a large number of them. For 
a description of these splendid monu- 
ments, the reader must be referred to 
the work of Laborde, pp. 152-193. 
Lond. Ed. 
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2 For it shall be, thaé as a wan- 
dering bird cast 1 out of the nest, 
so the daughters of Moab shall be 
at the fords of ¢ Arnon. 


1 or, @ nest forsaken. @ Num.21.13. 


2 bring. 
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3 Take? counsel, execute judg- 
ment; make thy shadow as _ the 
night in the midst of the noonday ; 
hide the outcasts, bewray not him 
that wandereth. 


That this is the Sela referred to here 
there can be no doubt ; and the discovery 
of this place is only one of the instances 
out of many, in which the researches of 
oriental travellers contribute to throw 
light on the geography of the Scrip- 
tures, or otherwise illustrate them. For 
a description of this city, see Stephen’s 
Incidents of Travel in Egupt, Arabia 
Peirea, and the Holy Land, vol. ii. ch. 
lv. p. 65, sg. the work of Laborde 
referred to above ; and Robinson’s Bib. 
Researches, vol. ii. pp. 573-580, 653- 
659. { To the mount of the daughter 
of Zion. To Mount Zion ; i.e., to Jeru- 
salem (Note, ch. i. 8). The meaning 
of this verse, therefore, is, ‘ Pay the 
accustomed tribute to the Jews. Con- 
tinue to seek their protection, and ac- 
knowledge your subjection to them, and 
you shall be safe. ‘They will yield you 
protection, and these threatened judg- 
ments will not come upon you. But 
refuse, or withhold this, and you will 
be overthrown.’ 

2. For tt shall be. It shall happen 
in the time of the calamity that shall 
come upon Moab. {[ As a wandering 
bird. (See ch. x. 14.) Thesame idea 
is presented in Prov. xxvii. 8 : 

As a bird that wanders from her nest, 

So is a man that wandereth from his place. 
The idea here is that ot a bird driven 
away from her nest, where the nest is 
destroyed, and the young fly about 
without any home or place of rest. So 
would Moab be when the inhabitants 
were driven from their dwellings. The 
reascn why this is introduced seems to 
Le, to enforce what the prophet had said 
in the previous verse—the duty of pay- 
ing the usual tribute to the Jews, and 
secking their protection. The time is 
coming, says the prophet, when the 
Moabites shall be driven from their 
homes, and when they will need that 
protection which they can obtain by 
paying the usual tribute to the Jews. 
{ The daughters of Moab. The females 
shail be driven from their homes, and 


shall wander about, and endeavour to 
flee from the invasion which has come 
upon the land. By the apprehension, 
therefore, that their wives and daughters 
would be exposed to this danger, the 
prophet calls upon the Moabites to 
secure the protection of the king of 
Judah. { At the fords of Arnon. 
Arnon was the northern boundary of 
the land of Moab. They would endea- 
vour to cross that river, and thus flee 
from the land, and escape the desola- 
tions that were coming upon it. The 
river Arnon, now called Mujeb, flows in 
a deep, frightfully wild, and rocky vale 
of the same name (Num. xxi. 15; Deut. 
ii, 24; iii, 9), in a narrow bed, and 
forms at this time the boundary between 
the provinces of Belka and Karrak 
(Seetzen). Bridges were not common 
in the times here referred to; and, in- 
deed, permanent bridges among the 
ancients were things almost unknown. 
Hence they selected the places where the 
streams were most shallow and gentle, 
as the usual places of crossing. 

3. Lake counsel. Ileb. ‘ Bring coun- 
sel;’ ur cause it to come (835, or as 
it is in the ket, wean). The Vulgate 
renders this in the singular number, 
and so is the kert, and so many MSS. 
J. D. Michaclis, Lowth, Eichhorn, Ge- 
senius, and Noyes, regard verses 3-6 
as a supplicatory address of the fugitive 
Moabites to the Jews to take them 
under their protection, and as imploring 
a blessing on the Jewish people if they 
would do it; and ver. 6 as the negative 
answer of the Jews, or as a refusal to 
protect them on account of their pride. 
But most commentators regard it as 
addressed to the Moabites by the pro- 
phet, or by the Jews, calling upon the 
Moabites to aflurd such protection te 
the Jews who might be driven from 
their homes as to secure their favour, 
and confirm the alliance between them; 
and ver. 6 as an intimation of the pro- 
phet, that the pride of Moab is suck 
that there is no reason to suppose tho 
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4 Let mine outcasts dwell with 
thee, Moab: be thou a covert to 


them from the face of the spoiler: 
1 wringer. 


advice will be followed. It makes no 
difference in the sense here, whether 
the verb ‘ give counsel ' be in the singu- 
lar or the plural number. If singular, 
it may be understood as addressed to 
Moab itself ; if plural, to the inhabitants 
of Moab. Vitringa supposes that this 
is an additional advice given to the 
Moabites by the prophet, or by a chorus 
of the Jews, to exercise the offices of 
kindness and humanity towards the 
Jews, that thus they might avoid the 
calamities which were impending. The 
first counsel was (ver. 1), to pay the 
proper tribute to the Jewish nation ; 
this is (ver. 3-5) to show to those Jews 
who might be driven from their land 
kindness and protection, and thus pre- 
serve the friendship of the Jewish na- 
tion. This is, probably, the correct 
interpretation, as if he had said, ‘ take 
counsel ; seek advice in your circum- 
stances ; be not hasty, rash, impetuous, 
unwise ; do not cast off the friendship 
of the Jews ; do not deal unkindly with 
those who may seek a refuge in your 
Jand, and thus provoke the nation to 
enmity; but let your land be an asylum, 
and thus conciliate and secure the 
friendship of the Jewish nation, and 
thus mercy shail be reciprocated and 
shown to you by him who shall occupy 
the throne of David’ (ver. 5). The 
design is, to induce the Moabites to 
show kindness to the fugitive Jews who 
might seek a refuge there, that thus, 
in turn, the Jews might show them 
kindness. But the prophet foresaw 
(ver. 6) that Moab was so proud that 
he would neither pay the accustomed 
tribute to the Jews, nor afford them 
protection ; and therefore the judgment 
is threatened against them which is 
finally to overthrow them. { Execute 
judgment. That is, do that which is 


equitable and right; which you would. 


desire to be done in like circumstances. 
9 Make thy shadow. A shadow or 
shade, is often in the Scriptures anem- 
blem of protection from the burning 
heat of the sun, and thence of these 
burning, consuming judgments, which 
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for the Jextortioner is at an end, 
the spoiler ceaseth, the ? oppressors 


are consumed out of the land. 
3 treaders down. 


are represented by the intcise heat of 
the sun (Note on Isa. iv. 6; comp. Isa. 
xxv. 4; xxxiil. 2; Lam. iy. 20). (As 
the night. That is, a deep, dense shade, 
such as the night is, compared with the 
intense heat of noon. This idea was 
one that was very striking in the East. 
Nothing, to iravellers crossing the burn- 
ing deserts, could be more retreshing 
than the shade of a far-projecting rock, 
or of a grove, or of the night. Thus 
Isaiah counsels the Moabites to be to 
the Jews—to furnish protection to them 
which may be like the grateful shade 
furnished to the traveller by the rock 
in the desert. The figure here used is 
common in the East. Thus it is said 
in praise of a nobleman: ‘ Like the 
sun, he warmed in the cold; and when 
Sirius shone, then was he coolness and 
shade.’ In the Sunna it is said: 
‘Seven classes of men will the Lord 
overshadow with his shade, when no 
shade will be like his; the upright 
Imam, the youth,’ &e. | Hide the 
outcasts. ‘The outcasts of Judah— 
those of the Jews who may be driven 
away from their own homes, and who 
may seek protection in your land. 
Moab is often represented as a place of 
refuge to the outcast Hebrews (see the 
Analysis to ch.xv.) { Bewray not him 
that wandcreth. Reveal not ("?am), 
do not show them to their pursuer ; 2.¢., 
give them concealment and protection. 

4, Let mine outcasts. This may be 
understood as the language of Judea, 
or of God. ‘ Mine outcasts” may mean 
the exiles of Judea, or God may call 
them dis. The sense is essentially the 
same. It denotes those who were fugi- 
tives, wanderers, exiles from the land 
of Judea, and who took refuge in the 
land of Moab; and God claims for 
them protection. {J Dwell with thee. 
Not dwell permanently, but sojourn 
(amha2), let them remain with you as 
exiles; or let them find a refuge in 
your land. {[ Be thou a covert to them. 
A refuge; 2 hiding-place; a place of 
secresy ("RQ sethér). From the face 
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5 And in mercy shall the throne 
be lestablished ; and ¢he shall sit 
upon it in truth in the tabernacle 
of David, ®judging and seeking 
lor, prepared, a Dan.?7.14,97; Mic.4.7; Lu.1.32,33. 


of the spotier. ‘That is, the conqueror 
from whose desolating career they wou! 
seek a refuge in the land of Moab. 
Who this spozler would be, is not known. 
It would seem to be some invader who 
was carrying desolation through the 
land of Judea. It may be observed, 
however, that Lowth, by setting the 
ro aside, supposes that this should 

read, ‘Let the outcasts of Moab 
sojourn with thee, O Zion.’ So Noyes. 
But this seems to me not to suit the 
connection and the design ; which is, to 
persuade the Moabites to conciliate the 
favour of the Jews by affording a hiding- 
place to their fugitives. {[ For the 
cxtortioner ts at an end. Literally, 
‘there is an end, or there will be an 
end of the oppressor; or he will be 
wanting.’ The Chaldee renders it, 
‘The cnemy is at an end.’ The idea 
here seems to be, that the oppressor in 
the land of Judea would not continue 
there always; the exiles of the Jews 
might soon return; and Judea be able 
then to return kindness to Moab. Ju- 
dea did not ask that her exiles should 
permanently abide in Moab, but asked 
only a temporary refuge, with the cer- 
tainty that she would be soon delivered 
from her oppressions, and would then 
_ be able to furnish aid to Moab in return. 
] The oppressors are consumed. Or, 
‘the treader down,’ he that has trodden 
down tlie nations shald soon be removed, 
and then, in turn, Judea will be able to 
repay the kindness which is now asked 
at the hand of Moab, in permitting her 
exiles to remain in their land, 

5. And in mercy. In_benignity ; 
kindness; benevolence. J Shall the 
throne be established. The throne of 
the king of Judah. ‘That is, he that 
shall sit upon the throne of David shall 
be disposed to repay the kindness which 
is now sought at the hand of Moab, 
and shajl be able todo it. J And he 
shall sit upon st. The king of Israel. 
q Jn truth. In faithfulness; that is, 
shall be true and faithful. Tis charac- 
ter shall be such that he will do justice, 
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judgment, and hasting righteous- 
ness. 
6 We have heard of the pride of 


Moab ; he is very proud: even of 
b Ps.72.2, 


and will furnish protection and aid to 


the Moabites, if they now receive the 
fugitives of Israel. {f Jn the tabernacle 
of David. In the dwelling place; the 
palace of David ; for so the word taber- 
nacle, or tent (Smik ohél) seems to be 
used here. It means temple in Ezck. 
xli. 1. Jt denotes a habitation, or 
dwelling place, in general, in Prov. xiv. 
11; Ps. jii. 7; xci. 10. The palace, 
court, or citadel of David, was on mount 
Zion; and the sense here is, that the 
king to whom Israel refers would be a 
worthy successor of David—just, true, 
faithful, benignant, and disposed to re- 
pay the favours now sought at the hand 
of Moab. {| Seeking judgment. Anxi- 
ous to do right ; and seeking an oppor- 
tunity to recompense those who had 
shown any favour to the people of the 
Jews. Moab, therefore, if she would 
now afford protection to the Jews, might 
be certain of a recompense. {J And 
hasting righteousness. Not tardy and 
slow in doing what should be done— 
anxious to do justice to all. It is im- 
plied here also, that a king who would 
be so just, and so anxious to do right 
to all, would not only be ready to show 
kindness to the Moabites, if they pro- 
tected the fugitives of Judea, but would 
also be disposed to do right if they 
refused that protection ; that is, would 
be disposed to inflict punishment on 
them. Alike, therefore, by the hope 
of the protection and favour of the king 
of the Jews, and by the dread of punish- 
ment, the prophet endeavours to pecr- 
suade Moab now to secure their favour 
by granting protection to their exiles. 
8. We have heard of the pride of 
Moab. We Jews; we have all heard 
of it ; that is, we know that he is proud. 
The evident design of the prophet hero 
is, to say that Moab was so proud, and 
was well known to be so haughty, that 
he would reject this counsel. He would 
neither send the usual tribute to the 
land of Judea (ver. 1), thus acknow- 
ledging his dependence on them; nor 
would he give protection to the exiled 
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his haughtiness, and his pride, and 
his wrath: but his lies shall not be 


80. 
7 Therefore shall Moab howl for 
Moab; every one shall howl: for 


Jews as they should wander through 
his land, and tus endeavour to con- 
ciliate their favour, and secure their 
friendship. As a consequence of this, 
the prophet proceeds to state that heavy 
judgments would come upon Moab as a 
nation. {] Ile is very proud. The 
same thing is stated in the parallel 
place in Jer. xlviii. 29 (comp. ver. 11). 
Moab was at ease; he was confident 
in his seeurity ; he feared nothing; he 
sought 20 means. therefore, of securing 
the friendship of the Jews. {And his 
wrath. As the result of pride and 
haughtiness. Wrath or indignation is 
excited’ in a proud man when he is 
opposed, and when the interests of 
others are not made to give way to his. 
GF But fis lics shall not be so. The 
Hebrew phrase (j2-85—‘ not so’) here 
seems to be used in the sense of ‘not 
right ;’ ‘ not firm, or established ;’ that 
is, his vain boasting, his false preten- 
sions, his ies shall not be confirmed, 
or established; or they shall be vain 
and impotent. In the parallel place 
in Jeremiah, it is, ‘But it shall not 
be so; his lies shall not effect it.’ 
The word rendered ‘his lies’ here (""73), 
nieans his boasting, or vain and confi- 
dent speaking. In Isa. xliv. 25, it is 
connected with the vain and confident 
responses of diviners and soothsayers. 
Ilere it means that Moab boasted of his 
strength and security, and did not feel 
his need of the friendship of the Jews ; 
but that his security was false, and that 
it should not result according to his 
expectations. That Moab was proud, 
is also stated in ch. xxv. 8; and that 


he was disposed to give vent to his; ¥8$ situated is unknown. 


pride by reproaching the people of God, | 
is apparent from Zech. ii. 8: 

I lve heard the reproach of Moab, 

And the revilings ot the children of Ammon, 

Whereby they have reproached ny people, 

And boasted themselves upon their border. 

7. Therefore shall Moah howl for ; 

Moab. One part of the nation shall’ 
mourn fur another; they shall howl, or 
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the foundations of ¢ Kir-hareseth 
shall ye !mourn; surely they are 
stricken. 

8 For the fields of Heshbon lan- 


a 2 Ki.3.25, 1 oF, muttcr. 


lament, in alternate responses. Jerome 
renders it, ‘the people (shall howl) to 
the city; the city to the provinces.’ 
The general idea is, that there would 
be an universal Jamentation throughout 
the land. This would be the punish- 
ment which would result from their 
pride in neglecting to send the tribute 
and seeking the favour of the Jews; 
or they would Jament because the ex- 
pectation of finding a refuge among tho 
Israelites was taken away. {| For the 
foundations. On account of the foun- 
dations of Kir-harescth, for they shail 
be overthrown ; that is, that city shall 
be destroyed. ‘The word here rendered 
‘foundations’ ("Z°Zx ), occurs nowhero 
else Lut in this place, and in Ifos. iii, 1. 
The LXX. render it, ‘‘The inhabitants.’ 
The Chaldee, ‘Men.’ Jeremiah, in 
the parallel place, renders it also ‘men’ 
(xlvili. 31). In IlIos. iii, 1, it is ren- 
dered ‘flagons of wine ’—and it has 
been supposed by many that it has this 
sense here, as this would agree with 
what is immediately added of the fields 
of Heshbon, and the vine of Sibmah. 
Rosenmiiller renders it by ‘ strong men, 
or heroes;’ and supposes that it means 
that the strong men of Kir-hareseth 
would be destroyed, and that they 
would mourn on that account. ‘The 
probable sense is, that that on which 
the city rested, or was based, was to be 
destroyed. So Kimchi, Jarehi, and 
the Syriac understand it. § Kir-ha- 
veseth, Literally, wall of potsherds, 
or of bricks. Aquila renders it, Toys 
éoggaxivy. Symmachus, Tees doreaxive. 
This was a city of Moab, but where it 
Vitrinea 
supposes that it was the same as Kir 
Moab (ch. xv. 1), which, Gesenius Says, 
is not improbable, for it is now men- 
tioned as in ruins, and as one of the 
chief cities. 

8. For the ficlds of Heshbon. (See 
Note, ch. xv. 4.) QF Lanyuish. They 
are parched up with drought. ‘The 
‘fields’ here evidently mean vineyards, 
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uish, and the vine of Sibmah : the 
ords of the heathen have broken 
down the principal plants thereof, 
they are come even unto Jazer, they 


for so the parallelism demands. So in 
Deut. xxxil, 52: 
Their vine is of the vine of Sudom, 
And of the fields of Gomorrah. 

{ And the vine of Sibmah. Sibmah, 
or Shibmah, was a city of Reuben 
(Num. xxxii. 38; Josh. xiii. 19). Jere- 
miah, in the parallel place (xviii. 32) 
speaks of the vine of Sibmah also. THe 
also says that the enemies of Moab had 
taken Sibmah, and that the vine and 
wine had been destroyed (xlviii. 33). 
There was no more certain mode of 
producing desolation in a land where 
grapes were extensively cultivated than 
to cut down the vines. The Turks 
constantly practise that in regard to 
their enemies, and the result is, that 
wide desolation comes upon the coun- 
tries which they invade. At this time 
it is probable that Sibmah belonged to 
tle Moabites. Jt is mentioned here as 
being distinguished for the luxuriant 
production of the grape. Scetzen still 
found the vine cultivated in that region. 
Jerome says, that between Sibmah and 
HTeshbon there was scarcely a distance 
of five hundred paces, half a Roman 
mile. § Zhe lords of the heathen. ‘The 
princes of the heathen nations that had 
come to invade Moab. ‘Lhe words ‘ have 


broken down’ (325m) may be taken in 


either of two senses, either to beat, strike, 
or break down, as in our version ; or to 
be beaten, or smitten with wine—i.c., 
to became intoxicated—like the Greek 
oivowank—smilicn withwine. Theformer 
is doubtless the sense here. (| The prin- 
cipal plants thereof. The choice vines 


of it—her sorck (rnpyiy). (See Notes} 


onch.v. 2.) § They are come. That 
is, the vines of Sibmah had spread or 
extended themselves even to Jazer, in- 
dicating their great luxuriance and 
fertility. Jazer was a city at the foot 
of the mountains of Gilead which was 
given to Gad, and afterwards to the 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 39). Jerome says 
it was about fifteen miles from Ilesh- 
bon. Seetzen found the ruins of a city 
called Szir, and another place called 
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wandered through the wilderness: 
her branches are ! stretched out, 
they are gone over the sea : 


lor, plucked up. 


Szir, from which a small stream (Nahar 
Szir) flows into the Jordan (Gesenius). 
That the shoots of the vine of Sibmah 
reached unto Jazer and the desert, is a 
beautiful poetic expression for the ex- 
tensive spread and luxuriance of the 
vine in that region. J They wandered. 
The vines wandered in the desert. They 
found no twig or tree to which they 
could attach themselves, and they spread 
around in wild luxuriancy. { ‘Through 
the wilderness. The wilderness or desert 
of Arabia, which encompassed Moab. 
| Her branches are stretched out. Are 
extended far, or are very luxuriant. 
{i Zhey are gone over the sea. Called 
in the parallel place in Jer. xlviii. 32, 
‘the Sea of Jazer ;’ probably some lake 
that had that name near the city of 
Jazer. It may possibly mean the Dead 
Sea, but that name is not elsewhere 
given to the Dead Sea in the Scriptures. 
It has been objected by some to this 
statement that modern travellers have 
not found anysuch place as the ‘Sea 
of Jazer;’ or any Jake in the vicinity 
of Jazer. But we may ob:erve—(1.) 
that Seetzen found a stream flowing into 
the Jordan near Jazer ; and (2.) that it 
is possible that a pond or Jake may have 
once there existed which may have been 
since, in the course of ages, filled with 
sand. It is known, for example, that 
in the vicinity of Suez the ancient nar- 
row gulf there, and the large inland sca 
made by the Bitter lakes, have been 
choked up by the sand of the desert. 
Seetzen also says that he saw some pools 
near the source of the stream called 
Nahar Szir (river Szir).—Prof. Stuart. 
tb. Rep. vol. vii. p. 158. The whole 
description of the vines of Sibmah is 
poetic ; designed, not to be literally un- 
derstood, but to denote their remark- 
able luxuriance and fertility. A similar 
description of a vine—though there used 
to denote the Jewish people—occurs in 
Psa]. 1xxx. 8-11: 


Thou hast bronght a vine out of Ezypt; 

Thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it; 
Thou preparedst room before it, 

And didst cause it to take deep reot, 

And it filled the land, 
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9 Therefore I will bewail with 
the weeping of Jazer the vine of 
Sibmah ; I will water thee with my 
tears, QO Heshbon, and Elealch ; 
for 1the shouting for thy summer 
fruits and for thy harvest is fallen. 

10 And @geladness is taken aws y: 

9 


and joy out of the plentiful fiel 
@ Jer.48,32,&ce. 1, or, the alarm is fallen upon, 


The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 

And the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars, 

She sent out her boughs unto the sca, 

And her branches unto the river. 


9. Therefore Iwill bewail. So great 
is the desolation that I, the prophet, 
will lament it, though it belongs to 
another nation than mine own. The 
expression indicates that the calamity 
will be great (see Note on ch. xv. 5). 
q With the weeping of Jazer. That 
is, I will pour out the same Jamentation 
for the vine of Sibmah which I do for 
Jazer ; implying that it would be deep 
and bitter sorrow (see Jer. xlvili. 32). 
q] I will water thee with my tears. 
Indicating the grievous calamities that 
were coming upon those places, on ac- 
count of the pride of the nation. They 
were to Isaiah foreign nations, but he 
had a heart that could feel for their 
calamities. For the shouting for thy 
summer fruits. The shouting attend- 
ing the ingathering of the harvest (Note 
on ch. ix. 3). The word used here (1375), 


denotes, properly, a joyful acclamation, 
n shout of joy or rejoicing, such as was 
manifested by the vintager and presser 
wf grapes (Jer. xxv. 30; xivili. 33); or 
such as was made by the warrior (Jer. 
li. 14). Ifere it means, that in the time 
when they would expect the usual shout 
of the harvest, it should not be heard, 
but instead thereof there should be the 
triumph of the warrior. Literally, 
‘upon thy summer fruits, and upon th 
harvests has the shouting fallen ;’ that 
is, the shout of the warrior has fallen 
upon-that harvest instead of the rejoic- 
ing of the husbandman. So Jeremiah 
evidently understands it (xlviii. 32): 
The spoiler is fallen upon thy summer 
fruits, and upon thy vintage.’ Lowth 
proposes here a correction of the Ilebrew 
text, but without necessity or authority. 


10. And gladness, &c. The gladness 
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and in the vineyards there shall be 
no singing, neither shall there be 
shouting : the treaders shall tread 
out no wine in their presses ; 1 have 
made their vintage shouting tocease. 

11 Wherefore my bowels¢ shall 
sound like an harp for Moab, and 


mine inward parts for Kir-haresh. 
b ch.24.8. ¢ ch.63.15. 


and joy that was commonly felt in the 
field producing a rich and luxuriant har- 
vest. ¥ Out of the plentiful field. Ucb. 
‘From Carmel ;’ but Carmel means a 
fruitful field as well as the mountain of 
that name (see Note on ch.x.18). QJ 
have made their vintage shouting to 
ceasé. ‘That is, by the desolation that 
has come upon the land. The vineyards 
are destroyed ; and of course the shout 
of joy in the vintage is no more heard. 
ll. Wherefore my bowels. This is 
also an expression ot the deep grief of 
the prophet in view of the calamities 
which were coming upon Moab. The 
bowels in the Scriptures are everywhere 
represented as the seat of compassion, 
pity, commiseration, and tender mercy 
(Gen. xili. 30): ‘Ilis bowels did yearn 
upon his brother ’—he deeply felt for 
him, he greatly piticd him (1 Kings 
iii. 26; Ps. xxv. 6; Prov. xii. 10; Cant. 
v. 4; Isa. Ixiii. 15; Jer. iv. 19; xxxi. 
20; Phil.i. 8; ii. 1). In classic writers, 
the word ‘bowels’ denotes the wpper 
viscera of victims—the heart, the lungs, 
the liver, which were eaten during or 
after the sacrifice (Robinson, Lez., on 
the word exrAdyxvvov). In the Scriptures, 
it denotes the znward parts—evidently 
also the upper viscera, regarded as the 
seat of the emotions and passions. The 
word as we use it—denoting the lower 
viscera—by no means expresses the 
sense of the word in the Scriptures, and 
it is this change in the signification which 


Y | renders the use of the very Janguage of 


the Bible unpleasant or inappropriate. 
We express the idea by the use of the 
word heart—the seat of the affections. 
| Shall sound like an harp. The 
bowels ave represented in the Scriptures 
as affected in various modes in the ex- 
ercise of pity or compassion. Thus, in 
Lam. i. 20, Jeremiah says, ‘ My bowels 
are troubled’ (see Lam. ii. 1; Jer. xxxi. 
20). Job (ch. xxx. 27,) says, ‘My 
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12 And it shall come to pass, 
when it is seen that Moab is 4 wear 


on the high place, that he shall 
a ch.20.16, 


bowels Joiled, and rested not;’ there 


was great agitation ; deep feeling. Thus, 
Jer. iv. 19: 
My howels! 
very heart. 
My heart maketh a noise in me. 
So Isa. Ixiii. 15: ‘ Where is the sownd- 
ing of thy bowels and mercies?’ ‘The 
word ‘sound’ here means to make a 
tumultuous noise; and the whole ex- 
pression here denotes that his heart 
was affected with the calamities of 
Moab as the strings of the harp vibrate 
when beaten with the pleetrum or the 
hand. Ilis heart was deeply pained 
and affected by the calamities of Moab, 
and responded to those calamities, as 
the strings of the harp did to the blow 
of the plectrum. Qf Mine trward parts. 
The expressions here used are somewhat 
aualoguus to ours of the beating of the 
heart, to denote deep emotion. Forster 
says of the savages of the South Sea 
that they call compassion a barking of 
the bowels. YJ kor Kirharesh. (Sve 
Note on ver. 7.) 

12. When it is scen. When it oc- 
curs; that is, when Moab actually be- 
comes weary. | Js weary on the high 
place. The high place denotes the place 
of idolatrous worship, and here means 
the same as the temple of Chemosh or 
his sanctuary, ‘Temples and altars were 
usually constructed on such places, and 
especially the temples of the heathen 
gods. Moab is represented here as Jook- 
ing to her gods {or protection. Weary, 
exhausted, worn down with calamities, 
she is represented as fleeing from the 
desolate towns and cities, and taking 
refuge at the altar, and seeking assist- 
ance there. ‘This, says Jerome, is the 
final misery, She is now forsaken of 
those aids to which she had always 
trusted, and on which she had relicd. 
IIer men slain; her towns destroyed ; 
her strong places broken down ; her once 
fertile fields languishing and desulate, 
she flees to the shrine of her god, and 
finds even her god unable to aid and 
defend her. © Shall come to his sane- 
decry. To his principal sanctuary ; or 


My bowels!) I am pained at my 
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conic to his sanctuary to pray ; but 
he > shall not prevail. 


13 This is the word that the 
b Pr,1,28, 


to the temple of the principal god which 


they worshipped—the god Chemosh 
(1 Kings xi. 7). This does not mean 
the temple at Jerusalem, though Kimehi 
so understands it; but the temple of 
the chief divinity of Moab. Jerome 
says that this temple was on mount 
Nebo. § Shall not prevail. That is, 
her prayer shall not be heard. 

13. Zhis is the word. This is the 
substance of the former predictions re- 
specting Moab. ‘his has been the 
general course or sense of the prophe- 
cies respecting Moab, during all its 
history. (Since that time. Formerly ; 
from former times. ‘There had been 
a course of predictions declaring in 
gencral that Moab should be destroyed, 
and the prophet says here that he had 
expressed their general sense; or that 
his predictions accorded with them all 
—for they all predicted the complete 
overthrow of Moab. Ile now says 
(ver. 14) that these general prophecies 
respecting Moab which had been of so 
Jong standing were now to be speedily 
accomplished. ‘The prophecies respect- 
ing Moab, foretelling its future ruin, 
may be scen in Ex. xv. 15; Num. xxi. 
29; xxiv. 17; Ps. Ix. 8; eviili. 9; Amos 
1. 2; Zeph. ii. 9. It aay, however, be 
intended here that the former portion 
of this prophecy had been uttered by 
Isaiah himself during the carly part of 
his prophetic life. le is supposed to 
have prophesied some sixty or more 
years (sce Introduction, § 3); and it may 
be that the prophecy in the fifteenth 
and the previous part of the sixteenth 
chapter had been uttered during the 
early part of his lite without specifying 
the time when it would be fulfilled ; but 
now he says, that it would be accom- 
plished in three years, Or it may be 
that some other prophet had uttered the 
prediction which he now repeats with 
additions at the close. ‘The fact that 
Isaiah had done this on some occasions 
scems probable from the beginning of 
ch. ii., which appears to be a quotation 
from Mic. iv. 1-3 (see the Analysis to 
ch. xv., and Notes on ch. ii, 2). 
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Lorn hath spoken concerning Moab 
since that time. 

14 But now the Lorp hath spok- 
en, saying, Within three years, as 
the ¢ycars of an hireling, and the 


14. But now the Lorp hath spoken. 
This refers to the particular and speci- 
fic prophecy of Isaiah that destruction 
should come upon them in three years. 
Instead of a general but indefinite pre- 
diction of calamity to the Moabites, 
such as had been uttered by the former 
prophets, or by Isaiah himself before, it 
was now specific and definite in regard 
to the time when it should be fulfilled. 
q Within three years. We have no 
means of ascertaining the exact fulfil- 
ment of this prediction, nor do we cer- 
tainly know by whom it was accom- 
plished. {] As the years of an hireling. 
A man that is hired has a certain time 
specified during which he is to labour ; 
the years, the months, the days for which 
he is engaged are agreed on, nor will he 
suffer any addition to be made toit. So 
the prophet says that the very time is 
fixed. It shall not be varied. It will 
be adhered to by God—as the time is 
adhered to between a man who employs 
another and him who is hired. And it 
means, that exactly at the time which is 
here specified, the predicted destruction 
should come upon Moab. (J The glory 
of Moab. That in which it glories, or 
boasts—its wealth, its armies, its cities, 
towns, &e. GY Shall be contemned. 
Shall be esteemed of no value ; shall be 
destroyed. §] And the remnant. There 
shall be few cities, few men, and very 
little wealth that shall escape the de- 
solation (comp. ch. x. 25; xxiv. 6). 
Jerome says that ‘this prophecy was 
delivered after the death of Ahaz, and 
in the reign of Hezekiah, during whose 
reign the ten tribes were led by Senna- 
clierib, king of the Assyrians, into cap- 
tivity. And therefore after three years, 
the Assyrians came and destroyed Moab, 
and very few were left in the Jand who 
could inhabit the deserted cities, or 
cultivate the desolate fields.’ But it is 
not certainly known to what particular 
time the prophecy refers.—In regard to 
the present state of Moab, and the com- 
piete fulfilment of the prophecies re- 
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with all that great multitude ; and 
the remnant shall be very small and 
fecble.1 

a ch.21.16. 1 or, Oe malate 


—- ——— 


specting it, the following works may bo 
consulted:—Newton, On the Prophectes ; 
Keith, On the Prophecies; Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria; and Captains Irby 
and Mangles’ 7Zravels. In regard to 
the fulfilment of these predictions re- 
specting the destruction of Moab, it 
may be sufficient to refer to the remarks 
which I have made on the particular 
places which are mentioned in these two 
chapters, and to the writers mentioned 
above. All travellers concur in the 
general desolation of that country which 
was once so thickly studded with towns, 
and that abounded so richly in flocks, 
and produced so luxuriantly the grape. 
It is now strewed with ruins. All the 
cities of Moab have disappeared. Their 
place is characterized in the map of 
Volney’s Travels, by the ruins of towns. 
Burckhardt, who encountered many dif- 
ficulties in so desolate and dangerous a 
land, thus records the brief history of a 
few of them : ‘The ruins of Eleale, Hesh- 
bon, Meon, Medaba, Dibon, Arver, all 
situated on the north side of the Arnon, 
still subsist to illustrate the history of 
the Beni-Israel’ (Life and Travels, 
prefixed to the Zravels in Nubia, pp. 
48,49). ‘And it might be added,’ says 
Keith, ¢ that they still subsist to confirm 
the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, 
for the desolation of each of these cities 
was the theme of a distinct prediction’ 
(Prophecies, p. 129). Within the boun- 
daries of Moab, Burckhardt enumerates 
about jifty ruined cities, many of them 
extensive. In general they are a broken 
down and undistinguishable mass of 
ruins: but, in some instances, there are 
remains of temples, sepulchral monu- 
ments, traces of hanging gardens, entire 
columns lying on the ground, and dila- 
pidated walls made of stones of large 
dimensions (see Zravels tn Syrta, yp. 
311-456). 

In view of these two chapters, con- 
stituting one prophecy, and the facts in 
regard to the present state of the coun- 
try of Moab, we may observe that we 
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ANALYSIS. 

THE prophecy which comprises verses 1-11 
of this chapter, professes, by its title, to be 
against Damascus only. But it relates to the 
kingdom of Samaria no less than to Damascus, 
The reason is, that the kingdoms of Israel and 
Damascus were confederatcd against the king- 


have here clear and unanswerable evi- | 
dence of the genuineness and truth of 
the sacred records. That evidence is 
found in the particularity with which 
places are mentioned ; and in the fact 
that impostors would not specify places, 
any further than was unavoidable. 
Mistakes, we all know, are liable to be 
made by those who attempt to describe 
the geography of places which they 
have not seen. Yet here is a descrip- 
tion of a land and its numerous towns, 
made nearly three thousand years ago, ; 
and in its particulars it is sustained | 
by all the travellers in modern times, 
The ruins of the same towns are still 
seen; their places, in general, can be 
designated ; and there is a moral cer- 
tainty, therefore, that this prophecy was 
made by one who knew the locality of 
those places, and that, therefore, the 
prophecy is ancient and genuine. An 
impostor would never have attempted 
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dom of Judah. The design of the prophecy 
may have been to warn the kingdom of Israel 
of the approaching destruction of the city of 
Damascus, and, by this means, to keep them 
from forming an alliance with them against 
Judah. When it was delivered is unknown. 
Lowth supposes that it was immediately after 
the prophecies in the seventh and eighth chap- 
ters, in the reign of Ahaz, and this supposition 


an imposition of such a character. In 


fact the thing appears to be morally 
impossible, if one considers it in the 
light of antiquity, when so little know- 
ledge of a geographical kind was in 
existence, and when mistakes respect- 
ing countries and places with which 
one was not personally familiar, were 
almost, if not altogether, unavoidable. 
‘IIow happens it, now, that the 
authors of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures should have possessed such a won- 
derful tact in geography, as it would 
scem they did, unless they lived at the 
time and in the countries of which they 
have spoken? This happens not elsc- 
where. It is but yesterday since one 
of the first scientific writers on geology 


‘in Great Britain, published to the worid 


the declaration that our Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers belong to the tropics. 
Respectable writers, even in Germany, 


| the land of classical attainments, have 


such a description as this; nor could: sometimes placed Coelo-Syria on the 
he have made it so accurate and true.|east of the Anti-Libanus ridge, or 
In the language of Prof. Stuart (Bib. | even seemed to transfer Damascus over 
Rep., vol. vii. pp. 108, 109), we may|the mountains, and place it between 
say, ‘ How obviously everything of this; the two Lebanon ridges in the valley.’ 
kind serves to give confirmation to the; No such mistakes occur in the sacred 
authority and credibility of the sacred, writers, They write as men who were 
records! Do sceptics undertake to; familiar with the geography of places 
scoff at the Bible, and aver that it is| named; they mention places with the 
the work of impustors who lived in| utmost familiarity ; and, after a lapse 
later ages? Besides asking them what, of three thousand years, cvery succes- 
olject impostors could have in forging | sive traveller who visits Moab, Idumea, 
a bovk of such high and lofty princi-} or Palestine, does something to confirm 
ples, we may ask—and ask with an! the accuracy of Isaiah. Towns, bear- 
assurance that necd not fear the danger ing the same name, or the ruins of 
of being put to the blush—whether im- | towns, are located in the same relative 
postors of later ages could possibly have | position in which he said they were ; 
so managed, as to preserve all the foca-| and the ruins of once splendid cities, 
lities in complete order which the Scrip- | broken columns, dilapidated walls, trod- 
tures present? Rare impostors they ; den down vineyards, and half-demolished 
must indeed have been—men possessed | temples, proclaim to the world that 
of more knowledge of antiquity than | those cities are what he said they would 
we can well imagine could ever be pos- | be, and that he was under tle inspira- 
sessed by such as would condescend to! tion of God. 
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is not improbable, though it is not quite cer-| river was divided into several canais, which 
tain. He also supposes that it was fulfilled | were conducted to various parts of the city- 
when Damascus was taken captive by Tiglath-{ It rose in the mountains of Anti-Libanus, and 
pileser, and its inhabitants carried to Kir (2 | it is probable that the branches of that river 
Kings xvi. 9), and when he overran, also, a; were anciently called Abana and Pharpar (2 
great part of the kingdom of Israel, and carricd Kings v.12). This river is now called the Bur- 
its inhabitants captive to Assyria. , raday, and the peculiar beauty and fertility of 


there can be little doubt that it was when the 
alliance existed between Damascus and the 
kingdom of Ephraim, or Samaria, for on no, 
other supposition can it he accounted for, that ; 
the two kingdoms were united in the prophecy | 
(see ver. 8). The scope or design of the ag 
phecy is indicated in the close (ver. 14): ‘This 
is the portion of them that spoil us, and the lot | 
of them that rob us;’ and one design, at least, 
was to give an assurance to the kingdom of 
Judah, that the alliance between Damascus and | 
Samaria was not to be dreaded, but that the 
kingdom of Judah would be safe. No alliance 
formed against them would be successful; no ; 
purpose to destroy them should be an object of | 
dread. | 
The prophecy may be regarded as consisting : 
of three parts. I. The prediction of the 
Divine judgment against Damascus (1,2). IT. 
The prediction respecting Ephraim, the ally of 
Damascus, and its fulfilment (8-11). III. A 
prediction respecting the Assyrians, and the 
calumities that should come upon them as a 


In regard to the é¢ime when it was uttered, | 
| 


nation (12-14). 

The kingdom of Syria, or Damascus, was 
overthrown in the fourth year of the reign of 
Ahaz. It is clear, therefore, that the prophecy 
was delivered before that time. And if so, its 
proper place, in the collection of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, would have been immediately after 
the ninth chapter. The reason why it is placed 
here, Lightfoot supposes to be, that in the 
seventh and eighth chapters the special design | 
was todenounce judgment on the two kingdoms 
of Damascus and Ephraim; but that the design 
here was to connect the prediction of those 
judgments with the surrounding kingdoms, and 
to show how they would be affected by it. The 
prophecy is, therefore, placed amidst those | 
which relate to foreign nations; or to kingdoms . 
out of the land of Canaan. 

Damascus was a celebrated city of Syria, and , 
was long the capital of the kingdom of Damas- 
cus. Jt was a cily in the time of Abraham, for | 
the steward in his house, Eliezer, was said to ' 
be of Damascus (Gen. xv. 2). It is situated in 
a very fertile plain at the foot of mount Anti- 
Libanus, and is surrounded by hills, It is: 
watered by a river which the ancients called | 
Chrysorrhoas, as if it flowed with gold. This . 


Damascus is owing wholly to it. It rises in the 
adjacent mountains of Anti-Libanus, and, by 
numerous natural and artificial channels, is 
made to spread over the plain on which the ciiy 
stands. It waters the whole extent of the 
gardens—an extent of country about nine milcs 
in diameter, in the midst of which the city is 
situated—and when this is done, the water tliat 
is left flows off to the south-east through the 
plain, where, amid the arid sands, it is soon 
absorbed or evaporated, and the river disap- 
pears. The gardens are planted with all kinds 
of trees; mostly such as produce fruit, among 
which the apricot holds the ascendancy. Pome- 
yranate, orange, lemon, and fig trees abound, 
and rising above these are other trees of huge 
proportions, intermingled with the poplar and 
sometimes the willow. Into cvery garden of 
the city water is carried, and this river, thus 
divided, gives to Damascus the beauty for which 
it has been so celebrated. The Persian gco- 
graphers say, that the plain of Damascus is one 
of the four paradises of the East, and it is now 
said that ther. is notin all Syria a more delight- 
ful place. 

Krom the time of Abraham until David, the 
Scripture says nothing of Lamascus. In his 
time it was subdued, and brought under his 
authority, Towards the end of the reign of 
Solomon, the authority of the Jews was cast off 
by Rezin, and Damascus became again inde- 
pendent. Jeroboam, king of Israel, again con- 
quered Damascus, and brought Syria into sub- 
jection (2 Kings xiv. 25); but after his death 
the Syrians again established their independ- 
ence. Rezin becume king of Damascus, and 
entered into an alliance with Pekah, king of 
Israel, and, unitedly, they invaded Judah, and 
made great havoc in its territories (see Notes on 
ch. vii.; comp. 2 Kings xvi. 5). Tiglath-pileser, 
however, king of Assyria, came to the assistance 
of the king of Judah and took Damascus, and 
destroyed it, and killed Rezin, and carried the 
Syrians into captivity beyond the Euphrates, 
To this event, probubly, Isaiah refers in the 
prophecy before us. He, however, did not fore- 
tell its utter and perpedual ruin as he did that 
of Babylon. Damascus again recovered from 
its calumities. Holofernes again took it (Judith 
ii. 27). It is spoken of as flourishing in the 
time of Ezekiel (xxvii. 2). The Romans took it 
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in the time, and by the agency, of Pompey tlic 
Great, about sixty years before Christ. It after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Arabians. It 
was taken hy the Ottomans a.p. 1517; and has 
since becn in the possession of the Turks. At 
present, it has a population of about 100,000. 
The name by which it is now known is £l-Sham. 
It is a part of the pashalic of Damascus, which 
extencs to the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. Mehemet Ali of Egypt obtained possession 
of it without resistance, in June 1832, and since 
that time it has been under the jurisdiction of 
his son Ibrahim. It is regarded by Mussulmans 
as a place of peculiar sanctity. According tu 
them, Mecca has the first place, Jerusalem the 
next, and Damascus thie third. 

The prophecy respecting Damascus occupics 
verses 1-11 of the chapter. The general sense 
is, that Damascus and its allies would be greatly 
enfeebled and almost destroyed. Its fulfilment 
is to be referred to the invasion of Damascus by 


CHAPTER XVII. 
1, The burden of Damascus. ! 
oracle indicating calamity or destruction ; 
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Tiglath-pileser and the Assyrians. The re- 
mainder of the chapter (12-14) is a distinct 
prophecy (see Notes on ver. 12). 


HE ¢ burden of Damascus. 

Behold, ® Damascus is taken 

away from being a city, and it shall 
be a ruinous heap. 

2 The cities of Arocr are for- 
saken ; they shall be for flocks which 
shall lie down, and none ¢shall 
make them afraid. 

3 The fortress also shall ccase 
from Ephraim, and the kingdom 
from Damascus, and the remnant 
of Syria: they shall be as the clory 
of the children of Israel, saith the 
Lonp of hosts. 


@ Jcvr.49.23,h0.; Amos1.3-5; Zee.9.1, fulfilled. 
62 Ki.16.9. ¢ Jer.7.33, 


(Comm. t foc.) that the phrase ‘ the 


cities of Aroer’ means the cities round 
about Aroer, and that were connected 


to Damascus (sce Note on ch. xiii. 1),: with it, similar to the phrase ‘daughters 
{| Damascus is taken away. That is, ; of a city.’ This city he supposes was 
it shall be destroyed. It was represented , near the river Arnon, within the Jimits 
to the prophet in vision as destroyed , of Moab, and that the prediction here 
(see Note on ch. i, 1). {j And 2 shalc, was fulfilled by Tiglath-pileser, when ho 
fe a ruinous heap (sce ch. xxxv. 2.) carried away the inhabitants of Galilee, 
This tovk place under the kings of ' Gilead, and other places mentioned in 
Assyria, and particularly under Tiglath- 2 Kings xv. 29. There can be no doubt 
pileser. This was in the fourth year of , that it was under the jurisdiction of 
Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 9). . Damascus. {J Are forsaken. Are de- 


2, The cities of Aroer. By Aroer Solate, and the inhabitants have fled. 


here seems to be meant a tract or re- 
gion of country pertaining to Damascus, 
in which were situated several cities. ' 
Grotius supposes that it was a tract of 


Q They shall be for flocks, &c. (See 
Note on ch. v. 17.) 

3. Lhe fortress. The strong place 
of defence ; the fortified place. Y Shall 


ecase. Shall come to an end; shall 
cease to be, for so the word mag (shé- 
bath) is often used, (Gen. viii. 22; Isa. 
xxiv. 8; Lam.y.15). 4 From Ephraim. 


country in Syria which is called by 
Ptolemy Aucira— Aduce Vitringa 
supposes that one part of Damascus is 
meant by this, as Damascus was di- 
vided by the river in the same manner | The name given tothe kingdom of Israel, 
that Babylon was. There were several or to the ten tribes, because Ephraim 
cities of the name of Arocr. One was! was the largest of the ten, and was a 
on the river Arnon in the land of Moab | leading tribe in their councils (see Note 
(Deut. it. 36; iii, 12; Josh. xii, 3). on ch. vii. 2). Epbraim, or the king- 
Burckhardt found this city under the dom of Samaria, is here mentioned in 
name of Araayr. There was another ; connection with Damascus or Syria, be- 
city of this name further north, over, cause they were confederated together, 
against Rabbath-Ammon (Josh. xiii. 25). | and would be involved in the same over- 
There was a third city of this name in | throw. qj And the remnant of Syria. 
the tribe of Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 23).) That which is left of the kingdom ef 
Of the city of Araayr which Burekhardt , Syria after the capital Damascus shall 
visited, nuthing is now remarkable but be destroyed. J Zhcy shall be as the 
its entire de-ulation, Gesenius supposes alory of the children of fsracl. That 
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4 And in that day it shall come 
to pass, that the glory of Jacob shall 
be made thin, and @the fatness of 
his flesh shall wax lean. 

& And 2it shall be as when the 
harvest-man gathereth the corn, 

a ch,10.16, & Jer.51.33. 


is, as the defences, or the strongly for- 
tified towns and fastnesses of the king- 
dom of Israel shall pass away or be de- 
stroyed, so shall it be with the kingdom 
of Damascus. As they are allied with 
each other, they shall fare alike. The 
Chaldee reads this, ‘ And the dominion 
shall cease from Ephraim, and the king- 
dom from Damascus.’ 

4, The glory of Jacob. Jacob is here 
used to denote the kingdom of Israel, 
or Samaria. The word ‘glory’ here 
denotes dignity, power ; that on which 
they relied, and of which they boasted. 
J Shall be made thin. Shall be dimin- 
ished, as a body wastes away by disease, 
and becomes feeble. The prophet sets 
forth the calamities of Ephraim by two 
figures ; the first is that of a body that 
becomes emaciated by sickness, the other 
that of the harvest when all the fruits 
are gathered except a few in the upper 
branches (ver. 5,6). (| And the fatness 
of his flesh shall wax lean. He shall 
become feeble, as a man does by wasting 
sickness. Chaldee, ‘ The riches of his 
glory shall be removed.’ 


5. And tt shall be, &e. This is the 
other figure by which the prophet sets 
forth the calamitics that were coming 
upon Ephraim—an image designed to 
denote the fact that the inhabitants and 
wealth of the Jand would be collected 
and removed, as the husbandman gathers 
his harvest, and leaves only that which 
is inaccessible in the upper boughs of the 
tree, or the gleanings in the field. {J As 
when the harvest-man gathereth the corn. 
The wheat, the barley, &c.; for so the 
word corn—now applied by us almost 
exclusively to maize—means in the 
Scriptures. The sense in this passage 
is plain. As the farmer cuts down and 
collects his grain and removes it from 
the harvest field, so the enemics of 
Ephraim would come and remove the 
people and their wealth to a distant 
and. ‘This received a complete fulfil- 
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and reapeth the ears with his arm ; 
and it shali be as he that gathereth 
ears in the valley of Rephaim. 

G6 Yet gleaning-grapes shall be 
left in it, as the shaking of an olive- 
tree, two or three berries in the top 
of the uppermost bough, four or 
ment when the ten tribes were removed 
by the Assyrians to a distant land. This 
was done by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 
xv. 29), and by Shalmaneser (2 Kings 
xvii. 6), J And reapeth the ears with 
his arm. As he collects the standing 
grain with one arm so that he can cut 
it with the sickle in the other hand 
The word rendered ‘reapeth’ ("3p ) 
means here to collect together as a reaper 
does the standing grain in higarm, The 
word rendered ‘ears’ (D">aY shtbbolim), 


means here rather the spires or stalks 
of standing grain. [Jn ihe valley of 
Rephaim. The valley of Rephaim 1s 
mentioned in 2 Sam. v. 18, 22; xxiii. 
13; 1 Chron. xi. 15; xiv.9,. The name 
means ‘the Giants ;’ but why it was 
given to it is now unknown. In passing 
from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, it lies on 
the left, and descends gradually to the 
south-west, until it contracts in that 
direction into a deeper and narrower 
valley, called wady el- Werd, which 
unites further on with wady Ahmed, 
and finds its way to the Mediterranean. 
The plain extends nearly to Jerusalem, 
and is terminated by aslight rocky ridge 
forming the brow of the valley of Iin- 
nom (see Josephus, Ant. vii. 4. 1; viii. 
12. 4; also Robinson’s Bib. Researches, 
vol. i. pp. 323, 324). It seem to have 
been distinguished for its fertility, and 
is here used to denote a fertile region in 
general. 

6. Yet gleaning-grapes, &e. They 
shall not all be removed, or destroyed. 
A few shall be left, as a man who is 
gathering grapes or olives will leave 2 
few that are inaccessible on the topmost 
boughs, or the furthest branches. Those 
would be usually the poorest, and so it 
may be implied that those Jeft in Isracl 
would be among the poorer inhabitants 
of the land. J Zico or three. <A very 
few—such as would be left in gathering 
grapes, or in endeavouring to shake 
clives from a tree. Four or five. A 
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five in the outmost fruitful branches 
thereof, saith the Lorp God of 
Israel. 

7 At that day shall a man ¢look 
to his Maker, and his eyes shall 
have respect to the Holy One of 
Israel. 

8 And he shall not look to the 


very few that would remain on the 
furthest branches, and that could not 
be shaken off or reached. 


7. At that day shall a man look to his 
Maker. Instead of confiding in their 
strongly fortified places and armies, they 
shall look for aid and protection to the 
(sod that made them, and who alone 
can help them. National afflictions and 
judgments often have the effect to turn 
the eyes of even a wicked and rebellious 
people to God. They feel their danger ; 
they are convinced of their guilt ; they 
see that no one but God can protect 
them ; and for a time they are willing, 
even by humiliation and fasting, to seek 
the Divine protection. {] His cyes shall 
have respect, &c. He shall look up to, 
or regard. (J Zhe Holy One of Israel. 
The God of Israel; the true God. As 
the Syrians were allied with the king- 
dom of Samaria or Ephraim, they were, 


of course, acquainted with the true God, 


and in some sense acknowledged him. 
In these times of impending calamity, 
they would be led to seek him, and 
implore his aid and protection. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that 
they would turn permanently to him, or 
become his true worshippers. 


8. And he shall not look to the altars. 
That is, the altars of the gods which the 
Syrians worshipped, and the altars of 
the false gods which had been erected in 
the land of Isracl or Samaria by its 
wicked kings, and particularly by Ahaz. 
Ahaz fancied an altar which he saw at 
Danmiascus when on a visit to Tiglath- 
pilescr, and ordered Urijah the priest to 
construct onclike it in Samaria, on which 
he subsequently offered sacrifice (2 Kings 
xvi, 10-13). It is well known, also, that 
the kings of Israel and Judah often 
reared altars to false gods in the high 
places and the groves of the land (see 
2 Kings xxi. 3, 4,5). The Ephraimites 
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altars, the work of his hands, 
neither shall respect that which his 
fingers have made, either the groves 
or the limages. 

9 In that day shall his strong 
cities be as a forsaken bough, and 
an uppermost branch, which they 


@ Mic.7.7. lor, sun images, Jer.17.13. 


(ILos. viii. 11): ‘ Because Ephraim hath 
made many altars to sin, altars shall be 
unto him to sin” J Which his fingers 
have made. Perhaps indicating that 
the idols which they worshipped had 
been constructed with special art and 
skill (see ch. ii. 8). §] Hither the groves. 
The altars of idols were usually erected 
in groves, and idols were worshipped 
there before temples were raised (see 
Ex. xxxiv. 18; Deut. vii. 5; xli. 3; 
Judg. iii. 7; 1 Kings xiv. 23 ; xvili. 19; 
2 Chron. xxxili. 3; comp. Notes on ch. 
1.29). J Or the images. Marg. ‘Sun 
images’ (oe hhdnundnim). This 
word is used to denote idols in general 
in Lev. xxvi. 80; 2 Chron. xxiv. 4. But 
it is supposed to denote properly images 
erected to the sun, and to be derived 
from mh (hhdmma), the sun. Thus 


the word is used in Job xxx. 28; Isa. 
xxiv. 23; xxx. 26; Cant. vi.10. The 
word, according to Gesenius, is of Per- 
sian origin (Comm.in loc.) The sun was 
undoubtedly worshipped by the ancient 
idolaters, and altars or images would be 
erected to it (see Notes on Job xxxi. 28). 
9. His strong cities. ‘The cities of 
the united kingdoms of Damascus and 
Samaria. § Be as a forsaken bough. 
There has been much difficulty in the 
interpretation of this passage. Lowth 
says, ‘No one has ever been able to 
make any tolerable sense of these words;’ 
and proposes himself the translation, 


In that day shall his strongly fenced cities be- 


come 

like the desertion of the Hivites and the Amor- 
ites; 

following in this the translation of the 

LXX., but doing violence to the Hebrew 

text. Rosenmiiller translates it, ‘ As 

the remnant of a grove when the thicket 

is cut down, and when few trees are 

left.’ The word rendered ‘bough’ (am 


hhorésh) means, properly, a thicket, or 


were particularly guilty in this respect | thick foliage, a wood that is entangled 
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left because of the children of Israel:: plant pleasant plants, and shalt set 


and there shall be desolation. 

10 Because thou hast forgotten 
the God of thy salvation, and hast 
not been mindful of the Rock of 


thy strength ; therefore shalt thou 
@ Jer.17,13. 


or intricate (1 Sam. xxiii. 15, 16, 18; 


2 Chron. xxvii. 4); and probably this is 
the idea here. The phrase may be 
rendered, ‘as the leavings or residue of 
& grove, copse, or entangled wood ;’ and 
the idea is, that as a few trees might 
be left when the axeman cuts down the 
grove, so a few inferior and smaller 
towns should be left in the desolation 
that would come upon Damascus. {And 
an uppermost branch (ver. 6). As a 
few berries are Jeft in the topmost 
branch of the olive, or the vine, so shall 
a few cities or people be Jeft in the gen- 
eral desolation. { Which they left. 
Which are left, or which the invaders 
wouldleave. {J Because of the children 
of Israel. Literally, ‘from the face,’ 
t.¢., before the children of Israel. Lowth 
supposes that it refers to the Amorites, 
who left their land before the Israelites, 
or gave up their land forthem. Vitringa 
renders it, ‘On account of the children 
of Israel;’ and supposes that it means 
that a few cities were spared by the 
purpose of God in the invasion by Tig- 
lath-pileser, to be a residence of the 
Israelites that should remain; or that, 
for some reason which is not known, 
the Assyrians chose to spare a few 
towns, and not wholly to destroy the 
country. ‘he general idea is plain, 
that a tew towns would be left, and that 
it would be before the children of Israel, 
or in their presence, or in order that 
they might continue to dwell in them. 
Jerome interprets the whole as referring 
to the time when the land of Judea was 
forsaken on the invasion of the Romans. 
q And there shall be desolation. The 
land shall be desolated, except the few 
cities and towns that shall be left, like 
the gleaning of the olive tree. 

10. Because thou, &c. Because the 
kingdom of Israel or Samaria had done 
it. | The God of thy salvation. ‘The 
God in whom alone was salvation; or 
who alone could protect thee (comp. 
Mic. vii. 7- Hos. ii. 15). The rock of 


it with & strange slips : 

11 In the day shalt thou make 
thy plant to grow, and in the morn- 
ing shalt thou make thy seed to 


flourish; but the harvest shall be 
b Jer.5.21, 


thy strength. God. Avrock of strength 
is a strongly fortified place; or a reck 
which an cnemy could not successfully 
assail. Tligh rocks were selected as a 
place of refuge from an invading foe 
(see Notes on ch.i. 10,21). In allusion 
to this, God is often called a Lock, and 
a strong tower (Deut. xxxil. 4, 15, 18, 
30, 31, 37; 1] Sam. ii. 2; 2 Sam. xxii. 2, 
3,32; Ps. xviii. 31, 46; xix. 14; xxviii. 1; 
xxx. 1,2). (Shalt thou plunt pleas- 
ant plants. Plants that are fitted to 
produce pleasure or delight; that is, you 
shall cultivate your fields, and set them 
out with choice vines and plants in 
hope of a future harvest, but you shall 
be disappointed. And shall set rt 
with strange slips. The word ‘slips’ 
means the cutétnys of the vine that are 
set in the ground to grow; or the shoot 
or sucker that is taken off and seé out, 
or put in the earth to take root and 
grow, as is often done by farmers and 
gardeners, ‘The word * strange’ here 


means foreign, those which are procured 


from a distance, and which are there- 
fore esteemed valuable; plants selected 
with care. This does not mean, as 
Lowth supposes, strange and idolatrous 
worship, and the vicious practices con- 
nected with it; but it means that, 
though they should be at great pains 
and expense in cultivating their land, 
yet the enemy would come in and make 
it desolate. 

11. Jn the day, &c. ‘Thou shalt cul- 
tivate it assiduously and constantly. 
Thou shalt be at special pains that it 
may be watered and pruned, in order 
that it may produce abundantly. {j And 
in the morning. With early care and 
attention—denoting the pains that 
would be bestowed on the young plant. 
Q Lhe harvest shall be a heap. The 
margin reads this, ‘the harvest shall be 
removed in the day of inheritance, 
rendering it as if the word 13 (nédh) 
usually meaning a heap, were derived 
from 7 (nwth), to shake. move, wan- 
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ai heap in the day of grief and of |a rushing like the rushing of 
desperate sorrow. mighty 3 waters ! 

12 Wo to the * multitude of | 13 The nations shall rush like 
many people, which make a noise| the rushing of many waters: but 
like the noise of the seas; and to} God4 shall rebuke t em, and they 
the rushing of nations, that make] shall fice far off, and shall be chased 


1 or, removed in the day of inheritance, and there | &3 the chaff of the mountains be- 
shail be deadly sorrove, 2 or, noise, 3 or, mary. a7s.9.5, 


der; or, as if it were to be removed.| description is so applicable to the inva- 
Probably the translation in the text is| sion of the Jand of Judah by the army 
correct; and the sense is, ‘When from} of Sennacherib, and his overthrow by 
the plant which was so beautiful and| the angel of Jenovau, that by the com- 
valuable, and which you cherished with} mon consent of interpreters it has been 
so much care, you expected to obtain a| regarded as referring to it (see Notes on 
rich harvest, you had only sorrow and| ch. x). But when it was spoken, or 
inexpressible disappointment.’ The! why it was placed here, is unknown. 
figure used here is supposed by Rosen-| It may be added that many commen- 
miller to be that of hendiadys (% da) tators, and, among the rest, Gesenius, 
dveix), by which the phrases ‘shall be an| have supposed that the following chapter 
heap,’ and ‘desperate sorrow,’ are to be, is a part of this prophecy. ‘The general 
taken together, meaning ‘the heap of| sense of the prophecy is, that numerous 
the harvest shall be inexpressible sor-} hostile nations would overrun Palestine, 
row.’ (inthe day of arief. The word| but that Jenovan would destroy them 
rendered ‘grief’ here ("3!3) means, pro- | all. 

perly, inheritance, heirship, possession,| 12. Wo to the multitude, &e. The 
and should have been so rendered here.} word ‘wo’ ("7 46) may be either an in- 
It means that in the day when they | terjection simply directing the attention 
hoped to possess the result of their| to them, or it may be a word indicating 
planting, or in the time of the usual | approaching calamity and judgment (see 


harvest, they would obtain only grief| Note on ch. v. 6). Gesenius supposes 
that it is rather the language of com- 


and disappointment. {j And desperate 
passion, on account of the evil which 


sorrow. ‘The word rendered ‘desperate’ 
(tax, danish), denotes that which is| they threatened to bring upon the pco- 
weak, mortal, incurable (Job xxxiv. 6;| ple of God, like 1 Kings xiii. 30, ‘Ah! 
Jer. xvii. 16; xxx. 12, 15). The sense| Wo, my brother!’ {J The multitude of 
here is, that there would be grievous| any people. Or, the tumult of many 

nations—a description of the noise at- 


disappointment, and that there would : : 
be no remedy for it; and the idea of} tending an invading army made up of 


the whole is, that calamities were com-} Many nations mingled together, such as 
ing upon the nation which would blast | Was that of Sennacherib. q Which 
all their hopes, and destroy all their) make @ noise, &c. This isa beautiful 
prospects, ‘The prophecy was fulfilled | description of a vast army, and of the 
in the invasion by ‘Tiglath-pileser, and ; shouting, the tumult, the din, which 
the army of the Assyrians. attends its march. The same com- 
The twelfth verse commences a new| parison occurs in Jer. vi. 23; Psal. Ixv. 
prophecy, which has no connection with| 7 (see Ezek. xiii. 2; Rev. i. 15; xiv. 2, 
that which precedes it; and which inj xix. 6). al And to the rushing of 
itself gives no certain indication of the “ations. Therushing of mighty armies 
time when it was uttered, or of the, to conquest, 
prope to which it relates. It is a! 13. God shall rebuke them. The 
roken and detached piece, and is evi-; word ‘God’ is not here in the original, 
dently the description of some army’ but is evidently to be supplied. ‘The 
rushing to conquest, and confident of; word ‘rebuke’ means that he would 
success, but which was to be overtaken; disarrange their plans, prevent their 
with sudden calamity. The entire success, and defeat their purposes, It 
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fore the wind, and like | rolling; 
thing before the whirlwind. 

14 And, behold, at evening-tide ; 
trouble; and before the morning he 
is not. This zs the portion of 
them« that spoil us, and the lot of i 
them that rob us. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ANALYSIS. 

‘THe ecightcenth chapter of Isaiah,’ says 
bishop Horsley, ‘is one of the most obscure 
passages of tlic ancient prophets. it has heen 
considered as such by the whole succession of | 
interpreters from Jerome to Bishop Lowth.’ | 
‘The object of it,’ says Bishop Lowth, ‘the end , 
and design of it; the people to whom it is 
addressed; the history to which it helongs; the 
person who sends the messengers; and the na-: 
tion to whom they arc sent, are all obscure and = 
doubtful. Much of the obscurity lies in the 
highly figurative cast of the language, and in| 
the ambiguity of some of the principal words, ! 
arising from the great variety of the senses . 
often comprehended wnder the primary mean- : 
ing of a single root.’ 

Lowth supposes that Egypt is the country ; 
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and powerful enemy. Taylor, the editor of 
Calmet’s Dictionary, supposes that it relates to 
a people lying in southern, or Upper Egypt, or 
the country above the cataracts of the Nile, i.e., 
Nubia; and that the people to whom the mes- 
sage is sent are those who were situated north 
on the river Nile, where the various streams 
which goto form the Nile hecomea singie river; 


‘and that the nation represented as ‘scattered 


and pecled,’ or as he renders it, ‘n people con- 
tracted and deprived,’ i.¢., in their persons, 
refers to the Pigmics, as they are described by 
Homer, Strabo, and others (sce this view drawn 
out in the Fragments appended to Calmet’s Dict. 
No. cecxxii.) Rosenmiiller says of this pro- 
phecy, that ‘it is involved in so many, and so 
great difficulties, on account of unusual exprcs- 
sions and figurative sentences, and the history 
of those times, so little known to us, that it is 
impossible to explain and unfold it. We seem 
to be reading mere enigmas, in explaining which, 
although many Icarned interpreters have taken 
great pains, yet scarcely two can he found who 
agree.’ Gesenius connects it with the closing 
verse of the previous chapter; and so does also 
Vitringa. Gesenius supposes that it refers to a 
nation in distant Ethiopia in alliance with Israel. 
To this, says he, and to all the nations of the 


referred to; that the prophecy was delivered; earth, the prophet addresses himself, in order 
before the return of Sennachcrib’s expedition ; to draw their attention to the sudden overthrow 
to Egypt; and that it was designed to give to | which God would bring upon the enemy, after 
the Jews, and perhaps likewise to the Egyptians, he has quietly looked upon their violence for a 
an intimation of the destruction of their great long time. According to this view, the pro- 

1 or, thistle-doton. a Jer.2.3. | pkiecy belongs to the period immediately pre- 


Le annem ed 


shows the great power of God, that he dl, from bbs gilél, to roll ). It is ap- 
can thus by a rebuke—a word—arrest' plied to chaff, stubble, or anything that 


mighty nations, and discomfit them 
when they are tumultuously hastening 
onward in the confidence of victory. 
This discomfiture refers, doubtless, to 
the overthrow of Sennacherib and his 
army by the pestilence (2 Kings xix. 35; 
see Notes on ch. xxxvii. 36). QJ And 
they shall flee far of. ‘The whole army 
of Sennacherib was not destroyed, but 
a part with himself returned to Assyria 
(2 Kings xix. 36). {] And shall be 
chased as the chaff, &c. Denoting the 
case with which God would do it, and 
the certain and entire discomfiture of 
the army. The figure is one that is very 
striking in describing an army that is 
routed, and that flies in disorder (comp. 
Job xxi. 18; Ps. i. 4; xxxv. 5; Isa. xxix. 
5; Hos. xiii. 3). (J And like a rolling 
thing. Marg.‘ Thistle-down.’ It means, 
literally, anything that rolls (bada_gitl- 


is driven about by a whirtwind (Psal. 
Ixxxiji. 14). 

14. At evening-tide trouble. In the 
time of evening—that is, in the night. 
q Before the morning he is not. That 
is, he is destroyed. ‘This is strikingly 
descriptive of the destruction of the 
army of Sennachcrib on that fatal night 
when the angel of the Lord slew one 
hundred and cighty-five thousand men 
(see Note on ch. xxxvii. 36). (J Z'his 
is the portion of them that spoil us. 
Of those who would plunder us. This 
is 2 general declaration in regard to 
the enemies of the Jewish people. This 
is the lot, the end, the destiny of all 
who attempt to destroy them. That 
is, the people of God shall be safe who- 
ever rises up against them; and what- 
ever may be the number, or the power 
of their foes, they shall be overthrown. 
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ceding the 14th year of Hezekiah, when the 
Assyrian armies had already overrun, or were 
about to overrun Palestine on their way to 
Ezypt, and the prophct confidently predicts 
their destruction. At this time, he remarks, 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, with a part of Egypt, 
had armed himself against the Assyrians; for 
which purpose he had probably entered into 
an alliance with the Hebrews. To this friend 
and ally of Israel, the prophet gives the assur- 
ance that God was about to destroy completely 
the common enemy, the Assyrian.—By some, 
the land here referred to has been supposed to 
be Esypt; by others, Ethiopia in Africa; by 
others, Judea; by others, the Roman empire; 
and others have supposed that it refers to the 
destruction of Gog and Magog in the times of 
the Messiah. ‘Vitringa supposes that the pro- 
phecy must be referred either to the Egyptians 
or the Assyrians; and as there is no account, 
he says, of any calamity coming upon the Egyp- 
tians like that which is described in ver. 4-6, 
and as that description is applicable to the de- 
struction of the Assyrians under Sennacherib, 
he regards it as referring to him. Calvin says 
that many have supposed that the Trogledytes 
of Upper Egypt are meant here, but that this 
is improbable, as they were not known to have 
formed any alliances with other nations. He 
supposes that some nation is referred to in the 
vicinity of Egypt and Ethiopia, but what people 
he docs noteven conjecture. Amidst this diver- 
sity of opinion, it may seem rash to hazard a 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. Woe to the land ("4m). This word, 
as has been already remarked (Note on 
ch. xvii. 12), may be a mere- interjec- 
tion or salutation, and would be appro- 
priately rendered by ‘Ho!’ Orit may 
be a word denouncing judgment, or 
wrath, as it is often used in this pro- 
pheey (Note on ch. v. 8). J Shadow- 
ing with wings (p»p2> Sos). Thisis 
one of the most difficult expressions in 
the whole chapter; and one to which 
as yet, probably, no satisfactory mean- 
ing has been applied. The LXX. ren- 
der it, Oba) yiis rAciovy wriguyss—‘ Ali! 
wings of the land of ships.’ ‘The Chal- 
dee, ‘ Woe to the Jand in which they 
come in ships from a distant country, 
and whose sails are spread out as an 
eagle which flies upon its wings.’ Gro- 
tius renders it, ‘The land whose extreme 
parts are shaded by mountains.’ ‘The 
word rendered ‘ shadowed’ (dadx tzil- 
tzdél), occurs only in this place, and in 
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conjecture in regard to the situation of the 
nation who sené the messengers, and the nation 
to whom ,they were sent; and it is obviously 
improper to hazard such a conjecture without a 
careful examination of the plirases and words 
which occur in the prophecy. When that is 
done—when the characteristics of the nation 
have been fully determined, then, perhaps, we 
may be able to arrive at some satisfactory con- 
clusion in regard to this very difficult portion 
of the Bible. The prophecy consists of the fol- 
lowing parts:—l. The prophet addresses him 
self to the nation here described as a ‘land 
shadowing with wings,’ and as sending ambas.- 
sadors, in a manner designed to call their atten- 
tion to the great events soon to occur (1, 2). 
2. He addresses all nations, calling upon them 
also to attend to the same subject (3). 3. He 
says that God had revealed to him that destruc- 
tion should come upon the enemies here referred 
to, and that the immense host should be left to 
the beasts of the earth, and to the fowls of the 
mountains (4-6). 4, The consequence, he 
says, of such events would be, that a present 
would be brought to Jehovah from the distant 
nation ‘scattered and peeled,’ and whose land 
the rivers had spoiled (7). 


O to the land shadowing with 
wines, which zs beyond the 
rivers ¢@ of Ethiopia: 
a ch.20.3-5; Eze.30.4-9; Zep.2.1. 


Job xli. 7, where it is translated ‘ fish- 
spears ’—but as we know nothing of the 
Jorm of those spears, that place throws 
no light on the meaning of the word 
here. ‘The word is derived, evidently, 
from dbx (tzalél), which has three sig- 
nifications :—(1.) Jo be shady, dark, 
obscure ; and hence its derivatives are 
applied to anything that makes a shade 
or shadow—particularly shady trees 
:(Job xl, 21, 22); the shades of night 
_ (Cant. ii. 17; iv. 6); or anything that 
| produces obscurity, or darkness, as a 
i tree, a rock, a wing, &e. (2.) It means 
| to tingle, spoken of the ears (1 Sam. iii, 
| 11; 2 Kings xxi. 13); to quiver, spoken 
of the lips (Hab. iii. 16); and hence its 
derivatives are applied to anything that 
makes a sound by ténkling—an instru- 
;ment of music; a cymbal made of two 
pieces of metal that are struck together 
(2 Sam. vi. 5; 1 Chron. xv. 16; xvi. 
42; xxv.6; 2 Chron. v. 12; Neh. xii. 
27; Ps.cl. 5.) (3.) It means to sink 
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Ex. xv. 10).—From the sense of mak- 
ing a shade, a derivative of the verb 


bubs: (tzéldtzdl)—the same as used here ; 


except the points—is applied to locusts, 
because they appear in such swarms as 
to obscure the rays of the sun, and pro- 
duce an extended shade, or shadow, over 
a land as a cloud does ; or because they 
make a rustling with their wings. The 
word here used, therefore, may mean 
either shaded, or rustling, or rattling, 
in the manner of a cymbal or other 
tinkling instrument. It may be added, 
that the word may mean a double 
shade, being a doubling of the word 


by (tzél), a shade, or shadow, and it 


has been supposed by some to apply to 
Ethiopia as lying between the tropics, 
having a double shadow; that is, so 
that the shadow of objects is cast one 
half of the year on the north side, and 
the other half on the south. ‘The word 
‘wings’ is applied in the Scriptures to: 
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The expression here used say, there- 
fore, be applied to many things ; and it 
is not easy to determine its significa- 
tion. The .general idea is, that of 


| sumething that abounds in the land that 


is stretched out or expanded ; that, as 
it were, covers it, and so abounds as to 
make a shade or shadow everywhere. 
And it may be applicd—(1.) to a na- 
tion that abounds with birds or fowls, so 
that they might be said to shade the 
land; (2.) to a nation abounding with 
locusts, shading the land or making a 
rustling noise ; or (3.) to a nation fur- 
nishing protection, or stretching out its 
wings, as it were, for the defence of a 
feeble people. So Vitringa interprets 
this place, and supposes that it refers to 
Egypt, as being the nation where the 
Ilebrews sought protection. Or (4.) to 
a country that is shaded with trees, 
mountains, or hills. So Grotius sup- 
poses it means here, and thinks that it 
refers to Ethiopia, as being bounded by 


the following things, viz.—(1.) The, high hills or mountains. (5.) It may 
wing of a fowl. This is the literal, and, mean a people distinguished for naviga- 
common signification. (2.) The skirts,! tion—abounding in setls of vessels—as 
borders, or lower parts of a garment,’ if they were everywhere spread out like 
from the resemblance to wings (Num.| wings. So the LXX. and the Chaldee 
xv. 88; 1 Sam. xxiv. 5,11; Zech. viii.| understand this ; and the interpretation 
13). Also a bed-covering (Deut. xxxiii.| has some plausibility, from the tact that 
1). (3.) The extremities or borders of| liyht vessels are immediately mentioned. 
a country, or of the world (Job xxxvii.| (G.) The editor of Calmet’s Dictionary 
3; Isa. xxiv. 16; Ezek. xvii. 3, 7).| supposes that it refers to the tuinyed 
(4.) The wing or extremity of an army,| Crephim which are sculptured over 
as we use the word wing (Isa. villi. 8;| the temple gates in Upper Ezypt. 
Jer. xlviii. 40 ; Dan. ix. 27). (5.) The; They are emblematic representatives 
expanding rays of the morning, because | of the god Cueph, to which the temples 
the light expands or spreads out like; are dedicated, and abound in Upper 
wings (Ps. exxxix. 9; Mal.iv.2). (6.)| Egypt. ‘The symbol of the wings is 
The wind—resembling wings in rapid | supposed to denote the protection which 
motion (Ps. xviii. 10,21; civ. 3; ILos.| the god extended over the land. (7.) 
iv. 19). (7.) The battlement or pin-| Gesenius (Com. on Jsaiuh) renders it, 
nacle of the temple—or perhaps the | ‘Land rustling with wings,’ and sup- 
porches extended on each side of the; poses that the word rendered ‘ shadow- 
temple like wings (Dan. ix. 27; comp.| ing,’ denotes the vzstling sound that is 
Matt. iv. 5). (8.) Protection—as wings! made by the clangour of weapons of 
are a protection to young birds in their: war. Amidst this variety of interpre- 
nest (sce Ps. xviii. 8; xxxvi.7; Ixi. 4;! tation, it is, perhaps, not possible to de- 
xei. 4; Matt. xxiii. 37). It has been termine the meaning of the phrase. It 
proposed by some to apply this descrip-: has no. parallel expression to illustrate 
tion to ships, or the sails of vessels, as; it; and its meaning must be left to con- 
if a land was designated which was co-: jecture. Almost any one of the above 
vered with sails, or the wines of vessels! significations will suit the connection ; 
So the LXX., and the Chaldee. But} and it is nut very material which is 
there is no instance in which the word| chosen. The one that, perhaps, best 
wings is so applied in the Scriptures. ! suits the connection, is that of the LAX. 
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2 That sendeth ambassadors by 
the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes 
upon the waters, saying, Go, ye 
swift messengers, to a nation ! scat- 
tered and peeled, to a people terri- 

1 or, outspread and polished. 


and the Chaldee, which refers it to the 
multitude of ships that expand their 
sails, and appear to fill all the waters 
of the land with wings. { Which is 
beyond ("292). This does not, of ne- 
cessity, mean beyond, though that is its 
usual signification. It properly means 
from the passing, the passages, the 
crossing over, of a river; and may be 
rendered what is on the other side; or 
over against. It sometimes means on 
this side, as if used by one living on the 
other side (Deut. iv. 49 ; Josh. xiii. 27 ; 
1 Kings iv. 24); in which places it has 
aot the sense of beyond, but means, 
either on this side, or lying alongside. ' 
The sense here is, probably, that this’ 
country was situated not far from the 
rivers of Cush, probably beyond them, ' 
but still it is implied that they were; 
not far beyond them, but were rather 
at their passings over, or crossing- 
places; that is, near them. J The 
rivers of Ethiopia. Leb. ‘ Rivers of 
Cush.’ (On the meaning of the word 
‘Cush,’ see Note on ch. xi. 11.) It is 
sometimes applicable to Ethiopia or 
Nubia—that is, the portion of Egypt 
above the cataracts of the Nile. Comp. 
Jer. xiii. 23: ‘Can the Ethiopian [the 
Cushite) change his skin?’ (see also 
Ezck. xxix. 10). This word does not 
determine with certainty the country to 
which reference is made—for the coun- 
try of Cush may mean that east of the 
Euphrates, or southern Arabia, or 
southern Egypt. Egypt and Cush are, 
however, sometimes connected (2 Kings 
xix. 9; Ps. Ixviii. 81; Isa. xx. 3; xu. 
3; Nah. iii. 9; comp. Dan. xi. 43). 
The probability from the use of this 
word is, that some part of Upper Egypt 
is intended. Ethiopia in part lies 
beyond the most considerable of the 
streams that make up the river Nile. 
2. Lhat sendeth ambasswiors. That 
is, accustomed to send messengers. 
What was the design of their thus send- 
ing ambassadors does not appear. ‘The 
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ble from their beginning hitherto: 
a nation ?meted out and trodden 
down, whose land the rivers 3 have 
spoiled ! 


3 of line line, and treading under foot, or, that meteth 
out and treadeth doton, 3 or, d-spise. 


prophet simply intimates the fact; a 


fact by which they were well known. 
It may have been for purposes of com- 
merce, or to seek protection. Bochart 
renders the word translated ‘ ambassa- 
dors’ by tmages, and supposes that it 
denotes an image of the god Osiris made 
of the papyrus; but there does not seem 
to be any reason for this opinion. The 
word “*% (¢zir) may mean an idol or 
image, as in Isa. xlv. 16; Ps. xlix. 15. 
But it usually denotes ambassadors, or 
messengers (Josh. ix. 4; Prov. xxv. 
13; xiii. 17; Isa. lvii. 9; Jer. xlix. 14; 
Obad.1). {] By the sea. What sea is 
here meant cannot be accurately deter- 


mined. The word ‘sea’ (d*) is applied 


to various collections of water, and may 
be used in reference to a sea, a lake, a 
pond, and even a large river. It is 
often applied to the Mediterranean ; 
and where the phrase Great Sea occurs, 
it denotes that (Num. xxxiv. 6, 7; Deut. 
xi, 24). It is applied to the Lake of 
Genncesareth or the Sea of Galilec( Num. 
xxxiv. 11); to the Salt Sea (Gen. xiv. 
8); to the Red Sea often (Ex. xiii. 10; 
Num. xiv. 25; xxi. 4; xxxiii. 10, cé al.) 
It is also applied to @ large river, as, 
e.g., the Nile (Isa. xix.5; Neh. iii. 8) ; 
and to the Euphrates (Jer. li. 36). So: 
far as this word is concerned, therefore, 
it may denote either the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, the Nile, or the Euphrates. 
If the country spoken of is Upper Egypt 
or Nubia, then we are naturally led to 
suppose that the prophet refers either 
to the Nile or the Red Sea. 4 Even 
in vessels of bulrushes. ‘The word ren- 
dered ‘bulrushes’ (N33) is derived 
from the verb s2a (gamit), to swallow, 
sip, drink ; and is given to a reed or 
bulrush, from its imbibing water. It is 
usually applied in the Scriptures to the 
Egyptian papyrus—a plant which grew 
on the banks of the Nile, and from 
which we have derived our word paper. 
‘ This plant,’ says Taylor (Heb. Con.), 
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‘grew in moist places near the Nile, 
and was four or five yards in height. 
Under the bark it consisted wholly of 
thin skins, which being separated and 
spread out, were applied to various 
uses. Of these they made boxes and 
chests, and even boats, smearing them 
over with pitch.’ These lamine, or 
skins, also served the purpose of paper, 
and were used instead of parchment, or 
plates of lead and copper, for writing 
on. This plant, the Cyperus Papyrus 
of modern botanists, mostly grew in 
Lower Egypt, in marshy land, or in 
shallow brooks and ponds, formed by the 
inundation of the Nile. ‘The papyrus,’ 


Parynus (Cyperus Papyrus). 


says Pliny, ‘grows in the marsh lands 
of Egypt, or in the stagnant pools left 
inland by the Nile, after it has returned 
to its bed, which have not more than 
two cubits in depth. ‘The root of the 
plant is the thickness of a man’s arm; 
it has a triangular stalk, growing not 
higher than ten cubits (fifteen feet), and 
decreasing in breadth towards the sum- 
mit, which is crowned with a thyrsus, 
containing no seeds, and of no use ex- 
cept to deck the statues of the gods. 
They employ the roots as firewood, and 
for making various utensils. They 
even construct small boats of the plant; 
and out of the rind, sails, mats, clothes, 
bedding, ropes ; they eat it either crude 
or cooked, swallowing only the juice ; 
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and when they manufacture paper from 
it, they divide the stem by means of a 
kind of needle into thin plates, or lam- 
ine, each of which is as large as the 
plant will admit. All the paper is 
woven upon a table, and is continually 
moistened with Nile water, which being 
thick and slimy, furnishes an effectual 
species of glue. In the first place, they 
form upon a table, perfectly horizontal, 
a layer the whole length of the papyrus, 
which is crossed by another placed trans- 
versely, and afterwards enclosed within 
a press. The different sheets are then 
hung in a situation exposed to the sun, 
in order to dry, and the process is finally 
completed by joining them together, 
beginning with the best. -There are 
seldom more than twenty slips or stripes 
| produced from one stem of the plant.’ 
|—(Pliny, xiii, 11, 12.) Wilkinson 
_remarks, that ‘the mode of making 
| papyri was this: the interior of the 
\stalks of the plant, after the rind had 
been removed, was cut into thin slices 
in the direction of their length, and 
these being laid on a flat board, in suc- 
cession, similar slices were placed over 
them at right angles, and their surfaces 
being cemented together by a sort of 
glue, and subjected to the proper degree 
of pressure, and well dried, the papyrus 
was completed.’—( Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. iii. p. 148.) The word here used is 
translated ‘bulrushes’ in Ex. ii. 3, 
where the little ark is described in 
which Moses was laid near the Nile ; 
the ‘rush’ in Job viii. 11; and ‘rushes,’ 
in Isa, xxxv. 7. It does not elsewhere 
occur. ‘That the ancients were in the 
practice of making light boats or ves- 
sels from the papyrus is well known. 
Thus Theophrastus (in the History of 
Plants, iv. 9) says, that ‘the papyrus is 
useful for many things; for from this 
they make vessels,’ or ships (saci). 
Thus, Pliny (xiii. 11, 22) says, ex ipso 
quidem papyro navigia texunt— from 
the papyrus they weave vessels.’ Again, 
(vi. 56, 57): * Even now,’ says he, ‘in 
the Britannic Ocean useful vessels are 
made of bark; on the Nile from the 
papyrus, and from reeds and rushes.’ 
Plutarch describes Isis going in search 
of the body of Osiris, ‘ through the fenny 
country in a bark made of the papyrus 
(iy Baoidi rarvewn); where it is sup- 
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posed that persons using boats of this de- | they were employed as punts, or canoes 
scription (ty wamvenas dxadser tAtovees) | for fishing, in all parts of Egypt, during 
are never attacked by crocodiles out of the inundation of the Nile.’—( Wilkin- 
respect to the goddess,’ (De Js. 18.) son’s Ancient Eguptians, vol. iii. p. 
Mcses, also, it will be remembered, was | 186.) In our own country, also, it will 
exposed on the banks of the Nile in a be remembered, tlie natives were accus- 
similar boat or ark. ‘She took for him | tomed to make canoes, or vessels, of the 
an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with | bark of the birch, with which they often 
slime and with pitch, and put the child adventured on even dangerous naviga- 
therein’ (Ex. ii. 3). The same word | tion. ‘The circumstance here mentioned 
occurs here (82%) which is used by! of the sh (the papyrus), seems to fix 


Isaiah, and this fact shows that such. the scene of this prophecy to the region 
boats were known as early as the time of the Nile. This reed grew nowhere 
of Moses. Lucan also mentions boats , else ; and it is natural, therefore, to sup- 


made of the papyrus at Memphis : ' pose, that some nation living near the 
Ranietias Giasla tiordlie coal . Nile is intended. Taylor, the editor of 
nseritur bibula Memphitis cymoa papyro-— | Calmet, has shown that the inhabitants 


Phar. iv. 136, : . : a 
‘of the upper regions of the Nile were 
At Memphis boats are woven together from the ' geeustomed to form floats of hollow 
marshy papyrus | ‘ 
earthen vessels, and to weave them to- 
The sculptures of Thebes, Memphis, gether with rushes, and thus to convey 
and other places, abundantly show that | them to Lower Egypt to market. Ile 


Eayrtran Potrrry FLoaT ON THE NILE. 


supposes that by ‘vessels of bulruslies,’ | 
or rush floats, are meant such vessels, | 
(For a description of the doats made in| 
Upper Egypt with jars, see Pococke’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 84, Ed. London, | 
1743.) ‘I first saw in this voyage [on | 
the Nile] the large floats of earthen 
ware; they are about thirty feet wide, | 
and sixty long, being a frame of palm | 
boughs tied together about four feet 
deep, on which they put a layer of 
large jars with the mouths uppermost ; 
on these they make another floor, and 


then put on another layer of jars, and 
so a third, which last are so disposed as 
to trim the float, and Jeave room for the 
men to go between. The float lies 
across the river, one end being lower 
down than the other; toward the lower 
end on each side they have four long 
poles with which they row and direct 
the boat, as well as forward the motion 
down.’ Mr. Bruce, in his Zravels, 
mentions vessels made of tne papyrus 
in Abyssinia. § Upon the waters. 
The waters of the Nile, or the Red Sea. 
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q Saying. This word is not in the 
Hebrew, and the introduction of it by 
the translators gives a peculiar, and 
probably an incorrect, sense to the 
whole passage. As it stands here, it 
would seem to be the Janguage of the 
inhabitants of the land who sent the 
ambassadors, usually saying to their 
messengers to go to a distant nation ; 
and this introduces an inquiry into the 
characteristics of the nation to whom 
the ambassadors are sent, as if it were 
a different people from those who are 
mentioned in ver. 1. But probably the 
words which tollow are to be regarded 
as the words of the prophet, or of God 
(ver. 4), giving commandment to those 
messengers to return to those who sent 
them, and deliver the message which 
follows : ‘ You send messengers to dis- 
tant nations in reed boats upon the 
rivers. Return, says God, to the land 
which sent you forth, and announce to 
them the will of God. Go rapidly in 
your light vessels, and bear this message, 
for it shall speedily be executed, and [ 
will sit calmly and see it done’ (ver. 4— 
6). A remarkably similar passage, 
which throws great light on this, occurs 
in Ezek. xxx. 9: ‘In that day shall 
messengers go forth from me [God] in 
ships to make the careless Ethiopians 
atraid, and great pain shall come upon 
them, as in the day of Egypt ; for lo, it 
cometh.’ { Go, ye swi/t messengers. 
Heb. ‘ Light messengers.’ This is evi- 
dently addressed to the boats. Achilles 
Tatius says that they were frequently 
so light and small, that they would 
carry but one person (Rosenmiiller). 
Q Toa nation. What nation this was 
isnot known. ‘The obvious import. of 
the passage is, that it was some nation 
to whom they were accustomed to send 
ambassadors, and that it is here added 
merely as descriptive of the people. 
Two or three characteristics of the 
nation are mentioned, from which we 
may better learn what people are re- 
ferred to. {J Scattered (Wn). This 
word is derived from wr (mashdkh), 
to seize, take, hold fast; to draw out, 
extend, or prolong ; to make double or 
strong; to spread out. The LXX. 
render it, "Eévos yesriwgorv—* A lofty na- 
tion.’ Chaldee, ‘A people suffering 
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violence.’ Syraic, ‘ A nation distorted.’ 
Vulg., ‘A people convulsed, and Jacer- 
ated.’ It may denote a people spread 
out over a great extent of country; or 
a people drawn out in length—i.e., ex- 
tended over a country of considerable 
length, but of comparatively narrow 
breadth, as Egypt is; so Vitringa un- 
derstands it. Or it may mean a people 
sirong, valiant; so Gesenius under- 
stands it. This best suits the connec- 
tion, as being a people ‘ terrible hitherto.’ 
Perhaps all these ideas may be united 
by the supposition, that the nation was 
drawn out or extended over a large re- 
gion, and was therefore a powerful or 
mighty people. The idea of its being 
scatiered is not in the text. Taylor 
renders it, ‘A people of short stature ; 
contracted in height; that is, dwarfs.’ 
But the idea in the text is not one that 
is descriptive of individuals, but of the 
collected nation; the people. {| And 
peeled (una, from ur [mdrdt] to make 
smooth, or sharpen, as a sword, Ezek. 
xxi. 14-82; then, to make smooth the 
head of any one, to pluck oft his hair, 
Ezra ix. 3; Neh. xiii. 25; Isa. 1. 6). 
The LXX. render it, Kivor Aady xa) 
easroyv—‘A foreign and wicked people.’ 
Vulg., ‘To a people lacerated.’ The 
Syriac renders the whole verse, ‘ Go, 
swift messengers, to a people perverse 
and torn; to a people whose strength 
has been long since taken away; u 
people defiled and trodden down ; whose 
Jand the rivers have spoiled.’ The word 
here used is capable of two significa- 
tions:—(1.) It may denote a people 
who are shaved or made smooth by re- 
moving the hair from the body. It is 
known to have been the custom with 
the Egyptians to make their bodies 
smooth by shaving off the hair, as He- 
rodotus testifies (xi. 37). Or, (2.) It 
may be translated, as Gesenius proposes, 
a people valiant, fierce, bold, trom the 
sense which the verb has to sharpen a 
sword (Ezek. xxi. 15,16). The former 
is the most obvious interpretation, and 
agrees best with the proper meaning 
of the Hebrew word ; the latter would, 
perhaps, better suit the connection. The 
editor of Calmet supposes that it is to 
be taken in the sense of diminished, 
small, dwarfish, and would apply it to 
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the pigmtes of Upper Egypt. Zo a| Ecl.iii. 41), where he says of the radius 
people terrible. That is, warlike, fierce, | mentioned there, ‘The Radius is the 
cruel. Heb. ‘A people feared.’ Ifthe; rod of the philosophers, by which they 
Egyptians are meant, it may refer to; denote the lines of geometry. ‘This art 
the fact that they had always been an| was invented in the time when the Nile, 
object of terror and alarm to the Israel-| rising beyond its usual height, con- 
ites from their early oppressions there! founded the usual marks of boundaries, 
before their deliverance under Moses. | to the ascertaining of which they em- 


q From their beginning hitherto. Heb.| ployed philosophers who divided the 
‘From this time, and formerly.’ It has} land by lines, whence the science was 
been their general character that they | called geometry.’ Comp. Strabo ( Geo. 
were a fierce, harsh, oppressive nation. | xvii. 787), who says that Egypt was 
Gesenius, however, renders this, ‘‘[o the | divided into thirty momes, and then 
formidable nation (and) further beyond ;’ | adds, ‘ that these were again subdivided 
and supposes that two nations are re- | into other portions, the smallest of which 
ferred to, of which the most remote and | were farms (ai dgovgas). But there was 
formidable one, whose land is washed by | a necessity for a very careful and subtle 
streams, is the proper Ethiopian people. | division, on account of the continual 
By the other he supposes is meant the| confusion of the limits which the Nile 
Egyptian people. But the scope of the | produced when it overflowed, adding to 
whole prophecy rather requires us to} some, taking away from others, chang- 
understand it of one people. {[ A nation | ing the forms, obliterating the signs by 
meted out. Heb. ‘Of line line’ (*s—4p | Which one farm was distinguished from 
gdv-gdv). Vitringa renders this, ‘A agen att a cre tae eared 
nation of precept and precept ;’ that is, nd giaiet Meri s aageoen ) i cer eanege 
whose religion abounded with rites and ey Suppose, one inate the science of 
ceremonies, and an infinite multitude geometry * (see also Herodot. art oe 


. . . 109). Hence it is supposed t 
of precepts or laws which prescribed | ¢ A aa 
them. Michaelis renders it, ‘A nation Egypt came to be distinguished by the 


measured by a line ;’ that is, whose land | ¥8° of the line—or for its skill in sur- 


us : «dont, | veying, or in geometry—or a nation of 
coi ai Ae ergy Migeee hinge the line (see the Dissertation of Theodore 


line;’ 7.¢., as he supposes, which ex- Haseeus, ? "p "a—De Gente kav kav, 
tended its dominion over other pro-| 1 Ugolin’s Thes. Ant. Sac. vil. 1588— 
vinces, The LXX. render it, “Edyes| 1580). The word sp (quv) means, pro- 
dviawiroso—' A nation without hope.’| perly, @ cord, a line, particularly a 
Aquila, "Eves Sadpevoer—‘ A nation en- | measuring line (Ezek. xlvii. 3; 2 Kings 
during or patient.’ Jonathan, the Chal- | xxi. 13): ‘I will stretch over Jerusalem 
dee, NO™3N RM NMmOI—* A nation op-| the measuring line of Samaria,’ 2.¢., I 
pressed and afilicted.” Aben Ezra| will destroy it like Samaria. Henco 
explains it as meaning ‘A nation like| the phrase here may denote a people 
a school-boy learning line after line.’| accustomed to stretch oul such lines 
Theodore Hasseus endeavours to prove! over others ; that is, to Jay them waste. 
that the reference here is to Egypt, and; It is applied usually to the line connected 
that the language is taken from the, with a plummet, which a carpenter uses 
fact that the Egyptians were carly} to mark out his work (comp. Job xxxviii. 
distinguished for surveying and mensu-| 5; Isa, xxviii. 17; xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 
ration. This science, he supposes, they | 1); or to a line by which a land or 
were led to cultivate from the necessity | country is measured by the surveyor. 
of ascertaining the height of the Nile | Sometimes it means a precept, or rule, 
at its annual inundation, and from the | as Vitringa has rendered it here (comp. 
necessity of an accurate survey of the: Isa. xxviii. 10). But the phrase ‘to 
land in order to preserve the knowledge . stretch out a line,’ or ‘to measure a 
of the right of property in a country; people by a line,’ is commonly applied 
inundated as this was. In support of j to their destruction, as if a conqueror 
this, he appeals to Servius (ad Virg. used a line to mark vut what he had to 
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8 All ye inhabitants of the world, ; the mountains; and when he blow- 
and dwellers on the earth, see ye, | eth a trumpet, hear ye. 


when he lifteth up an ¢ensign on 


do (sec this use of the word in 2 Kings 
xxi. 13; Isa. xxvili. 17; xxxiv. 11; Lam. 
ii. 8; Zech. i. 16). This is probably 
its sense here—a nation terrible in all 
its history, and which had been dis- 
tinguished for stretching lines over 
others ; that is, for marking them out 
for destruction, and dividing them as 
it pleased. It is therefore a simple de- 
scription, not of the nation as being it- 
self measured out, but as extending its 
dominion over others. {] And trodden 
down (mp%>"2). Marg. ‘ And treading 
under foot,’ or, ‘that meteth out and 
treadeth down.’ ‘The margin here, as 
is frequently the case, is the more-cor- 
rect rendering. Here it does not mean 
that they were trodden down, but that 
it was a characteristic of their nation 
that they trod down others; that is, 
conquered and subdued other nations. 
Thus the verb is uscd in Psal. xliv. 6; 
Isa. xiv. 25; iii. 6; Ixiii. 18; Jer. xii. 
10. Some, however, have supposed that 
it refers to the fact that the land was 
trodden down by their feet, or that the 
Egyptians were accustomed to lead the 
waters of the Nile, when it overflowed, 
by treading places for it to flow in their 
ficlds. But the former is the more cor- 
rect interpretation. {| Whose land the 
yivers have spoiled. Marg. ‘ Despise.’ 
The Hebrew word ("12) occurs no- 
where else. The Vulgate renders it, 
Diripuerunt— Carry away.’ The Chal- 
dee reads it, ‘ Whose land the people 
plunder.’ ‘The word is probably of the 
same signification as %18 (bazéz), to 
plunder, lay waste. So it was read by 
the Vulgate and the Chaldee ; and this 
reading is found in four MSS. The 
word is in the present tense, and should 
be rendered not ‘have spoiled,’ but 
‘spoil.’ It is probably used to denote 
a country the banks of whose rivers are 
washed away by the floods. This de- 
scription is particularly applicable to 
Nubia or Abyssinia—the region above 
the cataracts of the Nile. One has only 
to remember that these streams con- 


tinually wash away the banks and bear | 
the earth to deposit it on the lands of . 


a ch.5.26,. 


Lower Egypt, to see that the prophet 


had this region particularly in his eye. 
Ife could not have meant Egypt proper, 
because instead of spoiling the lands, or 
washing them away, the Nile constantly 
brings down a deposit from the upper 
regions that constitutes its great ferti- 
lity. The vivers that are here men- 
tioned are doubtless the various branches 
of the Nile (see Bruce’s Travels, ch. 
ili.,and Burckhardt’s Travels in Nubia. 
The Nile is formed by the junction of 
many streams or branches rising in 
Abyssinia, the principal of which are 
the Atbara; the Astapus or Blue River; 
and the Astaboras or White River. 
The principal source of the Nile is the 
Astapus or Blue River, which rises in 
the Lake Coloe, which Bruce supposes 
to be the head of the Nile. This river 
on the west, and the various branches 
of the Atbara on the east, nearly en- 
compass a large region of country called 
Meroé, once supposed to be a large 
island, and frequently called such. The 
whole description, therefore, leads us to 
the conclusion that a region is mentioned 
in that country called in gencral Cush ; 
that it was a people living on rivers, 
and employing reed boats or skiffs ; that 
they were afierce and warlike people ; and 
that the country was one that was con- 
tinually washed by streams, and whose 
soil was carried down by the floods. All 
these circumstances apply to Nubia or 
Abyssinia, and there can be little doubt 
that this is the country intended. 


3. All ye inhabitants of the world. 
These are to be regarded as the words 
of the prophet summoning all nations 
to attend to that which was about to 
occur. Grotius, however, and some 
others, suppose that they are the words 
of the Ethiopians. The meaning is, 
that the events which are here predicted 
would be of so public a nature as to 
attract the attention of all the world. 
{ When he. Vitringa supposes that 
this means the Assyrians lifting up a 
standard on the mountains of Judea, 
But the better interpretation is that 
which refers it to the people of Nubia, 
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4 For so the Lorp said unto me, 
I will take my rest, and I will 
consider! in my dwelling-place like 


mustering their forees for war. ‘All 
nations behold when that people collects 
an army ; sounds the trumpet for war ; 
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a clear heat 2 upon herbs, and likea 
cloud of dew in the heat of harvest: 


1 or, regard my set dwelling. 2 or, after rain. 


. — ee 


preparations which were made against 
them—for Jenovan calmly beholds the 
proud rage of the enemy. {| J will 


and arrays its military forces for battle. | take my rest. I will not interpose. I 
See then the judgments that God will} will remain calm—not appearing to 
inflict on them—their discomfiture (ver. | oppose them, but keeping as calm, and 
4~7), and their turning to Jenovau,: as still, as if I seemed to favour their 
and sending an offering to him (ver. plans—as the sun shines on the herb, 
7).' According to this interpretation, and the gentle dew falls on the grass, 
it will refer to the people making pre- until the proper time for me to inter- 
paration for battle ; and perhaps it may! pose and defeat them shall arise (ver. 


mean that they were preparing to join! 5, 6). 


the enemies of Judea—zot improbably 
preparing to join the forces of Senna- 
cherib, and to invade Judea, For this 
purpose it may have been that the 


messengers were sent to negotiate tlie | 


terms of alliance with Sennacherib ; 
and the object of the prophecy is, to 


assure the Jews that this people, as; 
well as Sennacherib, would be discom- ; 


fited, and that they would yet bring an 
offering to God (ver. 7). §& Lifteth 
up an ensign. A military standard 
(see Note on ch. v. 26). 


{ And when | 


G Iwill consider. 1 will lool 
on; that is, I will not now interpose 
and disarrange their plans before they 
are complete. We learn here, (1.) that 
God sees the plans of the wicked ; 
(2.) that he sces them mature them 
without attempting then to interpose to 
disarrange them; (3.) that he is calm 
and still, because he designs that those 
plans shall be developed ; and (4.) that 
the wicked should not indulge in any 
dreams of security and success because 
God does not interpose to thwart their 
plans while they are forming them. 


he bloweth a trumpet. Also a signal; Ile will do it inthe proper time. {J Jn 


for an army to assemble (see Note on 
ch. xiii. 2). 

4. For so the Lorp said unto me. 
So JEuovan has revealed his purpose, 
that is, to execute punishment on the 
people who have been described in the 
previous verses. Their state as there 
described is that of a fierce people. 
making ready for war, and probably | 
designing an alliance with the enemies, 
of Judea, and marshalling their armies 
for that purpose. JEnovan here reveals 
to the prophet that they shall be dis- 
comfited, and shows the manner in: 
which it will be done. He says he’ 
will sit calm while these preparations | 
are going on—as the sun shines se- 
renely on the earth while the harvest 
is growing, and the dew falls gently on 
the herb ;—but that before their plans 
are completed, he will interpose and 
destroy them, as if one should appear 
suddenly before the harvest is ripe and 
cut it down. The design, therefore, 
of this part of the prophecy is to com- 
fort the Jews, and to assure them that | 
‘here is no danger to them from the’ 


‘and herbs are made to grow. 


'q 


my dwelling-place. Inheaven. I will 
sit in heaven and contemplate leisurely 
the plans that are going forward. 
q Like a clear heat. A serene, calm, 
and steady sunshine, by which plants 
There 
seem to be two ideas blended here: 
the first, that of the stillness with 
which the sun shines upon the herbs ; 
and the other, that of the fact that the 
sun shines that the herbs may grow. 
Upon herbs. Mavg. ‘After rain’ 
(ty~%by ). The word “ty usually sig- 
nifies light, or fire. The plural form 
(mints) is used to denote herbs or veget- 
ables in two places, in 2 Kings iv. 39, 
and Isa. xxvi.19. For in the Shemitic 
languages the ideas of sprouting, being 
grown, growing, &e., are connecte 

with that of the shining of the sun, or 
of light ; that which grows in the light ; 
that is, vegetables. But in the singular 
form the word is not thus used, unless 
it be in this place. That it may have 
this signification cannot be doubted ; 
and this interpretation makes good 
sense, and suits the connection, ‘The 
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& For afore the harvest, when 
the bud is perfect, and the sour 
grape is ripening in the flower, he 
shall both cut off the sprigs sind 
Rabbins generally interpret it as it is 
in the margin—‘rain.’ In proof of this 
they appeal to Job xxxvi. 30, and 
xxxvii. 11; but the word in these pas- 
sages more properly denotes a cloud of 
light or of lightning, than rain. The 
common interpretation is probably cor- 
rect, which regards the word “4x here 
as the same as mN—‘herbs’ (see 
Vitringa). The Syriac reads it -$7 dy 
—‘upon the river.” ‘The parallelism 
seems to require the sense of herb, or 
something that shall answer to ‘harvest’ 
in the corresponding member. {[ And 
like a cloud of dew. Such a dew was 
still, and promoted the growth of veget- 
ables. The idea is that of stillness 
and rest: where there is no storm or 
tempest to dissipate the gently-falling 
dew. This is an emblem of the perfect 
quietness with which God would regard 
the preparations for war until the proper 
time would come for him to interpose. 
The whole passage is similar to Ps. ii. 
4,5: 

He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; 
Jehovah shill have them in derision. 

Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 
And vex them in his hot displeasure. 

The idea is, that he would be as 
calm as the sun is upon the herb, or 
the dew upon the harvest field, until 
the time should come when it would 
be proper for him to interpose, and 
disconcert their counsels. When and 
how this would be done is stated in 
the following verses; and the whole 
passage is a most striking illustration 
of the manner with which God con- 
templates the machinations and evil 
designs of the wicked. 

5. For afore the harvest. This verse | 
is evidently figurative, and the image is . 
drawn from that which is commenced | 
in the previous verse. There, God is; 
represented as calmly regarding the: 
plans of the people here referred to—| 
as the sun shines serenely on the herb, 
or the dew falls on the grass. That 
figure supposes that they had formed 
plans, and that they were advancing’ 
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pruning-hooks, and take away and 
cut down the branches. 

6 They shall be left together unto 
the fowls of the mountains, and to 


to maturity, like a growing harvest, 


while God surveyed them without in- 
terposition. This verse continues the 
figure, and affirms that those plans 
shall not be mature; that God will 
interpose and defeat them while they 
are maturing—as if a man should enter 
the harvest field and cut it down after 
it had been sown, or go into the vine- 
yard, and cut down the vines while the 
green grape was beginning to ripen. 
It is, therefore, a most beautiful and 
expressive figure, intimating that all 
their plans would be foiled even when 
they had the prospect of a certain ac- 
complishment. 4 When the bud is 
pate The word ‘bud’ here (MQ) 
denotes either a blossom, or a sprout, 
shoot, branch. Here it denotes pro- 
bably the blossom of the grain; or it 
may be the grain when it is sct. Its 
meaning is, when their plans are 
maturing, and there is every human 
prospect that they will be successful. 
{| And the sour grape is ripening. 
Begins to turn ; or is becoming mature. 
{| In the flower (m3). The blossom. 
This should be read rather, ‘and the 
flower is becoming a ripening grape.’ 
The common version does not make 
sense; but with this translation the 
idea is clear. The sense is the same 
as in the former phrase—when their 
plans are maturing. He shall cut 
of the sprigs. The shoots; the small 
limbs on which the grape is hanging, 
as if a man should enter a vineyard, 
and, while the grape is ripening, should 
not only cut off the grape, but the 
small branches that bore it, thus pre- 
venting it from bearing again. The 
idea is, not only that God would dis- 
concert their present plans, but that 
he would prevent them from forming 
any in future. Before their plans 
were matured, and they obtained the 
anticipated triumph, he would effec- 
tually prevent them from forming such 
plans again. 

6. They shall be left together. The 
figure here is dropped, and the literal 
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the beasts of the earth: and the'and from a people terrible from 


fowls shall summer upon them, and 
all the beasts of the earth shall win- 
ter upon them. 

7 In that time shall the ¢ present 
be brought unto the Lorp of hosts 
of a people scattered }and peeled, 


their beginning hitherto; a nation 
meted out and trodden under foot, 
whose land the rivers have spoiled, 
to the place of the name of the 


Lorp of hosts, the mount Zion. 
et Ps.68.31; 72.10; ch.J6.1. 
1 or, outspread and polished. 
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narration is resumed. The sense is, 
that the army shall be slain and left 
unburied. Perhaps the branches and 
twigs in the previous verse denoted 
military leaders, and the captains of 
the armies, which are now represented 
as becoming food for beasts of the field 
and for birds of prey. {] Zo the fowls 
of the mountains. Their dead bodies 
shall be unburied, and shall be a prey 
to the birds that prey upon flesh. 
{] And to the beasts of the earth. ‘The 
wild animals; the beasts of the forest. 
{ And the fowls shall summer upon 
them. Shall pass the summer, 2%.c., 
they shall continue to be unburied. 
{ And the beasts of the earth shall 
winter upon them. They shall be un- 
buried through the winter; probabl 
indicating that they would furnish food 
for the fowls and the wild beasts for a 
long time. On the multitude of car- 
cases these animals will find nourish- 
ment for a whole year, t.¢., they will 
spend the summer and the winter with 
them. When this was fulfilled, it is, 
perhaps, not possible to tell, as we are 
so little acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the people in relation to 
whom it was spoken. If it related, as 
T suppose, to the people of Nubia or 
Ethiopia forming an alliance with the 
Assyrians for the purpose of invading 
Judea, it was fulfilled probably when 
Sennacherib and his assembled hosts 
were destroyed. Whenever it was 
fulfilled, it is quite evident that the 
design of the prophecy was to give 
comfort to the Jews, alarmed and 
agitated as they were at the prospect 
of the preparations which were made, 
by the assurance that those plans would 
fail, and all the efforts of their enemies 
be foiled and disconcerted. 

7. In that time. When their plans 
shall thus be disconcerted, and their 
armies be overthrown. Shall the 
present be brought, &e. The word 


Y| phecy was fulfilled. 


‘present’ (9) denotes a gift, and is 
found only in the phrase ‘to bring gifts,’ 
or ‘ presents’ (Ps. Ixviii. 30; Ixxvi. 11). 
It means here evidently a tribute, or 
an offering to Jenovan as the only true 
God ; and possibly may mean that tho 
people would be converted to him, and 
embrace the true religion. { Of a peo- 
ple, &c. From a people. The de- 
scription which follows is the same 
precisely as in ver. 2. Numerous 
repetitions of this kind will be recol- 
lected by the classic reader in the Iliad. 
{ Yo the place of the name, &c. The 
place where Jenovau is worshipped, 
t.c., Jerusalem (comp. Notes, ch. 1. 8, 
9). We have no means of knowing 
with certainty when or how this pro- 
That the Jewish 
religion spread into Upper Egypt, and 
that the Christian religion was after- 
wards established there, there can be 
no doubt. The Jews were scattered 
into nearly every nation, and probably 
many of this people became proselytes, 
and went with them to Jerusalem to 
worship (see Acts ii. 10; viii. 27). 
‘The Abyssinian annals represent the 
country as converted to Judaism several 
centuries before the Christian era ; and 
it certainly retains many appearances 
bearing the stamp of that faith. In the 
fourth century, the nation was con- 
verted to Christianity by the efforts of 
Frumentius, an Egyptian, who raised 
himself to high favour at court. Abys- 
sinia remained impenetrable to the 
arms or the creed of the followers of 
Mahomet, and, affording shelter to the 
refugees from Egypt and Arabia, it 
became more decidedly Christian.’— 
‘The Abyssinians profess the same 
form of Christianity with the Copts 
of Egypt, and even own the supremacy 
of the Patriarch at Cairo. ‘They com- 
bine with their Christian profession 
many Judaical observances, such ag 
circumcision, abstinence from meats, 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
ANALYSIS. 

Tuis prophecy respecting Egypt extends only 
through this chapter. Its general scope and 
design is plain. It is intended to describe the 
calamities that would come upon Egypt, and 
the effect which they would have in turning 
the people to God. The scene is laid in Egypt; 
and the following things passed before the mind 
of the prophet in vision :—1. He secs JEHOVAN 
coming ina cloud to Egypt (1). 2. The effect 
of this is to produce alarm among the idols of 
that nation (2). 8. A state of internal commo- 
tion and discord is described as existing in 
Egypt; a state of calamity so great that they 
would seck relief from their idols and necro- 
mancers (7, 3). 4. The consequence of these 
dissensions and internal strifes would be, that 
they would be subdued by a foreign and cruel 
prince (4). 5. To these political calamities there 
would be added physical sufferings (5-10)—the 
Nile would be dried up, and all that grew on its 
banks would wither (5-7); those who had been 
accustomed to fish in the Nile would be thrown 
out of employment (8); and those that were 
engaged in the manufacture of linen would, as 
@ consequence, be driven from employment 
(9, 10). 6. All counsel and wisdom would fail 
from the nation, and the kings and priests be 
regarded as fools (11-16). 7. The land of Judah 
would become a terror to them (17). 8. This 
would be followed by the conversion of many 
of the Egyptians to the true religion (18-20); 
JEHOVAH would become their protector, and 
would repair the breaches that had been made, 
and remove the evils which they had experienced 
(21, 22), and a strong alliance would be formed 
between the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the 
Jews, which should secure the Divine blessing 
and favour (23-23). 

This is the outline of the prophecy, In re- 
gard to the éime when it was delivered, we have 
no certain knowledge. Lowth supposes that it 
refers to times succeeding the destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib. After that event, le 
says, the affairs of Egypt were thrown into con- 
fusion; intestine broils succeeded; these were 
followed by a tyranny of twelve princes, who 


and the observance of Saturday as 
well as Sunday as a Sabbath.’—( Encye. 
of Geography, vol. ii. pp. 585, 588.) 

n these facts—in the prevalence of 
the true religion there in former periods, 
the prophecy may be regarded as hay- 
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divided the country between them, until the dis. 
tracted affairs settled down under the dominion 
of Psammetichus, who held the sceptre for fifty- 
four years. Not long after this, the country was 
invaded and conquered by Nebuchadnezzar; and 
then by the Persians under Cambyses, the son 
of Cyrus. Alexander the Great subsequently 
invaded and took the country, and made Alex- 
andria the capital of his empire. Many Jews 
were invited thither by Alexander, and under the 
favour of the Ptolemies they flourished there; 
the true religion became prevalent in the land, 
and multitudes of the Egyptians, it is supposed, 
were converted to the Jewish faith. Bishop 
Newton (Diss. xii. on the Prophecies) supposes, 
that there was a general reference here to the 
conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, and a particular 
reference to the conquest under Cambyses the 
son of Cyrus, He supposes that the anarchy 
described in ver, 2, refers to the civil wars which 
arose between Apries and Amasis in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion, and the civil wars 
between Tachos, Nectanebus, and the Mendes- 
ians, a little before the country was subdued by 
Ochus, The crucl king mentioned in ver. 4, 
into whose hands they were delivered, he sup- 
poses was Nebuchadnezzar, or more probably 
Cambyses and Ochus, one of whom put the yoke 
on the neck of the Egyptians, and the other 
riveted it there. The Egyptians say that Cam- 
byses, after he killed Apis, a god worshipped in 
Egypt, was stricken with madness; but his 
actions, says Prideaux, show that le was mad 
long before. Ochus was the most cruel of the 
kings of Persia. ‘The final deliverance of the 
nation, and the conversion to the true God, and 
the alliance between Egypt, Assyria, and Israel 
(18-25), he supposes, refers to the deliverance 
that would be introduced by Alexander the 
Great, and the protection that would be shown 
to the Jews in Egypt under the Ptolemies. 
Vitringa, Gesenius, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, and 
others, suppose that the anarchy described in 
ver. 2, refers to the discord which arose in the 
time of the Sw 3sxccoy tae (dodekarchy), or the 
reign of the twelve kings, until Psammetichus 
prevailed over the rest, and that he is intended 
by the ‘crucl lord’ and ‘fierce king,’ described 
inver. 4. In other respects, their interpretation 


prophecies of Isaiah, we must regard 
this as having reference to a period of 
greater light and truth than has yet 
existed there; and as destined to re- 
ceive a more complete fulfilment when 
all lands shall be full of the knowledge 


ing been in part fulfilled. Still, as is} of the Lord. 


the case with a large portion of the 
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of the prophecy coincides, in the main, with that 
proposed by Bishop Newton. 

A slight glance at some of the leading events 
in the history of Egypt, may enable us more 
clearly to determine the application of the dif- 
ferent parts of the prophecy. 

Egypt, a well-known country in Africa, is, 
for the most part, a great valley through which 
the Nile pours its waters from south to north, 
and is skirted on the east and wést by ranges 
of mountains which approach or recede more 
or less from the river in different parts. Where 
the valley terminates towards the north, the 
Nile divides itself, about forty or fifty miles 
from the Mediterranean, into several parts, 
enclosing the territory called the Delta—so 
called because the various streams flowing from 
the one river diverge as they flow towards th 
sea, and thus form with the coast a triangle in 
the shape of the Greek letter &. The southern 
limit of Egypt proper is Syene (Ezek. xxix. 10; 
xxx. 6), or Essuan, the border of Ethiopia. 
Here the Nile issues from the granite rocks of 
the cataracts and enters Egypt proper. This 
is N. lat. 24°. 

Egypt was anciently divided into forty-two 
nomes or districts, which were little provinces 
or counties. It was also divided into Upper , 
and Lower Egypt. Upper Egypt was called | 
Thebais, from Thebes the capital, and extended ' 
south to the frontier of Ethiopia. Lower Egypt | 
contained principally the Delta and the parts 
onthe Mediterranean. The capital was Cairo. 

The most common division, however, was into | 
three parts, Lower, Middle, and Upper Egypt. ' 
In Lower Egypt, lying on the Mediterranean, ' 
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name of Pharaoh, i.¢., kings. The first who is 
mentioned by his proper name is Shishak (1 
Kings xiv. 25, 26), supposed to be the Scson- 
chosis of Manetho, who reigned about 970 years 
B.c. Gesenius says, that in the time of the 
Jewish king Hezekiah, there reigned at the 
sume time in Egypt three dynasties; an Ethi- 
opic (probably over Upper Egypt), a Saitish, 
and a Tanitish dynasty—of which at last sprung 
the dodekarchy, and whose dominion ulti- 
mately lost itself in the sinyle reign of Psam- 
metichus, The Ethiopic continued forty years, 
and consisted of three kings—Sahaco, Sevechus, 
and Tarakos, or Tearko—of which the two last 
are mentioned in the Bible, Sevechus under the 


name of So, x$9 probably sx Sevechus—as the 


ally of Ifosea, king of Israel (2 Kings xvii. 4), 
722 B.C., and Tarakos, the same as Tirhakah, 
about the time of the 16th year of the reign of 
Hezekiah (714 3.c.) Instead of this whole 
dynasty, Herodotus (ii. 187, 189), and Diodorus 
(i. 65), give us only onc name, that of Sabaco. 
Contemporary with these were the four, or ac- 
cording to Eusebius, five, first kings of the 
dynasty of Saite, Stephinates, Nerepsus, Nichan 
I, who was slain by an Ethiopian king, and 
Psammetichus, who made an end of the dodek.- 
archy, and reigned fifty-four years. Of the 
Tanitish dynasty, Psammus and Zeth are men- 
tioned (Introduction to ch. xix.) Different ac- 
counts are given of the state of things by 
Herodotus and by Diodorus. The account by 
Diodorus, which is the most probable, is, that n 
stute of anarchy prevailed in Egypt for two 
whole years ; and that the troubles and commo. 


were the cities of Pithon, Raamses, Heliopolis, ; tions suggested to the chief men of the country 


&e. In this division, also, was the land of 
Goshen. In Middle Egypt was Moph, or Mem- 
phis, Hanes, &c. In Upper Egypt was No-Am- 
mon, or Thebes, and Syene, the southern limit 
of Egypt. 

The ancient history of Egypt is obscure. It 
is agreed on all hands, however, that it was the 
early seat of civilization; and that this civiliza- 
tion was introduced from the south, and espe- 
cially from Meroé. The country in the curliest 
times was possessed by several kings or states, 
which were at length united into one great 
kingdom. Not long after the death of Joseph, 
it came into the possession of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd kings, probably an Arabian nomadic 
tribe. After they were driven out, the whole 
country came again wuder one sovereign, and 
enjoyed great prosperity, The first king of the 
19th dynasty, as it is called by Manetho, was 
the celebrated Sesostris, about 1500 years 8.c. 
His successorg were all called by the general 


the expediency of assuming the reins of govern. 
ment, and restoring order to the state. With 
this view, twelve of the most influential men 
were chosen to preside with regal power. Each 
had a particular province allotted to him, in 
which his authority was permanent; and though 
independent of one another, they bound them. 
selves with mutual oaths to concord and fidelity. 

During fifteen yenrs, their relations were 
maintained with entire harmony: but during 
that time Psammeticlins, whose province ex- 
tended to the Mediterranean, had availed him- 
self of his advantages, and had maintained 
extensive commercial intercourse with the Phe- 
nicians and Greeks, and had amassed consider- 
able wealth. Of this his colleagues became 
jealous, and supposing that he meant to secure 
the government of the whole country, they re- 
solved to deprive him of his province. They 
therefore prepared to attack him, and he was 
thrown upon the necessity of sclf defence. 
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Apprised of tucir designs, he scnt to Arabia, | B.c., after whose death it formed, together with 
Caria, and Ionia, for aid, and having securcd a | Syria, Palestine, Lybia, &c., the kingdom of the 
large body of troops, he put himself at their | Ptolemies, After the battle of Actium, 30 B.C. 
head, and gave battle to his foes at Momemphis, | it became a Roman province. In A.D. 640, it 
and completely defeated them, drove them from | was conquered by the Arabs, and since that 
tle kingdom, and took possession of an undi-| time it has passed from the hands of the Ca- 
vided throne (Diod. i. 66). ‘he account of | liphs into the hands of the Turks, and since 
Herodotus may be seen in his history (ii, 154), | A.D. 1517 it has been regarded as a province of 
Psammetichns turned his attention tothe inter- | the Turkish empire. This is an outline of the 
nal administration of the country, and endea- | principal events of the Egyptian history. The 
voured to ingratiate himself with the priesthood | events predicted in this chapter will be stated 
and the people by erecting splendid monuments, | in their order in the comments on the particular 
and beautifying the sacred edilices. There was | verses. The two leading points which will 
a strong jealousy, however, excited by the fact | guide our interpretation will be, that Psam- 
that he was indebted for his crown to foreign | metichus is intended in ver. 4, and that the 
troops, and from the fact that foreigners were | effects of Alexander’s conquest of Egypt are 
preferred to office over the native citizens (Diod. | denoted from ver. 18 to the end of the chapter. 
i. 67). A large part of his troops—to the num- | Keeping these two points in view, the interpre- 
ber, according to Diodorus, of 240,000—aban- | tation of the chapter will be easy. On the his- 
doned his service at onc time, and moved off in | tory of Evypt, and the commotions and revolu- 
a body to Ethiopia, and entered the service of | tions there, the reader may consult Wilkinson’s 
the monarch of thatcountry. Hisreignappcars | Manners und Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
to have been a military despotism, and though | tians, vol. i., particularly pp. 143-180. 

liberal in its policy towards foreign governments, 

yet the severity of his government at home, and HE burden of ¢ Key pt. Be- 
the injustice which the Egyptians supposed he hold, the Lorn rideth® upon a 
showed to them in relying on foreigners, and| swift cloud, and shall come into 
preferring them, justified the appellation in ver. Ingy t; and the idols ¢of Egypt 


4, that he was a ‘cruel lord.’ shall be moved at his »yresence, 


bys rund became a protinee of the Persea 224, the heart of Egypt shall melt 
yses, P in the midst of it. 


empire about 525 .c. Thus it continued until soptranacnits 
it was conquered by Alexander the Great, 350| °7*** ve ay ia _ 


CHAPTER XIX. the hieroglyphics), or the “two Misr,” 
1. The burden of Egypt. This is!a name still used by the Arabs, who 
the title to the prophecy. For the | call all Egypt, as well as Gairo, Musr 
meaning of the word burden, see Note | or Misr.'.—( Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyp- 
on ch. xiii, 1. The word Egypt’ in| tians, vol. i. p. 2). ‘he origin of the 
the original is miss (Mitzraim) ;| name ‘Egypt’ is unknown. Egyptus 
and it was so called atter Mizraim the | is said by some to have been an ancient 
second son of Ilam, and grandson of | king of this country. Behold, the 
Noah. Sometimes it is called Mazor| Loxp. ‘This is a bold introduction. 
(2 Kings xix. 24; Isa. xix. 6; xxxvii.| JEuOvan is seen advancing to Egypt 
25; Mic. vii. 12); where, however, | for the purpose of confounding its idols, 
our English version has rendered the | and inflicting punishment. ‘The leading 
word by besieged place or fortress. | idea which the prophet wishes probably 
The ancient name of the country | to present is, that national calamities— 
among the inhabitants themselves was | anarchy, commotion, revolution, as well 
Chimt or Chami (Xnuv). ‘The Egyp-|as_ physical sufierings—are under the 
tian word signified black, and the| government and direction of Jenovau. 
name was probably given from the| {| Lideth upon a swift cloud, Jxnovau 
black deposit made by the slime of the | is often thus represented as riding on a 
Nile. ‘Mizraim, or Misrim, the name | cloud, especially when he comes for pur- 
given to Egypt in the Scriptures, is in | poses of vengeance or punishment: 
the plural form, and is the Hebrew end he d0Re“apoii-a cheat andsaia 4, 


mode of expressing the “ two regions | Yea ihe did fly upon the wings of the wind 
of Egypt’’ (so commonly met with in! Ps, xviii, 10, 
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2 And I will ! set the Eeyptians 
against the Egyptians ; and they 
shall fight every one against his 
brother, and every one against his 

1 mingle. 


Who maketh the cluuds his chariot, | 
Who walketh upon the wings of us ther 
8. Ccly. 7 


‘T saw in the night visions, and behold, 
one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven’ (Dan. vii. 13). So 
the Saviour is represented as coming 
to judgment in the clouds of heaven 
(Matt. xxiv. 30). Compare the sublime 
description in Hab. iii. 3-10. {J And 
the idols of Egypt. It is well known 
that Egypt was celebrated for its idol- 
atry. They worshipped chiefly the 
heavenly bodies; but they worshipped 
also all kinds of animals, probably as 
living symbols of their gods. {| Shall 
be moved. That is, shall tremble, be 
agitated, alarmed ; or shall be removed 
from their place, and overthrown. The 
word will bear either construction. Vi- 
tringa inclines to the latter. {] And 
the heart of Egypt. The strength; 
the courage; the vigour. We use the 
word heart in the same sense now, 
when we speak of a stout heart; a 
courageous heart, &e. J Shall melt. 
The word here used denotes to dis- 
solve ; and is applied to the heart when 
its courage fails—probably from the 
sensation of weakness or fainting. 
The fact alluded to here was probably 
the disheartening circumstances that 
attended the civil commotions in Egypt, 


cover, to spread over, to hide, con- 
ceal, to protect. Another signification 
of the verb is, to weave, to intermingle. 
It may mean here, ‘I will arm the 
Egyptians against each other’ (Gese- 
nius); or, 38 in our version, ‘I will 
mingle, confound, or throw them into 
discord and strife. The LXX. render 
it, "Exeyegticovras —‘ They shall be 
excited,’ or, ‘raised up.” Symmachus, 
LyeBarw. Syriac and Chaldee, ‘I will: 
excite.’ The sense is, that there would ' 
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neighbour ; city against city, and 
ingdom against kingdom. 
3 And the spirit of Egypt shall 
fail? in ¢the midst thereof ; and I 
2 be omptied. a Eze.223,14. 


— 


be discord and civil war, and this is 


traced to the agency or overruling 
providence of God—meaning that he 
would permit and overrule it. Compare 
Notes on Isa. xlv. 7: ‘I make peace, 
and I create evil; I, Jenovan, do all 
these things;’ Amos iii. 6: ‘ Shall 
there be evil in a city and Jzuovan 
hath not done it?’ The civil war here 
referred to was probably that which 
arose between the twelve kings in the 
time of the dodekarchy (see the Ana- 
lysis to the chapter), and which resulted 
in the single dominion of Psammetichus. 
Bishop Newton (On the Prophecies, xii.) 
supposes, however, that the prophet 
refers to the civil wars between Apries 
and Amasis at the time of the invasion 
by Nebuchadnezzar. But it agrees 
much better with the former discord 
than with this. The description which 
follows is that of anarchy or civil strife, 
where many parties are formed, and 
would naturally lead to the supposition 
that there were more than two engaged. 
q And kingdom against kingdom. Sept. 
Néjeos ial voeav—* Nome against nomes.’ 
Egypt was formerly divided into forty- 
two nomes or districts. The version 
by the LXX. was made in Egypt, and 
the translators would naturally employ 
the terms which were in common use. 
Still the event referred to was probably 
not that of one nome contending against 
another, but a. civil war in which one 
dynasty would be excited against an- 
other (Gesenius), or when there would 
be anarchy and strife amongst the dif- 
ferent members of the dodekarchy. See 
the Analysis of the chapter. 


3. And the spirit of Egypt (see ver. 1). 
They shall be exhausted with their long 
internal contentions and strifes; and 
seeing no prospect of deliverance, and 
anxious that the turmoils should end, 
they shall seek counsel and refuge in 
their gods and necromancers, but in 
vain. J Shall fail (mpa3). Marg. 
‘Be emptied.’ The word means, 
literally, to pour out, empty, depopr- 
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will destroy the counsel thereof ; 
and they shall seek 4 to the idols, 
and to the charmers, and to them 
that have familiar spirits, and to 


the wizards. 
1 swallow up. a ch.8.19; 47,19. 

late. Were it means that they would 
become disheartened and discouraged. 
{| And I will destroy. Marg., as the 
Heb., ‘I will swallow up.’ So the word 
is used in Ps. evii. 27, ‘ All their wis- 
dom is destroyed’ (Heb. ‘swallowed 
up). (And they shall seek to the 
idols. According to Herodotus (ii. 
152), Psammetichus had consulted the 
oracle of Latona at Butos, and received 
for answer that the sea should avenge 
his cause by producing brazen men. 
Some time after, a body of Ionians and 
Carians were compelled bye stress of 
weather to touch at Egypt, and landed 
there, clad in brazen armour. Some 
Egyptians, alarmed at their appear- 
ance, came to Psammetichus, and de- 
scribed them as brazen men who had 
risen from the sea, and were plundering 
the country. Ile instantly supposed 
that this was the accomplishment of 
the oracle, and entered into an alliance 
with the strangers, and by their aid was 
enabled to obtain the victory over his 
foes. Compare the different accounts 
of Diodorus in the Analysis of this 
chapter. The whole history of Egypt 
shows how much they were accustomed 
to consult their idols (sce Herodot. ii. 
64, sq., 82, 83, 189, 152). Herodotus 
says (ii. 83), that the art of divination 
in Egypt was confined to certain of 
their deities. There were in that 
country the oracles of Hercules, of 
Apollo, of Mars, of Diana, and of 
Jupiter ; but the oracle of Latona in 
Butos was held in greater veneration 
than any of the rest. QJ And to the 
charmers (o°eGN). This word occurs 
nowhere else. The root wus, in Arabic, 
means to mutter, to make a gentle noise; 
and this word probably denotes con- 
jurors, diviners (see Note on ch. viii. 
19). The LXX. render it, ‘Their 
idols.’ {J And to them that have fam- 
iliar spirits (see Note on ch. viii. 19), 
The LXX. render this, ‘Those who 
speak from the ground.’ {J And to 
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4 And the Egyptians will I 2 give 
over into the hands of a cruel 4 lord ; 
and a fierce king shall rule over 
them, saith the Lorp, the Lorp 


of hosts. 


2 or, shat up. 5 ch.20.4, 


the wizards, LXX., 'Eyyaoreevdous 
—‘ Ventriloquists.’ The Hebrew word 
means a wise man, a soothsayer, a 
magician (5°393" from 39% to ; 
see Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6; Deut. xviii. 
11). This false science abounded in 
Egypt, and in most Oriental countries. 

4. And the Egyptians. The Egyp- 
tian nation ; the entire people, though 
divided into factions and contending 
with each other. § Will I give over. 
Marg. ‘Shut up.’ The Iebrew word 
("S9) usually has the sense of shutting 


up, or closing. Here it means that 
these contentions would be closed or 
concluded by their being delivered to 
the dominion of a single master, The 
LXX. render it, Nesadaca— I will sur- 
render.’ {| Into the hands of a cruel lord, 
Heb. ‘ Lords of cruelty, or severity.’ The 
word rendered ‘lord,’ meaning master, 
is in the Iebrew in the plural number 
(ayzts). It is, however, generally 
supposed that it is pluralis excellentia 
—denoting majesty and dignity, and 
applicable to a single monarch. The 
connection requires this, for the state 
here described would be different from 
that where many rule, and.it seems to 
suppose that one should succeed to the 
many who had been contending, In 
the parallel member, also, a name in 
the singular number is used—‘a fierce 
king ;’ and as this evidently denotes 
the same, it follows that the word here 
is used to denote a single monarch. 
The plural form is often thus used in 
the Hebrew (see Ps. vii. 10; Ezck. 
xxix. 3; Hos, xii. 1), God here claims 
jurisdiction over the nation, and says 
that he will do it—a most striking 
illustration of the power which ho 
asserts over contending people to de- 
liver them to whomsoever he will. 
Bishop Newton supposes that this 
was Nebuchadnezzar, or more properly 
Cambyses, by whom Egypt was made 
subject to the authority of Persia, and 
who was eminently a crucl man, a 
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5 And the waters shall fail from| 6 And they shall turn the rivers 
the sea, and the river shall be far away, and the brooks <of «e- 
wasted and dried up. a 9Ki,19,24. 


— ~ 


madman. But the more probable in- | their streams in a remarkable manner. 
terpretation is that which refers it to| {From the sca. ‘The parallelism here, 
Psammnetichus. Twelve kings were in| as well as the whole scope of the pas- 
contention, of whom he was one. He} sage, requires us to understand this of 
called in the aid of the Arabians, and; the Nile. ‘The word 9 is sometimes 
the pirates of Caria and Iona (Herodot. | used to denote a large river (see Notes 
li, 152; see the Analysis of the chapter;|on ch. xi. 15; xviil. 2). The Nile is 
Diod. i. 66). This was in the twentieth often called a sea. Thus Pliny ( Nat. 
year of the reign of Manasseh. Psam-' Hist, ii. 35) says, ‘The water of the 
metichus reigned fifty-four years and Nile resembles the sea.’ ‘Thus, Seneca 
was succceded by Nechus his son, called | ( Quest. Nat. v. 2) says, ‘By continued 


in Scripture Pharaoh-Necho, and often 
mentioned under that name. Psam- 
metichus, during a considerable part 
of his reign, was engaged in wars with 
Assyria and Palestine. He is here 
called a ‘cruel lord;’ that is, an op- 
pressive monarch, probably because he 
secured the kingdom by bringing in to 


acecssions of water, itstagnates(stegnat) 
into the appearance of a broad and turbid 
sea.’ Compare Herodot. ii. 97; Diod. 
i. 12, 96: ‘To this day in Egypt, the 
Nile is named el-Bahr, “the sea,’’ as 
its most common appellation.” ‘ Our 
Egyptian servant,’ says Dr. Robinson, 
‘who spoke English, always called it 


his aid foreign mercenaries—robbers 
and pirates, and because his wars 
made his government oppressive and 
burdensome. A fierce king. Heb. 
‘A king of strength ’—a description 
particularly applicable to one who, like 
Psammetichus, had subdued eleven 
rivals, and who had obtained the king- 
dom by conquest. 


“ the sea.” ’—( Bib. Researches, vol. i, 
p- 542). GY And the river. The Nile. 
q Shall be wasted. ‘Lhis does not 
mean entirely, but its waters would 
fail so as to injure the country. It 
would not overflow in its accustomed 
manner, and the consequence would be, 
that the Jand would be desolate. It is 

; Well known that Egypt derives its great 
5. And the waters shall fail. Here fertility entirely from the overflowing of 
commences a description of the phy- lthe Nile. So important is this, that a 
sical calamities that would come upon | public record is made at Cairo of the 
the Jand, which continues to ver. 10.| daily rise of the water. When the 
The previous verses contained an ac-| Nile rises to a less height than twelve 
count of the national calamities by | cubits, a famine is the inevitable con- 
civil wars. It may be observed that sequence, for then the water does not 
discord, anarchy, and civil wars, arej overflow the land. When it rises to a 
often connected with physical calami-| greater height than sixteen cubits, a 
ties; as famine, drought, pestilence. | famine is almost as certain—for then 
God has the elements, as well as the|the superabundant waters are not 
hearts of men, under his control; and | drained off soon enough to allow them 
when he chastises a nation, he often|to sow the seed. The height of the 
mingles anarchy, famine, discord, and | inundation, therefore, that is necessary 
the pestilence together. Often, too,|in order to insure a harvest, is from 
civil wars have a tendency to produce | twelve to sixteen cubits. ‘I'he annual 
these calamities. They annihilate in-! overflow is in the month of August. 
dustry, arrest enterprise, break up| The prophet here means that the Nile 
plans of commerce, and divert the at-;| would not rise to the heicht that was 


tention of men from the cultivation of 
the soil. This might have been in 
part the case in Egypt; but it would 
seem also that God, by direct agency, 
tntended to afflict them by drying up 


desirable—or the waters should fail— 
and that the consequence would be a 
famine. 

6. And they shall turn the rivers far 
away (“y8T), probably from mat, to 
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fence shall be emptied and dried 
up: the reeds and flags shall wither. 

7 The paper reeds by the brooks, 
by the mouth of the brooks, and 
everything sown by the brooks, 


have an offensive smell; to be rancid, 


or puirid. The word in this form 
occurs nowhereelse. It is inthe Hiphil 
conjugation, and is probably a form 
made from a mixture with the Chaldee. 
The sense is not doubtful. It means 
‘the rivers shall become putrid—or 
have an offensive smell ;’ that is, shall 
become stagnant, and send forth un- 
wholesome miasmata producing sick- 
ness, as stagnant waters often do. The 
Vulgate renders it, ‘And the rivers 
shall fail.” The LXX., «And the Egyp- 
tians shall drink the waters from the 
sea, but the river shall fail, and be 
dried up, and the rivers shall fail, and 
the streams (d:dpeyss) of the river, and 
all the assembling (curayayn) of waters 
shall be dried up.’ § And the brooks 
of defence. Heb. ‘The rivers of “Ss 
(méizor).’ The word “4x%2 often means 
straitness, affliction; then a siege, a 
wall, a bulwark, a fortification. But, 
probably, it here means Egypt, or the 
same as oss (MM %izraam) (comp. ch. 


xxxvii, 25; 2 Kings xxx. 24; Mark vii. 
12), Perhaps the Hebrews may have 
thought of Egypt as a strongly forti- 
fied place, and thus have given the 
name to it; or possibly this may have 
been a modification of the name Mitz- 
raim. {The reeds and flags. Which 
grew on the banks of the Nile—the 
papyrus, é&c. (see Note on ch. xviii. 2.) 

7. The paper reeds (my Groth). 
This is not the word which occurs in 
ch. xviii. 2, and which, it is supposed, 
means there the papyrus (see Note on 
that place). Interpreters have been 
divided in regard to the meaning of the 
word here. Gesenius derives it from 
my (dra), to be naked, open, bare ; and 
supposes that it means an open place, 
a place naked of wood, and that it here 
denotes the pastures on the banks of 
the Nile. So Rosenmiiller interprets 
it of the green pastures on the banks of 
the Nile; and the Hebrew commenta- 
tors generally so understand it. The 
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shall wither, be driven away, and 
be! no more. 
8 The fishers also shall mourn, 
and all they that cast angle into 
1 shall not be. 


Vulgate renders it, ‘ And the bed (alve- 


ws) of the river shall be dried up from 
the fountain.’ So the Chaldee, ‘ And 
their streams shall be desolate,’ It 
probably denotes, not paper reeds, but 
the green pastures that were beside the 
brooks, or along the banks of the Nile. 
{| By the brooks. Heb.* Rivers’ (98°). 
By the ‘brooks’ here, in the plural num- 
ber, the prophet probably means the 
artificial canals which were cut in every 
direction from the Nile for the purpose 
of conveying the waters to various parts 
of the land. By the mouth of the 
brooks. At the mouth of the canals, 
or where they emptied into the Nile. 
Such meadows, being near the Nile, 
and most sure of a supply of water, 
would be more valuable than those 
which were remote, and are, therefore, 
particularly specified. {] Shali wither, 
&e. That is, there shall be utter and 
entire desolation. If the Nile ceased 
to overflow ; if the streams, reservoirs, 
and canals, could not be filled, this 
would follow as a matter of course. 
Everything would dry up. 

8. The fishers also. In this verse, 
and the two following, the prophet de- 
scribes the calamities that would come 
upon various classes of the inhabitants, 
as the consequence of the failing of the 
waters of the Nile. The first class 
which he mentions are the fishermen. 
Egypt is mentioned (Num. xi. 5), as 
producing great quantities of fish. ‘We 
remember the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely.’ ‘The Nile,’ says Dio- 
dorus (i.), ‘abounds with incredible 
numbers of all sorts of fish.” The same 
was true of the artificial canals, and 
Jakes, and reservoirs of water (ver. 10). 
Herodotus (ii. 93) says that large quan- 
tities of fish were produced in the Nile : 
‘At the season of spawning,’ says he. 
‘they move in vast multitudes towards 
the sea.—As soon as that season is over 
they leave the sea, return up the river, 
and endeavour to regain their accus- 
tomed haunts.’—As a specimen of his 
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the brooks shall lament, and they 
that spread nets upon the waters 


shall languish. 
@ 1K1.10.28. 


credulity, however, and also of the at- 
tention which he bestowed on natural 
history, the reader may consult the 
passage here referred to in regard to 
the mode of their propagation.—He 
also says that it is observed of the fish 
that are taken in their passage to the 
sea, that they have ‘the left. part of 
their heads depressed.’ Of those that 
are taken on their return, the right side 
of the head is found to be depressed. 
This he accounts for by observing, that 
‘the cause of this is obvious: as they 
pass to the sea they rub themselves on 
the banks on the left side ; as they re- 
turn they keep closely to the same 
bank, and, in both instances, press 
against it, that they may not be obliged 
to deviate from their course by the 
current of the stream.’ Speaking of 
the Lake Moeris, Herodotus says, that 
‘for six months the lake empties itself 
into the Nile, and the remaining six, 
the Nile supplies the lake. During the 
six months in which the waters ebb, 
the fishing which is here carried on 
furnishes the royal treasury with a 
talent of silver (about £180) every 
day’ (ii. 149). ‘ ‘The silver which the 
fishery of this lake produced, was ap- 
propriated to find the queen with clothes 
and perfumes.’—(Diod. i. 52.) The 
Lake Mocris is now farmed for 30 
purses (about £193) annually. Mi- 
chaud says that the Lake Menzaleh now 
yields an annual revenue of 800 purses,’ 
about £5364. ‘The great abundance 
of fish produced in the Nile was an in- 
valuable provision of nature, in a coun- 
try which had neither extended pasture 
grounds, nor large herds of cattle, and 
where corn was the principal production. 
When the Nile inundated the country, 
and filled the lakes and canals with its 
overflowing waters, these precious gifts 
were extended to the most remote vil- 
lages in the interior of the valley, and 
the plentiful supply of fish which they 
obtained was an additional benefit con- 
ferred upon them at this season of the 
year.’ —(Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. ili. pp. 62, 68.) Hence the great- 
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9 Moreover they that work in 
fine “flax, and they that weave 


net-works,! shall be confounded. 
1 or, twhite-tworks. 


ness of the calamity here referred to by 


the prophet when the Jakes and canals 
should be dried up. The whole country 
would feel it. {J And all they that cast 
angle. ‘Two kinds of fishermen are 
mentioned—those who used a hook, and 
those who used the net. The forme: 


FisiiNG WITH THE Hook. | 
Irom Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 
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FISHING WITH THE NET. 

From Wilkinson's Ancient Evyptians. 
would fish mainly in the brooks or 
canals that were cut from the Nile to 
water their lands. For the various 
methods of fishing, illustrated by draw- 
ings, the reader may consult Wilkin- 
son’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 21; 
vol. iii. p. 53, sq. 

9. Moreover. In addition to the 
calamities that will come upon the 
fishermen, the drying up of the river 
will affect all who are supported by that 
which the overflowing of its waters 
produced. ( They that work in fine 
flax. Egypt was celebrated anciently 
for producing flax in large quantities, 
and of a superior quality (sce Ex. ix. 
31; 1 Kings x. 28). The fine linen of 
Egypt which was manufactured from 
this is celebrated in Scripture (Prov. 
vii. 16; Ezek. xxvii. 7). The Egyp- 
tians had early carried the art of manu- 
facturing linen toa great degree of per- 
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fection. As early as the exode of the 
Hebrews, we find that the art was 
known by which stuffs made of linen or 
other materials were curiously worked 
and embroidered. ‘And thou shalt 
make an hanging for the door of the 
tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine-twined linen, wrought with needle- 
work’ (Ex. xxvi. 36; comp. xxvii. 16; 
xxxvi. 37). So Ezek. xxvii. 7: ‘ Fine 
linen, with broidered work from Egypt.’ 
So also Martial refers to embroidery 
with the needle in Egypt: 


Heee tibi Memphitis tellus dat munera; victa 


Pectine Niliaco jam daly loins acus. 
artial, xiv. Ep. 60. 

In regard to the fineness of the linen 
which was produced and wrought in 
Egypt, we may introduce a statement 
made by Pliny when speaking of the 
nets which were made there. ‘So deli- 
cate,’ says he, ‘ were some of them, that 
they would pass through a man’s ring, 
and a single person could carry a sufii- 
cient number of them to surround a 
whole wood. Julius Lupus, who died 
whiie governor of Egypt, had some of 
those nets, each string of which consisted 
of 150 threads ; a fact perfectly surpris- 
ing to those who are not aware that the 
Rhodians preserve to this day, in the 
temple of Minerva, the remains of a 
linen corslet, presented to them by 
Amasis, king of Egypt, whose threads 
are composed each of 365 fibres.’— 
(Pliny, xix. 1.) Herodotus also mentions 
this corslet (iii. 47), and also another 
presented by Amasis to the Lacedemo- 
nians, which had been carricd off by the 
Samians: ‘It was of linen, ornamented 
with numerous figures of animals, worked 
in gold and cotton. Each thread of the 
corslet was worthy of admiration. [*or 
though very fine, every one was com- 
posed of 360 other threads, all distinct ; 
the quality being similar to that dedi- 
cated to Minerva at Lindus, by the 
same monarch.’ Pliny (xix. 1) men- 
tions four kinds of linen that were par- 
ticularly celebrated in Egypt—the ‘T'a- 
nitic, the Pelusiac, the Butine, and the 
Tentyritic. He also says that the 
quantity of flax cultivated in Egypt 
was accounted for, by their exporting 
linen to Arabia and India.—It is now 
known, also, that the cloth used for 
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enveloping the dead, and which is now 
found in abundance on the mummies, 
was linen. This fact was long doubted, 
and it was until recently supposed by 
many that the cloth was made of cotton. 
This fact that it is linen was settled 
beyond dispute by some accurate expe- 
riments made by Dr. Ure, Mr. Bauer, 
and Mr. Thompson, with the aid of 
powerful microscopes. Jt was found 
that linen fibres uniformly present a 
cylindrical form, transparent, and arti- 
culated, or jointed like a cane, while 
the fibres of cotton have the appearance 
of a flat ribbon, with a hem or border 
at the edge. In the mummy cloths, it 


FIBRES OF COTTON AND LINEN. 


was found, without exception, that the 
fibres were linen. Vast quantities of 
linen must, therefore, have been uscd. 
—The linen of the mummy clotlis is 
generally coarse. ‘lhe warp usually con- 
tains about 90 threads in the inch ; the 
woof about 44. Occasionally, however, 
very fine Jinen cloth is found, showing 
the skill with which the manufacture was 
executed. Sir J.G. Wilkinson observes, 
that a piece of linen in his possession 
from Egypt had 540 (or 270 double) 
threads in one Inch in the warp. Some 
of the cambric which is now manufac- 
tured has but 160 threads in tlie inch 
in the warp, and 140 in the woof. It 
is to be remembered, also, that the linen 
in Egypt was spun by hand, and without 
the aid of machinery (sec, on this whole 
subject, Wilkinson's Ancient Eyyptians, 
vol. iii. pp. 113-142. Ed. Lond. 1837). 
The word rendered ‘fine’ here de- 
notes, according to Gesenius, combed or 
hatchelled. The word ‘fine,’ however, ex- 
presses the idea with sufficient accuracy. 
Fine linen was used for clothing ; but 
was so expensive that it was worn chicfly 
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10 And they shall be broken in 


3 foundations. 2 of living things. 


by the rich and by princes (Luke xvi. 
19). GJ They that weave networks. 
Marg. ‘White-works.’ According to 
Gesenius the word °~*" means white 
linen—that which is fully bleached. 
The word “7 means a hole or cavern, 
hut is not applied to cloth. The paral- 
lelism seems rather to require that the 
word should mean ‘ white,’ or that which 
would correspond to ‘ fine,” or valuable ; 
and i¢ is not known that the Egyptians 
had the art of working Jace from linen. 
Saadias supposes that nefs are meant, 
as being made with holes or meshes ; 
but it is evident that a finer work is in- 
tended than that. § Shall be confound- 
ed, Teb. ‘Shall be ashamed.’ That is, 
they shall be thrown out of employment, 
and not know what to do. 

10. And they shall be broken. There 
has been a great variety of opinion in 
regard to the interpretation of this 
verse, and much difficulty in the con- 
struction of the [ebrew words. The 
Vulgate renders it, ‘ And its wet places 
shall fail; all who make ponds to take 
fish.’ The LXX., ‘ And all who make 
beer (Zev) shall lament, and shall afflict 
their souls.’ This Zé¢ov was a sort of 
malt liquor made of truits by fermenta- 
tion, and was used in Egypt in the 
place of wine, as the grape did not 
flourish there. Jerome on this place 
says, that this was much used also in 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, and was com- 
monly called Sabaium. The Chaldee 
renders this, ‘ And the place where they 
weave cloth shall be trodden down, and 
the place where they make fish ponds, 
and where they collect waters, each one 
fur his own life.” This variety of read- 
ing arises chiefly from the different 
modes of pointing the Iebrew words. 
The word rendered ‘broken’ (B°S27°2) 
means trodden down, from N34 to tread, 
or trample down, and agrecs in the 
llebrew with the word rendered ‘ puv- 
poses'—‘ the purposes shall be trodden 
down.’ The word ‘ purposes’ (=°rFw) 
is found only in the plural, and is trans- 
Jated in Ps. xi. 3, ‘foundations,’ from 
my, foundation or pillar. According 
to tis, it would mean that ail the pillars 
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the purposes! thereof, all that make 
sluices and ponds ? for fish. 


or foundations, t.e., probably all the 
nobles of Egypt, would be trodden down. 
But this does not well suit the con- 
nection. Others derive it from mmo 


(shatha), to drink ; and suppose that it 
means that which is prepared for drink 
shall be trodden down or destroyed, 
Others suppose that it is derived from 
mmw (shathi), to weave, and that it re- 
fers to the places where they wove the 
cloth, z.¢., their looms ; or to the places 
where they made their nets. And others 
suppose that it is not the places where 
they wove which are intended, but the 
weavers themselves. Forerius supposes 
it to be derived from md (shéthdth), to 
place, lay, and that it refers to the 
banks ov dykes that were made to re- 
tain the waters in the canals, and that 
these would be trodden down. This, 
it scems to me, is the most probable 
interpretation, as it suits the connection, 
and agrees with the derivation of the 
word. But the meaning cannot be 
certainly ascertained. { All that make 
sluices. There has been quite as great 
a variety in the intepretation of this 
passage as in the former. The word 
rendered ‘sluices’ (“p¥), our translators 
understand in the sense of places where 
the water would be retained for fish 
ponds—made by artificial banks confin- 
ing the waters that overflow from the 
Nile. ‘I'his sense they have given to 
the word, as if it were derived from "38 
(stkhdér), to shut up, to enclose. The 
LXX. read it as if it meant the Hebrew 
“30 (shékhar), or strong drink ; and so 
also the Syriac renders it—as if from 
“og (shdkhdr), to drink. There is no 
doubt that by a difference of pointing 
it may have this signification. But the 
most probable interpretation, perhaps, is 
that which derives it from "Dw (sékhdr), 
to hive, and means that they made those 
places for reward, or for gain. They 
thus toiled for hire; and the prophet 
' gays, that they who thus made enclcsures 
' for fish in order to make a livelihood, 
“would be trodden down—that is, they 
would fail of their purposes. {] Ponds 
for fish, The word rendered ‘fish’ 
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11 Surely the princes of ¢Zoan 
are fools, the counsel of the wise 
counsellors of Pharaoh is become 
brutish : how say ye unto Pharaoh, 
I am the son of the wise, the son 
of ancient kings ? 

12 Where 4are they ? where are 
thy wise men? and Ict them tell 

@ Num.13.22, 8 1 Cor.1.20. ¢ ch.44.7,8. 


(ipa néphésh), denotes properly any 


living thing (sce marg.), but if the 
usual interpretation is given of this 
verse, it is evident that fish are intended. 


The description, therefore, in this entire : 


passage, from verse fifth to verse tenth, 
is designed to denote the calamities 
which would come upon Egypt from 
the failure of the waters of the Nile; 
and the slightest knowledge of the im- 
portance of the Nile to that country 
will show that all these calamities would 
follow from such a failure. 

11. Surely the princes. The tullow- 
ing verses, to ver. 16, ave designed to 
describe further the calamities that were 
coming upon Egypt by a want of wis- 
dom in their rulers. They would be 
unable to devise means to meet the im- 
pending calamities, and would actually 


increase the national misery by their . 


unwise counsels. The word ‘princes’ 
here is taken evidently for the rulers 


or counsellors of state. § Of Zoan.: 


The Vulgate, LXX.,and Chaldec, render 
this ‘Tanis.’ Zoan was doubtless the 


Tans of the Grecks (IIerod. ii. 166), ° 


and was a city of Lower Egypt, built, 
according to Moses (Num. xili. 22), 
seven ycars after Hebron, It is men- 
tioned in Ps. Ixxviii. 12; Isa. xix. 11, 
13; xxx. 4; Ezek. xxx. 14. It was at 
the entrance of the Tanitie mouth of 
the Nile, and gave name to it. Its 
ruins still exist, and there are seen there 
nt present numerous blocks oi granite, 
seven obelisks of granite, and a statue 
of Isis. It was the capital of the dynasty 
of the Tanitish kings until the time of 
Psammetichus; it was at this place 
principally that the miracles wrought 
y Moses were performed. ‘ Marvellous 
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thee now, and let them know what 
the ¢ Lorp of hosts hath purposed 
upon Eeypt. 

13 The princes of Zoan are be- 
come fools, ¢the princes of Noph 
are ¢deccived; they have also 
‘seduced Eeypt, even | they that are 
| the stay of the tribes thereof. 


@ Rom.1.92. ¢ Jer.2.16, 1 the corners, or, gouurnors, 


of the word Zoan. The Ostium Taniti- 
cum is now the Owm Furedje. 4, Are 
_ fools. They are unable to meet by 
their counsels the impending calamities. 
Perhaps their folly was evinced by their 
flattering their sovereign, and by excit- 
ing him to plans that tended to the ruin, 
rather than the welfare of the kingdom. 
{ The wise counsellors of Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh was the common name of the 
kings of Egypt in the same way as 
Cesar became afterwards the common 
name of the Roman empcrors—and the 
king who is here intended by Pharaoh 
is probably Psammetichus (sec Note on 
ver. 4). QJ How say ye, de. Why do 
you flatter the monarch? Why remind 
him of his ancestry? Why attempt to 
inflate him with the conception of his 
own wisdom? ‘This was, and is, the 
common practice of courtiers; and in 
this way kings are often led to measures 
most ruinous to their subjects. 


12. Where are they? This whole 
verse is an appeal by the prophet to the 
‘king of Egypt respecting the counsellors 
and soothsayers of his kingdom. The 
“sense is, ‘a time of distress and danger 
is evidently coming upon Egypt. They 
pretend to be wise; and there is now 
occasion for all their wisdom, and op- 
portunity to evince it. Let them show 
it. Let them declare what is coming 
upon the nation, and take proper 
measures to mect and remove it ; and 
they will then demonstrate that it would 
be proper for Pharaoh to repose confi- 
dence in them.’ But it they could not 
do this, then he should not suffer him- 
self to be deluded, and his kingdom 
ruined, by their counsels. 

13. The princes of Zoan (Note on ver. 


+ 


’ 
é 


2 


things did he in the sight of their) 11). This repetition is intensive and 
fathers in the land of Egypt; in the | emphatic, and shows the deep convic- 
field of Zoan’ (Ps. Ixxviii. 12). Its] tion of the prophet of their fo!!v. The 
ruins are still called San, aslight change ! design is te show that add the counsellors 
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14 The ¢Lorp hath mingled a 
perverse ! spirit in the midst there- 
of: and they have caused Egypt to 
err in every work thereof, as a 


21 Ki,22,23,23, 1 apirit of perrerseness. 


on which the Egyptians depended were 
fools. ( The princes of Noph. The 
Vulgate, the LXX., and the Chaldee, 
render this ‘Memphis,’ and there is no 
doubt that this is the city intended. 
The name Memphis may have easily 
arisen from Noph. It was written also 
Moph, and hence Memphis. It is called 
Menouf by the Copts and Arabians. 
According to Plutarch, the name Mem- 
phis means the port of the good. The 
situation of Memphis has been a subject 
of considerable dispute, and has afforded 
matter for long and laborious investiga- 
tion. Sicard and Shaw fix its site at 
Djezeh or Ghizeh, opposite to old Cairo. 
Pococke, D’ Anville, Niebuhr, and other 


writers and travellers, place Memphis’ 


more in the direction of Mitraheny, 
about fifteen miles further south, on the 
banks of the Nile, at the entrance of 
the plain of the mummies, at the north 
of which the pyramids are placed. It 
was the residence of the ancient kings 
of Ezypt until the time of the Ptolemies, 
who commonly resided at Alexandria. 
Memphis retained its splendour until it 
was conquered by the Arabians, about 
a.D. 641. At the supposed site of Mem- 
phis south of Ghizch, there are large 
mounds of rubbish, a colossal statue sunk 
in the ground, and a few fragments of 
granite, which remain to test the ex- 
istence of this renowned capital. In 
Strabo’s time, although partly in ruins, 
it was yet a populous city, second only 
to Alexandria, The total disappearance 
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‘drunken man staggereth in his 
: vomit. 

| 15 Neither shall there be any 
work for Egypt, which the head 
}or tail, branch or rush, may do. 


‘ner ; z.¢., those who should have been 


‘the support. So the word is used to 
| denote the head or Jeader of a people in 
‘Judg. xx. 2, 14; 1 Sam. xiv. 38; Ps. 
'exvili, 22; Isa. xxviii, 16; Zec. x. 4. 

| 14. The Lorv hath mingled. The 


word ‘JO (madsdikh), to mingle, is used 
‘commonly to denote the act of mixing 
spices with wine to make it more in- 
toxicating (Prov. ix. 2, 5; Isa. v. 22). 
Here it means, that Jenovan has poured 
out into the midst of them a spirit of 
giddiness ; that is, has produced con- 
sternation among them. National com- 
motions and calamities are often thus 
traced to the overruling providence of 
God (see Note on ver. 2; comp. ch. x. 
5,6). 9 A perverse spirit. Heb.‘ A 
spirit of perverseness.’ The word ren- 
dered ‘perverse’ is derived from my, 


to be crooked or perverted. Here it 
means, that their counsels were unwise, 
and such as tended to error and ruin. 
€ To err as a drunken man, &e. This 
is a very striking figure. The whole 
nation was recling to and fro, and un- 
settled in their counsels, as a man is 
who is so intoxicated as to reel and to 
vomit. Nothing could more strikingly 
express, first, the fact of their perverted 
counsels and plans, and secondly, God's 
‘deep abhorrence of the course which 
they were pursuing. 

| 15. Neither shall there be any work. 
| The sense is, that there shall be such 
discord that no man, whether a prince, 


of the ancient edifices of Memphis is |a politician, or a priest, shall be able to 
easily accounted for by the circumstance, | give any advice, or form any plan for 
that the materials were employed for: the national safety and security, which 
the building of adjacent cities. Fostal: shall be successful. | Which the head 
rose out of the ruins, and when that! or tail. Iligh or low ; strong or weak : 
city was again deserted, these ruins | those in office and those out of office ; 
migrated again to the more modern ‘all shall be dispirited and confounded. 
Cairo (sce Robinson's Bib. Researches, | Rosenmiiller understands by the head 
vol. i. p. 40). YT They have also seduced , here, the political orders of the nation, 
Evupt. That is, they have by their: and by the tail the sacerdotal ranks. 
couusels caused it to err, and have Jed; But the meaning more probably is, the 
highest and the lowest ranks—all the 


it into its present embarrassment. {[ The 
stay, ke. eb. 793 (ptnnd&)—the cor- | politicians, and priests, and princes, on 
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16 In that day shall Egypt be 
like unto women ; and it shall be 
afraid and fear, because of the 
shaking of the hand of the Lorp 
of hosts, which he shaketh over it. 

17 And the land of Judah shall 
be a terror unto Egypt: every one 
that maketh mention thereof shall 

@ Jer.51.30; Nah.3.13. 1 lip. 

the one hand, as the prophet had just 
stated (ver. 11-15); and all the arti- 
ficers, fishermen, &c., on the other, as 
he had stated (ver. 8-10). ‘This verse, 
therefore, is a summing up of all he 
had said about the calamities that were 
coming upon them. J Branch or rush. 
See these words explained in the Note 
on ch. ix. 14. 

16. In that day shall Egypt be like 
unio women. Timid; fearful; alarmed. 
The Hebrews often, by this comparison, 
express great fear and consternation 
(Jer. li. 30; Nah. iii. 13). YJ Because 
of the shaking of the hand. ‘The shak- 
ing of the hand is an indication of 
threatening or punishment (Note on 
ch. x. 32; xi, 15). ; 

17. And the land of Judah. The 
fear and consternation of Egypt shall 
be increased when they Jearn what 
events are occurring there, and what 
Jenovan has purposed in regard to it. 
{ Shall be a terror. This cannot be 
understood to mean that they were in 
danger from an invasion by the Jews, 
for at that time they were not at war, 
and Judah had no power to overrun 
Egypt. Jarchi and Kimehi suppose 
that the passage means that the Egyp- 
tians would hear what had occurred to 
the army of Sennacherib on its over- 
throw, and that they would be alarmed 
as if a similar fate was about to come 
upon them. But the more probable 
interpretation is that which refers it to 
the znvasion of Judah by Sennacherib. 
The Egyptians would know of that. 
Indeed, the leading design of Senna- 
cherib was to invade Egypt, and Judah 
and Jerusalem were to be destroyed 
only in the way to Egypt. And when 
the Egyptians heard of the great pre- 
parations of Sennachcrib, and of his 
advance upon Judah (see ch. x. 28-31), 
and knew that his design was to invade 
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be afraid in himself, because of the 
counsel of the Lorn of hosts, which 
he hath determined against it. 

18 In that day shall five cities 
iz the land of Egypt speak ! the 
language 4of Canaan, and swear 
to the Lorp of hosts: one shall 
be callcd, ‘The city of * destruction. 

5 Zep.3.9. 2 or, Heres, or, the sun, 
them, ‘the Jand of Judah’ would be 
‘a terror,’ because they apprehended 
that he would make a rapid descent 
upon them. Vitringa, however, sup- 
poses that the sense is, that the Egyp- 
tians in their calamities would remem- 
ber the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
others, of which they had heard, re- 
specting their punishment; that they 
would remember that the prophecies 
respecting Judah had been fulfilled, and 
that thus Judah would be a terror to 
them because those predictions had 
come out of Judah. This is plausible, 
and it may be the correct explanation. 
( Which he hath determined against 
tt. Either against Judah, or Egypt. 
The IIebrew will bear either. It may 
mean that they were alarmed at the 
counsel which had been formed by 
JEnovan against Judah, and which was 
apparently about to be executed by thie 
invasion of Sennacherib, and that thus 
they feared an invasion themselves, or 
that they learned that a purpose of 
destruction was formed by JEnovan 
against. themselves, and that Judah 
became thus an object of terror, becauso 
the prophecies which were spoken there 
were certain of being fulfilled. The 
Jatter is the interpretation given by 
Vitringa, and perhaps is the most 
probable. 

18. In that day. The word ‘day’ 
is used in Scripture in a large signifi- 
cation, as including the whole period 
under consideration, or the whole time 
that is embraced in the scope of a pro- 
phecy. In this chapter it is used in 
this sense; and evidently means that 
the event here foretokd would take 
place somewhere in the period that is 
embraced in the design of the propliccy. 
That is, the event recorded in this 
verse would occur in the serics of 
cyents that the prophet saw respecting 
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Egypt (see ch. iv. 1). The sense is, 
that somewhere in the general time 
here designated (ver. 4-17), the event 
here described would take place. There 
would be an extensive fear of JEnovan, 
and an extensive embracing of the true 
religion, in the land of Egypt. J Shall 
five cities. The number ‘five’ here is, 
evidently used to denote an indefinite | 
number, in the same way as ‘seven ’ is 
often used in the Scriptures (sce Lev. 
xxvi. 8). It means, that several cities 
in Egypt would use that language, one 
of which only is specified. The 
language of Canaan. Marg. ‘Lip of 
Canaan.’ So the Hebrew; but the 
word often means ‘language.’ The 
language of Canaan evidently mcans 
the Hebrew language; and it is called 
‘the Janguage of Canaan’ either be- 
cause it was spoken by the original 
inhabitants of the Jand of Canaan, or 
more probably because it was used by 
the Hebrews who occupied Canaan as 
the promised land; and then it will 
mean the language spoken in the land 
of Canaan. ‘The phrase here used is 
employed probably to denote that they 
would be converted to the Jewish re- 
ligion; or that the religion of the Jews 
would flourish there. A similar ex- 
pression, to denote conversion to the 
true God, occurs in Zeph. iii. 9: ‘For 
there I will turn to the people a pure 
language, that they may call upon the 
name of the Lord, to serve him with one 
consent.” J And swear to the Lorp' 
of hosts. That is, they shall devote 
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The Syriac, ‘ The city of Heres.’ Tho 
common reading of the Hebrew text is, 
Dl hy ("Ir Hdérés). This reading is 
found in most MS. editions and versions, 
The word ons (hérés) commonly means 
destruction, though it may also mean 
deliverance ; and Gesenius supposes the 
name was to be given to it because it 
was to be a delivered city ; 2.¢., it would 
be the city to which ‘the saviour’ men- 
tioned in ver. 20, would come, and 
which he would make his capital. 
Tkenius contends that the word ‘Heres’ 
is taken from the Arabic, and that the 
name is the same as Leontopolis— The 
city of the lion,’ a city in Egypt. But 
besides other objections which may be 
made to this interpretation, the signi- 
fication of lion is not given to the word 
in the Hebrew language. ‘The common 
reading is that which occurs in the 
text—the city of Heres. But another 
reading (osm) is found in’ sixteen 
MSS,, and has been copied in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot. This word (o> 
Hhérés) properly means the sun, and 
the phrase means the city of the sun; 
t.¢., Heliopolis. Onias, who was disap- 
pointed in obtaining the high-priesthood 
(p.c. 149) on the death of his uncle 
Menelaus, fled into Egypt, and ingra- 
tiated himself into thefavour of Ptolemy 
Philometer and Cleopatra, and was ad- 
vanced to the highest rank in the army 
and the court, and made use of his 
influence to obtain permission to build 
a temple in Egypt like that at Jeru- 


themselves to him; or they shall bind’ salem, with a grant that he and his 
themselves to his service by solemn | descendants should always have a right 
covenant; compare Deut. x. 20; Isa.| to officiate in it as high priests. In 
xlv. 20, where conversion to God, and! order to obtain this, he alleged that it 


a purpose to serve him, is expressed in 
the same manner by swearing to him, 
t.¢., by solemnly devoting themselves to 
his service. YJ One shall be called. The 
name of one of them shall be, de. Why 
one particularly is designated is not 
known, { The city of destruction.’ 
There has been a great variety of inter- 
pretation in regard to this expression. 
Marg. ‘ Ileres,’ or, «The sun.’ ‘The 
Vulgate, ‘The city of the sun;’ evi- 
dently meaning Heliopolis. ‘The LXX. 
Aotdixn—‘ The city Asedek.’ ‘he Chal- 
dave, *‘The city of the house of the sun 
(22u ™23), which is to be destroyed.’ 


would be for the interest of Egypt, by 
inducing many Jews to come and reside 
there, and that their going annually to 
Jerusalem to attend the great feasts 
would expose them to alienation from 
the Egyptians, to join the Syrian in- 
terest (sce Prideaux’s Connection, under 
the year 149 s.c. Josephus expressly 
tells us ( Ant. xiii. 3. 1-3), that in order 
to obtain this favour, he urged that it 
had been predicted by Isaiah six hun- 
dred years before, and that in conse- 
quence of this, Ptolemy granted him 
permission to build the temple, and that 
it was built at Leontopolis. It rescm- 
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bled that at Jerusalem, but was smaller 
and less splendid. It was within the 
Nomos or prefecture of Heliopolis, at 
the distance of twenty-four miles from 
Memphis. Onias pretended that the 
very place was foretold by Isaiah; and 
this would seem to suppose that the 
ancient reading was that of ‘ the city of 
the sun.’ He urged this prediction in 
order to reconcile the Jews to the idea 
of another temple besides that at Je- 
rusalem, because a temple erected in 
Egypt would be an object of disappro- 
bation to the Jews in Palestine. Per- 
haps for the same reason the translation 
of Isaiah in the Septuagint renders this, 
*Aosdi2— The city of Asedek,’ as if the 
original were MP7s tzedaka— The city 
of righteousness ’—i.¢., a city where 
righteousness dwells; or a city which 
was approved by God. But this is 
manifestly a corruption of the Hebrew 
text. It may be proper to remark that 
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the change in the Ilebrew between the 
word rendered ‘destruction’ (d= Aérés), 
and the word ‘sun’ (79 hévrés), is a 
change of a single letter where one 
might be easily mistaken for the other— 
the cliange of @ into h. This might 
have occurred by the error of a tran- 
scriber, though the circumstances would 
lead us to think it not improbable that 
it may have been made designedly, but 
by whom is unknown. It may have 
been originally as Onias pretended, and 
have been subsequently altered by the 
Jews to counteract the authority which 
he urged for building a temple in 
Egypt; but there is no certain evidence 
of it. ‘Ihe evidence from MSS. is 
greatly in favour of the reading as in 
our translation (o"% Aérés}, and this 
may be rendered either ‘destruction,’ 
or more probably, according to Gesenius, 
‘deliverance,’ so called trom the deliver- 
ance that would be brought to it by tke 


PLAIN AND OBELISE OF ILFLIUPOLis. 


promised saviour (ver. 20). It may be 


added, that there is no evidence that 


fsaiah meant to designate the city 
where Onias built the temple, but 


merely to predict that many cities in 
Egypt would be converted, one of which 
would be the one here designated. Onias 
took advantage of this, and made au 
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19 In that day shall there be an 
altar to the Lorp in the midst of 


artful use of it, but it was manifestly 


not the design of Isaiah. Which is the 
true reading of the passage it is impos- 
sible now to determine; nor is it im- 
portant. I think the most probable 
interpretation is that which supposes 
that Isaiah meant to refer to a city 
saucd from destruction, as mentioned 
in ver. 20, and that he did not design 
to designate any particular city by 
name.—The city of Heliopolis was situ- 
ated on the Pelusian branch of the Nile, 
about five miles below the point of the 
ancient Delta. It was deserted in the 
time of Strabo; and this geographer 
mentions its mounds of ruin, but the 
houses were shown in which Eudoxus 
and Plato had studied. The place was 
celebrated for its learning, and its tem- 
ple dedicated to the sun. ‘here are 
now no ruins of ancient buildings, unless 
the mounds car be regarded as such; 
the walls, however, can still be traced, 
and there is an entire obelisk still 
standing. This obelisk is of red granite, 
about seventy feet high, and from its 
great antiquity has excited much atten- 
tion among the learned, In the neigh- 
bouring villages there are many frag- 
ments which have been evidently 
transferred from this city. Dr. Robinson, 
who visited it, says, that ‘the site is 
about two hours N.N.E. from Cairo. 
The way thither passes along the edge 
of the desert, which is continually 
making encroachments, so soon as there 
ceases to be a supply of water for the 
surface of the ground.—The site of 
Ileliopolis is marked by low mounds, 
inclosing a space about three quarters 
of a mile in length, by half a mile fn 
breadth, which was once occupied by 
houses, and partly by the celebrated 
temple of the sun. This area is now a 


ploughed field, a garden of herbs ; and! 
the solitary obelisk which rises in the. 


midst is the sole remnant of the splen- 
dour of the place.—Near by it is a very 
old sycamore, its trunk straggling and 
gnarled, under which legendary tradi- 
tion relates that the holy family once 
rested.’—( Bib. Researches, vol. i. pp. 
86, 37.) The preceding cut, from the 
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the land of Egypt, and a pillar 2 at 


the border thereof to the Lorn. 
@ Gen.28,18; Ex.24.4. 


Pictorial Bible, will give an idea of the 


present appearance of Heliopolis. 

19. dn that day shall there be an 
altar. An altar is properly a place on 
which sacrifices are offered. Accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law, but one great 
altar was to be erected for sacrifices. 
But the word ‘altar’ is often used in 
another sense to denote a place of 
memorial ; or a place of worship in 
general (Josh. xxii. 22-26. It is clear 
that Isaiah did not intend that this 
should be taken literadly, or that there 
should be a rival temple and altar 
erected in Egypt, but his description 
is evidently taken in part from the 
account of the religion of the patriarchs 
who erected altars and pillars and 
monuments to mark the planes of the 
worship of the truc God. ‘The parallel- 


ism here, where ‘pillars’ are mentioned, 


shows in what sense the word ‘altar’ is 
used. It means that the worship of 
the true God would he established in 
Egypt, and that certain places should 
be set apart to his service. Altars were 
among the first places reared as con- 
nec with the worship of God (see 
Gen. viii. 20; xii. 7; xxxv. 1; Ex. xvii. 
15). | Zo the Lonp. ‘To Jenovan— 
the true God. Anda pillar. That 
is, a memorial to God. Thus Jacob set 
up the stone on which he had lain ‘for 
a pillar,’ and poured oil on it (Gen. 
xxviii. 18). Again (Gen. xxxv. 14), 
he set up a pillar to mark the place 
where God met him and talked with 
him (comp. Gen. xxxi. 13; Lev. xxvi. 
1; Deut. xvi. 22). The word ‘pillar,’ 
when thus used, denotes a stone, or 
column of wood, erected as a monument 
or memorial ; and especially a memorial 
of some manifestation of God or of his 
favour. Before temples were known, 
such pillars would naturally be erected ; 
and the description here means simply 
that Jeuovan would be worshipped in 
Egypt. 4 Aé the border thereof. Not 
in one place merely, but in all parts of 
Egypt. It is not improbable that the 
name of JENovaH, or some rude desig- 
nation of the nature of his worship, 
would be inscribed on such pillars. It 
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20 And it shall be for a ¢sign 
and for a witness unto the Lorn 
of hosts in the land of Egypt: for 


@ J0s,4,20. 


is known that the Egyptians were ac- 
customed to rear pillars, monuments, 
obelisks, &c., to commemorate great 
events, and that the names and deeds 
of illustrious persons were engraven on 
them ; and the prophet here says, that 
such monuments should be reared to 
Jenova. In regard to the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, there can be no ques- 
tion. After the time of Alexander the 
Great, large numbers of Jews were 
settled in Egypt. ‘They were favoured 
by the Ptolemies, and they became so 
numerous that it was deemed necessary 
that their Scriptures should be trans- 
lated into Greek for their use, and ac- 
cordingly the translation called the 
Septuagint was made. See Introduc- 
tion, § 8, 1, (1). 

20. And tt shall be fur a siqn. The 
altar, and the pillar. This shows that 
the altar was not to be for sacrifice, but 
was a memorial, or designed to desig- 
nate a place of worship. {J They shall 
ery to the Lonrp because of the oppres- 
sors. ‘That is, oppressed and bore 
down under the exactions of their rulers, 
they shall seek deliverance from the 
truce God—one instance among many 
of the effect of affliction and oppression 
in leading men to embrace the true 
religion. (J And he shall send them a 
saviour. Who this saviour would be, 
has been a subject on which there has 
been a great difference of opinion. 
Grotius supposes that it would be the 
angel by which the army of Senna- 
cherib would be destroyed. Gesenius 
thinks it was Psammetichus, who 
would deliver them from the tyrann 
of the eleven kings who were contend- 
ing with each other, or that, since in 
ver. 4, he is called a ‘severe lord,’ it is 
probable that the promise here is to be 
understood of a delivering or protecting 
angel, But it is evident that some 
person is here denoted who would be 
sent subsequently to the national judg- 
ments which are here designated. Dr. 
Gill supposes that by the saviour here 
is meant the Messiah; but this inter- 
pretation does not suit the connection, 
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jthey shall ery unto the Lorp be- 
cause of the oppressors, and he 
shall send them a saviour, and a 
great one, and he shall deliver them. 


for it is evident that the event here 
predicted, was to take place before the 
coming of Christ. Vitringa and Bishop 
Newton suppose with more probability 
that Alexander the Great is here re- 
ferred to, who took possession of Egypt 
‘after his conquest in the East, and who 
; might be called a saviour, inasmuch as 
ihe delivered them from the reign of 
the oppressive kings who had tyran- 
nized there, and inasmuch as his reign 
and the reigns of those who succeeded 
him in Egypt, would be much more 
mild than that of the former kings of 
that country. That Alexander the 
Great was regarded by the Egyptians 
as a saviour or deliverer, is apparent 
from history. Upon his coming to 
Egypt, the people submitted to him 
cheerfully, out of hatred to the Persians, 
so that le became master of the country 
without any opposition (Diod. Sic. xvi. 
49; Arrian, iil. 3, 1; Q. Curtius, iv. 
7, 8, as quoted by Newton). Ile 
treated them with much kindness; built 
the city of Alexandria, calling it after 
his own name, designing to make it the 
capital of his empire; and under him 
and the Ptolemies who succeeded him, 
trade revived, commerce flourished, 
learning was patronized, and peace and 
plenty blessed the land. Among other 
things, Alexander transplanted many 
Jews into Alexandria, and granted them 
many privileges, equal to the Macedo- 
nians themselves (Jos. Bell, Jud. ii. 18. 
7; Contra Ap. ii. 4). ‘The arrival of 
Alexander,’ says Wilkinson (Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. i. pp. 218, 214), ‘ was 
universal satisfaction. 
eir hatred of the Persians, and their 
frequent alliances with the Greeks, 
; who had fought under the same banners 
Against 2 common enemy, naturally 
taught the Egyptians to welcome the 
Macedonian army with the strongest 
demonstrations of friendship, and to 
consider their coming as a direct inter- 
position of the gods; and so wise and 
considerate was tle conduct of the early 
Ptolemies, that they almost ceased to 
\reeret the period when they were 
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21 And the Lorp shall be known 
to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall | of them, and shall heal them. 
know the Lorp in that day, and| 23 In that day shall there be o 
shall do “sacrifice and oblation ;‘ hichway ® out of Laypt to Assyria; 
yea, they shall vow a vow unto the | and the Assyrian shall come into 

onD, and perform it. Egypt, and the Egyptian into As- 

22 And the Lonp shall smite! syria; and the Egyptians shall 
Egypt; he shall smite and heal z :| serve with the Assyrians. 
and they shall return even to the @ Mal.1.11. 6 ch.11.16, 
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Lorp, and he shall be entreated 


governed by their native princes.’ 
Under the Ptolemies, large numbers of 
the Jews settled in Egypt. For their 
use, as has been remarked, the Old 
Testament was translated into Greek, 
and a temple was built by Onias, under 
the sixth Ptolemy. Philo represents 


1.13.) The sense is, that they should 
be true worshippers of God. J They 
shall vow a vow, &c. ‘They shall be 
sincere and true worshippers of God. 
the number of the Jews in Egypt in| The large numbers of the Jews that 
his time at not less than one million.! dwelt there; the fact that many of 
They were settled in nearly all parts: them doubtless were sincere; the cir- 
of Egypt; but particularly in Ilelio- | cumstances recorded (Acts li. 9-11), 
polis or the city of the sun, in Migdol, | that Jews were in Jerusalem on the day 
in ‘Tahpanes, in Noph or Memphis, in of Pentecost; and the fact that the 
Pathros or Thebais (Jer. xliv. 1)—per- | true religion was carried to Egypt, and 
haps the five cities referred to in ver. the Christian religion established there, 


18. And @ great one (am). A 
mighty one; a powerful saviour. The. 
name ‘great’ has been commonly: 
assigned to Alexander. The LXX.! 
render this, ‘Judging (xgiswy), he shall 
save them;' evidently regarding 35 
as derived from 3%, to manage a cause, 


or to judge. Lowth renders it, ‘A 
vindicator.” The word means great, 


mighty ; and is repeatedly applied to a 
prince, chief, or captain (2 Kings xxv. 
8; Esth. i. 8; Dan. i. 3; ii. 48; v. 11). 
21. And the Lorp shall be known to 
Egypt. Shall be worshipped and hon- 
oured by the Jews who shall dwell 
there, and by those who shall be pros- 
elyted to their religion. ( And the 
Egyptians shall know the Lorv. That 
many of the Egyptians would be con- 
verted to the Jewish religion there can 
be no doubt. This was the result in 
all countries where the Jews had a 
residence (comp. Notes on Acts ii. 9-11). 
q And shall do sacrifice. Shall offer 
sacrifices to Jenovan. They would 
naturally go to Jerusalem as often as 
practicable, and unite with the Jews 
there, in the customary rites of their 
religion. §{ And oblation, The word ; 


all show how fully this prediction was 
fulfilled. 

22. And the Lonp shall smite Eqypt. 
That is, in the manner described in the 
previous part of this prophecy (ver. 2- 
10). ( And heal it. Or restore it 
to more than its former splendour and 
prosperity, as described in the previ- 
ous verses (18-20). He shall send ita 
saviour; he shall open new sources of 
prosperity ; and he shall cause the true 
religion to flourish there. These ad- 
vantages would be more than a compen- 
sation for all the calamities that he 
would bring upon it. (J And they shall 
return, &c. These calamities shall be 
the means of their conversion to JEno- 
VAH. 

23. There shall be a highway. A 
communication; that is, there shall be 
an alliance between Egypt and Assyria, 
as constituting parts of one empire, and 
as united in the service of the true God, 
The same figure of a highway is found 
in ch. xi. 16 (see Note on that place). 
The truth was, that Alexander, by his 
conquests, subjected Assyria and Egypt, 
and they constituted parts of his empire, 
and were united under him. It was 
true, also, that there were large num- 


rig (minhhd) ‘oblation,’ denotes any | bers of Jews in both these countries, and 
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24 In that day shall Israel be the 
third with Keypt and with Assyria, 
even a blessing in the midst of the 
land. 

25 Whom the Lorp of hasts shall 
bless, saying, Blessed be Keypt my 
people, ¢and Assyria the work 4 of ; 
my hands, and Isracl mine inherit- 
ance. 


CIIAPTER XX. 


ANALYSIS. 


Tus prophecy occupies this single ch:pter. 
Its design and scope it is not difficult to under- 
stand. The time when it was delivered is desis- 
nated in ver. ], and was manilestly in the relyn 
& Eph.2.10. 


@ 1 Pet.2.10. 


that they were united in the service of | 
the true God. They worshipped him 
tz those countrics; and they met at 
Jerusalem at the great feasts, and thus 
Judah, Assyria, and Ecypt, were united 
in his worship. {[ And the Assyrian 
shall come tnio Kyypt. ‘There shall be 
free and uninterrupted intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, as parts of the 
same empire. Q And the Egyptians 
shali serve with the Assyrians. In the 
same armies; under the same leader. 
This was the case under Alexander the 
Great. Or the word ‘serve’ may mean 
that they would serve God unitedly. 
So Lowth and Noyes render it. 

24. dn that day shall Israel be the 
third. That is, the three shall be united 
as one people. Instead of being rival, 
hostile, and contending kingdoms, they 
shall be united ind friendly ; and in- 
stead of having different and jarring 
religions, they shall all worship the 
same God. ‘The prophecy rather refers 
to the spread of the true religion, and 
the worship of the true God, than to a 
political or civil alliance. J Even a 
blessing. It shall be a source of bless- 
ing, because from Judea the true reli- 
gion would extend into the other lands. 
q dn the midst of the land. That is, 
the untied land—composed of the three 
nations now joined in alliance. Judea 
was situated in the midst of this united 
land, or occupied a central position be- 
tween the two. It was also true that 
it occupied a central position in re- 
gard to the whole earth, and that from ! 
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of Hezekiah. The Assyriin empire had ex 

tended its conquests over Syria, Damascus, and 
Ephraim or Samaria (2 Kings xviii. $-12.. The 
king of Assyria lind sent Tartan to take posses. 
sion of Ashdod, or Azoutus, the maritime key of 
Palestine, and there was evident danger that 
the Assyrians would overthrow the government 
of Judah, and secure also the conquest of Exypt. 
In these circumstances of danger, the main re- 
liance of Judah was on the aid which they hoped 
to derive from Egypt and Ethiopia (ver. 5), as 
being alone able to repel the Assyrians. They 
relied rather on that aid than on God. To 
recall them from this, and to show them the 
vanity of such a dependence, and to lead them 
to rely on God, Isaiah was sent to them to bea 
sizn; or to indicate by a symbolical action what 
would be the fate of the Egyptians on whom 


they were placing their reliance (ver. 4). By 


it, as a radiating point, the true reli- 
gion was disseminated throughout all 
nations. 

25. Whom the Lorp of hosts shalt 
bless. ‘That is, which united country 
he shall acknowledse as truly worship- 
ping him, and on which he shall bestow 
his favours as his favoured people. 
q Assyria the work of my hands. This 
is synonymous with the expression ‘ my 
people.’ It means that the arrange- 
ments by which the true religion would 
be establishid among them, were the 
work of God. Conversion to Gad is 
everywhere in the Scriptures spoken 
of as his work, or creation; see Eph. 
li. 10: * For we are his workman- 
ship ; created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works’ (comp. 2 Cor. v. 17; Ps. ¢. 3). 
4] Israel mine inheritance. The land 
and people which is peculiarly my own 
—a name not unfrequently given to 
Israel. For a learned examination of 
the various hypotheses in regard to the 
fulfilment of this prophecy, see Vitringa. 
He himself applies it to the times suc- 
eecding Alexander the Great. Alexander 
he regards as the ‘saviour’ mentioned 
in ver. 20; and the establishment of 
the true religion referred to by the pro- 
phet as that which would take place 
under the Ptolemies. Vitringa has 
proved—what indeed is known to all 
who have the slightest knowledge of 
history—that there were large numbers 
of Jews under the Ptolemies in Evrypt, 
and that multitudes became proselytes 
to the Jewish faith. 
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showing the Jews what would be the destiny of fought against Ashlidod and took 
Egypt, he designed to withdraw them from rest- it; 


ing on their assistance, and to turn them to 29 At the same time spake the 

God for protection and aid. Lonp ! by Isaiah the son of Amoz, 

ie the year *that Tartan came] saying, Go, and loose the sackeloth 

unto Ashdod, (when Sargon the | from off thy loins, and put off thy 

king of Assyria sent him,) and' shoe from thy foot. And he did 
a 2Ki18,17. 1 by the hand of. | so, walking naked and barefoot. 


CHAPTER XX. had several names; and hence the difli- 
1. In the year that Tarian came culty of identifying them. See Vitringa 
unto Ashdod.” Tartan was one of the! on this place. 
generals of Sennacherib. Ashdod, called | 2. By Isaiah. Marg. ‘ By the hand 
by the Greeks Azotus, was a seaport on! of Isaiah.’ So the Hebrew. That is, 
the Mediterranean, between Askelonand | by the instrumentality of Isaiah. He 
Ekron, and not far from Gaza (Reland’s | sent him to make known the fate of 
Palestine, iii.) 1¢ was one of the five; the Egyptians, and the folly of trusting 
cities of the Philistines, assigned to the] in them on this occasion. J Go, and 
tribe of Judah, but never conquered by | loose the sackcloth. Yor the meaning 
them (Josh. xiii. 8; xv. 46, 47). The, of the word sackcloth, see Note on ch. 
temple of Dagon stood here ; and hither | iii. 24. It was commonly worn as an 
the ark of God was brought after the, emblem of mourning. But there is 
fatal battle of Eben-ezer (1 Sam. v. 1,| reason to believe that it was worn also 
sq} It sustained many sieges, and was | by the prophets, and was regarded, in 
regarded as an important place in re-| some degree, as their appropriate dress. 
spect to Palestine, and also to Egypt. | It was made usually of the coarse hair 
It was taken by Tartan, and remained j of the goat, and was worn as a zone or 
in the possession of the Assyrians until! girdle around the loins. That this was 
it was besieged by Psammetichus, the| the dress of Elijah is apparent from 
Egyptian king, who took it after a siege | 2 Kings i. 8: ‘He was an hairy man, 
of twenty-nine years (Iferod. ii, 157). | and girt with a girdle of leather ;’ that 
Tt was about thirty miles from Gaza.| is, he was clothed in a garment made 
It is now a small village, and is called | of hair, The same was truce of John 
Esdud. It was besieged and taken by | the Baptist (Matt. iii. 4). That the 
Tarian as preparatory to the conquest; prophets wore ‘a rough garment’ is 
of Egypt; and if the king who is here| apparent also from Zech. xiii. 4: 
ealled Sargon was Sennacherib, it is |‘ Neither shall they (the false prophets) 
probable that it was taken before he | wear a rough garment (Heb. A garment 
threatened Jerusalem. § Sargon the | of hair) to deceive ;’ 7.¢., the false pro- 
king of Assyria. Who this Sargon was | phets shall not assume the dress of the 
is not certainly kinown. Some have | true prophets for the purpose of deluding 
supposed that it was Sennacherib ; others | the people, or to make them think that 
that it was Shalmaneser the father of | they are true prophets. It is evident, 
Sennachcrib, and others that it was| therefore, that this hairy garment was 
Esar-haddon the successor of Senna-| regarded as a dress that appertained 
cherib—( Michaelis). Rosenmiiller and | particularly to the prophets. It is well 
Gesenius suppose that it wasa king whoj| known, also, that the ancient Greek 
reigned deizveen Shalmaneser and Sen-| philosophers had a peculiar dress to dis- 
nacherib, Tartan is known to have| tinguish them from the common people. 
been a general of Sennacherib (2 Kings | Probably the custom of wearing haty 
xviii. 17), and it is natural to suppose | cleth among the monks of later ages 
that he is here intended. Jerome says | took its rise from this example of the 
that Sennacherib had seven names, and | prophets, Ilis removing this garment 
Kimehi says that he had eight ; and it | was designed to be a sign or an emblem 
is not improbable that Sargon was one | to show that the Egyptians should be 
of those names. Oriental princes often | stripped of all their possessions, and 
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8 And the Lorp said, Like as 


carried captive to Assyria. Walking 


naked. hat is, walking without this 
peculiar prophetic garment. It does 
not mean that he was in a state of entire 
nudity ; for all that he was directed to 
do was to lay this garment—this emblem 
of his office—aside. ‘The word naked, 
moreover, is used in the Scriptures, not 
to denote an absolute destitution of 
clothing, but that the outer garment 
was laid aside (see Note on John xxi. 7). 
Thus jt is said of Saul (1 Sam. xix. 24) 
that he ‘stripped off his clothes also, 
and prophesied before Samuel, and lay 
down naked all that day ;’ 2.¢., he 
stripped off his royal robes, and was 
naked or unclothed in that respect. Ie 
removed his peculiar dress as a king, 
or military chicftain, and appeared in 
the ordinary dycss. Tt cannot be sup- 
posed .that the king of Israel would be 
seen literally without raiment. So 
David is said to have danced naked 
before the ark, t.e., with his royal robes 
laid aside. How long Isaiah walked in 
this manner has been a matter of doubt 
(see Note on ver. 3). The prophets 
were accustomed to use symbolical ac- 
tions to denote the events which they 
foretold (see Note on ch, viii. 18). Thus 
the children of Isaiah, and the names 
given to them, were significant of im- 
portant events (ch. vili. 1, 2, 3; comp. 
Jer. xviii. 1-6; xliii. 8, 9); in both of 
which places he used emblematic actions 
to exhibit the’events concerning which 
he prophesied in a striking manner. 
Thus also the prophets are expressly 
called ‘signs and wonders’ (Zech. iii. 
8; Ezek. xii. 6). 

3. Like as. That is, ‘as Isaiah has 
gone stripped of his peculiar garment 
as a prophet, so shall the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians be stripped of all that 
they value, and be carried captive into 
Assyria.’ ¥ Hath walked—three years. 
A great deal of difficulty has been felt 
in the interpretation of this place, from 
the strong improbability that Isaiah 
should have gone in this manner for a 
space of time so long as our translation 
expresses. The I.XX. render this, ‘ As 
my servant Isaiah hath walked naked 
and barefoot three years, three years 
shall be for signs and wonders to the 
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my servant Isaiah hath walked 


Egyptians and Ethiopians.’ The phrase 


in the Hebrew, ‘three years,’ may cither 
be taken in connection with the preced- 
ing part of the sentence, as in our trans- 
lation, meaning that he actually walked 
so long; or it may be taken with that 
which follows, and then it will denote 
that he was a sign and wonder with re- 
ference to the captivity of the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians ; and that by this sym- 
bolical action he in some way indicated 
that they would be carried away captive 
for that space of time ; or, as Aben Ezra 
and Abarbanel suppose, that he signified 
that their captivity would commence 
after three years. Lowth supposes that 
it means that his walking was for three 
days, and that the Hebrew text has 
been corrupted. Vitringa also seems 
to suppose that this is possible, and 
that a day was a symbolical sign for a 
year. Rosenmiiller supposes that this 
prophetic action was continued during 
three years at intervals, so that the 
subject might be kept before the mind 
of the people. But the supposition that 
this means that the symbolic action of 
walking naked and barefoot continued 
for so long a time in any manner, is 
highly improbable. (1.) The Hebrew 
does not necessarily require it. It may 
mean simply that his actions were a 
sign and wonder with reference te a 
three years’ captivity of the Egyptians. 
(2.) It is in itself improbable that he 
should so Jong a time walk about Jeru- 
salem expressly as a sign and wonder, 
when a much shorter period would have 
answered the purpose as well. (3.) 
Such a sign would have hardly met the 
circumstances of the case. Ashdod was 
taken. The Assyrian king was advanc- 
ing. The Jews were in consternation 
and looking to Egypt for help; and 
amidst this agitation and alarm, there 
is the highest improbability that Isaiah 
would be required to remain a sign and 
wonder for the long space of three years, 
when decided action was necded, and 
when, unless prevented, the Jews would 
have formed a specdy alliance with the 
Egyptians, I suppose, therefore, that 
the entire sense of the phrase will be 
expressed by translating it, ‘my scr- 
vant Isaiah hath walked naked and 
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naked and barefoot three years| 5 And they shall be afraid and 
for a sign and wonder upon egypt | ashamed of Ethiopia their expecta- 
and upon Ethiopia ; . |tion, and of Egypt their glory, 
4 So shall the king of Assyria] G And the inhabitant of this 
lead away the 1 Egyptians prison- |isle3 shall say in that day, Behold, 
ers, and the Ethiopians captives, | such “/s our expectation, whither 
young and old, naked and barefoot, | we flee for help to be delivered from 
even with their buttocks uncovered, | the king of Assyria: and how shall 


to the 2shame of Egypt. we escape ? 
1 captivity of Equpt. 3 nakedness. 3 or, country, Jer.47.4, @ Job 6.20, 


baretuot, a three years’ sign and won- | and Ethiopians, or Cushites, were often 
der ;’ that is, a sign and indication that, united in an alliance, and appear to 
a three years’ calamity would come} have been when this prophecy was de- 
upon Egypt and Ethiopia. Whether; livered. Thus Nahum iii. 8: 
this means that the calamity would | Ftniopia and Egypt were her strength, and it 
commence in three years from that time, | _ was infinite; 
or that it should continue three years, | Put and Lubim were thy helpers. 
perhaps we cannot determine. Grotius| | 7o the shame of Egypt. It shall be 
thinks that it means that it would occur} a disgrace to them to be subdued, and 
after three years ; that is, that the war| to be carried captive in so humiliating 
between the Assyrians and Ethiopians}a manner. It is remarked by Belzoni 
would continue during that time only.|(‘ Operations and Recent Discoveries 
In what manner Isaiah indicated this,|in Evypt and Nubia’), that in the 
is not certainly known. The conjecture | figures on the remains of their temples, 
of Lowth is not improbable, that it was | prisoners are often represented as nakeul, 
by appearing three days naked and/or only in aprons, with dishevelled hair, 
barefoot, and that each day denoted a; and with their hands chained. He also 
year. Or it may have been that he} remarks, that on a bas-relief, on the 
appeared in this manner for a short|recently-discovered graves of the kings 
period—though but once—and declared | of ‘Thebes, a multitude of Evyptian and 
that this was the design or purport of | Ethiopian prisoners are represented— 
the action. § Upon Egypt, &c. With | showing that Egypt and Ethiopia were 
reference to; or as a sign in regard to| sometimes allied, alike in mutual de- 
Egypt. It does not mean that he was| fence and in bondage (comp. Isa. slvii. 
in Egypt, but that his action had *e- | 2, and Naha. iii. 5). 
ference to Egypt. {] And Ethiopia.| 5, And they shall be afraid. The 
Jeb. wis—Cush (see Note onch. xi. 11).| Jews, or the party or faction among 
Whether this denotes the African Cush | the Jews, that were expecting aid from 
or Ethiopia, or whether it refers to the | allied Ethiopia and Egypt. When they 
Cush in Arabia, cannot be determined»| shall sce them vanquished, they shall 
The latter is the more probable suppo- | apprehend a similar danger to them- 
sition, as it is searcely probable that the | selves ; and they shall be ashamed that 
Assyrian would extend his conquests; they ever confided in a people so little 
south of I-gypt so as to subdue the able to aid them, instead of trusting in 
African Ethiopia. Probably his con-| the arm of God. § Egypt their glory. 
quest embraced the Cush that was situ-| Their boast, as if Egypt was able to 
ated in the southern regions of Arabia. | save them. ‘The word here rendered 
4. So shall the king of Assyria.) ‘glory’ (MTSzN) means properly, orna- 
The emphasis here is on the word so. ment, praise, honour ; and then it may 
As Isaiah has walked naked, i.¢.,| mean the object of glory, or that in 
stripped off his usual clothing, so shall; which men boast or confide. That is 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians be led | its sense here (comp. Isa. x. 12; xiii, 
away stripped of all their possessions. | 19; Zech. xii. 7). 
{ The Egyptians prisoners, and the| 6. And the inhabitant. The dwellers 
Ethiopians captives. The Egyptians! generally. { Of this isle. The word 
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CHAPTER XXI t hears the command of God to Elam (Persia) and 
. ; Media to go up and commence the siege. Re- 
ANALYSIS OF VER. 1-10. : garding himself as among the exiles inthe midst 


TneE prophecy which commences this chapter . of Babylon, he (ver. 3, +) describes himself as 
occupies the first ten verses. That it relates | deeply affected in view of this sudden invasion, 
to Babylon is apparent from ver. 2 and 9. The: and of the calamitics that were coming upon 
object is to foretell the destruction of that city | Babylon. Lu ver. 5, he describes the state of 
hy the Medes and Persians, and the design is] the Babylonians. ‘Chey are represented, first 
the sume ag in the more extended and minute | as preparing the table, making rendly for feasting 
description of the same event in ch. xiii, xiv. ! and revelry, setting the watelt on the watell- 
Whether it was delivered at the sume, or at | tower, and giving themselves up to dissipation ; 
another time, cannot be determined from the and secondly, as suddenly alarmed, and sum- 
prophecy. The purpose, however, of the pro-, moned to prepare for war. He then (ver. 6-9 
phecy is the same as there—to give consolation ' declares the way in which the princes of Baby 
to the Jews who should be carried captive to lon would be roused from their revelry. But i 
that city; to assure them that Babylon would . is described in a very remarkable manner. He 
be destroyed, and that they would be delivered ‘ does not narrate the events, but he represents 
from their long and severe bondage. This is ' himself as directed to appoint a watchman (ver. 
indicated in a brief and graphic manner in ver. ’ 6) to announce what he should see. That watch- 
10, ‘man (ver. 7) sees two chariots—represcuting 

This oracle, or ode, is one of singular beauty. | two nations coming rapidly unward to execute 
It is distinguished for its brevity, energy, and i the orders of God. So rapid is their approach, 
force; for the variety and the rapidity of the j so terrible their march, that the watchman crics 
action, and for the vivid manner in which the | out (ver. 9) that Babylon is fallen, and will be 
events are made to pass before the mind. It is; inevitably destroyed. The prophecy is then 
the language of strong excitement and of alarm ; | closed (ver. 10) hy an address to the afflicted 
language that expresses rapid and important | Jews whom God had ‘threshed,’ or punished 
movements; and language appropriate to great | by sending them captive to Babylon, and with 
vigour of conception and sublimity in descrip-' the declaration that this was intended by the 
tion. In the oracle the prophet supposes him- | Lord of hosts to be declared unto them. The 
self in Babylon, and the events which are de-| whole design of the prophecy, therefore, is to 
scribed are made to pass rapidly in vision (see | console them, and to repeat the assurance given 
Intro. § 7, 4) before him. He first sees (ver. 1) ' inch. niii,, xiv., that Babylon would be destroyed, 
the dreadful storm coming at a distance (the! and that they would be delivered from bondage. 
hostile armies), approaching like a whirlwind ' 
and threatening destruction to everything in its | HE burden of the desert of the 


way. He then (ver. 2) hears God’s direction to seca. As whirlwinds ¢in the 
the invading armics ; represents himself as made | south pass throuch ; so it cometh 
acquainted with the design of the vision, and @ Zev.9.14. 


"x (isle) 1s used here in the sense of t and dependent escape a similar over- 
coast, or maritime country, and ;g | throw and captivity ? All this was 
evidently applied to Palestine, or the designed to show them the folly of trust- 
land of Canaan, which is a narrow | ing in the aid of another nation, and to 
coast lying on the Mediterranean. lead them to put confidence in the God 
That the word is often used in this | of their fathers. 

sense, and may be applied to a mari- CHAPTER XXI. . 
time country, see Notes on ch. xiii. 22;: 1. The burden (sce Note on ch. xiti. 
xli.]. The conuection here requires us | 1). ¥ Of the desert. There have 
to understand it of Palestine. {J Shall becn almust as many interpretations 
say, &c. Shall condemn their own} of this expression, as there have been 
folly in trusting in Egypt, and sceking interpreters. That it means Babylon, 
deliverance there. QJ And how shall ; or the country about Babylon, there 
we escape? They shall be alarmed: can be no doubt ; but the question why 
for their own safety, fur the very nation ! this phrase was applied, has given rise 
on which they had relied had been ‘to a great diversity of opinions. The 
made captive. And when the stronger | term ‘desert’ ("27'9) is usually applied to 
had been subdued, how could the feeble a wilderness, or to 2 comparatively 
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from the desert, from a terrible 
land. a. 
2 A | grievous vision is declared 


unto me; the treacherous «dealer 
laard. @ eh.34.]. 


barren and uncultivated country—a 
place for flocks and herds (Ps. Ixv. 13; 
Jer. ix. 9, &c.); to an actual waste, a 
sandy desert (Isa. xxxii. 15; xxxv. 1); 
nnd particularly to the deserts of Ara- 
bia (Gen. xiv. 6; xvi. 7; Deut. xi. 24). 
It may here be applied to Babylon | 
either historically, as having been once | 
an unreclaimed desert : or by anticipa- 
tion, as descriptive of what it would be 
after it should be destroyed by Cyrus, ' 
or possibly both these ideas may have 
been combined. That it was once a 
desert before it was reclaimed by Semi- 
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dealeth treacherously, and the 
spoiler spoileth. Go up, O Elam; 
besiege, O Media: all the sighing 


thereof have ] made to cease. 
© ch.13.17; Jer.49.34. 


winds. ‘That is, the army comes with 


the rapidity ofa whirlwind. In ch, viii. 
8 (comp. Hab. i. 11), an army is com- 
pared to an overflowing and rapid river. 
q Jn the south. Whirlwinds or tempests 
are often in the Scriptures represented 
as coming from the south, Zech. ix. 14; 
Job xxxvii. 9: 


Out of the south cometh the whirlwind, 
And cold out of the north. 


So Virgil: 


creberque procellis 
Africus— reid, i. 85. 


The deserts of Arabia were situated to 


ramis is the testimony of all history;! the south of Babylon, and the south 


that it is now a vast waste is the united | 
testimony of all travellers. There is; 
every reason to think that a large part | 
of the country about Babylon was for-! 
merly overflowed with water before it 
was reclaimed by dykes ; and as it was 
naturally a waste, when the artificial 
dykes and dams should be removed, it 
would again be a desert. Of the sea 
(09). ‘There has been also much differ- 


ence of opinion in regard to this word. 
But there can be no doubt that it refers 
to the Euphrates, and to the extensive 
region of marsh that was covered by its 
waters. The name ‘sea’ (D9) is not 


unfrequently given to a large river, to 
the Nile, and to the Euphrates (see Note 
on chi, xi. 15; comp. ch. xix. 5). Ilero- 
dotus (i. 184), says, that ‘ Semiramis 
confined the Euphrates within its chan- 
nel by raising great dams against it; for 
before, it overtiowed the whole country 
like asea.’ And Abydenus, in Eusebius, 
(Prepara. Evang., ix. 457) says, respect- 
ing the building of Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that ‘it is reported that all 
this was covered with water, and was 
called a sea’—Aiysras 38 rdvra uty if 
Bevis ida2 tives, Saracowy xarovuivny. 
(Comp. Strabo, Geog. xvi. 9, 10; and 
Arrianus, De Ewpedit, Alexandrt, vii. 
21). Cyrus removed these dykes, re- 
onened the canals, and the waters were 
suffered to remain, and again converted 
the whole country into a vast marsh 
(see Notes onch. xiii., xiv.) FAs ewhirl- 
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winds are described as the winds of tho 
desert. ‘Those winds are represented 
as being so violent as to tear away tho 
tents occupied by a caravan (Pictro 
della Valle, Zravels, vol. iv. pp. 183, 
191), In Job i. 19, the whirlwind is 
represented as coming ‘from the wilder- 
ness ;’ that is, from the desert of Ara- 
bia (comp. Jer. xiii. 24; Hos. xiii. 15). 
q So tt cometh from the desert (sec ch. 
xiii. 4, and the Note on that place). God 
is there represented as collecting tho 
army for the destruction of Babylon 
‘on the mountains,’ and by mountains 
are probably denoted the same as is here 
denoted by the desert. The country of 
the Medes is doubtless intended, which, 
in the view of civilized and refined Baby- 
lon, was an uncultivated region, or a 
vast waste or wilderness. 9] From a 
terrible land. A country rough and 
uncultivated, abounding in forests or 
wastes. 

2. A grievous vision. Marg. as in 
IIeb. ‘ Hard.’ On the word ‘vision,’ 
sce Note on ch. j. 1. The sense here 
is, that the vision which the prophet 
saw was one that indicated great cala- 
mity (ver. 3, 4). J Js declared unto 
me. ‘That is, is caused to pass before 
me, and its meaning is made known to 
me. 4 The treacherous dealer (=3b2h). 
The perfidious, unfaithful people. This 
is the usual signification of tle word ; 
but the connection here does not seem 
to require the signification of treachery 
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8 Therefore 2are my loins filled 
with pains ; pangs have taken hold 


upon me, as the pangs of a woman 
& ch.15.5, 


or perfidy, but of violence. The word 
has this meaning in Hab. ii. 5, and in 
Prov. xi. 3, 6. It refers here to the 
Medes ; and to the fact that oppression 
and violence were now to be exercised 
towards Babylon. Lowth renders this : 
‘The plunderer is plundered, and the destroyer 
is destroyed ;’ 
but the authority for so rendering it is 
doubtful. He seems to suppose that it 
refers to Babylon. ‘The Hebrew evi- 
dently means, that there is to be plun- 
dering and devastation, and that this is 
to be accomplished by a nation accus- 
tomed to it, and which is immediately 
specified ; that is, the united kingdom 
of Media and Persia. The Chaldee 
renders it, ‘ They who bring violence, 
suffer violence ; and the plunderers are 
plundered.’ Jarchi says, that the sense 
of the Ilebrew text according to the 
C haldee is, ‘ Ah! thou who art violent! 
there comes another who will use thee 
with violence ; and thou plunderer, 
another comes who will plunder thee, 
even the Medes and Persians, who will 
destroy and lay waste Babylon.’ But 
the Ilebrew text will not bear this in- 
terpretation. The sense is, that deso- 
lation was about to be produced by a 
nation accustomed to it, and who would 
act towards Babylon in their true char- 
acter. § Go up. ‘This is an address 
of God to Media and Persia (see Note 
on ch. xiii. 17). 9 O Blam. This was 
the name of the country originally pos- 
sessed by the Persians, and was so called 
from Elam a son of Shem (Gen. x. 22). 
Tt was east of the Euphrates, and com- 
prehended properly the mountainous 
countries of Khusistan and Louristan, 
called by the Greek writers E/ymais. 
In this country was Susa or Shushan, 
mentioned in Dan. vili. 2, It is here 
put fur Persia in general, and the call 
on Elam and Media to go up, was a 
call on the united kingdom of the Medes 
and Persians. { Bestege. That is, 
besiege Babylon. §[ O Media (see Note 
on ch. xiii. 17). (] All the sighing 
hereof have I made to cease. This 
has been very differently interpreted by 
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that travaileth: I was bowed down 
at the hearing of i ; I was dismayed 
at the secing of it. 


expositors. Some understand it (as 
Rosenmiiller, Jerome, and Lowth,) as 
designed to be taken in an active sense ; 
that is, all the groaning caused by 
Babylon in her oppressions of others, 
and particularly of God's people, would 
cease. Others refer it to the army of 
the Medes and Persians, as if their 
sighing should be over; i¢., their 
fatigues and labours in the conquest of 
Babylon. Calvin supposes that it 
means that the Lord would be deaf to 
the sighs of Babylon ; that is, he would 
disregard them and would bring upon 
them the threatened certain destruc- 
tion. The probable meaning is that 
suggested by Jerome, that God would 
bring to an end all the sighs and groans 
which Babylon had caused in a world 
suffering under her oppressions (comp. 
ch. xiv. 7, 8). 

3. Therefore. Tn this verse, and the 
following, the prophet represents him- 
self as tn Babylon, and as a witness 
of the calamities which would come 
upon the city. Ie describes the 
sympathy which he feels in her sor- 
rows, and represents himself as deeply 
affected by her calamities. A similar 
description occurred in the pain which 
the prophet represents himself as en- 
during on account of the calamities of 
Moab (see Note on ch. xv. 5; xvi. 11). 
{ My loins (see Note on ch. xvi. 11). 
{i With pain. The word here used 
(mbhbh) denotes properly the pains of 
parturition, and the whole figure is 
taken from that. The sense is, that 
the prophet was filled with the most 
acute sorrow and anguish, in view of 
the calamities which were coming on 
Babylon. That is, the sufferings of. 
Babylon would be indescribably great 
and dreadful (see Nah. ii. 11; Ezek. 
xxx. 4,9). QJwas bowed down. Un- 
der the gricf and sorrow produced b 
these calamities. J At the hearing oF 
it. ‘Che Hebrew may have this sense, 
and mean that these things were made 
to pass before the eye of the prophet, 
and that the sight oppressed him, and 
bowed him down. But more probably 
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4 My ‘heart panted, fearfulness 
affrighted me: the @night of my 
pleasure hath he 2 turned into fear 
ulito me, 


the » in the word ya is to be taken 
privatively, and means, ‘I was so bowed 
down or oppressed that I could not see ; 
I was so dismayed that I could not 
hear ;’ that is, all his senses were taken 
away by tlie greatness of the calamity, 
and by his sympathetic sufferings. A 
similar construction occurs in Ps, ]xix. 
23: ‘Let their eyes be darkened that 
they see not’ (mix) 7.¢., from seeing. 
4. My heart panted. Marg. ‘My 
mind wandered.” The Hebrew word | 


rendered‘ panted ' (gm) meansto wander | 
about ; to stagger ; to be giddy ; and is' 


applied often to one that staggers by | 
being intoxicated. Applied to the heart, ' 
it means that it is disquieted or troubled. | 
The Hebrew word heart here is to be 
taken in the sense of mind. §& The 
night of my pleasure. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the prophet here refers to 
the night of revelry and riot in which 
Babylon was taken. The prophet calls 
it the night of Azs pleasure, because he 
represents himself as being tz Babylon 
when it should be taken, and therefore 
uses such language as an inhabitant 
of Babylon would use. Zhey would call 
it the night of their pleasure, because it 
was set apart to feasting and revelry. 
{ Hath he turned into fear. God has 
made it a night of consternation and 
alarm. The prophet here refers to the fact 
that Babylon would be taken by Cyrus 
during that night,and that consternation | 
and alarm would suddenly pervade the ' 
affrighted and guilty city (see Dan. v).! 
5. Prepare the table. This verse is 
one of the most striking and remarkable 
that occurs in this prophecy, or indeed 
in any part of Isaiah. It is language. 
supposed to be spoken in Babylon. The 
first direction—perhaps supposed to be 
that of the king—is to prepare the table. 
for the feast. Then follows a direction | 
to set a watch—to make the city safe, ' 
60 that they might revel without fear. | 
Then a command to eat and drink: and 
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5 Prepare the table, watch in 
the watch-tower, eat, drink: arise, 
ye princes, and anoint the shield. 

1 or, my mind wandered, &Dan.5.5,&0. 2 pes. 


prepare for a defence. The table here 
refers to a feast—that impious feast 
mentioned in Dan. v. in the night in 
which Babylon was taken, and Belshaz- 
zar slain. Herodotus (i. 195), Xenophor 
(Cy. 7, 5), and Daniel (v.) all agree in 
the account that Babylon was taken in 
the night in which the king and his 
nobles were engaged in feasting and 
revelry. The words of Xenophon are, 
‘But Cyrus, when he heard that thero 
was to be such a feast in Babylon, in 
which all the Babylonians would drink 
and revel through the whole night, on 
that night, as soon as it began to grow 
dark, taking many men, opened the 
dams into the river ;’ that is, he opened 
the dykes which had been made by 
Semiramis and her successors to confine 
the waters of the Euphrates to one 
channel, and suffered the waters of the 
Euphrates again to flow over the country 
so that he could enter Babylon beneath 
its wall in the channel of the river. 
Xenophon has also given the address of 
Cyrus to the soldiers. ‘Now,’ says he, 
‘let us go against theri. Many of them 
are asleep; many of them are intoxi- 
cated; and all of them are unfit for 
battle (a&civraxee).’ Herodotus says 
(1. 191), ‘ It wasa day of festivity among 
them, and while the citizens were en- 
gaged in dance and merriment, Babylon 
was, for the first time, thus taken.’ 
Compare the account in Daniel v. 
{| Watch in the watch-tower. Place a 
guard so that the city shall be secure. 
Babylon had on its walls many towers, 
placed at convenient distances(see Notes 
on ch. xili.), in which guards were 
stationed to defend the city, and to give 
the alarm on any approach of an enemy. 
Xenophon has given a similar account 
of the taking of the city: ‘ They having 
arranged their guards, drank until light,’ 
The annexed group of oriental watch- 
towers is introduced here for the purpose 
of illustrating a general subject often 
referred to in the Scriptures, { Eat, 


then immediately a sudden order, as | drink. Give yourselves to revelry during 
if alarmed at an unexpceted attack, | the night (see Dan. v.) § Arise, ye 
to arise and anoint the shield, and to! princes. This language indicates sudden 
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alarm, It is the language either of the 
prophet, or more probably of the king 
of Babylon, alarmed at the sudden ap- 
proach of the enemy, and calling upon 
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his nobles to arm themselves and make, 
a defence. ‘The army of Cyrus entered 
Babylon by two div!sions—one on the 
north where the waters of the Euphrates 


Group oF OnreNnraL Watci Towrns, SELECTED FROM EXAMPLES IN TIIE TOWNS OF 


LOWER 


entered the city, and the other by tlie | 


channel of the Euphrates on the south. 
Knowing that the city was given up to 
revelry on that night, they had agreed 
to imitate the sound of the revellers 
until they should assemble around the 
royal palace in the centre of the city. 
They did so. When the king heard the 
noise, supposing that it was the sound 


Eayrt. 


of a drunken mob, he ordered the gates 
of the palace to be opened to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance. When 
they were thus opened, the army of 
Cyrus rushed in, and made an imme- 
diate attack on all who were within. It 
is to this moment that we may suppose 
the prophet here refers, when the king, 
aroused and alarmed, would call on his 
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6 For thus hath the Lorp said| couple of horsemen, a chariot of 
unto me, Go, set a watchman, let| asses, and a chariot of camels; 


him declare what he seeth. 
7 And he saw a chariot with a 


nobles to arm themselves for battle (see 


Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, p. 153, 
Ed. Andover, 1828). {[ Anotnt the 
shield. ‘That is, prepare for battle. 
Gesenius supposes that this means to 
rub over the shield with oil to make the 
leather more supple and impenetrable 
(comp. 2 Sam. i. 21). The Chaldee 
renders it, ‘ Fit, and polish your arms.’ 
The LXX. ‘ Prepare shields.’ Shields 
were instruments of defence prepared 
to ward off the spears and arrows of an 
enemy in battle. They were usually 
made of a rim of brass or wood, and 
over this was drawn a covering of the 
skin of an ox or other animal in the 
manner of a drum-head with us. Oc- 


ANCIENT LEATHER SHIELDS. 


casionally the hide of a rhinoceros or an 
elephant was used. Burckhardt ( 7ravels 
tz Nubia) says that the Nubians use the 
hide of the hippopotamus for the making 
of shields. But whatever skin might 
be used, it was necessary occasionally 
to rub it over with oil lest it should be- 
come hard, and crack, or lest it should 
become so rigid that an arrow or a sword 
would easily break through it. Jarchi 
says, that ‘shields were made of skin, 
and that they anointed them with the 
oil of olive.’ The sense is, ‘ Prepare 
your arms! Make ready for battle !’ 

6. Go, set a watchman. ‘This was 
snid to Isaiah in the vision. Ie repre- 
sents himself as in Babylon, and as 
hearing God command him to set a 
watchman on the watch-tower who would 
announce what was to come to pass, All 
this is designed merely to bring the 
manner of the destruction of the city 
more vividly before the eye. 


and he hearkened diligently with 
heed. 


7. And he saw a chariot with a couple 


of horsemen. This passage is very 
obscure from the ambiguity of the word 
a0 (rékhébh)—‘ chariot.’ Gesenius 
contends that it should be rendered 
‘cavalry,’ and that it refers to cavalry 
two abreast hastening to the destruction 
of the city. The word 235 denotes pro- 


perly a chariot or waggon (Judg. y. 28); 
a collection of waggons (2 Chron. i. 14; 
vill. 6; ix. 25); and sometimes refers to 
the horses or men attached to a chariot. 
‘David houghed all the chariots’ (2 Sam. 
viii. 4); that is, all the horses belonging 
tothem. ‘ David killed of the Syrians 
seven hundred chariots’ (2 Sam. x. 18); 
that is, all the men belonging to seven 
hundred chariots. According to the 
present Masoretic pointing, the word 
=27 dees not mean, perhaps, anything 
clse than a chariot strictly, but other 
forms of the word with the same letters 
ilenote riders or cavalry. Thus, the 
word 325 denotes a horseman (2 Kings 


ix. 17); a charioteer or driver of a 
chariot (1 Kings xxii. 34; Jer. li, 21), 


The verb33" meansio ride, and is usually 


applied to riding on the backs of horses 
or camels; and the sense here is, that 
the watchman saw a riding, or persons 
riding two abreast ; that is, cavalry, or 
men borne on horses, and camels, and 
asses, and hastening to attack the city. 
{ With @ couple of horsemen. The 
word ‘couple’ (2% tzemédh) means 
properly a yoke or patr; and it means 
here that the cavalry was seen tn pairs, 
i.é., two abreast. § A chariot of asses. 
Or rather, as above, a riding on asses 
—an approach of men in this manner 
to battle. Asses were formerly used in 
war where horses could not be procured. 
Thus Strabo (xv. 2, 14) says of the in- 
habitants of Caramania, ‘Many use 
asses for war in the want of horses,’ 
And Ilerodotus (iv. 129) says expressly 
that Darius Iystaspes employed asses 
in a battle with the Scythians. | And 
a chariot of camels. A riding on camels, 
Camels also were used in war, perhaps 
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8 And he cried, 1A lion: My 
lord, I stand continually upon the 
watch-tower in “the day-time, and 
I am set in my ward ? whole nights ; 

9 And, behold, here cometh a 


1 or, as a tion. 
@ Hab.3.1. 3 or, every night. 
usually to carry the baggage (see Diod. 
ii. 54; iii. 44; Livy, xxxvii. 40; Strabo, 
xvi. 3). They are used for all purposes 
of burden in the East, and particularly 
in Arabia. 
8. And he cried, A lion. Marg.‘ As 
a lion.’ This is the correct rendering, 
The particle 5 —‘as,’ is not unfre- 
quently omitted (see Isa. ]xii. 5; Ps. 
xi. 1). That is, ‘I see them approach 
with the fierceness, rapidity, and terror 
of a lion’ (comp. Rev. x. 3). My 
lord, I stand continually upon the 
watch-tower. This is the speech of the 
watchman, and is addressed, not to JE- 
rovaH, but to him that appointed him. 
It is designed to show the diligence with 
which he had attended to the object for 
which he was appointed. He had been 
unceasing in his observation ; and the 
result was, that now at length he saw 
the enemy approach like a lion, and it 
was certain that Babylon now must fall. 
The language here used has a striking 
resemblance to the opening of the Aga- 
memnon of Aeschylus ; being the speech 
of the watchman, who had been very 
long upon his tower looking for the 
sienal which should make known that 
Troy had fallen. It thus commences: 
‘For ever thus! O keep me not, ye gods, 
Yor ever thus, fixed in the lonely tower 
Of Atreus’ palace, from whose height I gaze 
O’crwatched and weary, like a night-dog, still 
Fixed to my post; meanwhile the rolling year 
Aloves on, and I my wakeful vigils kee 
By the cold star-lignt sheen of sprngled skies.’ 
Symmons, quoted in the Pictorial Bible. 
q J am set in my ward. My place 
where one keeps watch. It does not 
mean that he was confined or imprisoned, 
but that he had kept his watch station 
(riszce from “2B. to watch, to keep, to 
attend to). G Whole nights. Mare. 
‘Every night.’ It means that he had 
not left his post day or night. 
9. And, behold—a chariot of men. 
This } lace shows that the word ‘chariot’ 
(323) may denote something else than 
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chariot of men, with a couple of 
horsemen. And he answered and 
said, Babylon 4is fallen, is fallen ; 
and ¢all the graven images of her 
gods he hath broken unto the 


ground. 


& Jer,51.8,&c.; Rev.14.8, © Jer.50,3. 


& Waggon or carriage, as a chariot drawn 
by men cannot be intended. ‘The sense 
ean be expressed, perhaps, by the word 
riding, ‘I see a riding of men approach ;’ 
that is, I see cavalry drawing near, or 
en riding and hastening to the battle. 
{ With a couple of horsemen. The 
word ‘with’ is not in the Hebrew. The 
meaning is, ‘I see a riding of men, or 
eavalry; and they come in pairs, or two 
abreast.’ A part of the sentence is to 
be supplied from ver. 7. He saw not 
only horsemen, but riders on asses and 
camels. | And he answered. That is, 
the watchman answered. The word 
‘answer,’ in the Scriptures, means often 
merely to commence a discourse after 
an interval ; to begin to speak (Job iii. 
2; Dan. ii. 26; Acts v.8). {J Babylon 
is fallen. That is, her ruin is certain. 
Such a mighty army is drawing near, 
and they approach so well prepared for 
battle, that the ruin of Babylon is in- 
evitable. The repetition of this declara- 
tion that ‘ Babylon is fallen,’ denotes em- 
phasis and certainty. Comp. Ps. xcii. 9: 

For lo, thine enemics, O Lord, 

For lo, thine encemics shall perish. 
Ps. xciii. 3: 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord; 

The floods have lifted up their waves, 
A similar description is given of the 
fall of Babylon in Jer. 1. 32; Ji. 8; and 
John has copied this description in the 
account of the overthrow of the mysti- 
cal Babylon (Rev. xviii. 1, 2). Baby- 
lon was distinguished for its pride, arro- 
gance, and haughtiness. It became, 
therefore, the emblem of all that is 
haughty, and as such is used by John 
in the Apocalypse ; and as such it was 
a most striking emblem of the pride, 
arrogance, haughtiness, and oppression 
which have always been evinced by 
Papal Rome. J And all the graven 
images. Babylon was celebrated for 
its idolatry, and perhaps was the placo 
where the worship of idols commenced. 


854 


10 O my threshing, and the! corn 
of my floor: that which I have 
heard of the Lorp of hosts, the 
God of Israel, have I ¢declared 
unto you. 


ANALYSIS OF VER. 11, 12.—viston XVII. 


Dumah, or Iduimea. 

TuIs prophecy is very obscure. It comprises 
but two verses. When it was delivered, or on 
what occasion, or what was its design, it is not 
easy to determine. Its brevity has contributed 
much to its obscurity; nor, amidst the variety 
of interpretutions which have been proposed, is 
it possible to ascertain with entire certainty the 
true explanation. Perhaps no portion of the 
Scriptures, of equal length, has been subjected 
to a greater variety of exposition. It is not the 
design of these Notes to go at length into 
detail of opinions which have been proposed, 
but to state as accurately as possible the sense 
of the prophet. Those who wish to see at 

1 son. @ Eze.3.17-19; Acts 20,26,27. 


The principal god worshipped there was 
Belus, or Bel (see Note on ch. xlvi. 1). 
q Are broken, &c. That is, shall be 
destroyed ; or, in spite of its idols, the 
whole city would be ruined. 

10. O my threshing. The words ‘to 
thresh,’ ‘to tread down,’ é&c., are often 
used in the Scriptures to denote punish- 
ments inflicted on the enemies of God. 
An expression likes this occurs in Jer. 
li. 88, in describing the destruction of 
Babylon: ‘The daughter of Babylon 
is like a threshing floor; it is time to 
thresh her.’ In regard to the mode 
of threshing among the Ilebrews, and 
the pertinency of this image to the de- 
struction of the enemies of God, see 
Note on Isa. xxviii. 27. Lowth, to- 
gether with many others, refers this to 
Babylon, and regards it as an address 
of God to Babylon in the midst of her 
punishment: ‘O thou, the object on 
which I shall exercise the severity of 
my discipline ; that shall lie under my 
afilicting hand like corn spread out 
upon the floor to be threshed out and 
winnowed, to separate the- chaff from 
the wheat.’ But the expression can 
be applied with more propricty to the 
Jews; and may be regarded as the 
language of tenderness addressed by 
God through the prophet to his people 
when they should be oppressed and 
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length the opinions which have been entertained 
on this prophecy, will find them detailed in 
Vitringa and others. 

The prophecy relates evidently to Idumea. 
It stands in connection with that immediately 
preceding respecting Babylon, and it is prob- 
able that it was delivered at that time. It has 
the appearance of being a reply by the prophet 
to language of insult or taunting from the Idu- 
means, and to have been spoken when calamities 
were coming rapidly on the Jews. But it is 
not certain that that was the time or the occa. 
sion. It is certain only that it is « prediction 
of calamity succeeding to prosperity—perhaps 
prosperity coming to the afflicted Hebrews in 
Babylon, and of calamity to the taunting Idu- 
means, who had exulted over their downfall and 
captivity, and who are represented as sneeringly 
inquiring of the prophet what was the prospect 
in regard to the Jews. This is substantially 
the view given by Vitringa, Rosenmuller, and 
Gesenius. 

According to this interpretation, the scene is 
laid in the time of the Babylonish captivity. 
The prophet is represented as having been 


broken down in Babylon: ‘O thou, 
my people, who hast been afflicted and 
crushed; who hast been under my 
chastening hand, and reduced to these 
calamities on account of your sins; 
hear what God has spoken respecting 
the destruction of Babylon, and your 
consequent certain deliverance.’ Thus 
it is the language of consolation; and 
is designed, like the prophecies in ch. 
Xiil., xiv., to comfort the Jews, when 
they should be in Babylon, with the 
certainty that they would be delivered. 
The language of tenderness in which 
the address is couched, as well as the 
connection, seems to demand this in- 
terpretation. QJ And the corn of my 
floor. Heb. ‘The son of my thresh- 
ing floor’-—~a Hebraism for grain that 
was on the floor to be threshed. ‘The 
word ‘son’ is often used in this peculiar 
manner among the Hebrews (see Note 
on Matt.i.1). QF That which I have 
heard, &c. This shows the scope or 
design of the whole prophecy—to de- 
clare to the Jews the destruction that 
would come upon Babylon, and their 
own consequent deliverance, It was 
important that they should be assurvd 
of that deliverance, and hence Isaiah 
repeats his predictions, and minutely 
states the manner in which their rescue 
would be accomplished. 
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placed on a watch-tower long and anxiously 
looking for the issue. It is night; ¢¢., it isa 
time of calamity, darkness, and distress. In 
this state of darkness and obscurity, some one 
is represented as calling to the prophet from 
Idumea, and tauntingly inquiring, what of the 
night, or what the prospect was. He asks, 
whether there was any prospect of deliverance ; 
or whether these calamities were to continue, 
and perhaps whether Idumea was also to be 
involved in them with the suffering Jews. To 
this the prophet answers, that the morning 
began to dawn—that there was a prospect of 
deliverance. But he adds that calumity was 
also coming ;—calamity probably to the nation 
that made the inquiry—to the land of Idumea 
—perhaps calamity that should follow the de- 
liverance of the Hebrew captives, who would 
thus be enabled to inflict vengeance on Edom, 
and to overwhelm it in punishment. The 
morning dawns, says the watchman; but there 
is darkness still beyond. Light is cominy— 
but there is night also: light for us—darkness 
for you. Tlis interpretation is strengthened 
by a remarkable coincidence in an independent 
source, and which I have not seen noticed, in 
the 187th Psalm. The irritated and excited 
feelings of the captive Jews against Edom; their 
indignation at the course which Edom pursued 
when Jerusalem was destroyed ; and their desire 
of vengeance, are all there strongly depicted, 
and accord with this interpretation, which sup- 
poses the prophet to say that the glad morning 
of the deliverance 6f the Jews would be suc- 
ceeded by a dark night to the taunting Idu- 
mean, The feelings of the captured and exiled 
Jews were expressed in the following language 
in Babylon (Ps. cxxxvii. 7):— 

Remember, O JEHOVAH, the children of Edom 

in the day of Jerusalem ; 
bib said, Rase it, rase it, even to the founda- 
on. 

That is, we desire vengeance on Idumea, who 
joined with our enemies when Jerusaicm was 
destroyed; and when Jerusalem shall be again 
rebuilt, we pray that they may be remembered, 
and that punishment may be inflicted on them 
for exulting over our calamities. The watchman 
adds, that if the Idumean was disposed to inquire 
further, he could. The result could be easily 
ascertained. It was clear, and the watchman 
would be disposed to give the information. But 
he adds, ‘return, come;’ perhaps meaning, 


11. The burden (see Note on ch. xiii. 


1). This word ‘ burden’ naturally Jeads 
to the supposition that calamity in some 
form was contemplated in the prophecy. 
This is also indicated in the prophecy 
by the word ‘night.’ 4 Of Dumah. 
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‘repent; then come and receive an answer;’-— 
denoting that if the Idumeans wished a favour- 
able auswer, they should repent of their treat- 
ment of the Jews in their calamities, and that 
then a condition of safety and prosperity would 
be promised them. 

As there is considerable variety in the ancient 
versions of this prophecy, and as it is brief, they 
may be presented to advantage at a single view, 
The Vulgate does not differ materially from the 
Hebrew. ‘The following are some of the other 


versions ¢ 


Septuagint. 

The vision of Idumea. 
—Untome he called out 
of Seir, Guard the for- 
tresses — (Syrdooers 
iwcaguc). L guard 
morning and night. If 
you inquire, inquire, 
and dwellwith me. In 
the grove (Seupeas) thou 
shalt lie down, and in 
the way of Dedan 
(Aadéy), 


Chaldee. 


The burden of the 
i ¢ of  matediction 
which t3 coming upon 
Duma.—He cries to me 
from heaven, O pro- 
phet, prophesy ; O pro- 
phet, prophesy to them 
of what is to come. 
The prophet — said, 
There is a reward to 


the just, and revenge to 
the unjust. If you will 
be converted, be con- 
verted while you can 
be converted. 


Syriac. 

The burden of Drona. 
—The nightly watch- 
man calls to me out of 
Seir. And the watch- 
man said, The morning 
cometh and also the 
night. If ye will in- 
quire, inquire, and then 
at length come. 


Arabic. 

«f prophecy respect- 
ing toa aud Seir, the 
sous of Esau.—Call me 
from Seir. Keep the 
towers. Guard thyself 
morhing and evening. 
{f you inquire, inquire. 


It is evident, from this variety of translation, 
that the ancient interpreters felt that the pro. 
phecy was enigmatical and difficult. It is not 
easy, in a prophecy so brief, and where tlicre is 
scarcely any clue to lead us to the historical 
facts, to give an interpretation that shall be 
entirely satisfactory and unobjectionable. Per- 
haps the view given above may be as little linble 
to objection as any one of the numerous inter- 
pretations which have been proposed. 


11 The burden of Dumah. He 
ealleth to me out of Seir, Watch- 
man, what of the night? Watch- 
man, what of the night ? 

@1Ch.1.30; Jer.49.7,8¢,; Eze.35.2,&¢.; Ob.1,d¢. 


Dumah (7257) is mentioned in Gen. 
xxv. 14, and 1 Chron. i. 30, as one of 
the twelve sons of Ishmael. It is 
known that those sons settled in Ara- 
bia, and that the Arabians derive their 
origin from Ishmael. The name 
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¢‘Dumah,’ therefore, properly denotes 
one of the wandering tribes of the 
Ishmaelites. The LXX. evidently read 
this as if it had been piag—Edom or 


Idumea—’DBouzaiz, Jakut mentions 
two places in Arabia to which the name 
‘Dumah’ is given, Dumah Irak, and 
Dumah Felsen. The former of these, 
which Gesenius supposes is the place 
here intended, lies upon the borders of 
the Syrian desert, and is situated in a 
valley seven days’ journey from Damas- 
cus, according to Abulfeda, in lon. 45° 
E.; and in lat. 29° 30’ N; and about 
three and a half days’ journey from 
Medina. Niebuhr mentions Dumah 
as a station of the Wehabites (see 
Gesenius, Comm. i loc.) There can 
be little doubt that the place referred 
to is situated on the confines of the 
Arabian and Syrian deserts, and that 
it is the place called by the Arabians 
Duma the stony, or Syrian Duma 
(Robinson’s Calmct). It has a fortress, 
and is a place of strength. Jerome 
says, ‘ Duma is not the whole province 
of Idumea, but is a certain region which 
lies toward the south, and is twenty 
miles distant from a city of Palestine 
called Eleutheropolis, near which are 
the mountains of Seir.’ It is evident 
from the prophecy itself that Idumea 
is particularly reterred to, for the pro- 
phet immediately adds, that the voice 
came to him from mount ‘ Seir,’ which 
was the principal mountain of Idumea. 
Why the name ‘Dumah’ is used to 
designate that region has been a matter 
on which critics have been divided. 
Vitringa supposes that it is by a play 
upon the word ‘Dumah,’ because the 
word may be derived from 0°'t (démédim) 
to be silent, to be still; and that it is 
used to denote the silence, or the night, 
which was about to come upon Idumea ; 
that is, the calamity of which this was 
a prediction. Kocher supposes that 
the prophet used the word denoting 


‘stlence’ (m247) by a paranomasia, 


and by derision for o°"x, as if Idumea 


was soon to be reduced to silence, or to 
destruction, Idumea, or the country 
of Edom, is frequently referred to by 
the prophets (sce Jer. xlix. 7-10, 12-18 ; 
Ezek. xxxv. 1-4, 7, 9, 14, 15; Joel iii. 
19; Amos i. 11; Obad. 2-18; Mal. i. 
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3, 4)—For a description of Idumea, 
and of the prophecies respecting it, see 
Notes on Isa. xxxiv. J He cailleth. 
Onc calleth; there is a voice heard by 
me from Scir. Lowth renders it, «A 
voice crieth unto me.’ But the sense 
is, that the prophet hears one crying, 


or calling (xp) to him from the distant 


mountain. § Unto ane. The prophet 
Isaiah. § Out of Seir. The name 
‘Seir’ was given to a mountainous 
tract or region of country that stretched 
along from the southern part of the 
Dead Sea, to the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea, terminating near Ezion-geber. 
Mount Hor formed a part of this range 
of mountains. Esau and his descend- 
ants possessed the mountains of Seir, 
and hence the whole region obtained 
the name of Edom or Idumea. Mount 
Seir was anciently the residence of the 
Horites (Gen. xiv. 6), but Esau made 
war upon them and destroyed them 
(comp. Gen. xxxvi. 8, 9; Deut. ii. 5, 12). 
Here it is put for the country of Tdumea, 
and the sense is, that the whole land, 
or the inhabitants of the land, are heard 
by the prophet in a taunting manner 
asking him what of the night. {| Watch- 
man (sce Note on ver.6). ‘The prophet 
Tsaiah is here referred to (comp. ch. lii. 
8; lvi. 10). He is represented as being 
in the midst of the calamities that had 
come upon Judea, and as gry his 
station in desolate Jerusalem, and lool- 
ing for the signs of returning day. The 
eye is turned towards the east—the 
source whence light comes, and whence 
the exiles would return to their own 
land. Thus anxiously waiting for the 
indications of mercy to his desolate 
country, he hears this taunting voice 
from Idumea, asking him what was the 
prospect? what evidence there was 
of returning prosperity? {| What of 
the night ? (comp. Ilab. ii. 1). ‘How 
stands the night? What is the pro- 
spect? What have you to announce 
respecting the night? Ifow much of 
it is passed? And what is the prospect 
of the dawn?’ ‘Night’ here is the 
emblem of calamity, affliction, oppres- 
sion, as it often is in the Scriptures 
(comp. Job xxxv. 10; Mic. iii. 6); and 
it refers here probably to the calamities 
which had come upon Judea. The 
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12 The watchman said, The 
morning cometh, and also the nicht: 


inquiry is, How much of that calamity 


had passed? What was the prospect ? 
Ifow long was it to continue? How 
far was it to spread? The inquiry is 
repeated here to denote intensity or 
emphasis, manifesting the deep interest 
which the inquirer had in the result, 
or designed to give emphasis and point 
to the cutting taunt. 

12. The watchman said. Or rather 
satth ; indicating that this is the answer 
which the prophet returned to the in- 
quiry from Idumea. { The morning 
cometh. There are signs of approach- 
ing day. The ‘morning’ here is an 
emblem of prosperity ; as the light of 
the morning succeeds to the darkness 
of the night. This refers to the deliv- 
erance from the captivity of Babylon, 
and is to be supposed as having been 
spoken near the time when that cap- 
tivity was at an end ;—or nearly at 
break of day after the long night of 
their bondage. This declaration is to 
be understood as referring to a different 
people from those referred to in the 
expression which immediately follows— 
‘and also the night.’ ‘The morning 
cometh ’—to the captive Jews; ‘and 
also the night ’—to some other people— 
to wit, the Idumeans, It might mean 
that the morning was to be succeeded 
by a time of darkness to the same 
people; Lut the connection seems to 
demand that we understand it of others. 
q] And also the night. A time of 
calamity and affliction. This is em- 
phatic. It refers to the Idumeans. 
‘The morning cometh to the captive 
Jews; it shall be closely succeeded by a 
nisht—a time of calamity—to the 
taunting Idumeans.’—During the cap- 
tivity of the Jews in Babvlon, the Idu- 
means invaded and took possession 
of the southern part of Judea. The 
prophet here refers to the fact, perhaps, 
that on the return of the Jews to their 
native Jand, they would revenge this 
by expelling them, and by intlicting 
punishment on the land of Edum. For 
a full proof that calamities came upon 
the land of Idumea, see Keith On the 
Prophecies, Art. Idumea, and Notes on 
Isa, xxxiv.) Q Lf ye will inquire, in- 
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if ye will inquire, inquire ye: return, 
come. 


quire ye. If you choose to ask anything 


further in regard to this, youcan. The 
sense is probably this : ‘ You Idumeans 
have asked respecting the night in deri- 
sion and reproach. An answer has been 
given somewhat agreeably to that in- 
quiry. But if you seriously wish to 
know anything further respecting the 
destiny of your land, you can ask me 
(Isaiah) or any other prophet, and it 
will be known. But ask. it in serious- 
ness and earnestness, and with a suitable 
regard for the prophetic character and 
for God. And especially if you wish a 
more favourable answer to your inquiries, 
it is to be obtained only by forsaking sin 
and turning to God, and then you may 
come with the hope of a brighter pro- 
spect for the future.’ The design of 
this is, therefore—(1) to reprove them 
for the manner in which they had asked 
the question ; (2) to assure them that 
God was willing to direct humble and 
scrious inquirers; and (3) to show in 
what way a favourable answer could 
be obtained—to wit, by repentance. 
And this is as true of sinners now as 
it was then. They often evince the 
reproachful and taunting spirit which 
the Idumeans did. They hear only a 
similar response—that prosperity and 
happiness await the Christian, though 
now in darkness and affliction; and 
that calamity and destruction are be- 
fore the guilty. They might have the 
sane answer—an answer that God 
would bless them and save them, if 
they would inquire ina humble, serious, 
and docile manner. {J Return. ‘Turn 
from your sins; come back to God, 
and show respect for him and his de- 
clarations. Come. Then come and 
you shall be accepted, and the watch- 
man will also announce morning as 
about to dawn on you.—This seems to 
be the sense of this very dark and diffi- 
cult prophecy. It is brief, enigmatical, 
and obscure. Yet it is beautiful ; and 
if the sense above given be correct, it 
contains most weighty and important 
truth—alike for the afilicted and per- 
seculed friends, and the persecuting 
and taunting foes of God. With refer- 
ence to the interpretation here pro- 
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ANALYSIS OF VER. 18~-17.—VISION XVII. | 


Arabia. 

THE remainder of this chapter is occupied 
with a single prophecy respecting Arabia. It 
was probably delivered about the time that the 
former was uttered—during the reign of Heze- 
kiah, and before the invasion of Sennacherib. 
It had reference, I suppose, to Sennacherib ; and 
was designed to foretell the fact that, either in his 
march to attack Judea, or on his return from 
Egypt, he would pass through Arabia, and per- 
haps oppress and overthrow some of their clans. 
At all events, it was to be fulfilled within a year 
a‘ter it was uttered (ver. 16), and refers to some 
foreign invasion that was to come upon thicir 
land. Rosennuiller supposes that it relates to 
the same period as the prophecy in Jer. xlix. 
28, sq., and refers to the time when Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent Nebuzaradan to overran the 
lands of the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Philistines, the Arabians, the Idumeans, and 
others who had revolted from him, and who had 
formed an alliance with Zedekiah. 

The sentiment of the prophecy is simple— 
that within a year the country of Arabia would 
be overrun by a foreign enemy. The form and 


posed, which supposes, as will have 


been seen—(1) a state of excited feel- 
ing on the part of the Jews towards 
the Idumeans, for the part which they 


took in the destruction of their city ; | 


(2) the prospect of speedy deliverance 
to the Jews in Babylon; and (3) a 
consequent desolation and vengeance 
on the Idumeans for the feelings which 
they had manifested in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, see the prophecy of Oba- 
diah, ver. 8-21 :-— 


Shall I not in that day, saith the Lorn, 

Even destroy the wise men out of Edom, 

And understanding out of the mount of Esau? 

And at mighty men, O ‘Teman, sliuli be dis- 
mayed, 

Tu the end that every one of the mount of Esan 
may be cut off by slaugliter. 

For thy violence against thy brother Jacob 
shame shall cover thee, 

And thou shalt be cut off for ever. 

Tu the day that thou stoodest on the other side; 

In the day that the stranger carried away cap- 
tive his forces; 

And foreigners entered into lis gates, and cast 
lots upon Jerusalem; 

Even thou wast as one of them. 

But tliou shouldest not have looked on the day 
of thy brother in the day that he became a 
stranger ; 

Neither stiouldest thou have rejoiced over the chil- 
dren of Judah in the day of their destruction ; 

Neither shouldest thou have spoken proudly in 


the day of distress. 
2 * * 


# * 
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manner of the prophecy is highly poetic and 
beautiful. The imeges are drawn from customs 
and habits which pertain to the Arabians, and 
which characterize them tothisday. Inver. 13, 
the prophecy opens with a declaration that the 
caravans that were accustomed to pass peacefully 
through Arabia would be arrested by the appre- 
hension of war. They would seek a place of 
refuge in the forests and fastnesses of the land. 
Thither also the prophet sees the Arabians 
flocking, as if to exercise the rites of hospitality, 
and to minister to the wants of the oppressed 
and weary travellers. But the reasons why 
they are there, the prophet sees to be that they 
are oppressed and driven out of their land by a 
foreign invader, and they also seck the same 
places of security and of refuge (ver. 14, 15). 
All this would be accomplished within a year 
(ver. 16); and the result would be, that the 
inhabitants of Arabia would be greatly dimin- 
ished (ver. 17). 


18 The burden upon Arabia. 
In the forest in Arabia shall ye 
lodge, O ye travelling companies 
of Dedanim. 


For the day of the Loxp is near upon all the 
heathen ; 
As thou hast done, it shall he done unto thee; 
es reward shall return upon thine own head, 
c. 


In this prophecy these circumstances 
are all to be found: (1) The hostility 
of the Edomites against Jerusalem, 
and the part which they took in the 
, destruction of the city, in ver. 10-14; 
, (2) the fact of the deliverance of the 
‘Jews from captivity, in ver. 17; (3) 
ithe consequent vengeance upon the 
Idumeans (ver. 18-21). This remark- 
-able coincidence in an independent 
: prophecy is a strong circumstance to 
iprove that the interpretation above 
proposed is correct. In regard to the 
. general reasons for the interpretation 
here proposed, and the lessons which 
the prophecy is fitted to convey, I may 
'be permitted to refer to my Practical 
Sermons, pp. 325-341. 

13. Lhe burden (see Note on ch, xiii. 
1). QJ Upon Arabia (asy93). This is 
an unusual form. ‘The title of the 
prophecies is usually without the 2, 
rendered ‘upon.’ Lowth supposes this 
whole title to be of doubtful authority, 
chiefly because it Is wanting in most 
MSS. of the LXX. The LXX. connect 
it with the preceding prophecy respect- 
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ing Dumah, and make this a continu- 
ance of that. The preposition (2)— 
‘upon,’ means here respecting, concern- 


tng, and is used instead of dy, as in Zech. 


ix. 1. Arabia is a well-known country 
of western Asia, lying south and south- 
east of Judea. It was divided into 
three parts, Arabia Deserta, on the 
east; Arabia Petrea, lying south of 
Judea; and Arabia Felix, lying still 
further south. What part of Arabia 
is here denoted it may not be easy to 
determine. It is probable that it was 
Arabia Petrea, because this lay between 
Judea and Egypt, and would be exposed 
to invasion by the Assyrians should they 
invade Egypt; and because this part 
of Arabia furnished, more than the 
others, such retreats and fastnesses as 
are mentioned in ver. 13-15. J Jn the 
forest ("y22). The word ("9) ‘ forest’ 
usually denotes a grove, a collection of 
trees. But it may mean here, any 
place of refuge from a pursuing foe; a 
region of thick underwood ; an uncul- 
tivated, inaccessible place, where they 
would be concealed from an invading 
enemy. The word rendered ‘forest ’ 
is commonly supposed to mean a forest 
in the sense in which that word is now 
used by us, meaning an extensive wood 
—a large tract of land covered with 
trees. Itis doubtful, however, whether 
the word is so used in the Bible. ‘The 
Rev. Eli Smith stated to me that he 
had visited several of the places in 
Palestine to which the word ("9%) ‘forest’ 
or ‘grove’ is given, and that he was 
satistied that there never was a forest 
there in our use of the word. The same 
word vaar—the » not being used to 
begin a word in Arabic, but the 4 being 
used jnstead of it—occurs often in 
Arabic. It means, as used by the 
Arabs, a rough, stony, impassable place; 
a place where there are no roads ; whicli 
is inaccessible; and which is a safe 
retreat for robbers—and it is not im- 
probable that the word is so used here. 
{ Jn Arabia (a293). The LXX., the 
Vulgate, and the Chaldee, understand 
this of the evening— in the evening.’ 
The word 3*9, with different points from 


those which the Masorites have used 
dere, means evening, but there is no 
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necessity of departing from the trans- 
lation in our English version. The 
sense would not be materially affected 
whichever rendering should be preferred. 
{ Shall ye lodye. Shall you pass the 
night. ‘This is the usual signification 
of the word. But here it may be taken 
in a larger sense, as denoting that 
they would pitch their tents there, or 
that they would seek a refuge there. 
The sense I suppose to be this : ‘O ye 
travelling caravans of Dedan! Ye were 
accustomed to pass through Arabia, and 
to find a safe and hospitable entertain- 
ment there. But now, the Arabians 
shall be overrun by a foreign enemy ; 
they shall be unable to show you hospi- 
tality, and to insure your safety in 
their tents, and for fear of the enemy 
still in the land you will be obliged to 
seek a lodging in the inaccessible 
thickets of the forests,’ The passage 
is intended to denote the change that 
had taken place, and to show the i- 
security for caravans. {| O ye travelling 


companies. Ye caravans (nk). 


This word usually signifies ways, paths, 
cross roads. But it is here used evi- 
dently to denote those who travelled in 
such ways or paths; that is, caravans 
of merchants. So it is used in Job vi. 
19: ‘The caravans of Tema.’ It is 
well known that in the East it is usual 
tor large companies to travel together, 
called caravans. Arabia Petrea was a 
great thoroughfare for such companies. 
{ Of Dedanim. Descendants of Dedan. 
There are two men of this name men- 
tioned in the Old ‘Testament—the son 
of Raamah, the son of Cush, mentioned 
in Gen. x. 7; and the son of Jokshan, 
the son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 
xxv. 3). ‘The descendants of the latter 
settled in Arabia Petrea, and the de- 
scendants of the former near the Persian 
Gulf. It is not easy to determine 
which is here intended, though most 
probably those who dwelt near the 
Persian Gulf, because they are often 
mentioned as merchants. They dealt 
in ivory, ebony, &c., and traded much 
with Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 21), and doubt- 
less also with Egypt. They are here 
represented as passing through Arabia 
Petrea on their way to Egypt, and as 
compelled by the calamities in the 
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14 The inhabitants of the land 


of Tema brought ! water to him 
1 or, bring ys. 


country to find a refuge in its fast- 


nesses and inaccessible places. 

14. Of the land of Tema. Tema was 
one of the suns of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
16), and is supposed to have peopled 
the city of Thema in Arabia Deserta. 
The word denotes here one of the 
tribes of Ishmael, or of the Arabians. 
Job speaks (vi. 19) of ‘the troops of 
Tema,’ and Jeremiah (xxv. 23) con- 
nects Tema and Dedan together. Je- 
rome and Eusebius say that the village 
of Theman (@zudéy) existed in their 
time. It was, according to Jerome, 
five, and according to Eusebius, fifteen 
miles from Petra, and was then occu- 
pied as a Roman garrison (Onomas 
Urb. ct Locor). Ptolemy speaks of a 
city called Themme (@fgn) in Arabia 
Deserta. This city lies, according to 
D’Anville, in Jon. 57° E., and lat. 27° 
N. According to Scetzen, it is on the 
road usually pursued by caravans from 
Mecca to Damascus. Lowth renders 
it ‘The southern country,’ but without 
authority. The LXX. render it, Gasmecs 
— Thaiman.’ {| Brought water. Marg. 
‘Bring ye.’ This might be rendered 
in the imperative, but the connection 
scems rather to require that it be read 
as a declaration that they did so. To 
bring water to the thirsty was an act 
of hospitality, and especially in eastern 
countries, where watcr was so scarce, 
and where it was of so much con- 
sequence to the traveller in the burning 
sands and deserts. ‘The idca is, that 
the inhabitants of the land would be 
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that was thirsty, they prevented 
with their bread him that fled. 


the life. ‘Even in Hebrew prophecy 
hospitality is distinctly recognized as a 
trait in the Arab character. Isaiah 
says, “the inhabitants of Tema,” &c. 
Tema is known as an oasis in the heart 
of-Arabia, between Syria and Mecca. 
And among the scraps of ante-Mahom- 
etan poetry that have reached us, is 
one by Samaciel, a prince of this same 
Tema. In extolling the virtucs of his 
tribe he suys— 


Gye H,¢ Lb woaal ly 
Jess Gehl & ind J; 


‘‘No fire of ours was ever extinguished 
at night without a guest, and of our 
guests never did one disparage us.” 
‘In the passage quoted from Isaiah, 
it is to the thirsty and hungry in flight, 
that the inhabitants of ‘Tema are repre- 
sented as bringing water and bread, as 
if hastening to afford them protection. 
The extent to which this protection is 
sometimes carried, is finely illustrated 
by a traditionary anecdote in the life 
of Samaviel, the prince and poet of 
Tema just mentioned. In some feud 
among the tribes in his neighbourhood, 
a prince [Amru el-{eis] fled to Sama- 
ciel, left with him his treasures, and 
was conducted by him beyond the reach 
of his enemies. They assembled their 
forces, and marched upon ‘Tema. On 
their way Samaciel’s son fell into their 
hands. Presenting the young man be- 


oppressed and pursued by an enemy; ; fore his castle, they proposed to the 
and that the Arabians, referred to by | father the dreadful alternative, of de- 
the prophet (ver. 13), would be driven | livering up to them what his guest had 
from their homes ; and be dependent on | left, or seeing his son massacred. Sa- 


others ; that they would wander through 
the vast deserts, deprived of the neces- 
saries of life; and that they would be 
dependent on the charity of the people 
of ‘Tema for the supply of their wants. 
The following illustration of this pas- 
sage has been kindly furnished ine by 
the Rev. Eli Smith, missionary to 
Syria, showing that Isaiah, in men- 
tioning hospitelity as one of the virtues 
of the inhabitants of Tema, drew from 


maciel’s sense of honour dictated the 
reply— 


pO} cre deb 6 uel 


«Ife honoured me, and I'll honour him 
... Treachery is a chain to the neck 
that never wears out.” So he defended 
the rights of his guest, and his son was 
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15 For ¢they fled 1from the 
swords, from the drawn sword, and 
from the bent bow, and from the 
grievousness of war. 

16 For thus hath the Lorp said 
unto me, Within a year, according 
to the years of an hireling, ? and all 
the glory of Kedar ¢shall fail. 

17 And the residue of the number 
of 2archers, the mighty men of the 
children of Kedar, shall be dimin- 
ished: for the Lorp God of Israel 
hath spoken 7. 


slain.’ (| They prevented. Our word. 


‘prevent’ usually means at present, to 
hinder, to obstruct. But in the Serip- 
tures, and in the old English sense of 
the word, it means to anticipate, to go 
before. ‘That is the sense of the word 
nonp here. They anticipated their 
wants by bread; that is, they supplied 
them. ‘This was an ancient and an 
honourable rite of hospitality. Thus 
Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 17, 18) is said 
to have come out and met Abraham, 
when returning victorious from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer, with bread 
and wine. § Aim that ficd. ‘The in- 
habitant of the land of Arabia that fled 
before the invader, perhaps the inhab- 
itants of Kedar (ver. 16), or of some 
other part of Arabia. It is not meant 
that the whole land of Arabia would be 
desolate, but that the invasion would 
come upon certain parts of it; and the 
inhabitants of other portions—as of 
‘Tema—would supply the wants of the 
fugitives. 

15. For they fied. The inhabitants 
of one part of the land. Q The griev- 
ousness of war. Heb. 1g2—the weight, 
the heaviness; the oppression of war ; 
probably from the calamities that would 
result from the march of the Assyrian 
through their Jand, either on his way 
to Judea or to Egypt. 

16. Within a year. What has been 
sal before was figurative. IIere the 
prophet speaks without a metaphor, 
and fixes the time when this should be 
accomplished. Jt is not usual for the 
prophets to designate the exact éeme 
uf the fulfilment of their prophecies in 
this manner. 4 slccording to the years 
of an hireling. Exactly ; observing 
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CIIAPTER XXJI. 
ANALYSIS OF VER. I-14. 


Tus chapter is made up of fo prophecies, 
one comprising the first fourteen verses, and 
addressed to the city of Jerusalem; and the 
other (ver. 15-25) relating to the fall of Shebna, 
the prefect of the palace, and to the promotion 
of Eliakim in his place. They may have been 
delivered nearly at the same time, but the sub- 
jects are distinct. 


@ Jah6.19,20. 
6 Job7.1. 


1 from the face of, or, for fear. 
¢ ch.60.7, 2 bows. 


the precise time specified (Job vii. 1). 


See the phrase explained on ch. xvi. 14. 
q All the glory. The beauty, pride, 
strength, wealth, &e. Of Kedar. 
Kedar was a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
15). He was the father of the Kedar- 
enecans or Cedrai, mentioned by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. v.11). They dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of the Nabatheans, in 
Arabia Deserta. These people lived 
in tents, and were a wandering tribe, 
and it is not possible to fix the precise 
place of their habitation. They re- 
sided, it is supposed, in the south part 
of Arabia Deserta, and the north part 
of Arabia Petrea. The name ‘ Kedar’ 
seems to be used sometimes to denote 
Arabia in general, or Arabia Deserta 
particularly (see Ps. exx. 5; Cant. 1. 
5; Isa. xlit. 11; Ix. 7; Jer. ii. 10; xlix. 
28; Ezek. xxvi. 21). J Shall fail, 
Shall be consumed, destroyed (713). 


17. And the residue of the nwnber. 
That is, those who shall be left in the 
invasion. Or perhaps it may be read, 
‘There shall be a remnant of the number 
of bowmen ; the mighty men of Kedar 
shall be diminished.’ {J Of archers. 
lIeb, « Of the bow ;’ that is, of those 
who use bows in war. ‘The bow was 
the common instrument in hunting and 
in war among the ancients. {| Shall 
be diminished. Web. ‘Shall be made 
small ;’ they shall be reduced to a very 
small number. We cannot indeed 
determine the precise historical event 
to which this reters, but the whole con- 
nection and circumstances seem to make 
it probable that it referred to the inva- 
sion by the Assyrian when he went up 
against Judah, or when he was on his 
way to Eyypt. 
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The first (ver. 1-14) relates to Jerusalem. It 
has reference to some period when the city was 
besieged, and when universal consternation 
spread among the people. The prophet repre- 
sents himself as in the city, and as a witness of 
the alarm. 1. He describes (1-3) the consterna- 
tion that prevailed in the city at the approach 
of the enemy. The inhabitants flee to the tops 
of the houses, either to observe the enemy or to 
make a defence, and the city is filled with dis- 
tress, mingled with the tumultuous mirth of a 
portion who regard defence as hopeless, and who 
give themselves up to revelry and gluttony, be- 
cause they apprehended that they must at all 
events soon die. 2. The prophet then describes 
(4-8) his own grief at the impending calamity, 
and especially at the state of things within the 
city. He portrays the distress; describes those 
who cause it, and the people engaged in it; and 
says that the valleys around the city are filled 
with chariots, and that the horsemen of the 
enemy have come to the very gate. 3. He then 
describes the preparations which are made iz the 
city for defence (9-1]). The inhabitants of the 
city had endeavoured to repair the breaches of 
the walls ; had even torn down their houses tofur- 
nish materials, and had endeavoured to secure 
the seater with which the city was supplied from 
the enemy; but they had not looked to God as 
they should have done for protection. The scope 
of the prophecy therefore is, to reprove them for 
not looking to God, and also for their revelry in 
the very midst of their calamities. 4. The pro- 
phet then describes the state of morals within 
the city (12-14). It was a time when they 
should have humbled themselves, and looked to 
God. He called them to fasting and to grief; 
but they supposed that the city susé be taken, 
and that they must die, and a large portion of 
the inhabitants, despairing of being able tomuke 
a successful defence, gave themsclves up to riot 
and drunkenness. To reprove this, was one 
Gesign of the prophet; and perhaps, also, to 
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1. The burden (see Note on ch. xiii. 
1). Qo Zhe valley (wa). Sept. od- 
eayyos—‘ Valley.’ Chaldee, ‘ The bur- 
den of the prophecy respecting the city 
which dwells (2.¢., is built) in the valley, 
which the prophets have prophesied con- 
cerning it.’ There can be no doubt that 
Jerusalem is intended (see ver. 9, 10). 
It is not usual to call it @ valley, but it 
may be so called, either (1.) because 
there were several valleys within the 
sity and adjacent to it, as the vale be- 
tween mount Zion and Moriah; the 
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teach the general lesson that men, in view of the 
certainty of death, should xo0¢ madly and fool- 
ishly give themselves to sensual indulgence. 

There has been a difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the event to which this prophecy refers. 
Most have supposed that it relates to the inva- 
sion by Sennacherih; others have supposed that 
it relates to the destruction of the city hy Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Vitringa and Lowth suppose that 
the prophet had do¢/ events in view; the former 
in ver. 1-5, aud the latter in the remainder of 
the prophecy. But it is not probable that it 
has a twofold reference. It has the appearance 
of referring to a single calamity; and this mode 
of interpretation should not be departed from 
without manifest necessity. The general aspect 
of the prophecy has reference, I think, to the 
invasion by Sennacherib. He came near the 
city; the city was filled with alarm; and Heze- 
kiah prepared himself to make as firm a stand 
against him as possible, and put the city in the 
best possible state of defence. The description 
in ver. 9-11 agrees exactly with the account 
given of the defence which Hezekiah made 
against Sennacherib in 2 Chron. xxxii. 2, sq.; 
and particularly in regard to the effort made to 
secure the fountains in the neighbourhood for 
the use of the city, and to prevent the Assyrians 
from obtaining it. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 2, sg, we 
are told that Hezekiah took measures to stop 
all the fountains of water without the city, and 
the brook ‘that ran through the midst of the 
land,’ in order that the Assyrians under Senna- 
cherib should not find water; and that he re. 
paired the walls, aud built new towers of defence 
in the city, and placed guards upon them. These 
circumstances of coincidence between the history 
and the prophecy, show conclusively that the 
reference is entirely to the invasion under Sew 
nacherib. This occurred B.c. 710. 


HE burden of the valley of 
vision. What aileth thee now, 


vale between mount Moriah and mount 
Ophel; between these and mount Be- 
zetha ; and the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
without the walls of the city; or (2.) 
more probably it was called a valley in 
reference to its being excompassed with 
hills, rising to a considerable elevation 
above the city. Thus mount Olivet 
was on the east, and overlooked the city. 
Jerusalem is also called a valley, and a 
plain, in Jer. xxi 13: ‘Behold, I am 
against thee, O inhabitant of the valley, 
and rock of the plain, saith the Lord.’ 
Thus it is described in Reland’s Pales- 


—— 
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house-tops ? @ 
2 Thou that art full of stirs, a 


@ Deut.22,8. 


tine:—‘ The city was in the mountain 


region of Judea, in an elevated place, 
yet so that in respect to the mountains 
by which it was surrounded, it seemed 
-to be situated ina humble place, because 
mount Olivet, and other mountains sur- 
rounding it, were more elevated.’ So 
Phocas says, ‘The holy city is placed 
in the midst of various valleys and hills, 
and this is wonderful (Savugeerdv) in 
it, that at the same 
time the city seems to 
be elevated and de- 
pressed ; for it is ele- 
vated in respect to the 
region of Judea, and 
depressed in respect 
to the hills around it.’ 
—(Reland’s Pales- 
tine, iii. 802, in Ugol- 
ini’s Zhesaurus, vi.) 
It was common with 
Isaiah and the other 
prophets to designate 
Jerusalem and other 
places, not by their 
proper names, but by 
some appellation that 
would be descriptive 
(see ch. xxi. 1; xxix. 
1). J Of vision (see 
Note on ch. i. 1). 
The word here means that Jerusalem was 
eminently the place where God made 
known his will to the prophets, and 
manifested himself to his people by 
visions. § What aileth thee now ? 
What is the cause of the commotion and 
tumult that exists in the city? The 
prophets throws himself at once into the 
midst of the excitement ; sees the agita- 
tion and tumult, and the preparations 
for defence which were made, and asks 
the cause of all this confusion. §[ That 
thou art wholly gone up to the house- 
tops. That all classes of the people had 
fled to the house-tops, so much that it 
might be said that all the city had gone 
up. Houses in the East were built in 
a uniform manner in ancient times, and 
are so to this day. 
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tumultuous city, a %joyous city: 
thy slain men are not slain with the 


sword, nor dead in battle. 
6 ch.33.13. 


Matt. ix. 1, sq.) The roofs were always 


flat, and were made either of earth that 
was trodden hard, or with large flat 
stones. ‘This roof was surrounded with 
a balustrade (Deut. xxii. 8), and fur- 
nished a convenient place for walking, 
or even for eating and sleeping. When- 
ever, therefore, anything was to be seen 
in the street, or at a distance ; or when 
there was any cause of alarm, they 
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would naturally resort to tie roof of the 
house. When there was a tower in the 
city, the inhabitants fled to that, and 
took refuge on its top (see Judg. x. 50 
—53). The image here is, therefore, one 
of consternation and alarm, as if on the 
sudden approach of an enemy. 


2. Thou that art full of stirs. Of 
tumult, of commotion, of alana. Or, 


perhaps, this whole description may 
mean that it was formerly a city dis- 
tinguished for the hum of business, or 
for pleasure ; a busy, active, enterprising 
city. The Hebrew will bear this, but 
I prefer the former interpretation, as 
indicating mingled alarm and conster- 
nation, and at the same time a disposi- 
tion to engage in riot and revelry. {| A 


(See a description | joyous city. A city exulting ; rejoic- 


of the mode of building in Notes on | ing; given to pleasure, and to riot. (See 
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3 All thy rulers are fled ¢to- 
gether, they are bound !by the 
archers: all that are found in thee 


the description of Nineveh in Zeph. ii. 


15.) It is remarkable that the prophet 
has blended these things together, and 
has spoken of the tumult, the alarm, and 
the rejoicing, in the same breath. This 
may be cither because it was the general 
character of the city thus to be full of 
revelry, dissipation, and riot, and he 
designates it by that which usually and 
appropriately described it; or because 
it was, even then, notwithstanding the 
general consternation and alarm, given 
up to revelry, and the rather on account 
of the approaching danger. So he de- 
scribes the city in ver. 12,13. J Thy 
slain men ave not slain with the sword. 
The words ‘thy slain’ here (:7>>m), 
seein to be intended to be applied to the 
soldiers on whom the detence of the city 
rested ; and to mean those who had not 
died an honourable death ix the city in 
its defence, but who had fled in conster- 
nation, and who were either taken in 
their flight and made captive, or who 
were pursued and put to death. To be 
slain with the sword here is equivalent 
to being slain in an honourable engage- 
ment with the enemy. But here the 
prophet speaks of their consternation, 
their cowardice, and of their being partly 
trampled down in their hasty and igno- 
minious flight by each other ; and partly 
of the fugitives being overtaken by the 
enemy, and thus put to death. 

3. All thy rulers are fled together. 
The general idea in this verse is plain. 
It is designed to describe the conster- 
nation which would take place on the 
approach of the invader, and especially 
the timidity and flight of those on whom 
the city relied for protection and defence. 
Hence, instead of entering calmly and 
firmly on the work of defence, no incon- 
siderable part of the rulers of the city 
are represented as fleeing from the city, 
and refusing to remain to protect the 
capital. ‘The word rendered ‘thy rulers’ 
(‘{22"Sp) denotes either the civil rulers 
of the city, or military leaders. It is 
most usually applied to the latter (Josh. 
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are bound together, which have fled 
from far. 


@ 3Ki25.5,11. 1 of the bow. 


commanders. {J They are bound by the 
archers. Heb. as in the margin, ‘ Of 
the bow.’ There has been a great 
variety in the interpretation of this 
passage. The LXX. read it, txangais 
sires elgi—‘ And the captives are 
bound with severity.’ The Chaldee, 
‘And the captives migrate from before 
the extending of the bow.’ Jarchi ren- 
ders it, ‘Who from the fear of arrows 
were bound so that they shut themselves 
up in the city.’ Houbigant and Lowth 
render it, ‘ They are fled from the bow,’ 
reading it 307 instead of the present 


Hebrew text 5708, but without the 


slightest authority. Vitringa renders 
it, ‘ ‘They were bound from treading, t.e., 
extending, or using the bow ;’ or ‘ They 
were bound by those who tread, 7.c., 
use the bow ;’ indicating that they were 
so bound that they could not use the 
bow in defence of the city. I think that 
the connection here requires that the 
word "es should be used in the sense 


of being bound or influenced by fear— 
they were so intimidated, so much under 
the influence of terror, so entirely un- 
manned and disabled by alarm, that they 
could not use the bow ; or this was caused 
by the bow, i.¢., by the bowmen or 
archers who came to attack the city. 
It is true that no other instance occurs 
in which the word is used in precisely 
this sense, but instances in abundance 
occur where strong passion is repre- 
sented as having a controlling or dis- 
abling influence over the mind and body ; 
where it takes away the energy of the 
soul, and makes one timid, feeble, 
helpless, as tf bound with cords, or 
made captive. The word "OX commonly 
means to bind with cords, or to fetter ; 
to imprison (Gen. xlii. 24; Judg. xvi. 
5; 2 Kings xvii. 4); to yoke (1 Sam. 
vi. 7, 10); and then to bind with a vow 
(Num. xxx. 3). [ence it may mean to 
bind with fear or consternation. J Which 
have fied from far. That is, either they 
have fied far away; or they had fied 
jrom far in order to reach Jerusalem 


x. 24; Judy. xi. 6, 11; Dan. xi. 18), | asa place of safety. Probably the latter 
aud probably refers here to military is the sense. 
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4 Therefore said J, Look away 
from me; I will 1 weep bitterly, 
Jabour2 not to comfort me; be- 
cause of the spoiling of the daughter 
of my people. 

5 For it is a day of trouble, and 
of treading down, and of perplexity 

1 be in Litter weeping. @ Jer.4.19; 9.1; Lam.1.2, 


upon me—an indication of deep grief, 
for sorrow seeks to be alone, and grief 
avoids publicity and exposure. {| J will 
weep bitterly. Heb. ‘1 will be bitter in 
weeping.’ Thus we speak of bitter sor- 
row, indicating excessive grief (see Note 
on ch. xv. 5; comp. Jer. xiii. 17; xiv. 
17; Lam. i. 16; ii, 11; Mic. i. 8, 9). 
q] Labour not. The sense is, ‘ My grief 
is so great that I cannot be comforted. 
There are no topics of consolation that 
can be presented. I must be alone, and 
allowed to indulge in deep and over- 
whelming sorrow at the calamities that 
are coming upon my nation and people.’ 
@ Because of the spoiling. The desola- 
tion ; the ruin that is coming upon them. 
{ The daughter of my people. Jecru- 
salem (sce Note on ch. i. 8; comp. Jer. 
iv. 11; vi. 14; viii. 19, 21,22; Lam. ii. 
11; iv. 3, 6, 10). 

5. For it is a day of trouble and of 
treading down. When our enemies 
trample on everything sacred and dear 
to us, and endanger all our best interests 
(see Ps, xliv. 6; Luke xxi. 24). J And 
of perplexity. In which we know not 
what todo. We are embarrassed, and 
know not where to look for relief. {| By 
the Lorpv God of hosts. That is, he is 
the efficient cause of all this. It has 
come upon us under his providence, and 
by his direction (see Note on ch. x. 5). 
q Jn the valley of vision. In Jerusalem 
(see Note on ver.1). {| Breaking down 
the walls. There has been much variety 
in the interpretation of this place. The 
LXX. render it, ‘ In the valley of Zion 
they wander, from the least to the 
greatest ; they wander upon the moun- 
tains.’ See a discussion of the various 
senses which the Ilebrew phrase may 
admit, in Rosenmiiller and Gesenius. 
Probably our common version has given 
the true sense, and the reference is to 


the fact that the walls of the city be-: 
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by the Lorp God of hosts in the 
valley of vision, breaking down 
the walls, and of crying to the 
mountains. 

6 And Elam @bare the quiver 
with chariots of men and horsemen, 
and Kir ? uncovered the shield. 

2 made naked, 


©» Jer.49.35. 


came thrown down, either in the siege 
or from some other cause. If this 
refers to the invasion of Sennacherib, 
though his army was destroyed, and he 
was unable to take the city, yet there 
ig no improbability in the supposition 
that he made some breaches in the walls. 
Indeed this is implied in the account in 
2 Chron. xxxii. 5. Qf And of crying to 
the mountains. Either for help, or more 
probably of such a loud lamentation that 
it reached the surrounding hills, and 
was re-echoed back to the city. Or per- 
haps it may mean that the shout or 
clamour of those engaged in building 
or defending the walls, reached to the 
mountains, Comp. Virg. Jéneid, iv. 
668 : 

—— resonat magnis plangorilus ecther. 
Rosenmiiller renders it, ‘ A cry—to the 
mountains!’ That is, a ery among the 
people to escape to the hills, and to scek 
refuge in the caves and fastnesses there 
(comp. Judg. vi. 2; Matt. xxiv. 16; 
Mark xiii, 14). 

6. And Eelam. The southern part 
of Persia, perhaps here used to denote 
Persia in general (see Note on ch. xxi. 
2). Elam, or Persia, was at this time 
subject to Assyria, and their forces 
were united doubtless in the invasion 
of Judea. {J Bare the quiver. A 
‘quiver’ is a case in which arrows are 
carried, ‘l'his was usually hung upon 
the shoulders, and thus borne by the 
soldier when he entered into battle. 
By the expression here, is meant that 
Elam was engaged in the siege, and 
was distinguished particularly for skill 
in shooting arrows. That the Elamites 
were thus distinguished for the use of 
the how, is apparent from Ezek. xxxii. 
24, and Jer. xlix. 35. | With chariots 
of men and horsemen. Towth proposes, 
instead of ‘men,’ to read o=x, Syria, 
instead of ome, man, by the change of 
the single letter t into % This mis- 
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7 And it shall come to pass, that 
thy! choicest valleys shall be full 
of chariots, and the horsemen shall 
set themselves in array ° at the gate 

1 the choice of thy. 2 or, toward. 


take might have been easily made 
where the letters are so much alike, 
and it would suit the parallelism of the 
passage, but there is no authority of 
MSS. or versions for the change. The 
words ‘chariots of men—horsemen,’ I 
understand here, as in ch. xxi. 7, to 
mean a troop or riding of men who 
were horsemen. Archers often rode in 
this manner. The Scythians usually 
fought on horseback with bows and 
arrows, ( Kix. Kir was a city of 
Media, where the river Kyrus or Cyrus 
flows (2 Kings xvi. 9; Amos i. 6; ix. 
7). This was evidently then connected 
with the Assyrian monarchy, and was 
engaged with it in the invasion of 
Judea. Perhaps the name ‘ Kir’ was 
given to a region or province lying on 
the river Cyrus or Kyrus. This river 
unites with the Araxes, and falls into 
the Caspian Sea. J Uncovered the 
shield (see Note on xxi. 5). Shields 
were protected during a march, or when 
not in use, by a covering of cloth. 
Among the Greeks, the name of this 
covering was dye. Shields were 
made either of metal or of skin, and 
the object in covering them was to 
preserve the metal untarnished, or to 
keep the shield from injury. ‘I'o un- 
cover the shield, therefore, was to pre- 
pare for battle. ‘The Medes were sub- 
ject to the Assyrians in the time of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xvi. 9; xvii. 6), and 
of course in the time of the invasion of 
Judea by Sennacherib. 

7. Thy choicest valleys. Ileb. ‘ The 
choice of thy valleys;’ meaning the 
most fertile and most valued lands in 
the vicinity of the city. The rich and 
fertile vales around Jerusalem would 
be occupied by the armies of the Assy- 
rian monarch. What occurs in this 
verse and the following verses to ver. 
14, is a prophetic description of what 
is presented historically in Isa. xxxvi., 
and 2 Chron. xxxii. The coincidence 
is so cxact, that it leaves no room to 
doubt that the invasion here described 
was that which took place under Sen- 
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[B.C. 718. 


8 And he discovered the cover- 
ing of Judah, and thou didst look 
in that day to the armour of the 
house 2 of the forest. 

@ 1 Ki.7.2; 10,17, 


nacherib. J Set themselves in array. 


Heb. ‘ Placing shall place themselves ;’ 
z.¢., they shall be drawn up for battle ; 
they shall besiege the city, and guard it 
from all ingress or egress. Rabshakeh, 
sent by Sennacherib to besiege the city, 
took his station at the upper pool, and 
was so near the city that he could con- 
verse with the people on the walls (Isa. 
xxxvi, 11-13). 


8. And he discovercd. Heb. 534 


—‘ He made naked, or bare.’ The 
expression, ‘Ife discovered,’ means 
simply that it was uncovered, without 
designating the agent. { The covering 
of Judah. The word here used (40°32) 
denotes properly @ covering, and is ap- 
plied to the curtain or vail that was 
before the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 36: 
xxxIx. 38); and to the curtain that 
was before the gate of the court (Ex. 
xxxv. 17; xxxix. 40). The LXX. un- 
derstand it of the gates of Judah, ‘ They 
revealed the gates (ras xaas) of Ju- 
dah.’ Many have understood it of the 
defences, ramparts, or fortifications of 
Judah, meaning that they were laid 
open to public view, %.¢c., were demo- 
lished. But the more probable mean- 


-ing, perhaps, is, that the invading army 


exposed Judah to every kind of re- 
proach ; stripped off everything that 
was designed to be ornamental in the 
Jand; and thus, by the figure of ex- 
posing one to reproach and shame by 
stripping off all his clothes, exposed Ju- 
dah in every part to reproach. Senna- 
cherib actually came up against all the 
fortified cities of Judah, and took them 
and dismantled them (2 Kings xviii. 13; 
Isa, xxxvi. 1). The land was thus laid 
bare, and unprotected. And thou 
didst look. Thou Judah; or the king 
of Judah. Thou didst cast thine eyes 
to that armoury as the last resort, and as 
the only hope of defence. {[ Zo the ar- 
mour. Orrather, perhaps, the armoury, 
the arsenal (po). The LXX. render 


it, ‘'Lo the choice houses of the city’ 
(comp. Neh. iii. 19). ( Of the house 
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9 Ye “have seen also the breaches 
of the city of David, that they are 
many; and ye gathered together 
the waters of the lower pool : 

10 And ye have numbered the 

@ 3Chb.83.4. 


of the forest. This was built within 
the city, and was called the house of 
the forest of Lebanon, probably from 
the great quantity of cedar from Leba- 
non which was employed in building it 
(1 Kings vii. 2-8). In this house, Solo- 
mon laid up large quantities of muni- 
tions of war (1 Kings x. 16, 17); and 
this vast storehouse was now the prin- 
cipal reliance of Hezekiah against the 
invading forces of Sennacherib. 

9. Ye have seen also the breaches. 
You who are inhabitants of the city. 
That such breaches were actually made, 
see 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. { Of the city 
of David. Of Jerusalem, so called 
because it was the royal residence ot 
David. Zion was usually called the 
city of David, but the name was given 
also to the entire city. § And ye 
gathered together, &c. That is, Heze- 
kiah and the people of the city collected 
those waters. J Of the lower pool. 
(For a description of the upper and 
lower pool, see Notes on ch. vii. 3). 
The superfluous waters of the lower 
pool usually flowed into the valley of 
Ilinnom, and thence into the vallicy of 
Jehoshaphat, mingling with the waters 
of the brook Kedron. It would seem 
from the passage here that those waters 
were not usually retained for the use 
of the city, though it was possible to 
retain them in case of a drought or a 
sicge. At present, the lower pool is 
without the walls, but Hezekiah ap- 
pears to have extended a temporary 
will around it so as to enclose it (see 
Note on ver. 11). This he did, pro- 
bably for two purposes ; (1.) to cut off 
the Assyrians from the supply of water; 
and (2.) to retain ald the water in the 
city to supply the inhabitants during 
the siege ; see 2 Chron. xxxii. 4, where 
it is expressly declared that Tezekiah 
took this measure to distress the Assy- 
rians, 

10. And ye have numbered the houses 
of Jerusalem. That is, you have taken 
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an estimate of their number so as to 
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houses of Jerusalem, and the houses 
uate ye broken down to fortify the 
Wall, 

11 Ye made also a ditch between 
the two walls for the water of the 
old pool: but ye have not looked 


ascertain how many can be spared to 
be pulled down to repair the walls; or 
you have made an estimate of the 
amount of materials for re; airing the 
walls, which would be furnished by 
pulling down the houses in Jerusalem. 
{ To fortify the wali, The houses in 
Jerusalem were built of stone, and 
therefore they would furnish appro- 
priate materials for repairing the walls 
of the city. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, it is 
said that Tezekiah not only repaired 
the broken walls of the city on the 
approach of Sennacherib, but ‘ raised 
up the towers, and another wall without, 
and repaired Millo inthe city of David, 
and made darts and shields in abund- 
ance.’ 

11. Ye made also a ditch. That is, 
they made a reservoir to retain the 
water. The word ‘ditch,’ however, will 
well describe the character of the pool 
of Gihon on the west side of the city 
(see Notes on ch. vii. 3). 4) Between 


the two walls fur the water of the old 


pool. Iezekiah built one of these walls 
himself (2 Chron xxxii. 5, 30; comp. 
2 Kings xxv. 5, and Jer. xxxix. 4). 
Between these two walls the water 
would be collected so as to be accessible 
to the inhabitants of the city in case 
of asiege. Befure this, the water had 
flowed without the walls of the city, 
and ina time of siege the inhabitants 
would be cut off from it, and an enemy 
would be able easily to subdue them. 
To prevent this, Wezekiah appears tc 
have performed two works, one of 
which was particularly adapted to the 
times of the siege, and the other was 
of permanent utility. (1.) He made a 
wall on the west side of Gihon, s0 as 
to make the pool accessible to the in- 
habitants of the city, as described here 
by Isaiah; and (2.) he ‘stopped the 
upper water-course of Gilwn, and 
brought it straight down to the west. 
side of the city of David’ (2 Chron. 
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unto the maker thereof, neither 
had respect unto him that fashioned 
it long ago. 

12 And in that day did the 
Lorp God of hosts call ¢to weep- 
ing, and to mourning, and to 
w& Jove) 1.13. & Job 1.20; 3ie.1.16.  ¢ ch.56.12, 


xxxii. 30). By this is not improbably 
meant that he constructed the pool 
which is now known as the ‘ pool of 
Hezekiah.’ This reservoir lies within 
the walls of the city, some distance 
north-eastward of the Yafa Gate, and 
just west of the street that leads to 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Its 
sides run towards the cardinal points. 
Its breadth at the north end is 144 
fect, its length on the east side about 
240 feet. ‘The depth is not great. 
The bottom is rock, and is levelled and 
covered with cement. The reservoir 
is now supplied with water during the 
rainy season hy the small aqueduct or 
drain brought down from the upper 
pool, along the surface of the ground 
and under the wall at or near the Yafa 
Gate (comp. Robinson’s Bib. Research- 
es, vol. i. p. 487). This was deemed a 
work of great utility, and was one of 
the acts which particularly distinguished 
the reign of Hezekiah. It is not only 
mentioned in the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles, but the son of Sirach has 
also mentioned it in his encomium on 
Hezekiah : ‘ Hezekiah fortified his city, 
and brought in water into the midst 
thereof; he digged the hard rock with 
iron, and made wells for water’ ( Ecclus. 
xlviii. 17). Y But ye have not looked. 
You have not relied on God. You 
have depended on your own resources ; 
and on the defences which you have 
been making against theenemy. = This 
probably described the general charac- 
ter of the people. ezekiah, however, 
was a pious man, and doubtless really 
depended on the aid of God. J The 
maker thereof. God; by whose com- 
mand and aid all these defences are 
made, and who has given you ability 
and skill to make them. f Long aqo. 
God had made this fountain, and it had 
long becn a supply to the city. He 
had a claim, therefore, to their grati- 
tude and respect. 
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baldness,5 and to girding with 
sackcloth : 

13 And behold, joy and gladness, 
slaying oxen and killing sheep, 
eating flesh and drinking wine: let 
us¢ eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we shall die. 


12, And in that day. In the inva- 
sion of Sennacherib. It might be ren- 
dered, ‘And the Lord, Jeuovan of 
hosts, on such a day calls to weeping ;’ 
intimating that in such a time it was a 
general truth that God required those 
who were thus afilicted to weep, and 
fast, and pray. 4 Call to weeping. 
That is, by his providence ; or, it was 
proper that at such a time they should 
weep. Affliction, oppression, and ca- 
lamity are indications from God always 
that we ought to be humbled, and to 
prostrate ourselves before Him. {] And 
to baldness. ‘To plucking off the hair, 
or shaving the head—one of the em- 
blems of gricf among the ancients 
(Job i. 20; Micah i. 16). J And to 
mrding with sackcloth (see Note on 
ch. ili. 24). 

13. And behold, &ec. When they 
ought to give themselves to fasting and 
prayer, they gave themselves up to 
revelry and riot. (J Lect us eat and 
drink, Saying, Let us eat and drink. 
That is, it is inevitable that we must 
soon die. ‘The army of the Assyrian is 
approaching, and the city cannot stand 
against him. It is in vain to make a 
defence, and in vain to call upon God. 
Since we must soon die, we may as 
well enjoy life while it Jasts. This is 
always the language of the epicure ; 
and it seems to be the Janguage of no 
small part of the world. Probably if 
the real feelings of the great mass of 
world!y men were expressed, they cuuld 
not be better expressed than in this 
passage of Isaiah: ‘We must soon dic 
at all events. We cannot avoid that, 
for it is the common lot of all. And 
since we have been sent intoa dying 
workl ; since we had no agency in being 
placed here; since it is impossible to 
prevent this doom, we may as well enjoy 
lite while it lasts, and give ourselves 
to pleasure, disSipation, and revelry. 
While we can, we will take our com- 
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fort, and when death comes we will 
submit to it, simply because we cannot 
avoid it.’ Thus, while God calls men 
to repentance and seriousness; and 
while he would urge them, by the con- 
sideration that this life is short, to pre- 
pare for a better ; and while he designs 
that the nearness of death should lead 
them to think solemnly of it, they abuse 
all his mercies, endeavour to thwart all 
his arrangements, and live and die like 
the brutes.—This passage is quoted by 
Paul in his argument on the subject of 
the resurrection in 1 Cor. xv.52. Sen- 
timents remarkably similar to this oc- 
cur in the writings of the Greek and 
Roman poets. Among the Egyptians, 
the fact that life is short was urged as 
one argument for promoting soberness 
and temperance, and in order to pro- 
duce this effect, it was customary at 
their feasts to have introduced, at some 
part of the entertainment, a wooden 
image of Osiris in the form of a human 
mummy standing erect, or lying on a 
bier, and to show it to each of the 
guests, warning him of his mortality, 
and of the transitory nature of human 
pleasures, He was reminded that one 
day he would be like that; and was 
told that men ‘ought to love one an- 
other, and to avoid those evils which 
tend to make them consider life too 
long, when in reality it is too short, 
and while enjoying the blessings of this 
life, to bear in mind that life was pre- 
carious, and that death would soon close 
all their comforts.” (See Wilkinson’s 
Anctent Lqyptians, vol. ii. pp. 409- 
411.) With the Greeks and Romans, 
however, as well as the Jews in the 
time of Isaiah, the fact of the shortness 
of life was used to produce just the con- 
trary effect—to prompt them to dissi- 
pation and licentiousness. ‘The fact 
of the temporary pilgrimage of man 
served as an inducement to enjoy the 
pleasures of life while they lasted, since 
death was supposed to close the scene, 
and no prospect was held out of hap- 
piness in a future state. ‘This senti- 
ment was expressed in their songs at 
their entertainments to urge them- 
selves on to greater indulgence in wine 
and in pleasure. ‘Thus, in Anacrcon, 
Ode 4: 
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Exe eaurTov. 
O 3° Fes ysrave dynos 
Tste auytros saxuee 
Me8y pros dinxovtsre 
Teoyos apgpeuros yee oe 
Biorog resyes xvdrobess 
Oadiyn 36 xucroueoda 
Kovss, oorrtaw Aubtytave 


Ti oe dts Asbor feveServs 
Ts 3s yn yettiv pomrocice 5 
But pemadoy, ag tts Stay 
MugZov, xccdus 3° ercsenve 


Tlesy, Egos, exts pee cortAdecp 
Yrro vigtteay yostias, 
Sxedaoas Oer.w peterevase 


‘In decent robe behind him bound, 
Cupid shall serve the goblet round ; 
For fast away our moments steal, 
Like the switt chariot’s rolling wheei; 
The rapid course is quickly done, 
And soon the race of life isrun. _ 
Then, then, alas! we droop, we die; 
And sunk in dissolution lie: 
Our frame no symmetry retains, 
Nought but a little dust remains. 
Why o’er the tomb are odours slicd ? 
Why poured Jibations to the dead? 
To me, far better, while Ilive, 
Rich wines and balmy fragrance give. 
Now, now, the rosy wreath prepare, 
And hither call the lovely fair. 
Now, while I draw my vital breath, 
Ere yet Llead the dance of death, 
For joy my sorrows I'll resign, 
And drown my cares in rosy wine.’ 
A similar sentiment occurs in Ioracc. 
Od. iii. 13: 
Ifuc vina, et unguente, et nimium brevis 
Flores amonnos ferre jube rose. 
Dum res, et actas, et sororunt 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
And still more strikingly in Petronius, 
Satyric. c. 34, ad finem: 
Ifcu, heu, nos miseros, quam totus homuncio nil 
cst! 
Sic erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferat Orcus: 
Ergo vivamus, duin Jicet esse, bene. 
The same sentiments prevailed among 
the Jews in the time of the author ot 
the Book of Wisdom (xi. 1-9) :-—‘ Our 
life is short and tedious, and in the death 
of 1 man there is no remedy : neither 
was there any man known to have re- 
turned from the grave. For we are 
born at all adventure ; and we shall be 
hereafter as though we had never been. 
for the breath in our nostrils is as smoke, 
and a little spark in the moving of our 
heart. Come on, therefore, let us enjoy 
the good things that are present ; let us 
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14 And it was revealed in mine 
ears by the Lorn of hosts, Surely 
this iniquity shall not be purged 
from you till ye die, saith the Lord 
Gop of hosts. 


ANALYSIS OF VER. 15-—25.—vVISION XX. 


TuE remainder of this chapter (ver. 15-25) is 
occupied with a prediction respecting Shebna, 
and the promotion of Eliakim in his place. 
From the prophecy itself it appears that Shebna 
was prefect of the palace (15), or that he was 
in the highest authority in the time of Hezckiah. 
‘That he was an unprincipled ruler is evident 
from the prophecy, and hence Isaiah was di- 
rected to predict his fall, and the elevation of 
another in his place. Whether this Shebna is 
the same that is mentioned in ch. xxxvi. 3, is 
not known. The Shebna there mentioned is 
called a scribe (22), and that was after the fall of 
Shebna here mentioned, for it occurred after 
Kliakim had been placed over the palace. Eha- 
kim was then in oflice, and was sent on tliat 


fill ourselves with costly wine and oint- 


ments, and let no flower of the spring 
pass by us ; let us crown ourselves with 
rose buds before they be withered ; let 
none of us go without his part of our 
voluptuousness ; let us leave tokens of 
our joyfulness in every place.’ It was 
with reference to such sentiments as 
these, that Dr. Doddridge composed that 
beautiful epigram which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced the fincst in the English 
language : 

‘Live while you live,’ the sacred preacher crics, 
‘Aud give to God each moment as it flies ;’ 
‘Live while you live,’ the Epicure would say, 
‘And seize the pleasures of the present day.’ 


Lord, in my view, let both united he, 
1 live to pleasure when I live to thee. 


14. Lt was revealed in mine ears, 
Surely this iniquity shall not be puryed 
from you till ye die. ‘That is, the sin 
is so aggravated that it shall never be 
expiated or pardoned. Few sins can be 
more aggravated than revelry and riot, 
thoughtlessness and mirth over the grave. 
Nothing cau show a more decided dis- 
regard of God, and nothing a more 
erovelling and sensual disposition. And 
yet, it is the common sin of the world ; 
and there can be nothing more melan- 
choly than that a race hastening to the 
grave should give itself to riot and dis- 
sipation. One would think that the 
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embassy to Sennacherib (xxxvi. 2, 22; xxxvii. 
2). The probability is, therefore, that this was 
some other manu of the same name, unless it 
may have been that Shebua, after being degraded 
from the rank of prefect of the palace or prime 
minister, became a scribe, or had an inferior office 
under Eliakim. The prophecy contains the fol- 
lowing things:—1. A command to Isaiah to go 
to Shebna, and to reprove him for his self-con- 
fidence in his sin (15, 16). 2. A declaration that 
he should be carried captive to a foreign land 
(17, 18). $3 A declaration that he should be 
deposed and succeeded by Eliakim (20). 4.A 
description of the character and honours of Elin- 
kim, and his qualifications for the office (21-24), 
and 5. A confirmation of the whole prophecy, 
or a summing up the whole in a single declara- 
tion (25). 


15 Thus saith the Lord Gop 
of hosts, Go, get thee unto this 
treasurer, even unto Shebna, «which 
is over the house, and say, 

a 2 K1.18.37. 


prospect of a speedy and certain death 


would deter men from sin. But the 
very reverse is true. ‘The nearer they 
approach death, the more reckless and 
abandoned do they often become. The 
strength and powcr of depravity is thus 
shown in the fact that men can sin thus 
when near the grave, and with the most 
fearful warnings and assurances that 
they are soon to go down to eternal wo. 

15. Thus saith the Lord Gon of hosts 
(sce Note on ch.i.9). J Go, get thee. 
Heb. ‘Go, come to.’ This was one of 
the instances in which the prophets were 
directed to go personally, and even at 
the hazard of their life, to those who 
were high in office, and to denounce on 
them the Divine judgment for their sins, 
{ Unto this treasurer (20m). The 
Vulgate renders this, ‘‘lo him who 
dwells in the tabernacle.” The LXX., 
render it, Els 7d wacropdpior, denoting 
properly what is borne into a recess, 
cell, or chapel, and referring properly 
to a place where an idol was placed in 
a temple; and then any recess, or 
chamber, as 2 treasury, and referring 
here to the room which the treasurer of 
the temple occupied. ‘The Lcbrew word 
129 means to dwell with any one ; then 


to be an associate or friend, and hence 
the participle is applicd to one intrusted 
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16 What hast thou here, and! 
whom hast thou here, that thou! 
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a sepulchre on high, and that 
eraveth an habitation for himself 


hast hewed thee out a sepulchre: in a rock ? 


here, Jas he that heweth him out 


with the care of anything, a steward, a 
treasurer. Jerome explains this in his 
Commentary as meaning, ‘go to him 
who dwells in the tabernacle, which in 
Hebrew is called Sochen.’ He under- 
stands by this some room, or recess in 
the temple, where the treasurer or the 
prefect of the temple dwelt. Our trans- 
lators have expressed probably the true 
sense by the word ‘treasurer.’ Which 
is over the house. That is, either who 
is over the temple, or over the palace. 
I understand it of the latter. Shebna 
was not high priest, and the expression, 
‘over the house,’ more properly denotes 
one who had the rule of the palace, or 
who was the principal minister of the 
king. See 1 Kings xviii. 3: ‘ And Ahab 
called Obadiah, which was the governor 
of his house.’ What was the offence or 
crime of Shebna, it is impossible to say. 
The Jewish commentators say that he 
was intending to betray the city to Sen- 
nacherib, but although this is possible 
it has no direct proof. 

16. What hast thou here? This verse 
contains a severe repoof of the pride and 
ostentation of Shebna, and of his expec- 
tation that he would be buried where lic 
had built his own tomb. It also con- 
tains an implied declaration that he 
would not be permitted to lie there, but 
would be removed to a distant land to 
be buried in some less honourable man- 
ner. It is probable that Isaiah met 
him when he was at the sepulchre which 
he had made, and addressed this lan- 

uage to him there: ‘ What hast thou 
ere? What right to expect that thou 
wilt be buried here, or why do you erect 
this splendid sepulchre, as if you were 
a holy man, and God would allow you 
to lie here?’ Probably his sepulchre 
had been erected among the scpulchres 
of holy men, and perhaps in scme part 
of the royal burying place in Jerusalem. 
Qq And whom hast thou here? Who 
among the dead that are entombed here 
are connected with you, that you should 
deem yourself entitled to lie with them ? 
If this was the royal cemetery, these 


1 or, O he. 
words might be designed to intimate 
that he had no connection with the royal 
family ; and thus his building a tomb 
there was an evidence of vainglory, and 
of an attempt to occupy a place, even in 
death, to which he had no title. ¢ Zhat 
thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre 
here. Sepulchres were hewn or cut out 
of rocks (see Note on ch. xiv. 9). It 
was usual also for princes and rich men 
to have their sepulchres or tombs con- 
structed while they were themselves 
alive (see Matt. xxvii. 60). Shebna 
was doubtless a man of humble birth, 
none of whose ancestors or family had 
been honoured with a burial in the royal 


teen 


which may be found in Sir Robert Ker 
Forter’s Lravels. They are excavated 
in an almost perpendicular cliff of about 
300 feet high. There are two rows, 
of which the uppermost are the most 
ancient and interesting, presenting 
highly sculptured fronts about tilty-three 
feet broad, crowned by a representation 
of an act of Sabean worship. ‘lo the 
lowest of them, which, however, he de- 
scribes as not less than sixty feet trum 
the ground, Sir Robert could gain access 
only by being drawn up by means of a 
rope fastened around his waist, by some 
active natives who had contrived to 
clamber up to the ledge in front of the 
tomb, These appear to be royal sepul- 
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17 Behold, the Lorn ! will carry 
thee away with a? mighty captivity, 
and will surely cover thee. 


18 He will surely violently turn, | 


lor, who covered the2 with an excellent corcring, and 
clothed thee gorgeously, shall surely, ver.18. 


chres, and probably not later than the | 
time of the kings of Persia mentioned | 


in Scripture.’ — (Pict. Bible.) Two 
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and toss thee like a ball into a 
large? country: there shalt thou 
die, and there the chariots of thy 
glory shall be the shame of thy 
lord’s house. 


2 the captivity of aman, 3 lurge of spaces. 


objects were probably contemplated by 
such sepulehres. One was security from 
desecration. 


The other was ostentation 


Lombs IN THE Rocks at Naski Kousran.—From Flundm, Voyage en Perse. 


—sepulchres thus exeavated furnishing 
an opportunity for the display of archi- 
tectural taste in front, and being con- 
spicuous objects. Such sepulchres are 


which denotes the action of casing 
away, or throwing from one as a man 
throwsastone. See the same use of the 


word d:gin 1 Sam. xviii. 2; xx. 33; Jer. 
found at Petra (see Notes on ch. xvi. 1), | 


xvii. 13; xxii. 26, 28; Jonah i. 5, 12, 


and it is probable tliat Shebna sought | 16. And will surely cover thee. ‘Thy 


this kind of immortality.—Many a man 
who has done nothing to deserve cele- 
brity by his noble deeds while living, 
sucks it by the magnificence of his tomb. 

17. Behold, the Lorv will carry thee 
away. Of the historical fact here re- 
ferred to we have no other information. 
To what place he was to be earried, we 
know not. It is probable, however, that 
it was to Assyria. © With a@ mighty 
captivity. Ileb. 533—! Of a man,’ or 
perhaps, ‘O man.’ If it means ‘the 
captivity of a man,’ the sense is, a 


strong, irresistible, mighty captivity, | 


where the word man is emphatic, and 
ineans such as a mighty man would 
mike. 
up now thy loins like a man.’ The 
margin reads this, he ‘ who covered thee 
with an excellent covering, and clothed 
thee gorgeously, shall surely turn and 
toss tlice.’ 


Com). Job xxxvili. 3: * Gird | 


But the text conveys more- 
nearly the idea of the Lebrew word, - 


face,’ says Lowth ; for this was the con- 
dition of mourners, The Chaldee is, 
‘Shall cover thee with confusion.’ So 
Vitringa, who supposes that it means 
that although Shebna was endeavouring 
to rear a monument that should per- 
petuate his name and that of his family, 
God would cover them with ignominy, 
and reduce them to their primitive, ob- 
scure, and humble condition. 

1S. He will surely violently turn. 
Lowth las well expressed the sense of 
this: 
He will whirl thee round and round, and cast 

thee away. 
Thus it refers to the action of throwing 
a stone with a s/ing, when the sling is 
Whirled round and round several times 
before the string is let go, in order to 
increase the velocity of the stone. ‘The 
idea is here, that God designed to cast 
him into a distaut land, and that he 
would give such an impulse to him that 
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19 And I will drive thee from| 21 And I will clothe him with 
thy station, and from thy state | thy robe, and strengthen him with 
shall he pull thee down. thy girdle, and I will commit thy 

20 And it shall come to pass} government into his hand ; and he 
in that day, that I will call my | shall be a father to the inhabitants 
servant ¢Eliakim, the son of Hil-|of Jerusalem, and to the house of 
kiah : Judah. 


@ 3 Ki.18.18. 


he would be sent ‘afar, so far that he | ‘thou hast mocked us ;’ and that there- 
would not be able to return again. | upon they bored his heels, and tied him 
q Like a ball. A stone, ball, or other | to the tails of horses, and that thus he 
projectile that is cast from a sling. | died. 

q Into a large country. Probably As-| 19. And from thy state. From thy 
syria. When this was done we have | office; thy place of trust and responsi- 
no means of determining. { And there | bility. {[ Shall he pullthee down. That 
the chariots of thy glory shall be the | is, God shall do it. The prophet here 
shame of thy lord's house. Lowth ren- | uses the third person instead of the first. 
ders this, Such a change of person is very common 


and there shall thy glorious chariots | 1" the writings of the prophets (see 
Become the shame of the House of thy lord. | Stuart's Heb. Gram. § 563-865, sixth 


; Ed.) 
Noyes renders tt, 20. My servant Eliakim. A man 
There shall thy splendid chariots perish, who will be faithful to me ; who will be 


SHCA ERuee CLES OO Ure ee trustworthy, and to whom the interests 


The Chaldee renders it, ‘ And there the | of the city may be safely confided; a 
chariots of thy glory shall be converted | man who will not seck tc betray it into 
into ignominy, because thou didst not : the hands of the enemy. Of Eliakim 
preserve the glory of the house of thy | we know nothing more than what is 
lord.’ Probably the correct interpre- | stated here, and in ch. xxxvi. From 
tation is that which regards the latter | that account it appears that he was 
part of the verse, ‘the shame of thy | prefect of the palace; that he was em- 
lord's house,’ as an address to him as | ployed in a negotiation with the leader 
the shame or disgrace of Ahaz, who had | of the army of the Assyrians ; and that 
appointed him to that office, and of | he was in all things faithful to the trust 
Hezekiah, who had continued him in it. | reposed in him. J Zhe son of Hilkiah. 
The phrase ‘ the chariots of thy glory,’ | Kimehi supposes that this was the same 
means splendid or magnificent chariots; | as Azariah the son of Hilkiah, who 
and refers doubtless to the fact that in | might have had two names, and whio 
Jerusalem lie had affected great pride | was a ruler over the house of God in 
and display, and had, like many weak | the time of Hezekiah (1 Chron. vi. 13). 
minds, sought distinction by the splen- | 21. And JZ will clothe him with thy 
dour of his equipage. ‘The idea here is, |vobe. Me shall succeed thee in the 
that the ‘chariot of his glory,’ 7.c., the | office, and wear the garments which are 
vehicle in which he would ride, would | appropriate to it. J] And strengthen 
be in a distant land, not meaning that | him with thy girdle. That is, he shal] 
in that land he would ride in chariots | wear the same girdle that thou didst 
as magnificent as those which he had | (see Note on ch. iti. 24). In that girdle 
in Jerusalem, but that he would be con- | was usually the purse, and to it was 
veyed there, and probably be borne in | attached the sword. Often, among the 
an ignominious manner, instead of the Orientals, the girdle was adorned with 
splendid mode in which he was carried ‘ gold and precious stones, and was re- 
in Jerusalem. The Jews say that when ! garded as the principal embellishment 
he left Jerusalem to deliver it into the | of the dress. J And he shall be a 
hands of the enemy, they asked him | father, &c. A counsellor; a guide; 
where his army was; and when he said | one who can be trusted in time of dan- 
that they had turned back, they said, ' ger and diffieulty. We use the word 
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22 And the key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder : 
so* he shall open, ? and none shall 
shut ; and he shall shut, and none 
shall open. 


father in the same sense, when we 
speak of the ‘father of his country.’ 


22, And the key. A key is that by 
which a house is locked or opened. 
To possess that is, therefore, to have 
free access to it, or control over it. 
Thus we give possession of a house by 
giving the key into the hands of a pur- 
chaser, implying that it is his ; that he 
has free access to it; that he can close 
it when he pleases, and that no other 
one, without his permission, has the 
right of access to it. ¥J Of the house 
of David. Of the house which David 
built: for bis royal residence ; that is, of 
the palace. This house was on Mount 
Zion ; and to have the key of that house 
was to have the chief authority at court, 
or to be prime minister (see Note on 
ver. 15). To be put in possession of 
that key, therefore, was the mark of 
office, or was a sign that he was in- 
trusted with the chief authority in the 
government, §f Will I lay upon his 
shoulder (see ch. ix.6). This seems to 
have been designed as an emblem of 
office. But in what way it was done is 
unknown, Lowth supposes that the 
key was of considerable magnitude, and 
was made crooked, and that thus it 
would lie readily on the shoulder. He 
has observed also, that this was a well- 
known badge or emblem of office. Thus 
the priestess of Ceres is described as 
having a key on the shoulder (Callim. 
Ceres, ver. 45); and thus in /&sehyl. 
Supp. 299, a female high in office is 
described as having a key. But it is 
not known in what way the key was 
borne. It may have been borne on the 
shoulder, being so made as to be easily 
carried there; or it may have been 
attached to the shoulder by a belt or 
strap, as a sword is; or it may have 
been a mere emblem or figure inwrought 
into the robe, and worn as a sign of 
office ; or the figure of a key may have 
been worn on the shoulder as an epaulet 
is now, asa sien of office and author- 
ity. If the locks were made of wood, as 
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28 And I will fasten him as a 
nail¢ in a sure place ; and he shall 
be for a gloriousthrone tohis father’s 
house. 

@ ch.9.6. 


d Job13.14; Rev.3,7 e Ezra 9 8. 


we have reason to suppose, then the key 
was probably large, and would answer 
well for a sign of office. ‘Ilow much 
was I delighted when I first saw the 
people, especially the Moors, going along 
the streets with each his key on his 
shoulder. The handle is generally made 
of brass (though sometimes of silver), 
and is often nicely worked in a device 
of filigrane. The way it is carried is to 
have the corner of a kerchief tied to the 
ring ; the key is then placed on the 
shoulder, and the kerchief hangs down 
in front. At other times they have a 
bunch of large keys, and then they have 
half on one side of the shoulder, and 
half on the other. For a man thus to 
march along with a large key on his 
shoulder, shows at once that he is a per- 
son of consequence. ‘“ Raman is in great 
favour with the Modeliar, for he now 
carries the key.’’ “ Whose key have 
you got on your shoulder?” ‘“ [ shall 
carry my key on my own shoulder.”’’ 
—(Roberts.) {J So he shall open, &e. 
This phrase means, that he should have 
the highest authority in the govern- 
ment, and is a promise of unlimited 
power. Our Saviour has made use of 
the same expression to denote the un- 
limited power conferred on his apostles 
in his church (Matt. xvi. 19); and has 
applied it also to himself in Rev. iii. 7. 

23, And Iwill fasten him as a nail 
in asure place. The word ‘nail’ here 
(sm) means properly a peg, pin, or 
spike ; and is applied often to the pins 
or large spikes which were used to drive 
into the ground to fasten the cords of 
tents. It is also applied to the nails or 
spikes which are driven into walls, and 
on which are suspended the garments or 
the utensils of a family. In ancient 
times, every house was furnished with a 
large number of these pegs, or nails. 
They were not driven into the walls 
after the house was made, but they 
were worked in while the walls were 
going up. The houses were usually 
made of stone; and strong iron hooks, 
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24 And they shall hang upon him 
all the clory of his father’s house, 
the offspring and the issue, all ves- 


or spikes, were worked into the mortar 
while soft, and they answered the double 
purpose of nails to hang things on, and 
of cramp-irons, as they were sv bent as 
to hold the walls together. ‘These spikes 
are described by Sir John Chardin 
(Harmer's Observations, vol. i. p. 191) 
as ‘large nails with square heads like 
dice, well made, the ends being so bent 
as to make them cramp-irons. ‘They 
commonly,’ says he, ‘ place them at the 
windows and doors, in order to hang 
upon them, when they like, veils and 
curtains.’ It was also the custom to 
suspend in houses, and especially tem- 
ples, suits of armour, shields, helmets, 
swords, é&c., that had been taken in war 
as spoils of victory, or which had been 
used by illustrious ancestors, and these 
spikes were used for that purpose also. 
The word is here applied to a leader, or 
officer ; and it means that he would be 
fixed and permanent in his plans and 
office; and that as a pin in the wall sus- 
tained the ornaments of the housesafely, 
so all the glory of the house of David, 
all that was dear and valuable to the 
nation, night be reposed on him (ver. 
24). J And he shall be for a glorious 
throne to his father's house. A glori- 
ous seat; that is, all his family and 
kindred would be sustained, and hon- 
oured by him ; or their honour and re- 
putation might rest securely on him, 
and his deeds would diffuse a lustre and 
a glory over them all. Every virtuous, 
patriotic, benevolent, and pious son 
diffuses a lustre on all his kindred ; and 
this is one of the incitements to virtuous | 
and elevated deeds which God has pre- 
sented in the government of the world. 
24, And they shall hang upon ham. 
This figure is a continuation of that 
commenced in the previous verse ; and 
is derived from the custom of hanging 
clothes or ornaments on the spikes that 
were fixed in the walls; aud, perhaps, 
more particularly from the custom of 
suspending shields, swords, suits of 
armour, d&c., taken in battle, 
the walls of a temple. A great portion 
of the wealth of the ancients consisted 
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sels of small quantity, from the 
vessels of cups, even to all the 
vessels 1 of flagons. 


1 or, instruments of rivils. 


in gold and silver vessels, and in changes 
of raiment. ‘These would be hung around 
a house in no inconsiderable degree for 
ostentation and parade. ‘ Solomon's 
drinking vessels were of gold; and all 
the vessels of the forest of Lebanon 
were of pure gold ; none were of silver’ 
(1 Kings x. 21), ‘The vessels in the 
house of the forest of Lebanon were two 
hundred targets and three hundred 
shields of beaten gold’ (1 Kings x. 16, 
17). That these were hung on spikes 
or pins around the house is apparent 
from Cant. iv. 4: ‘ Thy neck is like 
the tower of David, builded for an 
armoury, whereon there hang a thousand 
bucklers, all shields of mighty men.’ 
Eliakim is considered as a principal 
support like this, whereon would be 
suspended all the glory of his father's 
family, and all the honour of his house ; 
that is, he-would be the principal sup- 
port of the whole civil and ecclesiastical 
polity. {| The offspring and the issue. 
All that proceeded from the family ; all 
that were connected with it. Kimeli 
and Aben Ezra render it, ‘Sons and 
daughters.’ The LXX. ‘ From the least 
to the greatest.” The Chaldee, ‘ Sons 
and grandsons, youth and children.’ 
The idea is, that all the prosperity, 
near and remote, would depend on him; 
and that his character would sustain and 
give dignity to them all. ‘The word 
which is rendered ‘issue’ (m5yz¢%8'), 
according to Vitringa and Rosenmiiller, 
denotes those that were of humble con- 
dition; and the passage means that 
honour would be conferred even on these 
by the virtues of Eliakim. (J From the 
vessels of cups. Literally, goblets, or 
bowls (n*aay). ‘Che idea probably is, 
simply that of vessels of small capacity, 
whatever was the material of which 
they were composed; and hence the 
reference here is to those of the family 
of Eliakim who were of humble rank, or 
who were poor. J Zo all the vessels of 
Mare. ‘ Instruments of viols.’ 
Heb. n>). This word is often ap- 
plied to instruments of music, the rebel, 
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25 In that day, sai 
of hosts, shall the nail that is fas- 
tened in the sure place be removed, 
and be cut down, and fall; and the 
burden that was upon it shall be 
cut off: for the Lorp hath spoken 
tt. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
ANALYSIS. 

Tuts prophecy respects Tyre, and extends only 
to the end of this chapter. It is made up of a 
succession of apostrophes directed either to Tyre 
itself, or to the nations with which it was ac- 
customed to trade. The first part of the pro- 
phecy (1-13) is occupied with the account of the 
judicial sentence which God had pissed upon 
Tyre. This is not done in a direct and formal 
manner, but by addresses to the various people 
with whom the Tyrians had commercial inter- 
course, and who would be particularly affected 
by its destruction, Thus (1) the prophet calls 
on the ships of Tarshish to ‘howl’ because their 
advantageous commerce with Tyre nust cease. 
This intelligence respecting the calamities that 
had come upon Tyre, he says would be brought 
tothem ‘from the land of Chittim’ (1), that is, 
from the islands and coasts of the Mediterra- 


viol (see it described in Notes on ch. v. . 


12; xiv. 11); but it properly denotes a 
bottle made of skin for holding wine, 
and which, being made of the whole skin 
of a goat or sheep, indicated the vessels 
of large dimensions. Ilere it refers to 
the members of the family of Eliakim 
who were more wealthy and influential 
than those denoted by the small vessels. 
The glory of the whole family would 


depend on him. His virtues, wisdom, in- , 
of future fame, or of an honoured burial. 


tecrity,and valour in defending and say- 


ing the Iebrew commonwealth, would : 


diffuse honour over the whole family con- 
nection, and render the name illustrious. 

25. In that day shall the nail. Not 
Eliakim, but Shebna. Eliakim was to 
be fastened, 7.¢., confirmed in office. 
But Shebna was to be removed. 4 That 
is fastened in the sure place. Ory, that 
was once fastened, or was supposed to 
be fastened—a phrase appropriate to an 
office which the incumbent supposed to 
be firm or secure. 
Shebna. He was regarded as having a 
permanent hold on the office, and was 


making provisions for ending his days | 


in it. Y Be removed. To a distant 
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saith the Lorn; nean. In ver. 2, the calamity is described as 


It here reters to ' 
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coming directly on the island on which Tyre was 
built. In the subsequent verses, the prophet 
describes the sources of the wealth of Tyre (3), 
and declares that her great luxury and splend- 
our would be destroyed (5-12). In ver. 18, the 
prophet says that this would be done by the 
‘Chaldeans ;’ and this verse serves to fix the 
time of the fulfilment to the siege of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar. In this all commentators pro- 
bably (except Grotius, who supposes that it re- 
fers tou Alexander the Great) are agreed. Indeed, 
it seems to be past all doubt, that the events 
here referred to pertain to the sieze of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Jn the remainder of the pro- 
phecy (ver. 14 to the end of the chapter), the 
prophet declares the ¢ime during which this 
calamity would continue. He declares that it 
would be only for seventy years (14), and that 
after that, Tyre would be restored to her former 
splendour, magnificence, and successful com- 
merce (16, 17); and that then her wealth would 
be consecrated to the service of Jchoval: (18). 
The design of the prophecy is, therefore, to 
foretell the calamities that would come upon a 
rich, proud, and luxurious city; and thus to 
show that God was Governor and Ruler over 
the nations of the earth. Tyre became dis- 
tinguished for pride, luxury, and consequent 


land (ver. 17, 18), or simply taken 
down. ( And be cut down, and fall. 
As a spike, pin, or peg would be taken 
away from the wall of a house. QJ And 
the burden that was upon ut. All that 
it sustained—as the spikes in the wall 
of a house sustained the cups of gold, 
the raiment, or the armour that belonged 
to the family. ere it means, all that 
was dependent on Shebna—the honour 
of his family, his emoluments, his hope 


All these would fail, as a matter of 
course, when he was removed from his 
oftice. ‘This isone instance of the usual 
mode of the Divine administration. The 
errors of a man intrusted with office 
entail poverty, disgrace, and misery on 
all who are connected with him. Not 
only is his own name disgraced, but his 
sin diguses itself, as it were, on all con- 
iaetcd rik him. [¢ involves them in 
want, and shame, and tears; and the 
design is to deter those in office from sin, 
by the fact that their crimes and errors 
wll thus involve the innocent in cala- 
mity, and shed disgrace and woe on 
those whom they love. 
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dissipation; and the destruction that was to 
come upon it was to be a demonstration that 
wicked nations and cities would incur the dis- 
pleasure of God, and would be destroyed. 

Tyre, the subject of the prophecies, particu- 
larly of Isaiah and Ezekiel, who both predicted 
its overthrow (Isa. xxiii.; Ezek. xxvi-xxix.), 
was a celebrated city of Phenicia, and is usually 
mentioned in connection with Sidon (Matt. xi. 
21, 22; xv. 21; Mark iii. 8; vii. 24,31; Luke 
x. 13, 14). It was on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, about lat. 33° 20’ N., and was about 
twenty miles south of Sidon. It was one of the 
cities allotted to the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 
29), but it is probable that the ancient inhahit- 
ants were never driven out by the Israelites. It 
seems to have been occupied by the Canaauites, 
and is always mentioned as inhabited by a dis- 
tinct people from the Jews (2 Sam. xxiv. 7; 
1 Kings vii. 13, 14; ix. 12; Ezra iii. 7; Neh. 
xiii. 16; Ps. Ixxxiii. 7; Ixxxvii. 4). It was pro- 
bably built by a colony from Sidon, since Isaiah 
(xxiii. 12) calls it the ‘daughter of Zidon,’ and it 
is said (ver. 2) to have been replenished by 
Sidon. That Sidon was the most ancient city 
there can be no doubt. Sidon was the eldest 
son of Canaan (Gen. x. 15), and the city of Sidon 
is mentioned by the patriarch Jacob (Gen. xlix. 
13), and in the time of Joshua it is called ‘Great. | 
Sidon’ (Josh. xi. 8). Strabo affirms that after 
Sidon, Tyre was the most celebrated city of the 
Phenicians. Justin (xviii. 1, 5), expressly de- 
clares that the Sidonians, being besieged by the . 
king of Ascalon, went in ships and built Tyre. ; 
But though Tyre was the ‘daughter’ of Sidon, | 
yet it soon rivalled it in importance, and in com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Among the ancient writers, Tyre is mentioned 
as Paleo-Tyrus (@Aai rues), or ancient Tyre, | 
and as Insular Tyre. ‘The former was built on 
the coast, and was doubtless built first, though 
there rs-evidence that the latter was early used | 
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stituted a permanent connection between Tyre 
and the mainland. Insular Tyre was remark. 
ably safe from the danger of invasion. It com- 
manded the sea, and of course had nothing to 
dread from that quarter; and the only mode in 
which it could become accessible to Alexander, 
was to build this gigantic causeway from the 
mainland. 

Tyre was distinguished for its enterprise, its 
commercial importauce, its luxury, and its mag- 
nificence. Few, perhaps none, of the citics of 
antiquity, were more favourably situated for 
commerce. It was the natural seaport of Pales- 
tine and Syria, and it was favourably situated 
for commerce with all the cities and states hor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, and, indeed, with 
all the known world. The luxuries of the East 
passed through Tyre (sec Ezek. xxvii., where 
there is an extended description of the various 
nations that trafficked with and enriched it), and 
the productions of distant climes from the West 
were introduced to the Mast through this sca- 
port. It rose, therefore, to great opulence, and 
to consequent luxury and sin. 

It was also a place of great strength. Old 
Tyre was defended by a wall, which was regarded 
as impregnable, and which is said to have re- 
sisted the attacks of Nebuchadnezzar for thir- 
teen years. New, or Insular Tyre, was inacces- 
sible, until Alexander constructed the immense 
mole hy which he connected it with the main- 
land, and as they had the command of the sea, the 
city was regarded unappronchable. Alexander 
could not have taken it had he not possessed re- 
sources, and patience, and power, which perliaps 
no other ancient conquerur possessed ; and had 


! he not engaged in an enterprise which perhaps 


all others ‘would have regarded as impracticable 
and hopeless. Josephus, indeed, states, that 
| Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, made war against 
the Tyrians, with : a fleet of sixty ships, manned 
by 800 rowers. The Tyrians had but twelve 


as a place for anchorage, or a harbour. In OM! ships, yet they obtained the victory, and dis- 
Tyre, or Tyre on the coast, undoubtedly also the ' persed the Assyriun flect, taking 500 prisoners. 
most magnificent edifices would be built, and, Shalmaneser then besieged the city for five 
the principal business would there be at first years, but was unable to take it. This was in 
transacted. Probably Insular Tyre was built the time of Hezekiah, A.M. 3287, or about 717 
either because it furnished a better harbour, or 3c. 

because, being inacccssibic to an invadingarmy,| Nebuchadnezzar took the city after a siege ot 
it was more secure. Insular Tyre, as tlic name | thirteen years, during the time of the Jewish 
imports, was built on an island, or a rock, about | captivity, about 573 years before Christ. This 
three quarters of o mile from the coast, or from ; was in accordance with the prophecy in this 
Qld Tyre. Probably the passage from one to) chapter (see Note, ver. 13), and according to the 
the other was formerly by a ferry, or in bouts : predictions also of Ezckiel. The desolation wag 
only, until Alexander the Great, in his siege of entire. The city was destroyed, and the inhab- 
the city, built a mole from the ruins of the old; itauts driven into foreign lands (see Notes, ver. 
city to the new. This mole, or embankment, | 7,12). The city lay desolate for seventy years 
was not less than 200 fect in breadth, and con-; (sec Note on ver. 15, 17), and Old Tyre was in 
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ruins in the time of the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. A new city hed risen, however, on 
the island, called New Tyre, and this city was 
taken hy Alexander, after a siege of eight months. 
Near the shore the water is said to have been 
shallow, but near the new city it was three 
fathoms, or nincteen feet in depth. The city of 
Tyre was taken by Alexander 332 B.c., and 211 
years after its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and consequently about 170 years after it hid 
been rebuilt. It was not, however, entirely 
destroyed by Alexander, and becume an object 
of contention to his successors. It was succes- 
sively invested by Antigonas and Ptolemy, and 
fell into the hands of the latter. In the apo- 
stolicage it seems to have regained somewhat of 
its ancient splendour. Tlicre were some Christ- 
ians here (Acts xxi. 3, 4). Atpresentit belongs 
to Syria. It was often an object of contention 
during the crusades, and was distinguished as 
the first archbishopric under the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. It gradually sunk into decay, 
lost its importance, and became a place of utter 
ruin, Volney noliced there, in 1784, the choir 
of the ancient church, the remains of the walls 
of the city which can still be traced, and some 
columns of red granite, a species unknown in 
Syria. In the time when it was visited by Vol- 
ney nnd Maundrell, it was a miserable village, 
where the inhabitants subsisted chiefly by fish- 
ing. Its exports consist ouly of a few sacks of 
corn and cotton; and the only merchant of 
which it could boast in the time when Volncy 
was there, was a solitary Greek, who could 
hardly gain o livelihood. At present, Tyre, or, 
as it is culled, Sur, is nothing more than a mar- 
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1. The burden of Tyre (see Note on 
ch. xiii. 1). Q Howl. ‘This is a highly 
poetic description of the destruction that 
was coming on Tyre. The ships of 
Tarshish traded there ; and the prophet 
now addresses the ships, and calls upon 
them to lament because the commerce | 
by which they had been enriched was | 
to be destroyed, and they were to be 
thrown out of employ. ¢ Ye ships of 
Tarshish (see Note on ch. it. 16). 
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ket town, 2 small seaport, hardly deserving the 
name of a city. Its chief export is the tobacco 
yaised on the neighbouring hills; with some 
cotton, and alsocharcoal and wood from the more 
distant mountains, The houses are for the most 
part mere hovels, very few being more than one 
story high, with flat roofs. The streets arc 
narrow lanes, crooked, and filthy. Yet the 
many scattered palm trees throw over the place 
an oriental charm; and the numerous Pride of 
India trees interspersed among the houses and 
gardens, with their beautiful foliage, give it a 
pleasing aspect. It has a population of less 
than three thousand souls. In 1837, an earth- 
quake was felt here toa very considerable ex- 
tent. A large part of the eastern wall was 
thrown down, and the southern wall was greatly 
shattered, and several houses were destroyed 
(sec Robinson’s Bib, Researches, vol. iii. p. 400; 
Reobinson’s Calmet; Zdin. Lnucy.; Newton, On 
the Prophecies, vol. xi.; Keith, On the Prophe- 
cies; and the 7Z'ravels of Volney and Maundrell. 
On the ancient commercial importance of Tyre, 
also, and its present situation, and the cause of 
its decline, the reader may consult an article in 
the dm. Bib. Rep. for October 1840). 


HE burden of Tyre. ¢ Howl, 

ye ships of Tarshish ; for it is 

laid waste so that there is no house, 

no entering in: from the land of 
Chittim 2 it is revealed to them. 


a Jer.25.22;47.4; Eze.26,28; Amos9.10; Zec.9,2-4. 
d ver.12; Jer.2.10. 


tin, and lead, to the Tyrian market. 
In this chapter (ver. 1, 6, 10), it is 
represented as an important Phenician 
or Tyrian colony. All the circum: 
stances agree with the supposition that 
Turtessus in Spain is the place here 
referred to. The name ‘Tartessus’ 
(Tagrnogés) is derived from the Hebrew 
wgem by a change simply in the pro- 
nunciation (sce Bochart, Geo. Sacra, 


liii. 7, and J.D. Michaelis, Spicileg. 


Geo. Heb. i. 82-108). J For tt ts laid 


‘Tarshisk ’ here referred to, was doubt- | waste. ‘Tyre is laid waste ; that is, in 
less a city or country in Spain(Tegrnzeds, vision it was made to pass before the 
T'artessus), and was the most celebrated | mind of the prophet as laid waste, or as 
emporium to which the Phenicians' it would be (see Notes on ch. i. 1). 
traded. It is mentioned by Diod. Sic.,' 4 So that there is no house. 1t would 
v. 35-38; Strabo, iii, 148; Pliny, Nat.: be completely destroyed. ‘This was the 
Hist. iii. 83. According to Jer. x. 9, it! case with old Tyre after the conquest 
exported silver; according to Ezek. | by Nebuchadnezzar, and it remained so, 
xxvii. 12, 25, it exported silver, iron, | See the analysis of the chapter. ‘] No 
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entering in. No harbour; no port; 
where the ships could remain, and with 
which they could continue to trade. 
Tyre was once better situated for 
commerce, and had greater natural 
advantages, than any port in the 
Mediterranean. Those advantages 
have, however, to a great extent passed 
away, and natural causes combine to 
confirm the truth of the Divine predic- 
tions that it should cease to be a place 
of commerce. The merchandise of 
India, which was once conveyed over- 
land through Babylon and Palmyra, 
and which found its natural outlet at 
Tyre, is now carried around the Cape 
of Good Hope, and will never again be 
restored to its old channel. Besides, 
Tyre itself, which once had so fine a 
harbour, has ceased to be a safe haven 
for large vessels. Robinson (George) 
says of its harbour, in 1830, ‘It isa 
small circular basin, now quite filled up 
with sand and broken columns, leaving 
scarcely space enough for small boats 
to enter. The few fishing boats that 
belong to the place are sheltered by 
some rocks to the westward of the 
island ’—( Travels in Syria and Pales- 
tine, vol. i. p. 269). Shaw, who visited 
Tyre in 1738, says of the harbour, ‘I 
visited several ereeks and inlets, in 
order to discover what provision there 
might have been formerly made for the 
security of their vessels. Yet, notwith- 
standing that Tyre was the chief mari- 
time power of this country, I could not 
discover the least token of either cothon 
or harbour that could have been of ex- 
traordinary capacity. The coasting 
ships, indeed, still find a tolerably good 
shelter from the northern winds, under 
the scuthern shore, but are obliged 
immediately to return when the winds 
change to the west or south ; so that 
there must have been some better 
station than this for their security and 
reception. In the N.N.E. part, likewise, 
of the city, we see the traces of a safe 
and commodious basin, lying within 
the walls ; but which, at the same time, 
is very small, scarce forty yards in 
diameter. Yet even this port, small 
as it is at present, is, notwithstanding, 
so choked up with sand and rubbish, 
that the boats of those poor fishermen 
who now and then visit this renowned 
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emporium, can, with great difficulty, 
only be admitted’ ( Zravels, pp. 330, 
331. Ed. fol. Oxon. 1738). Dr. Robin- 
son says of the port of Tyre, ‘The inner 
port or basin on the north was formerly 
enclosed by a wall, running from the 
north end of the island in a curve 
towards the main Jand. Various pieces 
and fragments of this wall yet remain, 
sufficient to mark its course; but the 
port itself is continually filling up more 
and more with sand, and now-a-days 
boats only can enter it. Indeed, our 
host informed us, that even within his 
own recollection, the water covered the 
open place before his own house, which 
at present is ten or twelve rods from the 
sea, and is surrounded with buildings ; 
while older men remember, that vessels 
formerly anchored where the shore now 
is’ (Bib. Researches, vol. iii. p. 397). 
{ From the land of Chittim. This 
means, probably, from the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean. In regard 
to the meaning of the word Chittim, the 
following is the note of Gesenius on this 
verse: ‘Among the three different 
opinions of ancient and modern inter- 
preters, according to which they sought 
for the land of Chittim in Italy, Mace- 
donia, and Cyprus, I decidely preter 
the latter, which is also the opinion of 
Josephus (Ant, i. 6.1). According to 
this, Chittim is the island Cyprus, so 
called from the Phenician colony Kirioy 
(Citium), in the southern part of the 
island, but still in such a sense, that 
this name Chittim was, at a later 
period, employed also in a wider sense, 
to designate other islands and countries 
adjacent to the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, as, ¢.g., Macedonia (Dan. xi. 
$0; 1 Mac. i. 1; vili. 5). This is also 
mentioned by Josephus. ‘That Kériey 
(Citium) was sometimes used for the 
whole island of Cyprus, and also in a 
wider sense for other islands, is ex- 
pressly asserted by Epiphanius, who 
himself lived in Cyprus, as a well- 
known fact (Adv. Heres. xxx. 25); 
where he says, ‘‘it is manifest to all 
that the island of Cyprus is called 
Kicwy (Citium), for the Cyprians and 
Rhodians (‘Podis) are called Kitians 
(Kizies).” It could also be used of the 
Macedonians, because they were de- 
scended from the Cyprians and Rho- 
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2 Be !still, ye inhabitants of the} Zidon, that pass over the sea, have 
isle ; thou whom the merchants of | replenished. 


1 silent, 


dians. That most of the cities of 
Cyprus were Phenician colonies, is 
expressly affirmed by Diodorus (ii. 114; 
comp. Herod. vii. 90), and the proximity 
of the island to Phenicia, together with 
its abundant supply of productions, 
especially such as were essential in 
shipbuilding, would lead us to expect 
nothing else. One of the few passages 
of the Bible which give a more definite 
hint in regard to Chittim is Ezek. xxvil, 
6, which agrees very well with Cyprus : 
“Of the oaks of Bashan do they make 
them oars; thy ships’ benches do they 
make of ivory, encased with cedar from 
the isles of Chittim.’’ ‘The sense of 
this passage is, that the fleets coming 
from Tarshish (‘Tartessus) to Tyre, 
would, on their way, Jearn from the 
inhabitants of Cyprus the news of the 
downfall of Tyre.’ 4j Jt is revealed to 
them. If we understand Citttim to 
denote the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean, it means that the navi- 
gators in the ships of Tarshish would 
learn the intelligence of the destruction 
of Tyre from those coasts or islands 
where they might stop on their way. 
Tyre was of'so much commercial import- 
ance that the news of its fall would 
spread into all the islands of the Medi- 
terranean. 

2. Be still. This is the description 
of a city which is destroyed, where the 
din of commerce, and the sound of 
revelry is no longer heard. It is an 
address of the prophet to Tyre, indicat- 
ing that it would be soon still, and 
destroyed. §j Ye inhabitants of the 
isle (of ‘Tyre). ‘The word ‘isle’ (8) is 
sometimes used to denote a coast or 
meeritime region (see Note on ch. xx. 6), 
but there secms no reason to doubt 
that here it means the island on which 
New Tyre was erected. This may 
have been occupied even before Obl 
Tyre was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
though the main city was on the coast. 
G Thow whom the merchants of Zidon. 
Tyre was a colony from Sidon ; and the 
merchants of Sidon would trade to Tyre 
as well as to Sidon. ( Have replen- 


a nn nee 


3 And by great waters the seed 


dished. Web. ‘Mave filled,’ t.¢., with 
merchandise, and with wealth. Thus, 
in Ezek. xxvii. 8, ‘Tyre is represented 
as having derived its seamen from 
Sidon: ‘The inhabitants of Sidon and 
of Arvad were thy mariners.’ And in 
Ezek. xxvii. 9-23, Tyre is represented 
as having been filled with shipbuilders, 
merchants, mariners, soldiers, é&c., from 
Gebal, Persia, Lud, Phut, Tarshish, 
Javan, Tubal, Mesheck, Dedan, Syria, 
Damascus, Arabia, &c. 

3. And by great waters. That is, 
by the abundant waters, or the over- 
flowing of the Nile. Tyre was the 
mart to which the superabundant pro- 
ductions of Egypt were borne (see 
Ezek. xxvii.) J The seed of Sihor. 
There can be no doubt that by ‘Sihor’ 
here ig meant the river Nile in Egypt 
(see Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Chron. xiil. 5; Jer, 
ii, 18). The word "hp (Shihkhor) is 
derived from “ira (Sidhhdr), to be 
black (Job xxx. 30), and is given to 
the Nile from its colour when it brings 
down the slime or mud by which 
Ecypt is rendered so fertile. The 
Greeks gave to the river the name 
Miae; (black), and the Latins call it 
Melo—(Serv. ad Virg. Geor. iv. 291). 
It was called Sirts by the Ethiopians ; 
perhaps the same as Sihor. The upper 
branches of the Nile in Abyssinia all 
receive their names from the colour of 
the water, and are called the White 
River, the Blue River, de. J Zhe 
harvest of the river. ‘The productions 
caused by the overtlowing of the river. 
Egypt was celebrated for producing 
erain, and Rome and Greece derived 
no small part of their supplies from 
that fertile country. It is also evident 
that the inhabitants of Palestine were 
carly accustomed to go to Egypt in 
time of scarcity for supplies of grain 
(see Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28, and the his- 
tory of Joseph, Gen. xli—sliii.) That 
the 7'yrians traded with Egypt is also 
well known. Herodotus (ii. 112) men- 
tions one entire quarter of the city of 
Memphis that was inhabited by the 
Tyrians. GIs her revenue, Her re- 
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of Sihor, the harvest of the river, | dren, neither do I nourish up young 

is her revenue ; and sbe is a mart | men, zor bring up virgins. 

of nations. 5 As at the report ¢concerning 
4 Be thou ashamed, O Zidon ;| Egypt, so shall they be sorely paine 

for the sea hath spoken, even the|at the report of Tyre. __ 

strencth of the sea, saying, G Pass ye over to Tarshish ; how], 


travail not, nor bring forth chil- | ye inhabitants of the isle. 
a ch.19,16, 


sources are brought from thence. { She | would be humbled and grieved that her 
ts a mart of nations. How true this|daughter, so proud, so rich, and so 
was, see Ezek. xxvii. No place was | magnificent, was brought so low. 
more favourably situated forcommerce;! 5, As at the report concerning Egypt. 
and she had engrossed the trade nearly According to our translation, this verse 
of all the world. would seem to mean that the Sidonians 
4. Be thou ashamed, O Zidon. Tyre|and other nations had been pained or 
was a colony of Sidon. Sidon is here | grieved at the report of the calamities 
addressed as the mother of Tyre, and | that had come upon Egypt, and that 
is called on to lament over her daughter they would be similarly affected at the 
that was destroyed. In ver. 12, Tyre report concerning Tyre. In accordance 
is ealled the ‘daughter of Sidon ;’ | with this, some (as Jarchi) have under- 
and such appellations were commonly | stood it of the plagues of Egypt, and 
given to cities (see Note on ch. i. 8). | suppose that the prophet means to say, 
Sidon is here represented as ashamed, ‘that as the nations were astonished at 
or grieved—as a mother is whio is bereft , that, so they would be at the report of 
of all her children. ( Zhe sea hath ithe calamities that would come upon 
spoken. New Tyre was on a rock at: Tyre. Others refer it to the calamities 
some distance from the land, and, 


: jthat would come upon Egypt referred 
seemed to rise out of the sea, some- 


what as Venice does. It is described 


here as « production of the sea, and the | 


sea is represented as speaking by her. 
{] Even whe strength of the sea. The 
fortress, or strong place (t4y%9) of the 


sea. Tyre, on a rock, might be re- 
garded as the strong place, or the de- 


to in ch. xix., and suppose that the 
prophet means to say, that as the na- 
tions would be amazed at the report of 
these calamities, so they would be at 
the report of the overthrow of Tyre. 
So Vitringa, But the sense of the 
I{ebrew may be expressed thus: ‘ As 
the report, or tidings of the destruction 


fence of the Mediterranean. Thus /| of Tyre shall reach Egypt, they shall be 
Zechariah (ix. 3) says of it, ‘ And Tyrus | pained at the tidings respecting Tyre.’ 
did build herself’ a stronghold ’ (“4x92). | So Lowth, Noyes, Rosenmiiller, Grotius, 
{| Saying, I travail not. The expres- | Calvin. They would be grieved, either 
sions which follow are to be regarded as ,(1) because the destruction of Tyre 
the language of Tyre—the founder of | Would injure the commerce of Egypt ; 
colonies and cities. The sense is, ‘My ; °F (2) because the Egyptians might 


wealth and resources are gone. My ‘fear that the army of Nebuchadnezzar 
would come upon them, and that they 
would share the fate of Tyre. J Sorely 
pained. The word here used (sd*h) 
is commonly applied to the severe pain 
of parturition. 

6. Pass ye over. 
itants of ‘Lyre. 


commerce is annihilated. I cease to 
plant cities and colonies, and to nourish 
and foster them, as I once did, by my 
trade.” The idea of the whole verse 
is, that the city which had been the 
mistress of the commercial world, and 
distinguished for founding other cities 


That is, ye inhab- 
This is an address 


and colonies, was about to lose her|to Tyre, in view of her approaching 


importance, and to cease to extend her 
colonies and her influence over other 
countries, Over this fact, Sidon, the 


destruction ; and is designed to signify 
that when the city was destroyed, its 
inhabitants would flee to its colonies, 


mother and founder of Tyre herself, i and seek refuge and safety there. As 
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” Is this your joyous city, whose 
antiquity és of ancient days? her 
own feet shall carry her ! afar off 
to sojourn. 

1 from afur of. 


Tarshish was one of its principal colo- 


nies, and as the ships employed by 
Tyre would naturally sail to Tarshish, 
the inhabitants are represented as flee- 
ing there on the attack of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. That the inhabitants of Tyre 
did fice in this manner, is expressly 
asserted by Jerome upon the authority 
of Assyrian histories which are now 
lost. ‘We have read,’ says he, ‘in the 
histories of the Assyrians, that when 
the Tyrians were besieged, after they 
saw no hope of escaping, they went on 
board their ships, and fled to Carthage, 
or to some islands of the Tonian and 
fSgean Sea’ (Jerome in loco.) And 
again (on Ezek. xxix.) he says, ‘When 
the Tyrians saw that the works for 
carrying on the sicge were perfected, 
and the foundations of the walls were 
shaken by the battering rams, whatever 
precious things in gold, silver, clothes, 
and various kinds of furniture the no- 
bility had, they put them on board their 
ships, and carried to the islands. So 
that the city being taken, Nebuchad- 
nezzar found nothing worthy of his 
labour.’ Diodorus (xvii. 41) relates 
the same thing of the Tyrians during 
the siege of Alexander the Great, where 
he says that they took their wives and 
children to Carthage. { Howl. Deep 
grief among the Orientals was usually 
expressed by a loud, long, and most 
dismal howl or shriek (see Note on ch. 
xv. 2). J Ye inhabitants of the isle. 
Of Tyre. The word ‘isle, however, 
may be taken as in ch. xx. 6 (see Note 
on that place), in the sense of coasé, or 
maritime country in general, and pos- 
sibly may be intended to denote Old 
Tyre, or the coast of Phenicia in gen- 
eral, though most naturally it applies 
to the city built on the island. 

7. 1s this your joyous city. Is this 
the city that was just now so full of 
happiness, of revelry, of business, of 
gaiety, of rejoicing? (see Note on ch. 
xxii, 2.) ‘ Whose antiquity is of 
ancient days. Strabo (xvi. 756) says, 
‘After Sidon, Tyre, a splendid and 
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8 Who hath taken this counsel 
against Tyre, the crowning city, 
whose merchants ave princes, whose 
traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth 2 


most ancient city, is to be compared in 
greatness, beauty, and antiquity, with 
Sidon.’ Curtius (Hist. Alex. iv. 4) 
says, ‘The city was taken, distinguished 
both by its antiquity, and its great 
variety of fortune.’ Arrian (ii. 16) 
says, that ‘the Temple of Iercules at 
Tyre was the most ancient of those 
which the memory of men have pre- 
served.’ And Herodotus (ii. 44) says, 
that in a conversation which he had 
with the priest of that Temple, he in- 
formed him that it had then existed for 
2300 years. Josephus, indeed, says 
(Ant. viii. 3. 1) that Tyre was built 
but 240 years before the temple was 
built by Solomon—but this was prob- 
ably a mistake. Justin (xviii. 3) says 
that ‘Tyre was founded in the year of 
the destruction of Troy. Its very high 
antiquity cannot be doubted. {j Her 
own feet shall carry her afar of. Gro- 
tius supposes that by feet here, the ‘feet 
of ships’ are intended, that is, their 
sails and oars. But the expression is 
designed evidently to stand in contrast 
with ver. 6, and to denote that a part 
of the inhabitants would go by land into 
captivity. Probably many of them 
were taken prisoners by Nebuchadnez- 
zar ; and perhaps many of them, when 
the city was besieged, found opportunity 
to escape and flee by Jand to a distant 
place of safety. 

8 Who hath taken this counsel ? 
To whom is this to be traced? Is this 
the work of man, or is it the plan of 
God ?—questions which would natur- 
ally arise at the contemplation of the 
ruin of a city so ancient and so mag- 
nificent. The object of this question is 
to trace it all to God ; and this perhaps 
indicates the scope of the prophecy—to 
show that God reigns, and does all his 
pleasure over cities and kingdoms. 
{ The crowning city. ‘The distributer 
of crowns; or the city from which de- 
pendent towns, provinces, and king- 
doms had arisen. Many colonies and 
cities had been founded by Tyre. 
Tartessus in Spain, Citium in Cyprus, 
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9 The Lorp of hosts hath pur- 
posed it, to 1 stain the pride of all 
glory, and to bring @into contempt 
all the honourable of the earth. 


Carthage in Africa, and probably many 


other places were Phenician colonies, 
and derived their origin from Tyre, and 
were still its tributaries and dependants 
(comp. Ezek. xxvii. 33). Whose mer- 
chants are princes. Princes trade with 
thee ; and thus acknowledge their de- 
pendence on thee. Or, thy merchants 
are splendid, gorgeous, and magnificent 
like princes. ‘The former, however, 


is probably the meaning. Whose 
traffickers (02935, Canaanites). As 


the ancient inhabitants of Canaan were 
traffickers or merchants, the word came 
to denote merchants in general (see 
Job xli. 6; Ezek. xvii. 4; Hos. xii. 7; 
Zeph. i. 11). So the word Chaldean 
came to mean astrologers, because they 
were celebrated for astrology. 


9. Zhe Lorp of hosts hath purposed 
tt (see Note on ch. 1.9). It is not by 
human counsel that it has been done. 
Whoever is the instrument, yet the 
overthrow of wicked, proud, and vicious 
cities and nations is to be traced to the 
God who rules in the empires and king- 
doms of the earth (see Notes on ch. x. 
5-7). | To stain the pride of all glory. 
Marg. ‘Pollute.’ The ITebrew word 
(b>) means properly to bore, or pierce 
through ; to open, make common (Lev. 
xix. 29); then to profane, defile, pol- 
lute, as, e.g., the sanctuary (Lev. xix. 8; 
xxi. 9), the Sabbath (Exod. xxxi. 14), 
the name of God (Lev. xviii. 21; xix. 
12). Here it means that the destruc- 
tion of Tyre would show that God could 
easily level it all with the dust. The 
destruction of Zyre would show this in 
reference to all human glory, because 
(1) it was one of che most ancient 
cities ; (2) it was one of the most mag- 
nificent ; (3) it was one-‘of the most 
strong, secure, and inaccessible ; (4) it 
was the one of most commercial import- 
ance, most distinguished in the view 
of natigps; and (5) its example would 
be the most striking and impressive. 
God often selects the most distinguished 
and important cities and men to make 
them cxamples to others, and to show 
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10 Pass through thy land as a 
river, Q daughter of Tarshish: 
there is no more * strength. 

lpollute,  a@1Cor.1.98,99. 2yirdle, 


the ease with which he can bring all 
down to the earth. {J Zo bring tnto 
contempt, &c. To bring their plans 
and purposes into contempt, and to show 
how unimportant and how foolish are 
their schemes in the sight of a holy God. 

10. Pass through thy land as a river. 
This verse has been very variously un- 
derstood. Vitringa supposes that it 
means that all that held the city together 
— its fortifications, walls, &c., would be 
laid waste, and that as a river flows on 
without obstruction, so the inhabitants 
would bescattered far and near. Every- 
thing, says he, would be levelled, and 
the field would not be distinguishable 
from the city. Grotius thus renders it: 
‘ Pass to some one of thy colonies ; as a 
river flows from the fountain to the sca, 
so do you go to the ocean.’ Lowth 
understands it also as relating to the 
time of the destruction of Tyre, and to 
the escape which the inhabitants would 
then make. 

* Overflow thy land like a river, 
O daughter of Tarshish; the mound (that kept 
in thy waters) is no more.’ 

The LXX. render it, ‘Cultivate 
(‘Eoyefav) thy land, for the ships shall 
no more come from Carthage’ (Kaeya- 
d0v0;). Probably the true meaning is 
that which refers it to the time of the 
siege, and to the fact that the inhabit- 
ants would seek other places when their 
defence was destroyed. That is, ‘ Pass 
through thy territories, thy dependent 
citics, states, colonies, and seek a refuge 
there ; or wander there like a flowing 
stream.” As ariver. Perhaps the 
allusion is to the Nile, as the word "i 


is usually given to the Nile; or it may 
be to any river that flows on with a 
mighty current when all obstructions are 
removed. The idea is, that as waters 
jiow on when the barriers are removed, 
so the inhabitants of Tyre would pour 
forth from their city. The idea is not 
so much that of rapidity, as it is they 
should go like a stream that has no 
dikes, barriers, or obstacles now to con- 
fine its flowing waters. { O daughter 
of Tarshish. Tyre; so called either be- 
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[B.C. 718. 
12 And he said, Thou shalt ¢no 


the sea; he shook the kingdom :| more rejoice, 0 thou oppressed 
the Lorp hath given a command-| virgin, daughter of Zidon ; arise, 
ment lagainst 2the merchant city,! pass over to ¢Chittim ; there also 


to destroy the 8 strong holds thereof. | 


1 or, concerning a merchantman. 3 Cunaan. 


cause it was In some degree sustained 
and supplied by the commerce of Tar- 
shish ; or because its inhabitants would 
become the inhabitants of Tarshish, and 
it is so called by anticipation. The Vul- 
gate renders this, Filta marts—* Daugh- 
ter of the sea.’ Junius supposes that the 
prophet addresses those who were then 
in the city who were natives of Tarshish, 
and exhorts them to flee for safety to 
their own city. { There is no more 
strength. Marg. ‘Girdle.’ The word Mra 
means properly a girdle (Job xii. 31). 
It is applied to that which binds or 
secures the body ; and say be applied 
here perhaps to that which secured or 
bound the city of Tyre ; that is, its forti- 
fications, its walls, its defences. They 
would all be levelled ; and nothing would 
secure the inhabitants, as they would 


flow forth as waters that are pent up: 


dv, when every barrier is removed. 

11. He stretched out his hand. That 
is, JEnovaH (see ver. 9). To stretch 
out the hand is indicative of punishment 
(see Notes on ch. v. 25, and ix. 12), and 
means that God has resolved to inflict 
exemplary punishment on Tyre and its 
dependent colonies. Over the sea. 
That is, over the sea coast of Phenicia ; 
or over the cities that were built on the 
coast. This alludes to the fact that 
Nebuchadnezzar would lay siege to these 
cities, and would ravage the maritime 
coast of Phenicia. It is not improbable 
also that, having taken Tyre, he would 
extend his conquests to Ciéiwm, on the 
island of Cyprus, and destroy as many 
of the dependent cities of Tyre as pos- 
sible. Zhe Lorp hath given a com- 
amandment, The control here asserted 
over Nebuchadnezzar is similar to that 
which he asserted over the Assyrian 
Sennacherib (see Note on ch. x. 5). 
Q Ayainst the merchant city. Heb. 
‘Against Canaan’ (qyx275y). The word 
‘Canaan’ may here be used as in ver. 8, 
to denote a place given to merchandise 
or traffic, since this was the principal 


shalt thou have no rest. 

3 strengths, @ Rev.18,92. 3 ver.1. 
employment of the inhabitants of this 
region ; but it is rather to be taken in 
its obvious and usual sense in the Scrip- 
tures, as denoting the land of Canaan, 
and as denoting that Nebuchadnezzar 
would be sent against that, and espe- 
cially the maritime parts of it, to lay it 
waste. § To destroy the strongholds 
thereof. That is, the strongholds of 
Canaan; as Tyre, Sidon, Accho, &e. 
Tyre, especially, was strongly fortified, 
and was able long to resist the arms of 
the Chaldeans. 

12. And he said. God said (ver. 9). 
{ Thow shalt no more rejoice. Tho 
sense is, that Tyre was soon to be de- 
stroyed. It does not mean that it should 
never afterwards exult or rejoice, for the 
prophet says (ver. 17), that after its 
destruction it would be restored, and 
again be filled with exultation and joy. 
{ O thou oppressed virgin. Lowth 
renders this, ‘O thou deflowered virgin,’ 
expressing thesense of the word mp@ 372i. 
{ O daughter of Zidon (ver. 4). § Lass 
over to Chitttm (see Note on ver. 1). 
The idea is, that under the siege the 
inhabitants of Tyre would seek refuge 
in her colonies, and the cities that were 
dependent on her. (J There also shalt 
thou have no rest. It is not improbable 
that Nebuchadnezzar would carry his 
arms to Cyprus—on which the city of 
Citium was—where the Tyrians would 
take refuge first. Megasthenes, who 
lived about 300 years before Christ, 
says of Nebuchadnezzar that he subdued 
a great part of Africa and Spain, and 
that he carried his arms so far as the 
Pillars of Eercules (see Newton, On the 
Prophecies, xi. 11). But whether this 
refers to the oppressions which Nebu- 
chadnezzar would bring on them or not, 
it is certain that the colonies that sprung 
from Phenicia were exposed to constant 
wars after this. Carthage was a colony 
of Tyre, and it is well known that this 
city was engaged in hostility with the 
Romans until it was utterly destroyed. 
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13 Behold, the land of the Chal- 
deans: this people was not tild the 


Indeed all the dependent colonies of 
ancient Tyre became interested and in- 
volved in the agitations and commotions 
which were connected with the conquests 
of the Roman empire. 

13. Behold the land of the Chaldeans. 
This is a very important verse, as it ex- 
presses the source whence these calami- 
ties were coming upon Tyre; and as it 
states some historical facts of great in- 
terest respecting the rise of Babylon. 
In the previous verses the prophet had 
foretold the certain destruction of Tyre, 
and had said that whoever was the 
agent, it was to be traced to the over- 
ruling providence of God. He here 
states distinctly that the agent in ac- 
compLshing all this would be the Chal- 
deans—a statement which fixes the time 
to the siege of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
proves that it does not refer to the con- 
quest by Alexander the Great. A part 
of this verse should be read as a paren- 
thesis, and its general sense has been well 
expressed by Lowth, who has followed 
Vitringa :— 

‘Behold the Jand of the Chaldeans; 
This people was of no account ;— 
(The Assyrian founded it for the inhabitants of : 
the desert ; 
They raised the watch towers, they set up the 
palaces thereof) 
This pcople hath reduced her to a ruin.’ 
€ Behold. Indicating that what he was 
about to say was something unusual, 
remarkable, and not to be expected in 
the ordinary course of events. That 
which was so remarkable was the fact 
that a people formerly so-little known, 
would rise to such power as to be able 
to overturn the ancient and mighty city 
of Tyre. {J The land of the Chaldeans. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the king of Chaldea 
or Babylonia. The names Babylon and 
Chaldea are often interchanged as de- 
noting the same kingdom and people 
(see ch. xiviii. 14, 20; Jer. 1. 1; li. 24; 
Ezek. xii. 13). The sense is, ‘ Lo! the 
power of Chaldea shall be employed in 
your overthrow,’ J Zhis people. The 
people of Babylonia or Chaldea. i Was 
not. Was not known; had no govern- 
ment or power; was a rude, nomadic, 
barbarous, feeble, and illiterate people. 
The same phrase occurs in Deut. xxxii. 
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Assyrian founded it for them ¢ that 


a Ps.72.9, 


21, where it also means a people un- 


known, rude, barbarous, wandering. 
That this was formerly the character 
of the Chaldeans is apparent from Job 
i. 17, where they are described as a no- 
madic race, having no established place 
of abode, and living by plunder. Till 
the Assyrian. Babylon was probably 
founded by Nimrod (see Notes on ch. 
xiii.), but it was long before it rose to 
splendour. Belus or Bel, the Assyrian, 
is said to have reigned at Babylon a.x. 
2682, or 1322 z.c., in the time of Sham- 
gar, judge of Israel. Ie was succeeded 
by Ninus and Semiramis, who gave the 
principal celebrity and splendour to the 
city and kingdom, and who may be said 
to have been its founders. They are pro- 
bably referred to here. J Founded it. 
Semiramis reclaimed it from the waste 
of waters; built dikes to confine the 
Euphrates in the proper channel; and 
made it the capital of the kingdom. This 
is the account given by Ierodotus( His¢. 
1.) :—‘ She (Semiramis) built mounds 
worthy of admiration, where before the 
river was accustomed to spread like a 
sea through the whole plain.’ § For 
them that dwell in the wilderness. llieb. 
oso For the tziim.’ This word 
(from " or M88, @ waste or desert) de- 
notes properly the inhabitants of the 
desert or waste places, and is applied to 
men in Ps. ]xxii. 9; Ixxiv. 14; and to 
animals in Isa. xiii. 21 (Notes); xxxiv. 
14, Here it denotes, I suppose, those 
who had been formerly inhabitants of 
the deserts around Babylon—the wan- 
dering, rude, uncultivated, and preda- 
tory people, such as the Chaldeans were 
(Jobi.17); and means that the Assyrian 
who founded Babylon collected this rude 
and predatory people, and made use of 
them in building the city. The same 
account Arrian gives respecting Philip 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander 
the Great, who says, that ‘Philip found 
them wandering and unsettled ( raaviras 
xa geroocus ), feeding small flocks of sheep 
upon the mountains, that he gave them 
coats of mail instead of their shepherd’s 
dress, and led them from the mountain 
to the plain, and gave them cities to 
dwell in, and established them with good 
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dwell in the wilderness: they set| gotten seventy years, according to 

up the towers thereof; and he: the days of one king: after the end 

brought it to ruin. of seventy years !shall Tyre sing 
14 Tow], ye ships of Tarshish :| as an harlot. 

for your strength is laid waste. | 16 -Take an harp, go about the 
15 And it shall come to pass in city, thou harlot that hast been 

that day that Tyre shall € for- | 1 it shall be unto Tyre as the song of. 


SE 8 FS +: + oe to a oe + ome ee ee ae ee eee 


and wholesome laws.’—( Hist. Alex. vii.) apparent from two considerations, viz. 
They set up the towers thereof. That (1.) The word ‘king’ must be so under- 
is, the towers in Babylon, not in Tyre stood in several places in the Scriptures ; 
(see Notes on ch. xiii.) Herodotus ex- | Dan. vii. 17: ‘These great beasts which 
pressly says that the Assyrians built the are four, are four great kings which 


towers and temples of Babylon (i. 84). shall arise out of the earth,’ that is, 
| dynastice, or succession of kings (Dan. 
Vili. 20; so Rev. xvii. 12). (2.) The 
expression is peculiarly applicable to 
the Babylonian monarchy, because, ditr- 
ing the entire seventy years which that 
kingdom lasted, it was under the domin- 
ion of one family or dynasty. Nebu- 
chadnezzar founded the Babylonian em- 
pire, or raised it to so great splendour, 
that he was regarded as its founder, and 
was succeeded in the kingdom by his 
son Evil-Merodach, and his grandson 
Belshazzar, in whose reign the kingdom 
terminated ; comp. Jer. xxvii. 7: ‘And 
all nations shall serve him, and his son, 
and his son’s son.’ The period of seventy 
years is several times mentioned, as a 
period during which the nations that 
were subject to Babylon would be op- 


{ And he brought it to ruin. That is, 
the Babylonian or Chaldean brought 
Tyre to ruin; to wit, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of a people formerly unknown 
and rude, would be employed to destroy 
the ancient and magnificent city of Tyre. 

14. Howl, &e. (ver. 1). GF For your 
strength. That which has been your 
support and strength; to wit, Tyre 
(comp. Ezek. xxvi. 15-18). 

15. Lyre shall be forgotten. Shall 
cease to be a place of importance in com- 
merce; shall be unheard of in those 
distant places to which ships formerly 
sailed. (J Seventy years, according to 
the days of one king. ‘That is, of one 
kingdom (see Dan. vii. 17; viii. 20).’ 
—(Lowth.) The word ‘ king ’ may de- 
note dynasty, or kingdom. The dura- 
tion of the Babylonian monarchy was 
properly but seventy years. Nebuchad- 
nezzar began his conquest in the first 
year of his reign, and from thence to the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus was seventy 
years. And at that time the nations 
that had been conquered and subdued 
by the Babylonians would be restored to 
liberty. ‘lyre was, indeed, taken to- 
wards the middle of that period, and its 
subjugation referred to here was only 
for the remaining part of it. ‘ All these 
nations,’ says Jeremiah (xxv. 11), ‘shall 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years.’ 
Some of them were conquered svoner, 
and some later; but the end of this 
period was the common time of deliver- 
unee to them all. So Lowth, Newton, 
Vitringa, Aben Ezra, Rosenmiiller, and 
others, understand this. That ‘the 
days of one king ’ may denote here king- 
dom or dynasty, and be applied to the 
duration of the kingdom of Babylon, is 


pressed, and after that they should be 
set at liberty (see Jer. xxv. 11, 12; 
xxix. 10; comp. Jer. xlvi. 26). YJ Shall 
Lyre sing as an harlot. Marg. as the 
Hebrew, ‘ It shall be unto ‘I'yre as the 
song of an harlot.’ That is, Tyre shall 
be restored to its former state of pros- 
perity and opulence ; it shall be adorned 
with the rich productions of other climes, 
and shall be gay and joyful again. There 
are two ideas here; one that Tyre would 
be again prosperous, and the other that 
she would sustain substantially the 
same character as before. It was com- 
/mion to compare cities with females, 
whether virtuous or otherwise (see Note 
‘on ch. i, 8), The same figure which is 
‘here used occurs in Rev. xvii. 3-19 
!(comp. Isa. xlvii. 1; Nah. iii. 4; Rev. 


! xviii, 3, 9). 


16. Zake an harp. ‘This is a con- 


‘tinuation of the figure commenced in 


‘the previous verse, a direct command to 
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forgotten: make sweet melody, ! doms of the world upon the face of 


sing many songs, that thou maycst 
be remembered. 

17 And it shall come to pass, 
after the end of seventy years, 
that the Lorp will visit Tyre, and 
she shall turn to her hire, and @ shall 
commit fornication with all the king- 

@ Rev.17.2. b Zee.14.20,31. 3 old, 


Tyre as an harlot, to go about the city 
with the usual expressions of rejoicing. 
Thus Donatus, in Terent. Eunuch., iii. 
2, 4, BAYS s— 
‘Fidicinam esse meretricum est;’ 

And thus Horace :— 

‘Nec meretrix tibicina, cujus 

Ad strepitum salias” 1 Epis. xiv. 25, 
{ Thou harlot that hast been forgotten. 
For seventy years thou hast Jain un- 
known, desolate, ruined. {J Make sweet 
melody, d&c. Still the prophet keeps 
up the idea of the harlot that had been 
forgotten, and that would now call her 
lovers again to her dwelling. The sense 
is, that Tyre would rise to her former 
splendour, and that the nations would 
be attracted by the proofs of returning 
prosperity to renew their commercial 
intercourse with her. 

17. Zhe Lorp will visit Tyre. Te 
will restoro her to her former wealth 
and magnificence. §] And she shall turn 
toherlure. Theword ‘hire’ here denotes 
the wages or reward that is given to an 
harlot ; and the idea which was com- 
menced in the previous verses is here 
continued—of Tyre as an harlot—gay, 
splendid, licentious, and holding inter- 
course with strangers and foreigners. 
The gains of that commerce with other 
nations are here represented as her hare. 
{ And shall commit fornication, &e. 
Shall again be the mart of commerce 
(ver. 3); shall have intercourse with all 


the earth. 

18 And her merchandise and her 
hire shall be holiness 2 to the Lorn: 
it shall not be treasured nor laid up ; 
for her merchandise shall be for 
them that dwell before the Lorn, 
to eat sufficiently, and for ! durable 
clothing. 


built on the island, that soon rivalled the 


former in magnificence. That new city 
was besieged and taken by Alexander 
the Great, on his way to the conquests 
of the East. 

18. And her merchandise. The pro- 
phecy here does not mean that this 
would take place tmmediately after her 
rebuilding, but that subsequent to the 
seventy years of desolation this would 
occur, YJ Shall be holiness to the Lorp. 
This undoubtedly means, that at some 
future period, after the rebuilding of 
Tyre, the true religion would prevail 
there, and her wealth would be devoted 
to his service. ‘That the truc religion 
prevailed at Tyre subsequently to its 
restoration and rebuilding there can be 
no doubt. The Christian religion wag 
early established at Tyre. It was vis- 
ited by the Saviour (Matt. xv. 21), and 
Paul. Paul found several disciples 
of Christ there when on his way to 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 3-6). It suffered 
much, says Lowth, under the Diocletian 
persecution. Eusebius ( Hist. x. 4.) says 
that ‘when the church of God was 
founded iu Tyre, and in other places, 
much of its wealth was consecrated to 
God, and was brought as an offering to 
the church, and was presented for the 
support of the ministry agreeable to the 
commandments of the Lord.’ Jerome 
says, ‘We have seen churches built to 
the Lord in ‘I'yre; we have beheld the 


the nations, and derive her support, | wealth of all, which was not treasured 


splendour, Juxury, from all. 


former commercial importance, and 
perhaps, also, the prophet intends to 
intimate that she would procure those 
gains by dishonest acts, and by fraud- 
ulent pretexts. After the destruction 
of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, it remained 
desolate until the close of the Babylo- 
nian monarchy. Then a new city was 


The idea | up nor hid, but which was given to those 
is, that she would be restored to her; who dwelt before the Lord.’ 


It early 
became a Christian bishopric; and in 
the fourth century of the Christian era, 
Jerome (Comin. in Ezek. xxvi. 7; xxvii. 
2) speaks of ‘Tyre as the most noble and 
beautiful city of Phenicia, and as still 
trading with all the world. Reland 
enumerates the following list of bishops 
as having been present from Tyre at 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ANALYSIS. 


THE previous chapters, from the thirteenth to 
the twenty-third inclusive, have been occupied 
mainly in describing the destruction of nations 
that were hostile to the Jews, or great and dis- 
tressing calamities that would come upon them. 
The prophet had thus successively depicted the 
calamities that would come upon Babylon, 
Damascus, Moab, Nubia, Egypt, Dumah, and 
Tyre. In ch. xxii., he had, however, described 
the calamities which would come upon Judea 
and Jerusalem by the invasion of Sennacherib. 

In this chapter, the prophet returns to the 
calamities which would come upon the people 
of God themselves, This chapter, and the three 
following, to the end of the twenty-seventh, seem 
to have been uttered about the same time, and 
perhaps may be regarded as constituting one 
vision, or prophecy. So Noyés, Lowth, and 
Rosenmuller, regard it. If these chapters be 
included in the prophecy, then it consists (1) of 
a description of calamities in ch. xxiv. , (2) of a 
song of praise expressive of deliverance from 
those calamities, and of the consequent spread 
of the true religion, in ch. xxv.; (3) of a song of 
praise suitable to celebrate the triumplis of the 
truce religion in ch. xxvi.; and (4) of the effect 
of this deliverance in purifying the Jews in 
ch. xxvii. 

When the prophecy was uttcred is wholly un- 
known. In regard to the events to which it 
relates, there has been a great diversity of opin- 
ion, and scarcely are any two interpreters agreed. 
Grotius regards it as relating to the carrying 
away of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser. Hensler 
supposes that it refers to the invasion of Senna- 
cherib, Vitringa supposes that it relates to the 
times of the Maccabees, and to the trials and 
calamities which came upon the Jews under the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. Noyes 
regards it as descriptive of the destraction of 


various councils; viz., Cassius, Pauli- 
nus, Zeno, Vitalis, Uranius, Zeno, Pho- 


tius, and Eusebius (see Reland’s Pales- | 
tine, pp. 1002-1011, in Ugolin vi.)' 
Tyre continued Christian until it was! 
taken by the Saracens in a.v. 639 ; but 


was recovered again by Christians in 
1124, In 1280, it was conquered by 
the Mamelukes, and was taken by the 
Turks in 1516. It is now under the 
dominion of the Sultan as a part of 
Syria. (| l¢ shall not be treasured, &e. 
It shall be regarded as consecrated to 


the Lord, and freely expended in his | 
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the land by Nebuchadnezzar, and of the return 
of the Jews from exile. Calvin considers the 
account in these four chapters as a summing up, 
or recapitulation of what the prophet had said 
in the previous prophecies reapecting Babylon, 
Moab, Egypt, &c.; and then of the prosperity, 
and of the spread of the true religion which 
would succeed these general and far-spread 
devastations. Subsequently to each of these 
predictions respecting calamity, the prophet had 
foretold prosperity and the advance of truth; 
and he supposes that this is 2 mere condensing 
orsumming up of what he had said more atlength 
in the preceding chapters. Lowth supposes 
that it may have a reference to all the great 
desolations of the country hy Shalmaneser, ly 
Nebuchadnezzar, and by the Romans, especially 
to that of the Romans, to which some parts of 
it, he says, seem to be peculiarly applicable. 
It is certain that the prophet employs general 
terms; and as he gives no certaiz indications of 
the time, or the circumstances under which it 
was delivered, it is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine either. The general drift of the prophecy 
is, however, plain. Itis a prediction of pros- 
perity, and of the prevalence of true religion 
after a series of oppressive judgments should 
have come upon theland. Itis designed, there- 


: fore, tobe consolatory to the Jews under impend- 


ing calamities, and to convey the assurance that 
though they would be oppressed, yet their suf- 
ferings would be succeeded by occasions of gra- 
titude and joy. In this respect, it accords with 
the general strain of the prophecies of Isaiah, 
that the people of God would be protected; that 
their name and nation should not be wholly 
obliterated; and that the darkest seasons of 
trial wonld be succeeded by deliverance and 
joy. 

On the whole, it seems to me, that the prophecy 
relates to the calamities that would come upon 
the nation by the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the carrying away to Babylon, and the sub- 


service. J For them that dwell before 
the Lorv. For the ministers of religion. 
The language is taken from the custom 
of the Jews, when the priests dwelt at 
Jerusalem. The meaning is, that the 
wealth of Tyre would be consecrated to 
the service and support of religion. 
q For durable clothing. Wealth for- 
merly consisted much in changes of rai- 
ment; and the idea here is, that the 
wealth of Tyre would be devoted to 
God, and that it would be furnished for 
the support of those who ministered at 
the altar. 
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sequent deliverance from the oppressive bond- | would come upon the Jand—a more severe and 
age, andthe joy consequent onthat. Accord- | lengthened calamity stretching over the coun- 
ing to this interpretation, the twenty-fourth | try, agitating it like an earthquake. Yet there 
chapter is occupied mainly with the description | is even here (22, 23), an indication that there 
of the calamities that would come upon the | would be deliverance, and that the Lord of hosts 
land by the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar; the | would reign on Mount Zion—a description 
twenty-fifth describes the deliverance from that | which is extended through the next chapter, 
oppressive bondage, and the re-establishment of ; and which constitutes the scope and substance 
the true religion on Mount Zion, with a rapid | of that chapter. In the division of the prophecy 
glance at the ultimate prevalence of religion | into chapters, that chapter should have been 
under the Messiah, suggested by the deliver- | connected with this as a part of the same pro- 
ance from the Babylonish bondage ; the twenty- | phecy, and a continuance of the same subject. 
sixth chapter is a song expressive of joy at | Indeed, but for the length of the prophecy, these 
this signal deliverance—in language, in tle | four chapters should have been thrown into one, 
muin, so general thut it is as opplicable to the | or if the prophecy had been broken up into chap- 
redemption under the Messiah as to the deliver- | ters, important aids would have been rendered 
ance from Babylon; and the twenty-seventh | to a correct understanding of it had there been 
chapter is descriptive of the effect of this capti- | some indication in the margin that they cousti- 
vity and subsequent deliverance in purifying | tuted one prophecy or vision. 


Jacob (ch. xxvii. 6-9), and recovering the nation 
ELIOLD, the Lorp maketh the 


to righteousness. 
The twenty-fourth chapter is composed of earth empty ; an d maketh it 


three parts. The first (1-12) contains a descrip- 
tion of the calamities that would come upon the 
whole land, amounting to far-spread and wide 
desolation—with a graphic description of the 


waste, and turneth 1it upside down, 
and scattereth abroad the inhabit- 
ants thereof, 


effects of it on the inhabitants (2), on the land! 2 And it shall be, as with the 
(3-6), on the wine, the amusements, the song, peop, so with ¢the “priest; as 
&e. (7-12), causing all gaiety and prosperity to| with the servant, so with his 
come toanend. Thie second (13-17) contains a master; as with the maid, so with 
tat t by th het that a few would | Peet , . 

statement by the prophet that a few would be | hay mistress ; as with the buyer, so 


left in the land amidst the general desolation, | ,.- es . : 
and that they would be filled with joy that they with the seller 3 aS with the lender ? 
so with the borrower ; as with the 


had escaped. From their retreats and refuges, ; ; : 
their fastnesses and places of security, they taker of usury, 80 with the giver 


would lift up the song of praise that they had of usury to him. 
been preserved. The third (18-23) contains a 1 perverteth the face thered/, 
further description of augmented judgment that 2 or, prince; Gen.41,45, 


CHAPTER XXIV. rangement everywhere prevails. {[ And 
1. Maketh the earth empty. That scattereth abroad, &c. This was done 
is, will depopulate it, or take away its | in the invasion by the Chaldeans by the 
inhabitants, and its wealth. The word | carrying away of the inhabitants into 
‘earth’ here (v"s) is used evidently not | their long and painful captivity. 
to denote the whole world, but the land 2. As with the people, so with the 
to which the prophet particularly refers | priest. ‘This does not mean in moral 
—the land ‘of Judea. It should have | character, but in destiny. It does not 
been translated the land (see Joel i. 2). | mean that the character of the priest 
It is possible, however, that the word | would have any influence on that of the 
here may be intended to include so much | people, or that because the one was cor- 
of the nations that surrounded Palestine | rupt the other would be; but it means 
as were allied with it, or as were con- ; that all would be involved in the same 
nected with it in the desolations under | calamity, and there would be no favoured 
Nebuchadnezzar. {| And turneth it up- | class that would escape. ‘The prophet, 
side down. Marg. ‘ Perverteth the face | therefore, enumerates the various ranks 
thereof.’ That is, everything is thrown | of the people, and shows that all classes 
into confusion ; the civil and religious} would be involved in the impending 
institutions are disorganized, and de-! calamity. {| As with the taker of usury. 


a Hos.4.9, 
b Ep.6.8,9. 
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3 The land shall be utterly 
emptied, and utterly spoiled: for 
the Lorp hath spoken this word. 

4 The earth mourneth, and 
fadeth away : the world languisheth 
and fadeth away; the haughty 
people! of the earth do languish. 

5 The carth also is defiled under 
the inhabitants thereof, because 


Ile who Jends his money at interest. It 


was contrary to the Mosaic law for one 
Israelite to take interest of another 
(Ley. xxv. 3 ; Deut. xxiii. 19; Neh. v. 
7, 10); but it is not probable that this 
law was very carefully observed, and 
especially in the corrupt times that 
preceded the Babylonian captivity. 

8. The land. eb. ‘ The earth,’ as 
in ver. 1, It is here rendered correctly 
‘the land,’ as it should have been there 
—meaning the land of Canaan. J And 
spoiled. Its valuable possessions shall 
become the prey of the invading foe. 
This is an emphatic repetition of the 
declaration in ver. 1, to show the absolute 
certainty of that which was threatened. 

4. The earth mourneth. ‘The word 
‘earth’ here, as in ver. 1, means thie 
land of Judea, or that and so much of 
the adjacent countries as would be sub- 
ject to the desolation described. The 
figure here is taken from flowers when 
they lose their beauty and languish ; or 
when the plant that lacks moisture, or 
is cut down, loses its vigour and its 
vitality, and soon withers (comp. Note, 
ch. i. 30; ch. xxxiv. 4; Ps.i.3). J The 
world (bam) Literally, the inhabitable 
world, but used here as synonymous with 
the ‘land,’ and denoting the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel (comp. Note, ch. xiii. 


11). Y Lhe haughty people. Marg. as in. 


the Hebrew, ‘Height of the people.’ It 
denotes the great, the nobles, the princes 
of the land. ‘The phrase is expressive 
of rank, not of their moral character. 
5. The earth also is defiled under the 
tnhabitants thereof. The statements in 
this verse are given as a reason why the 
curse had been pronounced againstthem, 
and why these calamities had come upon 
them, ver. 6. The first reason is, that 
the very earth had become polluted by 
their crimes. This phrase may denote 
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they have transgressed the laws, 
changed the ordinance broken thie 
everlasting covenant. 

6 Therefore hath the curse de- 
voured the earth, and they that 
dwell therein are desolate; there- 
fore the inhabitants of the earth 
are burned, «and few men left. 


1 Acight of the. @ Gen.3.17; Num.35.33, 
& MaL4s.6, e 2 Pet.3.10, 


that injustice and cruelty prevailed to 
such an extent that the very earth was 
stained with gore, and covered with 
blood under the guilty population. So 
the phrase is used in Num. xxxili. 33; 
Ps. evi. 38. Or it may mean in general, 
that the wickedness of the people was 
great, and was accumulating, and the 
very earth under them was polluted by 
sustaining such a population. But the 
former is probably the correct interpret- 
ation. | Changed the ordinance. Or, 
the statute (ph). This word, from ppn, to 


engrave, and then to make or institute 
a Jaw or an ordinance, is usually applied 
to the positive statutes appointed by 
Moses. The word statute accurately 
expresses the idea. These they had 
changed by introducing new statutes, 
and had in fact, if not in form, repealed 
the laws of Moses, and introduced others, 
{ Broken the everlasting covenant. The 
word ‘covenant’ here is evidently used, 
as it is often, in the sense of law. By 
the term ‘everlasting covenant,’ Vi- 
tringa correctly supposes is denoted the 
laws of nature, the immutable laws of 
justice and right, which are engraven 
on the conscience, and which are influx- 
ible and perpetual). 

6. Therefore hath the curse devoured. 
Eaten it up; a figurative expression 
that is common in the Scriptures, de- 
noting thatthe desolation is wide-spread 
and ruinous. {| Are burned (s9). In- 
stead of this reading, Lowth proposes 
to read ‘asm, ‘Are destroyed.’ The 
LXX. read it,‘ Therefore the inhabitants 
of the land shall be poor.’ ‘The Syriac, 
‘The inhabitants of the land shall be 
slain.” But there is no authority from 
the MSS. to change the text as proposed 
by Lowth. Nor is it necessary. The 
prephet does not mean that the inhab- 
itants of the land were consumed by fire. 
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7 The ¢new wine mourneth, the 
vine languisheth, all the merry- 
hearted do sigh. 

8 The mirth of * tabrets ceaseth, 
the noise of them that rejoice end- 


eth, the joy of the harp ceaseth. 
@ ch.16.8,9; Joel 1.10,13. 


The expression is evidently figurative. 
He is speaking of the effect of wrath or 
the curse, and that effect is often de- 
scribed in the Scriptures as burning, or 
consuming, as a fire does. ‘I'he sense is, 
that the inhabitants of the land are 
brought under the withering, burning, 
consuming effcct of that wrath; and 
the same effects are produced by it as 
are seen when a fire runs over a field 
or a forest. Hence the word here used 
(Th, to burn, to be kindled) is often used 


in connection with wrath, to denote 
burning or raging anger. Ex. xxii. 23: 
‘His anger burns.’ Gen. xxx. 2: ‘ And 
the anger of Jacob was kindled against 
Rachel; Gen. xliv. 18; Job xxvii. 2, 3; 
xlii. 7; Gen. xxxi. 6: ‘ His anger was 
kindled.’ (Ps. xxxvil. 1, 7, 8; Prov. 
xxiv. 19.) Comp. Job xxx. 30: 

My skin is black Se me, 

And my bones are burnt with heat. 
The sense is, that the inhabitants of the 
land were wasted away under the wrath 
of God, so that few were left; as the 
trees of the forest are destroyed before 
a raging fire. (| And few men are left. 
‘This was literally true after the invasion 
of the land by the Chaldeans (2 Kings 
xxiv. 14-16). 


7. The new wine lanquisheth. The 
new wine (wiwn, dros), denotes pro- 
perly mest, or wine that was newly ex- 
pressed from the grape, and that was 
not fermented, usually translated ‘new 
wine,’ or ‘sweet wine.’ The expression 
here is poetic. The wine languishes or 
mourns because there are none to drink 
it; it is represented as grieved because 
it does not perform its usual office of 
exhilarating the heart, and the figure is 
thus an image of the desolation of the 
land. J Zhe vine languisheth. It is 
sickly and unfruitful, because there are 
none to cultivate it as formerly. The 
idea is, that all nature sympathizes in 
the general calamity. J All the merry- 
hearted. Probably the reference is 
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9 They shall not drink wine with 
a song ; strong drink shall be bitter 
to them that drink it. 

10 The city of confusion is broken 
down ; every house is shut up, that 


no man may come in. 
® Jer.7.34; Hos.2.11; Rev.18.22. 


mainly to those who were once made 


happy at the plenteous feast, and at 
the splendid entertainments where wine 
abounded. ‘They look now upon the 
wide-spread desolation of the land, and 
mourn, 

S. The mirth of tabrets. The joy 
and exultation which is produced by 
tabrets. On the words ‘tabret’ (Am) 
and ‘ harp’ ("435), see Notes on ch. y, 12. 

9. Drink wine with a song. That is, 
accompanied with a song, as the usual 
mode was in their feasts. { Strong 
drink. On the word "38, see Note on 


ch.v. 11. QJ Shall be bitter, &c. They 
shall ccase to find pleasure in it in con- 
sequence of the general calamities that 
have come upon the nation. 

10. The city of confusion. That 
Jerusalem is here intended there can be 
no doubt. ‘The name ‘ city of confusion.’ 
is probably given to it by anticipation 
of what it would be; that is, as it ap- 
peared in prophetic vision to Isaiah (sce 
Note on ch. i. 1). Ile gave to it a 
name that would describe its state when 
these calamities should have come upon 
it. The word rendered ‘confusion ’ 
(amin, (ohu) does not denote disorder or 
anarchy, but is a word expressive of 
emptiness, vanity, destitution of form, 
waste. It occurs Gen. i. 2: ‘And the 
earth was without form.’ In Job xxvi. 7, 
it is rendered ‘the empty place ;’ in 
1 Sam. xii. 21; Tsa. xiv. 18, 19, ‘in 
vain;’ and usually ‘emptiness,’ ‘ vanity,’ 
‘confusion’ (sec Isa. xxiv. 10; xl. 17; 
xli, 29). In Job xii. 24; Ps. evii. 40, 
it denotes a wilderness. Here it means 
that the city would be desolate, empty, 
and depopulated. J Js broken down. 
Its walls and dwellings are in ruins. 
{ Every house is shut up. That is, 
either because every man, fearful of 
danger, would fasten his doors so that 
enemies could not enter; or more pro- 
bably, the entrance to every house would 
be so obstructed by ruins as to render 
it impossible to enter it. 
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11 There is a crying for wine in 
the streets ; all joy is darkened, the 
mirth of the Jand is gone. 

12 In “the city is left desolation, 
and the gate %is smitten with de- 
struction. 

13 When thus it shall be in the 
midst of the land among the people, 
there shall be as the shaking of an 


@ Lam.1.1. > Lam.2.9. 
€ ch.6; 13; 17.5,6; Mie.2.13, a Zep.3.14,15, 


11. There is a crying for wine in the 
Streets. The inhabitants of the city, 
turned from their dwellings, would cry 
for wine to alleviate their distress, and 
to sustain them in their calamity (comp. 
ch. xvi. 8-10). ¥ Add joy ts darkened. 
Is gone, or has departed, like the joyful 
light at the setting of the sun. 

12. And the gate ts smitten with de- 
struction. ‘The word rendered ‘destruc- 
tion’ may denote ‘a crash’ (Gesenius). 
The idea is, that the gates of the city, 
once so secure, are now battered down 
and demolished, so that the enemy can 
enter freely. Thus far is a description 
of the calamities that would come upon 
the nation. The following verses show 
that, though the desolation would be 
general, a few of the inhabitants would 
be left—a circumstance thrown in to 
mitigate the prospect-of the impending 
ruin. 

13. In the midst of the land. That 
is, in the midst of the Jand of Canaan. 
| There shall be as the shaking of an 
olive-tree. A few shall be left, as in 
gathering olives a few will remain on 
the highest and outermost boughs (sce 
Notes on ch. xvii. 5, 6). 

14, They shall lift up their voice. 
They who are left in the land; or who 
are not carried away to Babylon. ‘To 
lift up the voice’ in the Scriptures may 
denote either grief or joy ; compare 
Gen, xxi. 6; 1 Sam. xxiv. 16; Judg. ii. 
4; Ruth i. 9, &e., where to lift up the 
voice is conected with weeping; and 
Iezek. xxi. 22; Ps. xciii. 3; Isa. xl. 29; 
xlii. 11, &e., where it is connected with 
exultation and joy. The latter is evi- 
dently the idea here, that the few who 
would escape from captivity by fleeing 
to neighbouring countries, would lift up 
their voice with exultation that they 
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olive-tree, and as the gleaning- 
grapes when the vintage is done. 

14 ‘They 4shall lift up their voice, 
they shall sing for the majesty of 
the Lorn, they shall ery aloud from 
the sea. 

15 Wherefore «glorify ye the 
Lorp in the ! fires, even the name 
of the Lorp God of Israel in the 
isle J of the sea. 

¢ 1 Pe.3.15. 1 or, valleys. f Zep.2.11, 


had escaped. § They shall sing for the 
majesty of the Lorp. They shall sing 
on accouné of the glory, or goodness of 
JEHovat, who had so mercifully kept 
and preserved them. ] They shall cry 
aloud from the sea. From the isles and 
coasts of the Mediterranean whither 
they would have escaped, and where 
they would find a refuge. No doubt 
many of the inhabitants adjacent to the 
sea, when they found the land invaded, 
would betake themselves to the neigh- 
bouring islands, and find safety there 
until the danger should be overpast. 
Lowth renders this, 

‘The waters shall resound with the exaltation of 

Jehovah,’ 

where he supposes © should be ren- 
dered as if pointed 0%, ‘waters,’ not 


as it is in the present Ilebrew text, p™ 


‘from the sea.’ ‘The sense is not ma- 
terially different ; but there seems to be 
no good reason for departing from the 
usual interpretation. 

15. Wherefore alorify ye the Lor. 
The prophet, in this verse, calls upon 
the people to join in the praise of JzHo- 
vau wherever they are scattered. In the 
previous verse he describes the scattered 
few who were left in the land, or who had 
escaped to the adjacent islands in the sea, 
as celebrating the praises of God where 
they were. In this verse he calls on all 
to join in this wherever they were scat- 
tered. In the fires. Marg. ‘ Valleys.’ 
The LXX. read, ’Ev rors v¥cois—‘ In tlic 
islands.’ The Chaldee, ‘ ‘Therefore, when 
light shall come to the just, they shall 
glorify the Lord,’ Lowth supposes that 
the word ps3 should have been o™ss, 
‘in the islands,’ or ‘coasts.’ But the 
MSS. do not give authority for this 
reading ; the only authority which Lowth 
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16 From the 1 uttermost part of 
the earth have we heard songs, even 
gory to the righteous. But I said, 

y 2leanness, my Jeanness, woe 


1 wing. 3 &anness to me, or, my scerct to me. 


refers to being that of the LXX, Other 
conjectures haye been made by others, 
but all without any authority from MSS. 
The Hebrew word in the plural form 
does not occur elsewhere in the Serip- 
tures. ‘I'he proper signification of the 
word “Ss (6) is dight, and it is applied 
(a) to daylight, or daybreak, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 86; Neh. viii. 3; (6) to light from 
daybreak to mid-day, Job xxiv. 14; (¢) 


the sun, Job xxxi. 26; xxxvil. 21; (d) | 


light as the emblem of happiness ; (¢) 
light as the emblem of knowledge. It 
is also used to denote fire, Ezek. v. 2 ; 
Isa. xliv. 16; xlvii. 14. In the plural 
form it is applied, in connection with 
the word Zhwmmim, to the gems or 
images which were on the breastplate 
of the high priest, and from which re- 
sponses were obtained. Ex. xxviii. 30: 
‘And thou shalt put in the breastplate 
of judgment the Urim (p°75N) and the 
Thummim’ (comp. Lev. viii. 8; Ezra il. 
63). Probably it was thus used to denote 
the splendour or beauty of the gems there 
set, or perhaps the light or instruction 
which was the result of consulting the 
oracle. ‘The proper meaning of the 
word is, however, light, and it usually 
and naturally suggests the idea of the 
morning light, the aurora; perhaps, 
also, the northern light, or the aurora 
borealis. It inno instance means caves, 
or valleys. Vitringa supposed it re- 
ferred to caves, and that the address 
was to the Yreglodytes, or those who 
had been driven from their homes, and 
compelled to take up their residence in 
eaves. The word probably refers either 
to the regions of the morning light, the 
rising of the sun; or of the northern 
light, the aurora borealis ; and in either 
case, the reference is doubtless to those 
who would be carried away to Babylon, 
and who were called on there by the 
prophet to glorify God. ‘In those regions 
of ight, where the morning dawns ; or 
where the northern skies are illumi- 
nated at night, there glorify God’ (see 
Note on ch. xiv. 13). The reasons for 
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unto me! the treacherous dealers 
have dealt treacherously ; ¢ yea, the 
treacherous dealers have dealt very 
treacherously. 

a ch.48.8; Jer.5.11, 


this opinion are, (1.) That such is the 
natural and proper sense of the word. 
It properly refers to light, and noé to 
caves, to valleys, or to islands, (2.) 
The parallelism, the construction, de- 
mands such an interpretation. It would 
then be equivalent to calling on the 
scattered people to glorify God in the 
East, and in the West; in the regions 
of the rising sun and in the coasts of the 
sea; or wherever they were scattered. 
And the sense is, (1) that they should 
be encouraged to do this by the prospect 
of a return; (2) that it was their duty 
still to do this wherever they were ; and 
(3) that the worship of the true God 
would be in fact continued and cele- 
brated, though his people were scattered, 
and driven to distant lands. {J Jn the 
isle of the sea. ‘The coasts and islands 
of the Mediterranean (ver. 14). 

16. From the uttermost part of the 
earth. The word ‘earth’ here seems to 
be taken in its usual sense, and to de- 
note countries without the bounds of 
Palestine, and the phrase is equivalent 
to remote regions, or distant countries 
(see Note on ch. xi. 12). ‘The prophet 
here represents himself as hearing 
those songs from distant lands as a 
grand chorus, the sound of which came 
in upon and pervaded Palestine. ‘The 
worship of God would be still continued, 
though the temple should be destroyed, 
the inhabitants of the land dispersed, 
and the land of Judea be a wide-spread 
desolation. Amidst the general wreck 
and woe, it was some consolation that 
the worship of Jenovan was celebrated 
anywhere. § Have we heard songs. 
Or, we do hear songs. ‘The distant 
celebrations of the goodness of God 
break on the ear, and amidst the gen- 
eral calamity these songs of the scat- 
tered people of God comfort the heart. 
{ Glory to the righteous. This is the 
burden and substance of those songs. 
Their general import and design 1s, to 
show that there shall be honour to the 
people of God. They are now afflicted 
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17 Fear, ¢and the pit, and the 
a Jer.48.43,43. 


and scattered. Their temple is de- 
stroyed, their land waste, and ruin 
spreads over the graves of their fathers. 
Yet amidst these desolations, their con- 
idence in God is unshaken; their re- 
liance on him is firm. They still 
believe that there shall be honour and 
zlory to the just, and that God will 
be their protector and avenger. ‘These 
assurances served to sustain them in 
their afflictions, and to shed a mild and 
cheering influence on their saddened 
nearts. J But J said. But I, the 
prophet, am constrained to say. ‘This 
the prophet says respecting himself, 
viewing himself as left in the land of 
Canaan ; or more probably he personi- 
fies, in this declaration, Jerusalem, and 
the inhabitants of the Jand that still 
remained there. ‘The songs that came 
in from distant lands; the echoing 
praises from the exiles in the east and 
the west seeming to meet and mingle 
over Judea, only served to render the 
abounding desolation more manifest 
and distressing. ‘Those distant praises 
recalled the solemn services of the 
temple, and the happiness of other 
times, and led each one of thuse re- 
maining, who witnessed the desolations, 
to exclaim, ‘my leanness.”’ { My 
leanness, my leunness. The language 
of Jerusalem, and the land of Jude. 
This language expresses calamity. 
The loss of flesh is emblematic of a 
condition of poverty, want, and wretch- 
edness—as sickness and affliction waste 
away the flesh, and take away the 
strength ; Ps. cix. 24: 


My knees are weak through fasting, 
And my flesh faileth of futuess, 


Ps. cii. 5: 


By reason of the voice of my groaning 
My bones cleave to my flesh. 


See also Job vi. 12; xix. 20; Lam. iii. 4. 
Leanness is also put to denote the dis- 
pleasure of God, in Ps. evi. 15: 

And he gave them their request ; 

But sent leanness into thicir soul. 
Comp. Isa. x. 16. | Zhe treacherous 
dealers, ‘The foreign nations that dis- 
regard covenants and Jaws; that pur- 
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‘snare, are upon thee, O inhabitant 
: of the earth. 


isue their object by deceit, and strata- 
gem, and fraud. Most conquests are 
made by what are called the strata- 
gems ot war; that is, by a course of 
perfidy and deception. There can be 
no doubt that the usual mode of con- 
quest was pursued in regard to Jerusa- 
lem. This whole clause is exceedingly 
emphatic. The word implying treach- 
ery (723) is repeated no less than five 
times in various forms in this singlo 
clause, and shows how strongly the 
idea had taken possession of the mind 
of the prophet. ‘The passage furnishes 
one of the mo:t remarkable examples 
of the paronomasia occurring in the 
Bible. oomgia Wah 42 BS AS 
—Baghadu boyhedim baghadu ube- 
gehd boghedhim. In fact, this figure 
abounds so much in this chapter that 
Gesenius contends that it is not the 
production of Isaiah, but a composition 
belonging to a later and less elegant 
period of Hebrew literature. 

1%. Fear, and the pit. ‘This verse 
is an explanation of the cause of the 
wretchedness referred to in the pre- 
vious verse. ‘The same expression is 
found in Jer. xlviii. 43, in his account 
of the destruction that would come 
upon Moab, a description which Jere- 
miah probably copied from IJsaiah.— 
There is also here in the original a 
paronomasia that carmnot be retain- 
ed in a translation—ne. msi W439 
pahhidh vapahhdth vapahk— where 
the form pahkh occurs in each word. 
The sense is, that they were nowhere 
safe ; that if they escaped one danger, 
they immediately fell into another. 
The expression is equivalent to that 
which occurs in the writings of the 
Latin classics : 

Incidit in Scyliam cupiens vitare Charybdin. 
The same idca, that if a man should 
escape from one calamity he would fall 
into another, is expressed in another 
form in Amos v. 19: 
sso is (lid flee from a lion, and a bear met 

tim ; 

Or went into a house, and leaned his hand oo 


the wall, 
And a serpent bit him. 


B.C. 713.) 


18 And it shall come to pass, 
that he who ficeth from the noise 
of ‘the fear shall fall into the pit ; 
and he that cometh up out of the 
midst of the pit shall be taken in 
the snare: for the «windows from 

@ Gen.7.11. 5 Ps.18.7. 


In the passage before us, there is an 
advance from one danger to another, or 
the subsequent one is more to be dread- 
ed than the preceding. ‘The figure is 
taken from the mode of taking wild 
beasts, where various nets, toils, or pit- 
falls were employed to secure them. 
The word ‘fear’ (1p), denotes any- 


thing that was used to frighten or 
arouse the wild beasts in hunting, or to 
drive them into the pitfall that was 
prepared for them. Among the Romans 
the name ‘fears’ (formidines) was 
given to lines or cords strung with fea- 
thers of all colours, which, when they 
fluttered in the air or were shaken, 
frightened the beasts into the pits, or 
the birds into the snares which were 
prepared to take them (Seneca, De 
fra, ii. 12; Virg. don. xii. 749; Geor. 
iii. 372). Itis possible that this may 
be referred to here under the name of 
‘fear.’ The word ‘pit’ (mp) denotes 


the pitfall; a hole dug in the ground, 
and covered over with bushes, leaves, 
&c., into which they might fall un- 
awares, The word ‘snare’ (Mp) de- 


notes a net, or gin, and perhaps refers 
to a series of nets enclosing at first a 
large space of ground, in which the wild 
beasts were, and then drawn by degrees 
into a narrow compass, so that they 
could not escape. 

18. From the noise of the fear. A 
cry or shout was made in hunting, de- 
signed to arouse the game, and drive it 
to the pitfall. ‘The image means here 
that calamities would be multiplied in 
all the land, and that if the inhabitants 
endeavoured to avoid one danger they 
would fall into another. J And he that 
cometh up out of the midst of the ptt. A 
figure taken still from hunting. It was 
possible that some of the more strong 
and active of the wild beasts driven into 
the pitfall would spring out, and at- 
tempt to escape, yet they might be se- 
cured by snares or gins purposely con- 
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on high are open, and the founda- 
tions °of the earth do shake. 

19 The earth cis utterly broken 
down, the earth is clean dissolved, 
the earth is moved exceedingly. 

20 The earth shall reel 4to and 


ce Jer.4.23. d@ ch.19.14, 


trived for such an occurrence. So the 


prophet says, that though a few might 
escape the calamities that would at first 
threaten to overthrow them, yet they 
would have no security. They would 
immediately fall into others, and be de- 
stroyed. {| For the windows on high 
are open. ‘This is evidently taken from 
the account of the deluge in Gen. vii. 11: 
‘In the six hundredth year of Noah's 
life,in the second month, the seventcenth 
day of the month, the same day were all 
the fountains of the great decp broken 
up, and the windows (or jlood-gates, 
Margin) of heaven were opened.’ The 
word ‘ windows’ here (miany) is the same 
which occurs in Genesis, and properly 
denotes a grate, a lattice, a window, and 
then any opening, as a sluice or flood- 
gate, and is applied to a tempest or a 
deluge, because when the rain descends, 
it seems like opening sluices or flood- 
gates in thesky. The sense hire is, that 
calamities had come upon the nation re- 
sembling the universal deluge. {] And 
the foundations of the earth do shake. 
An image derived from an earthquale 
—a figure also denoting far-spreading 
calamities. 

19. The earth is utterly broken down. 
The effect as it were of an earthquake 
where everything is thrown into com- 
motion andruin. ¥J Zhe earth is moved 
exceedinglu. Everything in this verse 
is intense and emphatic. The verbs are 
in the strongest form of emphasis: ‘ By 
breaking, the land is broken ;’ ‘ by scat- 
tering, the land is scattered ;’ ‘ by com- 
motion, the land is moved.’ ‘The repe- 
tition also of the expression in the same 
sense three times, is a strong form of 
emphasis ; and the whole passage is de- 
signed to denote the utter desolation and 
ruin that had come.upon the Jand. 

20. The earth shall reel to and fro 
like adrunkard. This is descriptive of 
the agitation that occurs in an earth- 
quake when everything is shaken from 
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fro like a drunkard, and shall- be 
removed ¢like a cottage; and the 
transeression thereof shall be heavy 
upon? it: and it shall fall, and not 
rise again. 


@ Rev.21.1, & Zec.5.5-8, 


its foundation,and when trees and towers 


are shaken by the mighty concussion. 
The same figure is used in ch. xxix. 9. 
See also the description of a tempest at 
sea, in Ps. evil. 27: 

They reel to and fro, 


And stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wit’s end. 


G And shall be removed like a cot- 
tage. Orrather, shall move or vacillute 
(mz“:my) like a cottage. The word 
cottage (siibn from y>, {0 pass the 
night, to lodge for a night) means pro- 
perly a temporary shed or lodge for the 
watchinan of a garden or vineyard (see 
Note on ch. i. 8). Sometimes these 
cottages were erected in the form of a 
hut ; and sometimes they were a species 
of hanging bed or couch, that was sus- 
pended from the limbs of trees. They 
were made either by interweaving the 
limbs of a tree, or by suspending them 
by cords from the branches of trees, or 
by extending a cord or cords from one 
tree to another, and laying a couch or 
bed on the cords, ‘They were thus made 
to afford a convenient place for observa- 
tion, and also to afford security from the 
access of wild beasts. Travellers in the 
East even now resort to such a tem- 
porary lodge for security (see Niebuhr's 
Description of Arabia). These lodges 
were easily moved to and fro, and swung 
about by the wind—and this is the idea 
in the verse before us, The whole land 
was agitated as with an earthquake ; it 
reeled like a drunkard ; it moved, and 
was unsettled, as the hanging couch on 
the trees was driven to and fro by the 
wind. {[ And the transgression thereof 
shall be heavy upon it. Like a vast 
incumbent weight on a dwelling which 
it cannot sustain, and beneath which it 
iscrushed. {] And it shall fall, and not 
rise again. ‘This does not mean, as I] 
apprehend, that the nation should never 
be restored to its former dignity and 
rank as a people; for the proplict im- 
mediately (ver. 23) speaks of such a 
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21 And it shall come to pass 
In that day, that the Lorp shall 
punish! the host of the high ones 
that are on high, and the kings 
of ¢the earth upon the earth. 


1 visit upon. e Ps.76.12. 


restoration, and of the re-establishment 
of the theocracy ; but it must mean 
that in those convulsions it would not 
rise. It would not be able to recover 
itself; it would certainly be prostrated. 
As we say of a drunkard, he may stumble 
often, and partially recover himself, yet 
he will certainly fall so as not then to 
be able to recover himself, so it would be 
with that agitated and convulsed land. 
They would make many efforts to re- 
cover themselves, and they would par- 
tially succeed, yet they would ultimately 
be completely prostrate in the dust. 

21. In that day. In the time of the 
captivity at Babylon. { Shall punish. 
Heb. as the Marg., ‘Shall visit upon’ 
(see Note on ch. x. 12). Q The host of 
the high ones. There have been various 
interpretations of this expression. Je- 
rome understands it of the host of 
heaven, and thinks it refers to the fact 
that in the day of judgment God will 
judge not only earthly things but celes- 
tial, and especially the sun and moon 
and stars, as having been the objects 
of idolatrous worship (see Deut. iv. 19; 
Dan. viii. 10; xi. 13). Comp. Ps. xviii. 
17; Jer. xxv. 380, where the words ‘ on 
high’ are used to denote heaven. Aben 
Kzra supposes that by the phrase is 
meant anyels, who preside over the 
governors and kings of the earth, in ac- 
cordance with the ancient opinion that 
each kingdom was under the tutelage of 
guardian angels, ‘Lo this Rosenmiiller 
seems to assent, and to suppose that the 
beings thus referred to were evil spirits 
or demons to whom the kingdoms of the 
world were subject. Others, among whom 
is Grotius, have supposed that the re- 
ference is to the images of the sun, moon, 
and stars, which were erected in high 
places, and worshipped by the Assyrians. 
But probably the reference is to those 
who occupied places of power and trustin 
the ecclesiastical arrangement of Judea, 
the high priest and priests, who exer- 
cised a vast dominion over the nation, 
and who, in many respects, were re- 
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22 And they shall be gathered 
together 1 as prisoners are gathered 
in 2 the pit, and shall be shut up in 
the prison, and after many days 
shall they be 3 visited. 


1 with the gathering Yprisonsrs. 2 or, dungeon, 


garded as elevated even over the kings 


and princes of the land. ‘The compari- 
son of rulers with the sun, moon, and 
stars, is common in the Scriptures ; and 
this comparison was supposed peculiarly 
to befit ecclesiastical rulers, who were 
regarded as in a particular manner the 
lights of the nation. | Upon the earth. 
Beneath, or inferior to those who had 
places of the highest trust and honour. 
The ecclesiastical rulers are represented 
as occupying the superior rank; the 
princes and rulers in a civil sense as in 
a condition of less honour and respon- 
sibility. This was probably the usual 
mode in which the ecclesiastical and 
civil offices were estimated in Judea. 
22. And they shait be gathered to- 
gether. ‘That is, those who occupy posts 
of honour and influence in the eccle- 
siastical and civil polity of the land. 
{| As prisoners. Margin, as in the 
Heb. ‘ With the gathering of prisoners.’ 
The reference is to the custom of col- 
lecting captives taken in war, and chain- 
ing them together by the hands and feet, 
and thrusting them in large companies 
into a prison. {[ Jn the pit. Marg. 
‘Dungeon.’ The sense is, that the rulers 
of the land should be made captive, 
and treated as prisoners of war. This 
was undoubtedly true in the captivity 
under Nebuchadnezzar. The people 
were assembled ; were regarded as cap- 
tives ; and were conveyed together to a 
distant land. And shall be shut up 
w the prison. Probably this is not 
intended to be taken literally, but to 
denote that they would be as secure as 
if they were shut up in prison. Their 
prison-house would be Babylon, where 
they were enclosed as in a prisonseventy 
years. §] And after many days. If this 
refers, as I have supposed, to the captiv- 
ity at Babylon, then these ‘many days’ 
refer to the period of seventy years. 
q Shall they be visited. Marg. ‘Found 
wanting.’ The word here used (7p3) 


may be used either in a good or bad 
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23 Then ¢the moon shall be con- 
founded, and the sun ashamed, 
when the Lorp of hosts shall reign 
in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, 


and ¢ before his ancients, gloriously. 
3 or, found wanting. @ Eze.32.7. 
4 or, there shall be glory defore his ancients 


sense, either to visit for the purpose of 


reviewing, numbering, or aiding ; or to 
visit for the purpose of punishing. It 
is probably, in the Scriptures, most 
frequently used in the Jatter sense (see 
1 Sam. xv. 2; Job xxxi. 14; xxxv. 15; 
Ps. Ixxxix, 33; Isa. xxvi. 14; Jer. ix. 
24). But itis often used in the sense of 
taking account of, reviewing, or muster- 
ing as a military host (see Num. i. 44; 
lili, 39; 1 Kings xx. 15; Isa. xiii. 4). 
In this place it may be taken in either 
of these senses, as may be best supposed 
to suit the connection. Tome it secms 
that the connection seems to require the 
idea of a visitation for the purpose of 
relief or of deliverance ; and to refer to 
the fact that at the end of that time 
there would be a reviewing, a mustering, 
an enrolment of those who should have 
been carried away to their distant prison- 
house, to ascertain how many remained, 
and to marshal them for their return to 
the Jand of their fathers (see the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah). The word here 
used has sometimes the sense expressed 
in the margin, ‘found wanting ’ (comp. 
1 Sam. xx. 6; xxv. 15; Isa. xxxviii. 10); 
but such a sense does not suit the 
connection here. I regard the verse as 
an indication of future mercy and de- 
liverance. They would be thrown into 
prison, and treated as captives of war ; 
but after a long time they would be 
visited by the Great Deliverer of their 
nation, their covenant-keeping God, and 
reconducted to the Jand of their fathers. 

23. Then the moon shall be con- 
founded. The heavenly bodies are often 
employed in the sacred writings to de- 
note the princes and kings of the carth. 
These expressions are not to be pressed 
ad unguem as if the sun denoted one 
thing and the moon another ; but they 
are general poetic expressions designed 
to represent rulers, princes, and magi- 
strates of all kinds (comp. Ezek. xxxil. 
7; Joel ii, 30, 31). FJ Shall be con- 
founded. Shall be covered with shame. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ANALYSIS. 


For the general design and scope of this chap- 
ter, sce the Analysis to ch. xxiv. It is a song of 
praise to God for the anticipated deliverance of 
his people from the bondage in Babylon. The 
desolation of Jerusalem and Judah had been de- 
scribed in ch. xxiv.; that chapter had closed with 
an intimation that JnnovaH would again reign 
in glory on Mount Ziun (ver. 28); and in view 
of this future deliverance the prophet breaks out 
into this beautiful song of praise. It was not 
unusual for the prophets to express, by anticipa- 
tion, such songs of praise as would Le cclebrated 
hy the people in times of signal dcliverance (see 
Notes on ch. xii.) This song of praise is one of 
the most beautiful that is to be found in the 
writings of Isaiah. The csscntial idea is that 
Which was hinted at in ch. xxiv. 23, that Jeno- 
van would reign with a glory that would ob- 
scure the brightness of the sun and the moon on 
Mount Zion. Filled with the idea, the prophet 
fixes the cye on those future glories, and declares 


That is, shall appear to shine with 


diminished beauty, as if it were ashamed 
in the superior glory that would shine 
around it. ‘Ihe sense is, that when the 
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what shall occur uuzder that reign. He sees 
Jenova reigning there for a long series of 
years; and during that reign he sces (6) that he 
would provide a way by which the darkness 
might be removed from all nations (7); that he 
would originate that plan by which death would 
be swallowed up in victory (8); and that there 
he would execute a plan by which all his ene- 
mies would be laid low (9-12). The hymn is 
designed, therefore, to celebrate the faithfulness 
of God in fulfilling his ancient promises, and 
delivering his pcople from their long captivity 
by the destruction of Babylon (1-5); and the 
future glorics that would shine forth under the 
reign of JEnovaH on Mount Zion, including the 
arrangements of redeeming mercy for the world. 


LORD, thou art my God; 1 

will ¢exalt thee, I will praise 
thy name: for thou hast done 
wonderful things ; thy counsels of 
old are faithfulness 4 and truth. 

& 9.46.10, & Num.23.19. 


shall be such as to exalt Jznovan in the 
view of the nations. It may be added 
that when Jzuovan, by the Messiah, 
shall reign over all the earth, all the 


people should be returned to their land, ! glory of princes and monarchs shall be 
the theocracy would be restored, and the | dimmed ; the celebrity of their wisdom 
magnificence of the kings and other civil | and power and plans shall be obscured 
rulers would be dimmed in the superior | in the superior splendour of the wisdom 
splendour of the reign of God. Pro- | of God, in reigning through his Son over 
bably there is reference here to the time |the human race. Come that blessed 
when JEnvovan would reign in Jerusalem | day; and speedily let the glory of tin. 
through, or by means of, tus Messran. oon be confounded, and the sun be 
q Jn Mount Zion (sce Note on ch. i. 8). | ashamed, and all inferior magnificence 
This would take place subscquently to | fade away before the splendour of the 
the captivity, and pre-eminently under | Sun of righteousness ! 

the reign of tue Messtan. QJ And be- CHAPTER XXV. 

‘ore lis ancients. That is, before the; 1. O Lord, thow art my God. The 
elders of the people ; in the presence of | prophet speaks, not in his own name, 
those intrusted with authority and rule. | but in the name of the people that would 
] Glortously. Ife would reign gloriously |be delivered from bondage. ‘The sense 
when his Jaws should be respected and |is, that Jzuovan had manifested him- 
obeyed; when his character as King and ' self as their covenant-keeping God ; and 
Ruler should be developed ; and when, ! that in view of his faithfulness in keep- 


under his sceptre, his kingdom should 
be augmented and extended. On this 
glad prospect the eye of the prophet 
was fixed; and this was the bright and 
splendid object in the ‘vision’ that 
served tu relieve the darkness that was 


ing his promises, they now had demon- 
stration that he was (heir God. ¥ Lwill 
exalt thee. A form of expression often 
used to denote praise (Ps. cxviii. 28; 
exlv, 1), meaning that the worshipper 
would exalt God in the view of his own 


ry . | e e 
coming upon the nation. Present ca- | mind, or would regard him as above all 


lamities may be borne, with the hope | other beings and objects. § For thou 
that Jenovau will reign more gloriously | hast done wonderful things. On the 
hereafter; and when the effect of all! meaning of the Heb. xbg— wonderful,’ 
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2 For thou hast made of a ay) 3 Therefore shall the strone 
an heap ; of a defenced city a ruin: | people glorify ®thee, the city of 
a2 palace of strangers to be no city ; | the terrible nations shall fear thee. 
it shall never be built. 4 For thou hast been a strength 

@ Jer.51.37. b Rev.11.13, to the poor, a strength to the necdy 
see Note on ch. ix. 6. 4 Thy counsels | true this was of Babylon may be seen 
of old. Which were formed and revealed ; in the description pretixed to chapter 
long since. The counsels referred to) xiii. § A palace. ‘This word properly 
are those respecting the delivery of his | signifies the residence of a prince or 
people from bondage, which had been | monarch (Jer. xxx. 1S; Amos i. 4, 7, 


expressed even Jong before their capti- 
vity commenced, and which would be 
now completely and triumphantly ful- | 
filled. {J Are Jaithfulness. Ilave been 
brought to pass; do not fail. {[ And 
truth, Web. y2s—whenee our word 


Amen. LXX. Pivrro—‘Let it be.’ 
The word denotes that the purposes of 
God were firm, and would certainly be 
fulfilled. 

2, For thou hast made. This is 
supposed to be uttered by the Jews who 
should return trom Babylon, and there- 
fore refers to what would have been 
secn by them. In their time it would 
have occurred that God had made of 
the city an heap. Of a city. I 
suppose the whole scope of the pees: | 
requires us to understand this of Baby- - 
Jon. There has been, however, a great | 
varicty of interpretation of this passage. 
Grotius supposed that Samaria was in- 
tended. Calvin that the word is used 
collectively, and that various citivs are 
intended. Piscator that Rome, the seat 
of Antichrist, was intended. Jcrome 
says that the Jews generally understand 
it of Rome. Aben Ezra and Kimchi, 
however, understand it to refer to many 
cities which they say will be destroyed 
in the times of Gog and Magog. Nearly | 
all these opinions may be secn subjected | 
to an examination, and shown to be un- | 
founded, in Vitringa. {Ax heap. It| 
is reduced to ruins (sce Notes on ch... 
xiii., xiv.) The ruin of Babylon com- 
menced when it was taken by Cyrus, 
and the Jews were set at liberty ; it was 
not completed until many centuries after. 
The form of the Hebrew here is, ‘ Thou 
hast placed from a city ¢o aruin;’ that 
is, thou hast changed it from being a 
city to a pile of ruins. J Of a defenccd 
city. A city fortified, and made strong 
against the apprvach of anenemy. How 


t 


10, 12). Here it is applied to Babylon 
on account of its splendcur, as if it were 
a vast palace, the residence of princes. 
{ Of strangers. Foreigners; a term 
often given to the inhabitants of foreign 
lands, and especially to the Babylonians 
(sce Note on ch. j. 7; comp. Ezek. xxviii. 
7; Joel iii. 17). It means that this 
was, by way of eminence, THE city of 
the foreigners ; the capital of the whole 
Pagan world ; the city where foreigners 
congregated and dwelt. §j Jé shall never 
be built. (See Notes on ch. xiii. 19-22.) 


3. The strong people. The reference 
here is not probably to the Babylonians, 
but to the surrounding nations. The 
deliverance of the Jews, and the de- 
struction of Babylon, would be such 
striking events that they would Jead the 
surrounding nations to acknowledge that 
it was the hand of God. {[ Zhe city of 
the terrible nations. The word ‘ city’ 
here is taken probably in a collective 
sense, to denote the citics or the strong 
places of the surrounding nations which 
would be brought thus to tremble betore 
God. The destruction of a city so proud 
and wicked as Babylon would alarm 
them, and would Jead them to fear 
that they might share the same fate, 
especially as many of them had been 
associated in oppressing the now de- 
livered people of the land of Judea. 

4. For thou hast been a strength to 
the poor. Thou hast sustained and 
upheld them in their trials, and hast 
delivered them, God is often spoken 
of as the strength of his people. Isa. 
xxvi. 4: §In the Lord Jrnovau is ever- 
lasting strength.’ Ps. xxvii. 1: ‘The 
Lord is the strength of my life, of whom 
shall I be afraid?’ Ps. xxviii. 8; xxix. 
11; xxxi. 2; xlvi. 1; Isa. xlv. 24.—By 
the ‘poor’ and the ‘needy’ here un- 
doubtedly are meant the captive Jews 
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in his distress, a refuge from the 
storm, a shadow from the heat, 
when the blast of the terribie ones 
is as a storm against the wall. 

5 Thou shalt bring down the 
noise of strangers, as the heat in 
a dry place; even the heat with 


the shadow of a cloud: the branch 
@ ch.3.9,3, & Mat.22.2,&c. 


ee ee i | 


who had been stripped of their wealth, 


and carried from their homes, and con- 
fined in Babylon. {] A refuge. A place 
of safety ; a retreat ; a protection. God 
is often spoken of as such a refuge; 
Deut. xxxili. 27: ‘The eternal God is 
thy refuge.’ (2 Sam. xxii. 3; Ps. ix. 9; 
xiv. 6; xlvi. 1, 7, 11; lvii. 1; lix. 16. 

{i From the storm. This word (D>, 
usually denotcs a tempest of wind and 
rain. Ilere it is put tor calamity and 
affliction. ‘The figure is common in all 
languages. (| A shadow from the heat. 
(See Note on ch. iv. 6; xvi. 3; comp. c4. 
Xxxll. 2.) Q When the blast of the 
terrible ones. Of the fierce, mighty, in- 
vading enemies. When they sweep down 
all before them as a furious tempest does. 
{Is as a storm against the wall. For 
‘wall’ here (p), Lowth proposes to 
read “4p, from “=p, to be cold or cool, 


and supposes tl:at this means 2 winter's 
storm. In this interpretation also Vi- 
tringa and Cappellus coincide. But 
there is no need of supposing an error 
inthe text. The idea is, probably, that 
of a fierce driving storm that would 
prostrate walls and houses; meaning a 
violent tempest, and intending to de- 
scribe in a striking manner the severity 
of the calamities that had come upon 
the nation. 

5. Thou shalt bring down the noise. 
The tumult ; the sound which they make 
in entering into battle; or the note of 
triumph, and the sound of revelry. The 
phrase may refer either to their shout 
of exultation over their vanquished foes ; 
or to the usual sound of revelry ; or to 
the hum of business in a vast city. 
{ Of strangers. Of foreigners (see 
Note on ver. 2). ( As the heat inadry 
place. The parallelism here requires 
that we should suppose the phrase ‘ with 
the shadow of a cloud’ to be supplied in 
this lhemistich, as it is obscurely ex- 
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‘a the terrible ones shall be brought 
ow. 

G And in this mountain ¢shall 
the Lorp of hosts make unto all 
people a feast 4of fat things, a 
feast of wines on the Jees, of fat 
things full of marrow, of ¢ wines 


on the lees well refined. 
e Cant.5.1. 


pressed in our translation by the word 


‘even,’ and it would then read thus: 
As cme Bent in a dry place [by the shadow of a 
cloud}, 
The noixe of the strangers shalt thou humble; 
As the heat by the shadow of a cloud, 
The exultation of the formidable ones shalt thou 
bring low. 
The idea thus is plain. Heat pours 
down intensely on the earth, and if 
unabated would wither up every green 
thing, and dry up every stream and 
fountain. But a cloud intervenes, and 
checks the burning rays of thesun. So 
the wrath of the ‘terrible ones,’ the 
anger of the Babylonians, raged against 
the Jews. But the mercy of God in- 
terposed. It was like the intervening 
of a cloud to shut out the burning rays 
of the sun. It stayed the fury of their 
wrath, and rendered them impotent to 
do injury, just as the intense burning 
rays of the sun are completety checked 
Ly an interposing cloud. { The branch 
vf the terrible ones. This is a very 
unhappy translation, The word "23 
(zaémir) is indeed used to denote a 
branch, or bough, as derived from “13 


to prune a vine; but it also has the 
sense of @ song; a song of praise, or a 
song of exultation, from a second signi- 
fication of “nt, to sing; perhaps trom 
the song with which the work of the 
vineyard was usually accompanied. See 
the verb used in this sense in Judg. v. 
3; Ps. ix. 12; xxx. 5; xlvii. 7; and the 
word which occurs here (zémir) used 
in the sense of a song in Ps. exix. 54; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1; Job xxxv. 10. Here 
it is undoubtedly used in the sense of a 
song, meaning cither a shout of victory 
or of revelry; and the idea of the pro- 
phet is, that this would be brought low 
by the destruction of Babylon, and by 
the return of the captive Jews to their 
own land. 


6. And in this mountain, Tn mount 
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” And he will Idestroy in this | 
mountain the face of the covering 
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east* over all people, and the vail 
that is spread over all nations, 
@ 2Cor.3.16,18. 


1 svallow up. 2 covered, 


Zion, t.¢., in Jerusalem. The following | this place applied to wine which has 
verses undoubtedly refer to the times of : been kept on the lees, and is therefure 
the Messiah. Several of the expressions synonymous with old wine ; or wine of 
used here are quoted in the New Testa- ‘a rich colour and flavour. This fact, 
ment, showing that the reference is to | that the colour and strength of wine are 
the Messiah, and to the faet that his: retained by its being suffered to remain 
kingdom would commence in Jerusalem, ; without being poured from one vessel 
and then extend to ail people. § Shall | into another, is more fully expressed in 


the Lorn of hosts. (See Note on ch. t. 


9.) FY Make unto all people. Provide t 


for all people. Ile shall adapt the pro- 
visions of salvation not only to the Jews, 
but to men everywhere. This is one 
of the truths on which Isaiah loved to 
dwell, and which in fact constitutes one 
of the peculiaritics of his propheey. It 
is one of the chief glories of the gospel, 
that it is unto all people. Sce Isa. lvii. 
7; Dan. v. 19; vii. 14; comp. Luke ii. 
10: ‘I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be wnéo all people.’ 
4] A feast. A feast, or entertainment, 
was usually observed, as it is now, on 
occasion of a great victory, or any other 
signal success. It is, therefore, emble- 
matic of an occasion of joy. Tere it is 
used in the twofold sense of an occasion 
of joy, and of an abundance of provi- 
sions for the necessities of those who 
should be entertained. This feast was 
to be prepared on mount Zion—in the 
vrovision which would be made in Jeru- 
salem by the Messiah for the spiritual 
wants of the whole world. The arrange- 
ments for salvation are often represented 
under the image of an ample and rich 
entertainment (see Luke xiv. 16; Rev, 
xix. 19; Mat. xiii. 11). ¢ OY at things. 
Of rich delicacies, Fat things and 
marrow are often used as synonymous 
with a sumptuous entertainment, and 
are made emblematic of the abundant 
provisions of Divine mercy (see Isa. lv. 
2; Ps. Ixiii. 5; xxxvi. 8: ‘I shall be 
satisfied with the fatness of thy house.’ ) 
qT A feast of wines on the lees. The 
word which is here used (02%) is de- 
rived from “12%, lo keep, preserve, retain, 
and is applied usually to the lees or 
dregs of wine, because they retain the 
strength and colour of the wine which 
is left to stand on them. It is also in 


vill swallow up,’ that is, he will abolish, 


' Jer. xlviii. 11: 


| Moab hath been at case from his youth, 
: And he hath settled on his Ices, 
! And hath not been empticd from vessel to vessel, 
: Neither hath he gone into captivity ; 
Therefore his taste remaineth in him, 
_And his scent is not changed. 
Comp. Zeph. i. 12. It is well known 
that wines, unless retained for a con- 
Siderable time on the lees, lose their 
flavour and strength, and are much Jess 
valuable (comp. Notes on John ii. 10, 
j11). Of fat things full of marrow. 
| Marrow is also an emblem of richness, 
or the delicacy of the entertainment 
(Ps. Ixiii. 5). FY Of wines on the lees 
ret refined, The word-rendered ‘ well 
| 


refined’ (D"pp 3%) is usually applied to 
the purifying of metals in a furnace 
‘(1 Chron. xxviii. 18; xxix. 4; Job 
xxvili. 1). When applied to wine, it 
denotes that which has been suffered to 
remain on the lees until] it was entirely 
refined and purified by fermentation, 
and had become perfectly clear. 

7. And he will destroy. eb. ‘IIo 
remove, or take away. {J Jn this moun- 
tain the face of the covering. In mount 
Zion, or in Jerusalem. ‘his would be 
done in Jerusalem, or on the mountains 
of which Jerusalem was a part, where 
the great transactions of the plan of 
redemption woul be accomplished. The 
word ‘face’ here is used as it is fre- 
quently among the Iebrews, where the 
fece of a thing denotes its aspect, or 
appearance, and then the thing itself. 
Thus ‘the face of God’ is put tor God 
himself; the ‘face of the carth’ for the 
earth itself; and the ‘face of the vail’ 
means thie yail itself, or the appearance 
of the vail. ‘I'o cover the head or the 
face was a common mode of expressing 
grief (see 2 Sam. xv. 30; xix. 5; Es. 
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8 Je will «swallow up death in 
victory; and the Lorp God will 


wipe “away tears from off all faces ; 
& Ilos.33.14; 1Cor.15.54. 


vi. 12). Itis probable that the expres- 
sion here is taken from this custom, and 
the vail over the nations here is to be 
understood as expressiveof theignorance, 
tuperstition, crime, and wretchedness 
that covered the carth. 

8. He will swallow up. This im- 
age is probably taken from a whirlpool 
or melstrom in the ocean that absorbs 
all that comes near it. It is, therefore, 
equivalent to saying he will destroy or 
remove (ver. 7). In this place it means 
that he will abolish death ; that is, he 
will cause it to cease from its ravages 
and triumphs. This passage is quoted 
by Paul in his argument respecting the 
resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. xv. 54). 
Ile does not, however, quote directly 
from the Hebrew, or from the LAX., 
but gives the substance of the passage. 
Ilis quoting it is sufficient proof’ that it 
refers to the resurrection, and that its 
primary design is to set forth the 
achievements of the gospel—achieve- 
ments that will be fully realized only 
when death shall cease its dominion, 
and when its reign shall be for ever at 
an end. { Death. Vitringa supposes 
that by ‘death’ here is meant the wars 
and calamities with which the nation 
had been visited, and which would cease 
under the Messiah. In this interpreta- 
tion Rosenmiiller concurs. It is possible 
that the word may have this neaning 
in some instances; and it is possible 
that the calamities of the Jews may 
have suggested this to the prophet, but 
the primary sense of the word here, I 
think, is death in its proper significa- 
tion, and the reference is to the triumphs 
of God through the Messiah in com- 
pletely abolishing its reign, and intro- 
ducing eternal life. This was designed, 
doubtless, to comfort the hearts of the 
Jews, by presenting in a single graphic 
description the gospel as adapted to 
overcome all evils, and even to remove 
the greatest calamity under which the 
race groans—pDEaTH. YJ In victory. 
Leb. My>. Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 64, 
has translated this, Els vixes—* Unto vic- 
tory.” The word sixes (victory) is often 
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and the rebuke of his people shall 
be taken away ‘from off all the 


earth : for the Lorp hath spoken 7¢, 
b Rey.21.4, © Mal.3.17,18, 


tle translation of the word (see 2 Kings 


ii. 26; Job xxxvi. 7; Lam. iii. 18; 
Amos i. 2; viii. 7); though here the 
LXX. have rendered it ‘strong (or pre- 
vailing) death shall be swallowed up.’ 
The word may be derived from the 
Chaldee verb M33, to congter, surpass ; 


and then may denote victory. It often, 
however, has the sense of permanency, 
duration, completness, eternity ; and 
may mean for ever, and then entirely 
or completely. This sense is not ma- 
terially different from that of Paul, 
‘unto victory.’ Death shall be com- 
pletely, permanently, destroyed ; that 
is, a coinplete victory’ shall be gained 
over it. The Syriac unites the two 
ideas of victory and perpetuity. ‘ Death 
shall be swallowed up in victory for 
ever.’ This will take place under the 
reien of the Messiah, and shall be com- 
pleted only in the morning of the resur- 
rection, when the power of death over 
the people of God shal] be completely 
and for ever subdued. FY Wall wipe 
away tears from off all faces. This is 
quoted in Rev. xxi. 4, as applicable to 
the gospel. ‘The sense is, that Jsnovan 
would devise a plan that would be fitted 
to furnish perfect consolation to the 
alllicted ; to comfort the broken-hearted ; 
and that would in its final triumphs re- 
move calamity and sorrow from men 
for ever. The fulness of this plan will 
be seen only in heaven. Jn anticipation 
of heaven, however, the gospel now does 
much to alleviate human woes, and to 
wipe away tears from the mourner's 
eyes, This passage is exquisitely beauti- 
ful. ‘The poet Burns once said that he 
could never read it without being affected 
to tears. It may be added that nothing 
but the gospel will do this. No other 
religion can furnish such consolation ; 
and no other religion is, therefore, 
adapted toman. J And the rebuke of 
his people. The reproach; the con- 
tempt; the opposition to them. This 
refers to some future period when the 
church shall be at peace, and when 
pure religion shall everywhere prevail. 
Hitherto the peaple of God have been 
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9 And it shall be said in that/ him, even as straw 2is trodden 
day, Lo, this és our God ; we have} down for the dunghill, 
waited «for him, and he will save 1t And he shall spread forth his 
us: this és the Lorp; we have| hands in the midst of them, as he 
waited for him, we will be glad and | that swimmeth spreadeth forth Ais 
rejoice in his salvation. hands to swim: and he shall bring 
10 For in this mountain shall: down their pride together with the 
the hand of the Lorp rest, and! spoils of their hands. 
Moab shall be trodden ! down under ) G Tit.2.13, Lthreshed, 2 or, threshed in Madmenah. 


scorned and persecuted, but the time ‘trodden down seems designed to indi- 
will come when persecution shall cease, | cate that the foes of God and his people 
the true religion shall everywhere pre- | would all be destroved (comp. Notes 
vail, the church shall have rest, and its, on ch. xxxiv.) j Under him. The 
triumphs shall spread everywhere on the! Chaldee renders this, ‘In his own 
earth, | place.’ The phrase has the sense of 
9. And it shall be said in that day. | ‘in his place,’ in Ex. xvi. 20; 2 Sam. 
By the people of God. ‘This shall be, ii. 23. Tere it may mean that Moab, 
the language of exultation and joy !or the enemies of God, would be trod- 
which they shall use. J Lo, this is our |den down and destroyed in their own 
God. This is the language of those|land. {] As straw is trodden down for 
who now see and hail their Deliverer. | the dunghtll. As straw is suffered to 
It implies that such deliverance, and | lie in the yard where cattle lie, to be 
such mercy could be bestowed only by ; trodden down by them tor the purpose of 
God, and that the fact that such mer- | making manure. Lowth renders this, 
cies had been bestowed was proof that! «As the straw is threshed under the wheels of 
he was their God. (We have waited i the car.’ 
for him, Amidst many trials, persecu- | The LXX. render it in the same way. 
tions, and calamities, we have looked | Lowth supposes that there has been an 
for the coming of our God to deliver | error in transcribing the Hebrew text, 
us, and we will rejoice in the salvation | and that the former reading was M227 
that he brings. QJ Zhis is the Lorp. | instead of ms. But there is not the 
This is Jenovan. It is Jenovan that | slightest evidence from the MSS. that 
has brought this deliverance. None but | any such mistake has occurred. Nor 
he could do it. The plan of redeem-|is it necessary to suppose it. The 
ing mercy comes from him, and to him | image is one that is not of unfrequent 
is to be traced all the benefits which it; occurrence in the Scriptures, to denote 
confers on man. the complete and dis¢raceful prostration 
10. For in this mountain. Inmount' of an enemy (see Ps. Ixxxiii. 10; 2 
Zion. {J Shall the hand of the Loup | Kings ix. 37; Jer. viii. 2; ix. 22; xvi. 
vest. The Aand in the Scriptures is 4; xxv. 33), 
often used as the symbol of protection | Il. And he shall spread forth his 
and defence. By the expression that: hands. ‘The sense is, that’ Jenovau 
the hand of Jenovau should rest on | would streteh out his hands everywhere, 
mount Zion, is meant probably that he | prostrating his enemies, and the ene- 
would be its defender ; his protection! mies of his people. Lowth, however, 
would not be withdrawn, but would be ! applies this to Moab, and supposes that 
permanent there. For an illustration | it is designed to represent the action 
of the phrase, see a similar use of the of one who is in danger of sinking, and 
word hand as denoting protection, in’ who, in swimming, stretches out his 
Ezra vii. 6, 28; viii. 18, 22, 81; Neh. ‘hands to sustain himself. In order to 
ii. 8. Q And Moab. (For an account this, he supposes that there should be 
of Moab, sce Notes on ch. xv., xvi.) a slight alteration of a single letter in 
Moab here seems to be used ina general 'the Hebrew. Ilis main reason for 
sense to denote the enemies of God, | suggesting this change is, that he can- 
and the declaration that it would be ! not conceive how the act of the stretch- 
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12 And the fortress of the high 
fort of thy walls shall he bring 
down, lay low, avd bring to the 
ground, even to the dust. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
ANALYSIS, 

For the general scope and design of this chep- 
ter, sce the remarks at the commencement of 
ch. xxiv. and xxv. It is a song of praise sup- 
posed to be sung by the Jews on their return to 
their own land, and in the re-establishment of 
the government of God with the ordinances of 
worship on Mount Zion. It was usual, as has 
been already remarked, to celebrate any great 
event with a song of praise, and the proplct 
supposcs that the recovered Jews would thus be 
disposed to celebrate the goodness of JEHOVAH 
in again restoring them to their own land, and 
tu the privileges of their own temple service. 
There are some indications that this was de- 
signed to be sung with a chorus, and with alter. 
nate responses, as many of the Psalms were: 
The ode opens with a view of Jerusalem as a 
strong city, in which they might find protection 
under the guardianship of God (1). Then there 
3.4 response, or a call, that the gates of the 
Strong city should be opcn toreccive the return- 


out of the hands of a swimmer can be 
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ing nation (2). This is followed by a declaration 
of the safety of trusting in JEn0VAH, and a call 
on all to confide in him (3, 4). The reason of 
this is stated (5-7), that Jenova humbled the 
proud, and guarded the ways of the just. The 
confidence of the Jews in JEHovAn is next de 
scribed (8, 9); and this is followed by a declara- 
tion (10, 11) that the wicked would not recognize 
the hand of God; and by an assertion that all 
their deliverance had been wrought hy God (12). 
This is succeeded by an acknowledgment that 
they had submitted to other lords than JEHO- 
VAH; but that now they would submit to him 
alone (13, 14). The declaration succeeds that 
God had enlarged their nation (15); and this is 
followed by a description of their calamities, and 
their abortive efforts to save themselycs (16-18). 
Many had died in their captivity, vet there is 
now the assurance that they should live avain 
(19); and a general call on the people of God to 
enter into their chambers, und hide themselves 
there until the indignation should be overpast 
(20), with the assurance that Jenovam would 
come forth to punish the oppressors for their 
| iniquity (21). With this assurance the poem 
| closes, 
ie that day shall this song be 
sung in the land of Judah ; We 
| 


' chi also understands it of the gripe of the 
hands or the arms, ‘The LXX. render 


any illustration of the action of God in | 
extending his hands over Moab to de- : it,‘ Upon whatsoever ie lays his hands,’ 
stroy it. It must be admitted that 7.¢e., God shall humble the pride of 
the figure is one that is very unusual. ° Moab in respect to everything on which 
Indeed it does not anywhere else occur. : he shall lay his hands. The word pro- 
But it is the obvious meaning of the! perly and usually signifies snares, am- 


Ilebrew text ; it is so understood in the 
Vulgate, the Chaldce, the Syriac, and 
the figure is one that is not unintelli- 
gible. It is that of a swimmer who 
extends his hands and arms as far as 
possible, and who by force removes all 
that is in his way in passing through 
the water. So Jxuovan would extend 
his ands over all Moab. Ile would 
not confine the desolation to any one 
place, but it would be complete and 
entire. Ie would subject all to him- 
self, as easily as a switumer makes his 
way through the waters. J With the 
spoils of thety hands. ‘The word here 
rendered ‘spoils’ (miasy), Lowth ren- 
ders, ‘The sudden gripe.’ ‘The Chal- 
dee renders it substantially in the same 


manner, ‘With the laying on of his, 
Kim. . 


hands,’ z.e., with all his might. 


j bushes, craft; and then, by a natural 
metonymy, the plunder or spoils which 
he had obtained by snares and am- 
bushes—which seems to be the sense 
here. It would all perish with Moab, 
and the land would thus be completely 
subdued. 

12, And the fortress, &e. Thy 
strong defences shall be destroyed. 
This is spoken of Moab (comp. Notes 
on ch. xv., xvi.), and is designed to be 
emblematic of the enemies of the people 
of God (comp. Notes on ch. xxxiv.) 
The repetition of the expressions ‘ bring 
down,’ ‘Jay low,’ and ‘bring to the 

‘ground,’ is designed to make the sen- 
‘tence emphatic, and to indicate that it 
would certainly be accomplished, 
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have a strong “city ; salvation will 
God appoint for walls ®and bul- 
warks. 

2 Open ‘ye the gates, that the 

2Ps,31.21.  %ch60,18  ¢ Ps.118,19, 

1 truths. 3 peace, peace. & Ph.4.7, 
sung. By the people of God, on their 
restoration to their own land. 4 We 
have a strong city. Jerusalem. This 
does not mean that it was then strongly 
fortified, but that God would guard it, 
and that thus it would be strong. Je- 
rusalem was easily capable of being 
strongly fortified (Ps. xxv. 2); but the 
idea here is, that Jehovah would be a 
protector, and that this would consti- 
tute its strencth. J Salvation will 
God appoint for walls. Tat is, he 
will himself be the defender of his pco- 
ple in the place of walls and bulwarks. 
A similar expression occurs in ch. Ix. 
18 (see also Jer. iii. 23, and Zech. ii. 
6). YF Bulwarks. This word means 
properly bastions, or ramparts. The 
original means properly a pomerinum, 
or antemural defence ; a space without 
the wall of a city raised up like a small 
wall. The Syriac renders it, Bar shuro, 
—‘ Son of a wall,’ meaning a small wall. 
It was usually a breastwork, or heap of 
earth thrown up around the city, that 
constituted an additional defence, so 
that if they were driven from that 
they could retreat within the walls, 

2. Open ye the gates. ‘This is pro- 
bably the Janguage of a chorus respond- 
ing to the sentiment in ver. 1. The 
captive people are returning ; and this 
cry is made that the gates of the city 
may be thrown open, and that they 
may be permitted to enter without 
obstruction (comp. Ps. xxiv. 7, 9; 
exvili. 19). J That the righteous na- 
tion which keepeth the truth. Who, 
during their long captivity and inter- 
course with heathen nations, have not 
apostatized from the true religion, but 
have adhered firmly to the worship of 
the true God. This was doubtless true 
of the great body of the captive Jews 
in Babylon. 

8. Thou wilt keep him. The fol- 
lowing verses to ver. 11, contain moral 
and religious reflections, and seem 
designed to indicate the resignation 
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righteous nation which keepeth the 
truth! may enter ib. 

3 Thou wilt keep him 2 in perfect 
peace, ¢whose 3 mini is stayed on 
thee : because he trustcth in thee. 

3 or, Chought, or, imagination, 
evinced by the ‘righteous nation’ 
during their long afflictions, ‘Their 
own feelings they are here represented 
as uttering in the form of general truths 
to be sources of consolation to others. 
q Jn Daven peace. Ileb. as in the 
Marg., ‘ Peace, peace ;’ the repetition 
of the word denoting, as is usual in 
IJebrew, emphasis, and here evidently 
meaning undisturbed, perfect peace. 
That is, the mind that has confidence 
in God shall not be agitated by the 
trials to which it shall be subject ; by 
persecution, poverty, sickness, want, 
or bereavement. ‘The inhabitants of 
Judea had been borne to a far distant 
land. They had been subjected to 
reproaches and to scorn (Ps. cxxxvil.) ; 
had been stripped of their property and 
honour; and had been reduced to the 
condition of prisoners and captives. 
Yet their confidence in God had not 
been shaken. They still trusted in 
him; still believed that he could and 
would deliver them. Their mind was, 
therefore, kept in entire peace. So it 
was with the Redeemer when he was 
persecuted and maligned (1 Pet. 11. 23; 
comp. Luke xxiii. 46). And so it has 
been with tens of thousands of the con- 
fessors and martyrs, and of the per- 
secuted and afflicted people of God, 
who have been enabled to commit their 
cause to him, and amidst the storms of 
persecution, and even in the prison and 
at the stake, have been kept in perfect 
peace, {{ Whose mind is stayed on 
thee. Various interpretations have 
been given of this passage, but our 
translation has probably hit upon the 
exact sense. The word which is ren- 
dered ‘mind’ ("3") is derived from “38 
(yatzdér) to form, create, devise ; and it 
properly denotes that which ts formed 
or made (Ps, citi. 14; Isa. xxix. 16, 
Heb. ii. 18). Then it denotes anything 
that is formed by the mind— its 
thoughts, imaginations, devices (Gen. 
viii. 21; Deut. xxxi. 21). ILere it may 
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4 Trust «ye in the Lonp for even to the ground ; he bringeth it 
ever: for in the Lorp JEHOVAH | even to the dust. 


is leverlasting strength. 
5 For he bringeth down them 


that dwell on high ; the lofty city, | 


he Jayeth it low ; he layeth it low, 
@ 7.62.8, & P¢.125.1, 1 the rock of ag 8. 


6 The foot ¢shall tread it down, 
even the feet of the poor, and the 


steps of the needy. 
7 The way 4 of the just is upright- 
~ 6 Mald.& d Ep,2.10, 


mean the thoughts themselves, or the | Ps. xviii. 31; xix. 14; xxviii. 1; xlii. 9; 
mind that forms the thoughts. Either: Ixii. 2, 6, 7, &c., where God is called 
interpretation suits the connection, and ; ‘a rock’). 


will make sense. The expression, ‘ is 
stayed on thee,’ in the Hebrew does 
not express the idea that the mind is 
stayed on God, though that is evidently 
implied, The Hebrew is simply, whose 
mind is stayed, supported (F129); that 
is, evidently, supported by God. There 
is no other support but that ; and the 
connection requires us to understand 
this of him. 

4. Trust ye in the Lord for ever. 
The sense is, *‘ Let your confidence in 
God on no occasion fail. Let no cala- 
mity, no adversity, no persecution, no 
poverty, no trial of any kind, prevent 
your reposing entire confidence in him.’ 
This is spoken evidently in view of the 
fact stated in the previous verse, that 
the mind that is stayed on him shall 
have perfect peace. { For in the Lorp 
JEHOVAIL This is one of the four 
places where our translators have re- 
tained the original word JEIIOVAH 
(comp. Ex. vi. 3; Ps. lxxxiii. 18; Notes 
on Isa. xii. 2). The original is mim 
mea (BeJan Jenovan) ; the first word, 
mo (Jaz), (comp. Ps. Ixviii. 4), being 
merely an abridged form of JEuovan. 
The same form occurs in ch. xii. 2. 
The union of these two forms seems 
designed to express, in the highest sense 
possible, the majesty, glory, and holi- 
ness of God; to excite the highest 
possible reverence where Janguage fails 
of completely conveying theidea. { Is 
everlasting strength. Heb. as in the 
Marg., ‘The rock of ages;’ a more 
poetic and beautiful expression than in 
our translation. The idea is, that God 
is firm and unchangeable like an eternal 
rock; and that in him we may find 
protection and defence for everlasting 
ages (see Deut. xxxii. 4, ct al. ; 1 Sam. 
ii. 2; 2 Sam. xxii. 82, 47; xxiii. 3; 


5. The lofty city, he layeth tt low. 
The city of Babylon (see Note on ch. 
xxv. 12; comp. Notes on ch. xiii., xiv.) 

6. The foot shall tread it down, even 
the feet of the poor. That is, evidently, 
those who had been despised by them, 
and who had been overcome and op- 
pressed by them. The obvious refer- 
ence here is to the Jews who had been 
captives there. The idea is not neces- 
sarily that the ‘poor’ referred to here 
would be among the conquerors, but 
that when the Babylonians should be 
overcome, and their city destroyed, 
those who were then oppressed should 
be in circumstances of comparative 
prosperity. No doubt the Jews, who 
in subsequent times travelled to the 
site of Babylon for purposes of traffic, 
would trample indignantly on the re- 
mains of the city where their fathers 
were captives for seventy years, and 
would exult in the idea that their own 
once down-trodden city Jerusalem was 
in a condition of comparative prosperity. 
That there were many Jews in Babylon 
after that city began to decline from its 
haughtine’s and grandeur, we learn 
expressly from both Philo and Josephus. 
Thus Philo (De Legatione ad Caium, 
p. 792) says, that ‘it is known that 
Babylon and many other satraps were 
possessed by the Jews, not only by 
rumour, but by experience.’ So Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 2.) says, that there were in 
the time of Hyrcanus many Jews at 
Babylon. 

7. The way of the just is upright- 
ness. The Hebrew is literally, ‘ The 
way fo the just is uprightness ;’ the 
word ‘way’ probably refers to God's 
way, or his dealings with the righ- 
teous. The sentiment is, that his deal- 
ings with them are just; that thongh 
they are afflicted and oppressed, yet that 
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ness: @thou, most upright, dost 
weich the path of the just. 

8 Yea, in the way of thy 2 judy- 
ments, 0 Lonp, have we waited 
for thee; the desire ‘of our soul 
is to thy name, and to the remem- 
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9 With my soul have I desired 
thee in the night; “yea, with my 
spirit within me will 1 seek thee 
early; for when ¢thy judements 
are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world will Jearn righteous. 


@ I's.6).1,6. | 


branee of thee. 


@ Ps,37.23. 8 1s.65.6. @ Ca.3.1. @ 5.58.11. 


his ways are right, and they will yet represented as saying that the desire 
perceive it. This is language aunneee | of their soul was to God, and to the 
to be used by the captive Jews after! remembrance of him, implying that 
they had seen the proud city of Babylon | they sought by an observance of his 
taken, and after God had come forth to. laws to please him, and to secure his 


® 
SF 
{ nee +0 see tees tm 


restore them to their own land. The' 
word ‘uprightness’ in the original is’ 
in the plural number, but is often used. 
in the sense of straightness (Prov. 
xxiii. 81; Cant. vii. 10); of sincerity, 
ov uprichtness (Cant. i. 4); ov of righ-- 
teousness as a judge (Ps. ix. 9; lvill. 25. 
xcix. 4). (J Zhou most upright. Evi- 
dently an address to God, as being 
most just, and as having now evinced | 
his uprightness in the deliverance of his_ 
people. The same epithet is applied 
to him in Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. xxv. 8; 
xcii. 16. 4] Dost weigh the path of the’ 
just. The word here used (023) may 
mean to weigh as in a balance (Ps. 
lviii. 3); but it may also mean, and 
does usually, to make straight or 
smooth; to beat a path; to make level 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 50; Prov. iv. 26; v. 21). : 
Here it probably means, that God had 
made the way smooth, or exactly level. ' 
He had removed all obstacles, and had ' 
conducted his pcople in a plain and’ 
levelled way (see Notes on ch. xl. 3, 4). 

8. Yea, in the way of thy judgments. ' 
The word ‘judgments’ often refers to’ 
the statutes or Jaws of God. But it. 
may also refer to the afflictions and! 
trials with which he visits or judges 
men; the punishments which they 
endure for their sins. In which sense 
the word is used here it is not easy to 


favour, J Lhe desire of our soul is to 
thy name. ‘The word ‘name’ is here 
used, as it is often, to denote God him- 
self. ‘They desired that he would come 
and deliver them; they earnestly wished 
that he would manifest himself to them 
as their friend. {] And to the remem- 
brance of thee. The word ‘remem- 
brance’ ("3t) is often cquivalent to 
name, appellation, or that by which 
any one is remembered, or known. 
Thus Ex, iii. 15: 

This is my name for ever; 


And this is my memorial s=sy unto all gener- 
ations, "3° 


So Ps. xxx. 4: 


Sine unto JeEnovan, © ye saints of his; 
And give thanks at the remembrance of his holi- 
ness; 
that is, at his holy memorial (Marg.) 
or name. In the place before us it 
seems to be used in the sense of name 
or appellation ; that is, that by which 
God would be remembered or known. 
9. With my soul—in the night. By 
desiring God in the night, and by seek- 
ing him early, is meant that the desire 
to seek him was unremitted and con- 
stant. ‘he prophet speaks of the pious 
Jews who were in captivity in Baby- 
Jon ; and says that it was the object of 
their unremitted anxiety to please God, 
and to do his will. § For when thy 


determine. Lowth understands it of | judgments ave in the earth. This is 


the ‘laws’ of JEHovan. 


So Kimchi, ! 


given as a reason for what had just 


who says that the sense is, that during been said, that in their calamity they 


their captivity and trials, they had not 
remitted anything of their love and 
piety towards God. I am inclined to 
the belief that this is the true inter- 


had sought God without ceasing. The 
reason is, that the punishments which 
he inflicted were intended to lead men 
to learn righteousness. The sentiment 


pretation, because in the corresponding | is expressed in a general form, though 


member of the parallelism they are 


there is no doubt that the immediate 
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10 Let ¢favour be shewed to the 
wicked, yet will he not learn righ- 
teousness : in & the Jand of upright- 
ness will he deal unjustly, and will 
not behold the majesty ‘of the 


Lorp. 


@ 10.8.1); Re.2,21. 9 Ec.3.16. ¢ch.2.10. @ Je.5.3. 


nel 
referenee is to the ealamities which the 


Jews had suffered in their removal to 
Babylon as a punishment for their sins, 
Learn righteousness. The design is 
to warn, to restrain, and to reform 
them. The immediate reference here 
was undoubtedly to the Jews, in whom 
this effect was seen in a remarkable 
manner in their captivity in Babylon. 
But it is also true of other nations ; 
and though the effect of calamity is 
not always to turn a people to God, or 
to make them permanently righteous, 
yet it restrains them, and leads them 
at least to an external reformation. It 
is also true in regard to nations as well 
as individuals, that they make a more 
decided advance in virtue and picty in 
days of affliction than in the time of 
great external prosperity (comp. Deut. 
vi. 11, 12). 

10, Let favour be showed to the wick- 
ed. This is designed as an illustration 
of the sentiment in the previous verse 
—that judgements were needful in order 
that wicked men might be brought to 
the ways of righteousness. The truth 
is general, that thongh wicked men 
are favoured with success in their en- 
terprises, yet the effect will not be to 
lead them to the ways of virtue and 
religion. Tow often is this illustrated 
in the conduct of wicked men! How 
often do they show, when rolling in 
wealth, or when surrounded with the 
comforts of the domestic circle, that 
they feel no necd of the friendship of 
God, and that their heart has no re- 
sponse of gratitude to make for all his 
mercies! Hence the necessity, accord- 
ing to the language of the song before 
us, that God should take away their 
property, remove their friends, or de- 
stroy their health, in order that they 
may be brought to honour him. Todo 
this, is benevolence in God; for what- 
ever is neecful to bring the sinner to 
the love of God and to the ways of 
virtue, is kindness to his soul. | Ji 
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11 Lorn, when thy hand is lifted 
up, they ¢will not see: due they 
shall ¢see, and be ashamed for 
their envy 1at the people ; yea, the 
fire J of thine enemics shall devour 


them. 


e Re.2.7. 1 or, toward thy,  f Ta.3,22,95. 


the land of uprightness. Even when 
others are just and pious around him ; 
when this is so much the general char- 
acteristic that it may be called ‘the 
land of integrity,’ yet he will pursue 
his way of iniquity, though in it he may 
be solitary. Such is his love of sin, 
that neither the favour of God nor the 
general piety around him—neither the 
mercy of his Maker nor the influence 
of holy examples, will lead him in the 
way of piety and truth. QJ Well not 
behold the majesty of tke Lorv. Will 
not see that which makes the Lord 
glorious in his dealings with men, 80 
as to Jove and adore him. Ie is blind, 
and sees no evidence of loveliness in 
the character of God. 

11. Lorn, when thy hand is lifted 
up. This is an explanation of the sen- 
timent expressed in the former verse. 
The lifting up of the hand here refers, 
doubtless, to the manifestations of the 
Majesty and goodness of the Lord. 
{ They will not sec. They are blind 
to all the exhibitions of power, mercy, 
and goodness. J But they shall see. 
They shall yet be brought to recognize 
thy hand. They shall see thy favour 
towards thy children, and thy judg- 
ment on thy foes. The Divine dealings 
will be such that they shall be con- 
strained to recognize him, and to 
acknowledge his existence and perfec- 
tions. ° JY And be ashamed. Be con- 
founded because they did not sooner 
recognize the Divine goodness. {| For 
their envy at thy people. The word 
‘their’ is not in the Hebrew, and the 
sense is, that they shall see the zeal of 
JEnovan in bel:alf of his people, and 
shall be ashamed that they did not 
sooner recognize his hand. The word 
rendered ‘envy’ (™S3¢) may mean envy 
(Eccl. iv. 4; ix. 6), but it more properly 
and frequently means zcal, ardour 
(2 Kings x. 16; Isa. ix. 6). | Yee, she 
fire of thine en mics siull devour them, 
Or rather, ‘ Yea, the fire in regard to 
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12 Lor», thou wilt ordain peace 
for@ us: for thou also hast wrought 
all our works ! in us. 

13 O Lorn our God, other * lords 
beside thee have had dominion over 
us : but “by thee only will we make 
mention of thy name. 


@ ver.3, 1 or, fer. 


thy enemies shall devour them.’ The 
sense is, that when his people were de- 
livered, his foes would be destroyed ; 
his zeal for his people would also be 
connected with indignation against his 
foes. The deliverance of his people 
from Babylon, and the commencement 
of the downfall of that city, were simul- 
taneous, and the cause was the same. 

12, Thou wilt ordain peace. The 
word ‘peace’ here seems to stand 
opposed to the evils of various kinds 
which they had experienced in the 
captivity at Babylon ; and to refer net 
only to peace, but also to prosperity, 
and to the continued Divine favour. 
q| For thou hast wrought all our works 
in us. Or rather, ‘for us’ (>). It 
is owing to thy hand that we are 
saved. 

13. Other /ords beside thee have had 
dominion. ‘The allusion here is to the 
kings of Babylon who had subdued and 
oppressed them, and who in their long 
captivity had held them in subjection 
to their laws. {J But by thee only will 
we make mention of thy name. This 
may be better rendered, ‘ but only thee, 
thy name will we henceforward com- 
memorate.’ The words ‘by thee,’ 
and ‘thy name,’ are put in apposition, 
and denote the same thing. The word 
‘make mention’ (™512) means litcr- 


ally to cause to be remembered ; to 
commemorate ; to celebrate. The idea 
is, that during their long captivity they 
had been subject to the dominion of 
other lords than Jenovau ; but now that 
they were restored to their own land, 
they would acknowledge only Jrnovan 
as their Lord, and would henceforward 
celebrate only his name. 

14, They are dead. That is, the 
kings and tyrants to whom reference is 
made in ver. 13. ‘The principal ene- 
mies of the Jews, who had oppressed 
them, were slain when Babylon was 
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14 They are dead, they shall not 
live ; they are deceased, they shall 
not rise: therefore hast thou visited 
and destroyed them, and made all 
their memory to perish. 

15 Thou hast increased the na- 


tion, O Lorp, thou hast increased 
5 2Ch 28.5,6; Ro.6.16 18, ¢ Ps.71.15,16. 


taken by Cyrus (see Notes on ch. xii, 


xiv.) J They shall not live. ‘Phey 
shall not again live, and be permitted 
to harass and enslave us. 4 They 
are deceased. Jicb. o*xes—a name 


given to the shades or manes of the 
dead, from an idea that they were weak 
and powerless (sce Notes on ch. xiv. 9, 
10; comp. Ps. Ixxxviii. 11; Prov. ii. 
18; 1x. 18; xxi.16). The sense here is, 
that they had died and gonc to the land 
of shades, and were now unable any 
more to reach or injure the pcople of 
God. {| Therefore. Or rather, jor; 
the word 425 being uscd evidently in 


the sense of because that, as in Gen. 
xxxvili, 26; Num. xij. 31; xiv. 13; Ps. 
xlit. 7; xlv. 3. The declaration that 
follows is given as the reason why they 
were dead, and incapable of again in- 
juving or annoying them. 4] Hast thou 
visited, &e. (sec Note on ch. xxiv. 22. 
The word ‘visit’ here is used in the sense 
of to punish. YJ And made all their 
memory to perish. Hast blotted out 
their name ; hast caused their celebrity 
to cease. 

15. Thow hast increased the nation. 
That is, the Jewish nation (see Note on 
ch. ix. 3). The nation was not only en- 
Jarged by its regular increase of popu- 
Jation, but many converts attended 
them on their return from Babylon, and 
probably many came in from surround- 
ing nations on the rebuilding of their 
capital. J Thou hadst removed it far, 
&e. Or rather, thou hast extended 
far all the borders of the land. The 
word rendered ‘removed’ (73) means 
usually to put far away, and here it 
may mean to put far away the borders 
or boundaries of the nation ; that is, to 
extend them far. The word ‘ unto’ is 
not in the oriyinal; and the phrase 
rendered ‘ends of the carth,’ may 
mean the borders, or boundarics of 
the land. ‘The parallelism requires 
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the nation: thou art glorified: thou 
hadst removed :¢ far unto all the 
ends of the earth. 

16 Lorp, in trouble chave they 
visited thee, they poured out a 
prayer! when thy chastcning was 
upon them. 

17 Like as a woman with child, 
that drawcth near the time of her 
delivery, is in pain, and cricth out 

@ #ios,5.15, 2 eceret specch. 


this construction, and it is indeed the 
obvious one, and has been adopted by 
Lowth and Noyes. 

16. Poured out a prayer. Marg. 
‘Seeret speech.’ The Hebrew word td 
means properly a whispering, mutter- 
ing; and then a sighing, a calling for 
help. This is the sense here. In their 
calamity they sighed, and called on 
God for help. 

17. Like as a woman with child, &e. 
This verse is designed to state their 
griefs and sorrows during the time of 
their oppression in Babylon. The 
comparison here used is one that is 
very frequent in the sacred writings to 
represent any great suffering (see Ps. 
xlviii. 6; Jer. vi. 24; xiii. 21; xxii. 23; 
xlix. 24; 1. 43; Mic. iv. 9, 10). 

18. We have been, &e. This refers 
to sorrows and calamities which they 
had experienced in former times, when 
they had made great efforts for deliv- 
erance, and when those efforts had 
proved abortive. Perhaps it refers to 
the efforts of this kind which they had 
made during their painful captivity of 
seventy years. There is no direct 
proof, indeed, that during that time 
they attempted to revolt, or that they 
organized themselves for resistance to 
the Babylonish power; but there can 
be no doubt that they earnestly desired 
deliverance, and that their condition 
was one of extreme pain and anguish 
—a condition that is strikingly repre- 
sented here by the pains of childbirth. 
Nay, it is not improbable that during 
that long period there may have been 
abortive efforts made at deliverance, 
and that here they refer to those efforts 
as having accomplished nothing. { We 
have as it were brought forth wind. 
Qur efforts have availed nothing. Mi- 
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in her pangs; so have we been in 
thy sieht, O Lorn. 

18 We have been with child, we 
have been in pain, we have as it 
were brought forth wind ; we have 
not wrought any deliverance in the 
earth, neither have the inhabitants 
of the world fallen. 

19 Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall 
they arise. Awake and sing, ye 


chaelis, as quoted by Lowth, explains 
this figure in the following manner: 
‘Rariorem morbum describi, empneu- 
matosin, aut ventosam molam dictum ; 
quo que laborant diu et sibi, et peritis 
medicis gravid videntur, tandemque 
post omnes vere gravitatis molestias 
et Jabores ventum ex utero emittant ; 
quem morbum passim describunt me- 
dici.’—(Syntagma Comment. vol. ii. p. 
165.) Grotius thinks that the refer- 
ence is to birds, ‘ Quoe edunt ova sub- 
ventanea,’ and refers to Pliny x. 58. 
But the correct reference is, doubtless, 
that which is mentioned by Michaelis. 
q Neither have the inhabitants of the 
world fallen. We had no power to 
subdue them; and notwithstanding all 
our exertions their dominion was un- 
broken. ‘This refers to the Babylonians 
who had dominion over the captive 
Jews, 


19. Thy dead men shall live. Very 
various interpretations have been given 
of this verse, which may be seen at 
length by comparing Vitringa, Rosen- 
miiller, Gesenius, and Poole’s Synopsis. 
In ver. 14, the chorus is represented as 
saying of the dead men and tyrants of 
Babylon that had oppressed the captive 
Jews, that they should not rise, and 
should no more oppress the people of 
God. In contradistinction from this 
fate of their enemics, the choir is 
here introduced as addressing JEnovaH 
(comp. ver. 16), and saying ‘ tuy dead 
shall live;’ that is, thy people shall 
live again; shall be restored to vigour, 
and strength, and enjoyment. They 
had been dead ; that is, civilly dead in 
Babylon ; they were cut off from their 
privileges, torn away from their homes, 
made captives in a foreign Jand. Their 
king had been dethroned ; their temple 
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that ¢dwell in dust; for thy dew zs as the dew of herbs, and the 
@ Dan.12.3. | earth shall cast out the dead. 


demolished ; their princes, priests, and | dead, but it is the language of the choir 
people made captive ; their name blot-| that sings and speaks in the name of 
ted from the list of nations ; and to all| the Jewish people. hat people is thus 
intents and purposes, as a people, they : introduced as saying my dead, that is, 
were deccased. This figu:e is one‘ our dead, shall rise. Not only in the 
that is common, by which the loss of | address to Jenovan is this sentiment 
privileges and enjoyments, and espe-' uttered when it is said ‘thy dead shall 
cially of civil rights, is represented as/ rise,’ but when the attention is turned 
death. So we speak now uf a man’s | to themselves as a people, they say ‘our 
being dead in law; dead to his country ; | dead shall rise ;’ those that appertain 
spiritually dead; dead in sins. {do} to our nation shall rise from the dust, 
not understand this, therefore, as re-| and be restored to their own privileges 
ferring primarily to the doctrine of the and land. QJ Awake and sing. In 
resurrection of the dead; but to the! view of the cheering and consolatory 
eaptives in Babylon, who were civilly | fact just stated that the dead shall rise, 
dead, and cut off by their oppressors ; the chorus calls on the people to awake 
from their rights ancl enjoyments as; and rejoice. This is an address made 
a nation. {] Shall live. Shall be} directly to the dejected and oppressed 
restored to their country, and be) people, as if the choir were with them. 
reinstated in all their rights and| Ye that dwell in dust. To sit in 
immunities as a people among the! dust, or to dwell in the dust, is emble- 
nations of the earth. ‘This restoration | matic of a state of dejection, want, op- 
shall be as striking as would be the | pression, or poverty (Ps. xliv. 25; exix. 
resurrection of the dead from their |25; Isn. xxv. 12; xxvi. 5; xlvii. 1). 
graves. Though. therefore, this does | Here it is supposed to be addressed to 
not refer primarily to the resurrection | the captives in Babylon, as oppressed, 
of the dead, yet the illustration is! enslaved, dejected. ‘The language is 
drawn from that doctrine, and implies! derived from the doctrine of the resur- 
that that doctrine was one with which ; rection of the body, and proves that 
they were familiar. An image which| that doctrine was understood and be- 
is employed for the sake of illustration : lieved; the sense is, that those who 
must be one that is familiar to the | were thus dejected and humbled should 
mind, and the reference here to this; be restored to their former elevated 
doctrine is a demonstration that the} privileges. For thy dew. ‘This is 
doctrine of the resurrection was well | evidently an address to Jznovau. is 
known, §f Together with my dead | dew is that which he sends down from 
body shall they arise. The words| heaven, and which is under his direc- 
‘together with’ are not in the original. | tion and control. Dew is the emblem 
The words rendered ‘my dead hody’/of that which refreshes and vivifies. 
("n>33) literally means, ‘my dead | In countries where it rains but seldom, 
body,” and may be applicd to a man, | as it does in the East, the copious dews 
or to a beast (Lev. v. 2; vii. 24). It] at night supply in some sense the want 
is also applied to the dead in general ; of rain. ‘Thence dew is used in Scrip- 
to the deceased ; to carcasses, or dead | ture as an emblem of the graces and 
bodies (see Lev. xi. 11; Ps. Ixxix. 2; | influences of the Spirit of God by which 
Jer. vii. 38; ix. 22; xvi. 18; xxvi. 23;| his people are cheered and comforted, 
xxxiv. 20). It may, therefore, be| as the parched earth and the withered 
rendered, ‘My decensed, my dead ;’ herbs are refreshed by the copious dews 
and will thus be parallel with the at night. ‘Thus in Ifos. xiv. 5: 


phrase ‘thy dead men,’ and is used I will be as the dew unto Israel; 
with reference to the same species of Ife shail grow as the lily, 
resurrection. It is not the language And cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 


of the prophet Isaiah, as if he referred | The prophet here speaks of the cap- 
to kis own hody when it should be tivity in Babylon. ‘Their state is repre- 
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20 Come, my people, enter thou 
into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee: hide thyself as 
it were for a little moment, until 
the indignation be overpast. 

21 For, behold, the Lorp cometh 


sented as a state of death—illustrated 
by the parched earth, and the decayed 
and withered herbs. But his grace 
and favour would visit them, and they 
would be revived. J As the dew of 
herbs. As the dew that falls on herbs. 
This phrase has, however. been ren- 
dered very variously. The Vulgate 
renders it, ‘Thy dew is as the dew of 
light.’ ‘The LXX. ‘ Thy dew shall be 
healing (Jaze) unto them.” The Chal- 
dee, ‘Thy dew shall be the dew of light.’ 
But the most correct and consistent 
translation is undoubtedly that which 
renders the word mx, herbs or vegel- 
ables (comp. 2 Kings ix. 19). ( And 
the carth shall cast out the dead. 
This is language which is derived from 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body; and shows also that that doc- 
trine was understood by the Hebrews 
in the time of Isaiah. The sense is, 
that as the earth shall cast forth its 
dead in the resurrection, so the people 
of God in Babylon should be restored 
to life, and to their former privileges in 
their own Jand. 

20. Come, my people. This is an 
epilogue (Rosenmiiller), in which the 
choir addresses the people, and entreats 
them to be tranquil during that convul- 
sion by which their oppressors would 
be punished, and the way made for 
their deliverance. The image is taken 
from sceking a shelter when a storm 
rages, until its fury is spent. The ad- 
dress is to the captive Jews in Babylon. 
The tempest that would rage would be 
the wars and commotions by which 
Babylon was te be overthrown. While 
that storm raged, they were exhorted 
to be calm and serene. [ Enter thou 
tnto thy chambers. Into places of re- 
tirement, where the storm of indigna- 
tion on your enemics shall not reach or 
affect you. ( fide thyself as tt were, 
dc. Do not mingle in the scenes of 
battie, Jest you should partake of the 
gencral calamity. ( For a little mo- 
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out ¢of his place to punish the in- 
habitants of the earth for their 
iniquity : the earth also shall dis- 
close her ! bleod, and shall no more 
cover her slain. 

@ Jude 14,15. 1 bloods. 


a 


2. 


ment. Implying that the war would 
not rage long. Babylon was taken in 
a single night (see Notes on ch. xiii., 
xiv.), and the call here is for the people 
of God to be calm while this battle 
should rage in which the city should 
be taken. J Until the indignation, 
&e. Not, as Lowth supposes, the in- 
dignation of God against his people, but 
the storm of his indignation against, 
their enemies the Babylonians. ‘That 
would be soon ‘overpast,’ the city would 
be taken, the storms of war would 
cease to rage, and then they would be 
delivered, and might safely return to 
their own land. 

21. For, behold, the Lorv cometh 
out of his place. ‘That is, from heaven, 
which is the dwelling-place er residence 
of God (Ps. exv. 3; Ezek. iii. 12; Mie. 
1.3). When God executcs vengeance, 
he is represented as coming from his 
abode, his dwelling-place, his capitol, as 
a monarch goes forth to war to destroy 
his focs. {| Zo punish the inhabitants 


| of the earth. The land of Chaldea, or 


eg ee Sy ARS 


of Babylon. { Zhe earth also shall 
disclose her blood. Blood, in the 
Scriptures, often denotes guilt. The 
sense here is, that the Jand of Chaldea 
would reveal its guilt; that is, the 
punishment which God would inflict 
would be a revelation of the crimes of 
the nation. There is a resemblance 
here to the Janguage which was used 
respecting the blood of Abel, Gen. iv. 
10: ‘The voice of thy brother’s blood 
(lleb. as here, Lioods) cricth unto me 
from the ground.” {J And shall no 
more cover her slain, Shall no more 
be able to conceal its guilt in slaying 
the people of God. By these hopes, 
the Jews were to be comforted in their 
calamity ; and no doubt this song was 
penned by Isaiah long before that eap- 
tivity, in order that, in the midst of 
their protracted and severe trials, they 
might be consoled with the hope of 
deliverance, and might know what to 
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om them when they should be oppressed during 
CHAPTER XXVII. their lony and painful exile. The general plan 
ANALYSIS. of the chapter is—1l. A statement that their 
For the general dcsign of this chapter, see| great enemy, the leviathan, should be dz 
the analysis of ch. xxiv. Many different expo-<i- | stroyed (1); and, 2. A song, in alternate re- 
tions have been given of its design, and indeed | sponses, respecting the peuple of God, under the 
almost every commentatur has had his own | image of a vineyard yiclding rich wines (2-13). 
theory, and has differed from almost every other. | In this song Jenovan’s protection over the 
Some of the different views which have heen | vineyard is shown (3); he declares that he is 
taken may be seen in the Notes on ver. 1, and not actuated by fury (4); his people ure exhorted 
may be exnmined at length in Vitringa. Iregard ; to trust in him (5); a full promise that the Jews 
the most simple and obvious interpretation as| shall yet flourish is given (6); JEHOVAH says 
the correct one; and that is, that itisacontinu- | that his judgments are mild on them (7, 8), and 
ation of the vision commenced in ch. xxiv., and | that the design is to purify his people (9); for 
referring to the same great event—the captivity | their sins they should be punished (10, 11); yet 
at Babylon and the deliverance from that cap-| that they should be restored to their own lind, 
tivity. This subject has been pursued through | ang worship him in the holy niount at Jerusulem 
the 24th, the 25th, and the 26th chapters, In (12, 13). 
the 25th and the 26th chapters, the main design 
was to show the joy which would be evinced on 
their rescue from that land. The main purpose 
of this is to show the effect of that captivity and 
deliverance in purifying the Jews themselves, 
and in overcoming their propensity to idolatry, 
on account of which the captivity had been suf- 
fered to take place. The desiyn of the chapter 
is, like that of many cthers in Isaiah, to comfort 


N that dav the Lorp, with his 
sore, and great, and strong 
sword, shall punish leviathan ¢ the 
piercing! serpent, even leviathan 
that crooked serpent ; and he shall 


slay the dragon that és in the sea. 
@ Pa74.14. 1 or, crossing like «a bar, 


deliverance (see Note on ch. xxvi. 1). 
This verse might have been connected 
with the previous chapter, as it refers 
to the same event, and then this chap- 
ter would have more appropriately 


do when the storms of war should rage 
around the place of their captivity, and 
when the proud city was to fall. ‘They 
were not to mingle in the strife ; were 
to take no part with cither their foes 
or their deliverers; but were to be calm,| commenced with the poem or song 
gentle, peaceful, and to remember that! which begins in ver. 2. J With his 
all this was to effect their deliveranee,! sore. Heb, ngpa— Hard.’ Sept. Tas 
Compare Ex. xiv. 13, 14: ‘Fear ye not, | dyiax— Holy.’ The Iebrew means a 
stand still, and sec the salvation of | sword that is hard, or well-tempered 
Jenovan; Jenovan shall fight for you,! and trusty. § And great, and strong 
and ye shall hold your peace.’—There! sword. ‘The sword is an emblem of 
are times when the children of God: war, and is often used among the He- 
should look calmly on the conflicts of | brews to denote war (see Gen. Xxxvil. 
the men of this world. They should) 40; Lev. xxvi. 25). It is also an 
mingle with neither parly ; for they! emblem of justice or punishment, as 
should remember that JEnovan presides | punishment then, as it is now in the 
over these agitations, and that their) ‘Turkish dominions, was often inflicted 
ultimate end is to bring deliverance to by the sword (Deut. iii, 41, 42; Ps. 
his church, and to advance the interests | yii, 12; Heb. xi. 37). IlIere, if it refers 
of his kingdom on the earth. Then) to the overthrow of Babylon and its 
they should be mild, gentle, prayerful ;| tyrannical king, it means that God 
and should look up to God to make all} would punish them by the armies of 
these agitations and strifes the means] the Medes, employed as his sword or 
of advancing the interests of his king-! instrument. Thus in Ps. xvii. 13, 
don. | David prays, ‘Deliver my soul from 
CHAPTER XXVII. | the wicked, which is thy sword’ (comp. 

1. In that day. In that future time| Notes on ch. x. 5, 6). | Leviathan 
when the Jews would be captive in (qn71?). The LXX. render this, Tés 
Babylon, and when they would sigh for | 9géx.72—‘ The dragon.” ‘The word 
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‘leviathan’ is probably derived from 
mb in Arabic, to weave, to twist (Ge- 


senius); and literally means, the twisted 
animal. The word occurs in six places 
in the Old Testament, and is translated 
in Job iii. 8, ‘mourning,’ Marg. ‘ levia- 
than ;’ in Job xli. 1, ‘leviathan ’—in 
which chapter is an extended descrip- 
tion of the animal; in Ps. Ixxiv. 14, it 
is rendered ‘leviathan,’ and seems to 
be applied to Pharaoh ; and in Ps. civ. 
26, and in the passage before us, where 
it is twice also rendered ‘leviathan.’ 
Bochart ( Hieroz. ii. 5. 16-18) has gone 
into an extended argument to show 
that by the leviathan the crocodile 
is intended; and his argument is in 
my view conclusive. On this subject, 
Bochart, Dr. Good (on Job xli.), and 
Robinson’s Calmet, may be consulted. 
The crocodile is a natural inhabitant 
of the Nile and of other Asiatic and 
African rivers ; is of enormous voracity 
and strength, as well as of fleetness in 
swimming; attacks mankind and all 
animals with prodigious impetuosity ; 
and is furnished with a coat of mail so 
scaly and callous that it will resist the 
force of a musket ball in every part 
except under the belly. It is, there- 


CaocoviLsE. 


fore, an appropriate image by which to 
represent a fierce and cruel tyrant. 
The sacred writers were accustomed 
to describe kings and tyrants by an 
allusion to strong and fierce animals. 
Thus, in Ezek. xxix. 3-5, the dragon, 
or the crocodile of the Nile, represents 
Pharaoh; in Ezek. xxii. 2, Pharaoh is 
compared to a young lion, and to a 
whale in the seas; in Ps. Ixxiv. 18, 14, 
Pharaoh is compared to the dragon, 
and to the leviathan. In Dan. vili., 
the four monarchs that should arise 
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are likened to four great beasts. In 
Rey. xii., Rome, the new Babylon, is 
compared to a great red dragon. In 
the place before us, I suppose that the 
reference is to Babylon ; or to the king 
and tyrant that ruled there, and that 
had oppressed the people of God. But 
among commentators there has been the 
greatest variety of explanation. Asa 
specimen of the various senses which 
commentators often assign to passages 
of Scripture, we may notice the follow- 
ing views which have been taken of 
this passage. The Chaldee Paraphrast 
regards the Jeviathans, which are twice 
mentioned, as referring, the first one 
to some king like Pharaoh, and the 
second to a king like Sennacherib. 
Rabbi Moses Haccohen supposes that 
the word denotes the most select or 
valiant of the rulers, princes, and com- 
manders that were in the army of tho 
enemy of the people of God. Jarchi sup- 
poses that by the first-mentioned levia- 
than is meant Egypt, by the second 
Assyria, and by the dragon which is in 
the sea, he thinks Tyre is intended. 
Aben Ezra supposes that by the dragon 
in the sea, Egypt is denoted. WKimehi 
supposes that this will be fulfilled only 
in the times of the Messiah, and that 
the sea monsters here mentioned are 
Gog and Magoe—and that these denote 
the armies of the Greeks, the Saracens, 
and the inhabitants of India. Abar- 
banel supposes that the Saracens, the 
Roman empire, and the other kingdoms 
of Gentiles, are intended by these sea 
monsters. Jerome, Sanctius, and some 
others suppose that Satan is denoted 
by the leviathan. Brentius supposes 
that this was fulfilled in the day of 
Pentecost when Satan was overcome 


i by the preaching of the gospel. Other 


Christian interpreters have supposed, 
that by the leviathan first mentioned 
Mahomet is intended ; by the second, 
heretics ; and by the dragon in the sea, 
Pagan India. Luther understood it 
of Assyria and Egypt ; Calvin supposes 
that the description properly applies 
to the king of Egypt, but that under 
this image other enemies of the church 
are embraced, and does not doubt that 
allegorically Satan and his kingdom 
are intended. ‘The more simple inter- 
pretation, however, is that which refers 
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2 In that day sing ye unto her, | A vineyard ¢of red wine. 


it to Babylon. This suits the connec- 


tion ; accords with the previous chap- 
ters ; agrees with all that occurs in this 
chapter, and with the image which is 
here used. The crocodile, the dragon, 
the sea monster—extended, vast, un- 
wieldy, voracious, and odious to the 
view — would be a most expressive 
image to denote the abhorrence with 
which the Jews would regard Babylon 
and its king. The piercing serpent. 
The term ‘serpent’ (wm) may be given 
to a dragon, or an extended sea mon- 
ster. Comp. Job xxvi. 13. The term 
‘piercing,’ is, in the Marg., ‘ Crossing 
like a bar.” The LXX., render it, “Ogs 
Psvyovra—' Flying serpent. The Iieb. 
mena, rendered ‘piercing,’ is derived 
from Ma, to flee; and then to stretch 
across, or pass through, as a bar through 
boards (Ex. xxxvi. 33). Hence this 
word may mean fleeing; extended; a 
cross bar for fastening gates; or the 
cross piece for binding together the 
boerds for the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation (Ex, xxvi. 26; xxxvi. 31). 

owth renders it, ‘ The rigid serpent ;’ 
probably with reference to the hard 
scales of the crocodile. The word 
extended, huge, vast, will probably best 
suit the connection. In Job xxvi. 18, 
it is rendered, ‘the crooked serpent ;’ 
referring to the constellation in the 
heavens by the name of the Serpent 
(see Notes on that place). The idea of 
prercing is not in the Ilebrew word, 
nor is it ever used in that sense. 
q] Dhat crooked serpent. This is cor- 
rectly rendered ; and refers to the fact 
that the monster here referred to 
throws itself into immense volumes or 
folds, a description that applies to all 
serpents of vast size. Virgil has given 
a similar description of sea monsters 
throwing themselves into vast convo- 
lutions : 


| 


a Lu.20.9,&c. 


people of God, but to the same. It is 
customary in Hebrew poetry to refer 
to the same subject in different mem- 
bers of the same sentence, or in dif- 
ferent parts of the same parallelism. 
{ The dragon. Referring to the same 
thing under a different image—to the 
king of Babylon. On the meaning of 
the word ‘dragon,’ see Note on ch. xiii. 
22. ¥ Inthe sea. In the Euphrates; 
or in the marshes and pools that encom- 
pass Babylon (see Notes on ch. xi. 15; 
xviii. 2). The sense of the whole verse 
is, that God would destroy the Baby- 
lonish power that was to the Jews such 
an object of loathsomeness and of 
terror. 

2. Sing ye unto her. That is, sing 
unto, or respecting the vineyard. The 
word rendered ‘sing’ (539) signifies 
properly, answer, respond to ; and then, 
sing a responsive song, where one por- 
tion of the choir responds to another 
(see Ex, xv. 21). ‘This has been well 
expressed here by Lowth in his trans- 
lation : 

‘To the beloved Vincyard, sing ye a responsive 
song,’ 
It is the commencement of a song, or 
hymn respecting Judea, represented un- 
der the image ofa vineyard, and which 
is probably continued to the close of 
the chapter. J A vineyard (sce Notes 
on ch. v. 1, &c.) The Hebrew phrase 
rendered ‘a vineyard of red wine’ is 
the title to the song; or the responsive 
song respects the ‘vineyard of red wine.’ 
{ Of red wine (“ieh, hhemer). Lowth 
proposes to read instead of this, T21 
(hhémédh), pleasantness, beauty, or 
beloved. Ile observes that many MSS. 
have this meaning, and that it is fol- 
lowed by the LXX. and the Chaldee. 
The LXX, read it, Azasady xaarads— 
‘ Beautiful vineyard.’ This would well 
suit the connection, and this slight error 


‘Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranguilla peralla in transcribing might have easily oc- 


—— immensis orbibus angues,’— x, ii, 203. 
And again : 


* Sinuantque immensa volumine terza.’ 
Idem. 208, 


! curred. But the authority in the MSS. 


for the change is not conclusive. The 
word which now occurs in the text 
denotes properly wine, from “2A, to 


The reference in Isaiah, I suppose, is ferment, The word "v2 also has the 
not to diferent kings or enemies of the! signification to be red (Ps. Ixxv. 9 ; Job 
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3 [ ¢the Lorp do keep it ; I will 
water it every moment; lest any 
hurt it, I will keep it night and 
day. 

4 Fury ze not in me: who would 


set the bricrs and thorns against, 
@ Ps,121 4,5, lor, march aguinet, 


xvi. 16); and according to this, our 
translators have rendered it ‘of red 
wine.’ Bochart (Geog. Sac. ii. 1, 29) 
renders it, ‘A vineyard fertile in pro- 
ducing wine.’ Tlie correct translation 
would be one that would not scem very 
congruous in our language, ‘a vineyard 
of wine,’ or ‘a wine-vineyard.’ 

3. I the Lorp do keep tt. There is 
understood here or implied an intro- 
duction ; as ‘ Jexovan said’ (comp. Ps. 
exxi. 35). FJ will water tt every mo- 
ment. That is, constantly, as a vine- 
dresser does his vineyard. 

4, Fury is notin me. That is, I am 
angry with it no more. He had pun- 
ished lis people by removing them to a 
distant Jand. But although he had 
corrected them for their faults, yet he 
had not laid aside the affection of a 
Father. J Who would set. Web.! 
‘Who would give me.’ The LXX.: 


© a 
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me in battle ? I would } go through 
them, I would burn them together, 

5 Or Jet him take hold of my 
strength,’ that he may make 
peace* with me; and he shall 


make peace with me. 


rs) ch,45,24. oe Job 29,21. 


pressed by uftnam, indicating strong 
desire ; and may be thus paraphrased : 
‘I retain no anger against my people, 
T have indeed punished them; but m 

anger has ceased. I shall now defend 
them. If they are attacked by foes, 
I will guard them. When their foes 
approach, I desire, I earnestly wish, 
that they may be in my possession, that 
I may destroy them—as the fire rages 
through briers and thorns.” Tt expresses 
a firm determination to defend his people 
and to destroy their encmies, unless 
(ver. 5), which he would prefer, they 
should repent, and be at peace with 
him. § Zhe briers and thorns. Ilis 
enemies, and the enemics of his people 
(comp. Notes on ch. ix. 17; x. 17), Per- 
haps the phrase is here used to denote 
enemies, because briers and thorns are 
so great encmnies to a vineyard by im- 
peding growth and fertility. {J Zwould 


render this, ‘ Who would place me to‘ go through them. Or, rather, I would 
keep the stubble in the field?’ Great! go against them in battle to destroy 
perplexity has been felt in regard tothe; them. J J would burn them up toge- 


interpretation of this passage. Lowth 
Lranslates it : 


*O that I had a fence of the thorn und tlie brier;’ 


evidently showing that he was embar- 
rassed with it, and could not make of 
it consistent sense. The whole sentence 
must refer either to the people of God, 
or to his enemies. If to his people, it 
would be an indication that they were 
like briers and thorns, and that if his 
fury should rage they would be con- 
sumed, and hence he calls upon them 
(ver. 5) to seize upon his strength, and 
to be at peace with him. If it refers 
to his enemies, then it expresses a wish 
that his enemies were in his possession ; 
or a purpose to go against them, as fire 
among thorns, and to consume them if 
they should presume to array themselves 
against his vineyard. This latter T' 
take to be the true sense of the passage. : 
The phrase ‘who would set me,’ or in’ 
Heb. ‘who will give me,’ may be ex-' 


ther. As fire devours the thorns and 
briers ; that is, T would completely de- 
stroy them. 

5. Or let him. The Hebrew word ren- 
dered here ‘or’ (48) means unless; and 
the sense is, the enemies of the Jewish 
people shall be completely destroyed as 
briers are by fire, unless they flee to 
God for a refuge. { Zake hold of my 
strength. That is, let the enemy take 
hold of me to become reconciled to me. 
The figure here is taken probably from 
the act of fleeing to take hold of the 
horns of the altar for refuge when one 
was pursued (comp. 1 Kings i. 50; ii. 
28) Gf That he may make peace with 
meé. With me as the guardian of the 
vineyard. If this were done they would 
be safe. GJ And he shall make peace 
wh me. That is, even the enemy of 
me and of my vineyard may be per- 
mitted to make peace with me. Learn, 
(1.) That God is willing to be reconciled 
to his enemies, (2.) That that peace 
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6 Ile shall cause them that come 
of Jacob to take root : ¢ Israel shall 
blossom and bud, and ? fill the face 
of the world with fruit. 

7 Hath he smitten him, !as he 
smote those that smote him ? or is 


@ Ps.92.13-15; Hos.14.5,6. > Nom.11.12. 
1 according to the strok: of. 


must be obtained by seeking his pro- 
tection; by submitting to him, and 
laying hold of his strength. (3.) That 
if this is not done, his enemies must 
be inevitably destroyed. (4.) He will 
defend his people, and no weapon that 
is formed against them shall pros- 
er. 

6. He shall cause them that come of 
Jacob to take root. This language is 
derived from the vine, as the shoots or 
cuttings of the vine take root and 
flourish. ‘To take root, therefore, is an 
emblein denoting that the descendants 
of Jacob, or the people of God, would 
increase and prosper. Jf Shall blossom 
and bud. An image also taken from 
the vine, or from fruit trees in general, 
and meaning that they should greatly 
flourish in the time succeeding their 
return from the captivity. QJ And fll 
the face of the world with fruit. On 
the meaning of the word ‘face,’ see 
Note on ch. xxv. 7. The sense is, that 
the people of God would so increase 
and flourish that the true religion would 
ultimately fill the entire world. ‘The 
samme idea of the univer-al prevalence 
of the true religion is often advanced 
by this prophet, and occurs in various 
parts of the hymns or songs which we 
are now considering (see ch. xxv. 6-8). 
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he slain according to the slaughter 
of them that are slain by him ? 

8 In measure, when 7 it shooteth 
forth, thou wilt debate with it: 
he3 stayeth his crough wind in the 


day of the east wind. 
2 or, thous sendest it forth. 
3 or, when he removeth it. cch.57.16. 


he had utterly destroyed. Accord- 


ing to the slaughter of those that are 
slain by him. Heb. ‘ According to the 
slaying of his slain.’ ‘That is, not as 
our translation would seem to imply, 
that their enemies had been slain by 
them; but that they were ‘their slain,’ 
inasmuch as they had been slain on 
their account, or to promote their re- 
lease and return to their own land. It 
was not true that their enemies had 
been slain by them; but it was true 
that they had been slain on thetr ac- 
count, or in order to secure their return 
to their own country. 

8. Jn measure, &c. This verse in 
our translation is exceedingly obscure, 
and indeed almost unintelligible. Nor 
is it much more intelligible in Lowth, 
or in Noyes; in the Vulgate, or the 
Septuagint. ‘he various senses which 
have been given to the verse may be 
seen at length in Vitringa and Rosen- 
miller. The idea, which I suppose to 
be the true one, without going into an 
examination of others which have been 
proposed, is the following, which is as 
near as possible a literal translation: 


In moderation in sending her [the vineyard) 
away didst thou judge her, 

Though carrying her away with a rough tempest 
in the time of the east wind. 


Lhe figure which is here used, drawn | The word rendered ‘measure’ (MYSN2) 


from the vine, denoting prosperity by 
its increase and its fruit, is beautifully 
employed in Ps. xcii. 13, 14: 

Those that be planted in the house of Jchuvah, 
Shall flourish in the courts of our God. 

They shall still bring forth fruit in old age ; 
They shall be rich and green. 

7. Hath he smitten him, as he smote 
those that smote them? IIas God pun- 
ished his people in the same manner 
and to the same extent as he has their 
enemies? It is implied by this question 
that he had not. IIe had indeed pun- 
ished them for their sins, but he had 
not destroyed them. Their enemies 


occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. 
[t is probably derived from "x9, a 
measure; usually denoting a measure 
of grain, containing, according to the 
Rabbins, a third part of an ephah, 2.2., 
about a peck. ‘The word here used is 
probably a contraction of “YO Ty, 
literally, measure by measure, i.c., mo- 
deratcly, or in moderation. So the 
Rabbins generally understand it. ‘The 
idea is ‘small measure by small mea- 
sure,’ not a large measure at a time; 
or, in other words, moderately, or in 
moderation. It refers, I suppose, to 
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9 By this therefore shall the 
iniquity of Jacob be purged ; 4and 


this 7s all the fruit to take away |t 


his sin; when he maketh all the 


stones of the altar as chalk stones 


the fact that in inflicting judgment on 
his people, it had not been done with 
intolerable severity. The calamity had 
not been so overwhelming as entirely 
to cut them off, but had been tempered 
with mercy. § When tt shooteth forth. 
This expression does not convey an in- 
telligible idea. The Hebrew mnbda 
—literally, in sending her forth, from 
by to send, or to put forth—refers, I 
suppose, to the fact that God had sent 
her, 2.¢., his vineyard, his people, forth 
to Babylon; he had cast them out of 
their own land into a distant country, 
but when it was done it was tempered 
with mercy and kindness. In this ex- 
pression there is indeed a mingling of a 
metaphor with a literal statement, since 
it appears rather incongruous to speak 
of sending forth a vineyard; but such 
changes in expressions are not uncom- 
mon in the Ilebrew poets. { Zhou 
wilt debate with it. Or, rather, thou 
hast judged it; or hast punished it. The 
word 2° means sometimes to debate, 


contend, or strive; but it means also to 


take vengeance (1 Sam. xxy. 39), or | 7% 


to punish; to contend with any one so 
as-to overcome or punish him. IIere 
it refers to the fact that God kad had a 
contention with his people, and had 
punished them by removing them to 
Babylon. ¥ He stayeth (m3). This 
word means in one form to meditate, 
to think, to speak; in another, to separ- 
ate, as dross from silver, to remove, to 
take away (Prov. xxv. 4, 5). Here it 
means that he fad removed, or separ- 
ated his people from their Jand as with 
the sweepings of a tempest. ‘The word 
‘stayeth’ does not express the true sense 
of the passage. It is better expressed 
in the margin, ‘when he removeth it.’ 
q His rough wind. A tempestuous, 
boisterous wind, which God _ sends. 
Winds are emblematic of judgment, 
as they sweep atvay everything before 


them. Herc the word is emblematic of 
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that are beaten in sunder, the 
groves and images shall not stand 


ip. 
10 Yet the defenced city shall 


@ Heb.13.6. 1 or, sun images. 


Babylon; and the sense is, that they 

were removed as 72 a tempest; they 

were carried away as if a violent storm 

had swept over the land. { Jn the day 

of the east wind. ‘The east wind in the 

climato of Judea was usually tempest- 

uous and violent; Job xxvii. 21: 

The east wind carrieth him away and he de- 
parteti; 

And, as a storm, hurleth them out of his place. 

Jer. xviii, 17: 

I will scatter them as with an east wind before 
the enemy. 

(Comp. Gen. xli. 6; Ex. x. 13; xiv. 21; 

Job xxxviili. 24; Ps. Ixxviii. 26; Hab. 

1.6). This wind was usually hot, nox- 

ious, blasting, and scorching (Taylor). 

9. By this. This verse states the 
whole design of the punishment of the 
Jews. They were taken away from 
their temple, their city, and their Jand ; 
they were removed from the groves and 
altars of idolatry by which they had 
been so often led into sin; and the 
design was to preserve them hence- 
forward from relapsing into their ac- 
customed idolatry. {] Zhe iniquity of 
acob. The sin of the Jewish people, 
and particularly their tendency to idol- 
atry, which was their easily besetting 
sin. Be purged (see Note on ch.i. 25). 
q And this ts all the frutt. And this 
is all the object or design of their cap- 
tivity and removal to Babylon. J When 
he maketh all the stones of the altar as 
chalk stones. ‘That is, Jeuovan shall 
make the stones of the altars reared 
in honour of idols like chalk stones ; 
or shall throw them down, and scatter 
them abroad like stones that are easily 
beaten to pieces. The sense is, that 
JEHOVAH, during their captivity in Ba- 
bylon, would overthrow the places where 
they had worshipped idols. {J The 
groucs and images shalt not stand up. 
The groves consecrated to idols, and the 
images erected therein (sce Note on 


| eh. xvii. 8). 


10. Yet the defenced city. Gesenius 


the calamities which came upon Judea | supposes that this means Jerusalem. 
by which the nation was removed to’ So Calvin and Piscator understand it. 
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be desolate, and the habitation for- 
saken, and left like a wilderness: 
there shall the calf feed, and there 
shall he lie down and consume the 
branches thereof. 

11 When the boughs thereof are 
withered, they shall be broken off : 
the women come and set them on 
fire ; for 2it is a people of no under- 
standing: therefore he that made 


Others understand it of Samaria, others 
of Babylon (as Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, 
and Grotius), and others of cities in 
general, denoting those in Judea, or in 
other places. To me it seems plain 
that Babylon is referred to. The whole 
description seems to require this; and 
especially the fact that this song is sup- 
posed to be sung after the return from 
the captivity to celebrate their deliver- 
ance. Itis natural, therefore, that they 
should record the fact that the strong 
and mighty city where they had been 
so long in captivity, was now completely 
destroyed. For the meaning of the 
phrase ‘defenced city,’ sce Note on 
ch. xxv. 2. J Shall be desolate (sec 
ch. xxv. 2; comp. Notes on ch. xiii.) 
{ The habitation forsaken. The habit- 
ation here referred to is Babylon. It 
means the habitation or dwelling-place 
where we have so long dwelt as captives 
(comp. Prov. iii. 33; xxi. 20; xxiv. 15). 
q And left like a wiiderness. See the 
description of Babylon in the Notes on 
ch. xili. 20-22. QJ There shall the calf 
feed. It shall become a vast desert, 
and be a place for beasts of the forest to 
range in (comp. ch. vil. 23; see Note 
on ch. vy. 17). {J And consume the 
branches thereof. The branches of the 
trees and shrubs that shall spring up 
spontaneously in the vast waste where 
Babylon was. 


11. When the boughs thereof are 
withered. ‘This is a further description 
of the desolation which would come upon 
Babylon. ‘The idea is, that Babylon 
would be forsaken until the trees should 

ow and decay, and the branches 
should fall to be collected for burning. 
That is, the desolation should be entire, 
undisturbed, and long continued. The 
idea of the desolation is, therefore, in 
this verse carried forward, and a new 
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them will not have mercy on them, 
and he that formed them will shew 
them no favour. 

12 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the Lorn shall beat 
off from the channel of the river 
unto the stream of Egypt, and ye 
shall be gathered one by one, 0 ye 
children of Israel. 


@ De.32.28; Ho.4.6, & Jn.6,37, 


circumstance is introduced to make it 


more graphic and striking. Lowth, 
however, supposes that this refers to 
the vineyard, and to the fact that the 
vine-twigs are collected in the East 
from the scarcity of fuel for burning. 
But it scems to me that the obvious 
reference is to Babylon, and that it is 
an image of the great and prolonged 
desolation that was coming upon that 
city. J They shall be broken off. That 
is, by their own weight as they decay, 
or by the hands of those who come to 
collect them for fucl. | Zhe women 
come. Probably it was the office mainly 
of the women to collect the fuel which 
might be necessary for culinary pur- 
poses. In castern climates but little is 
needed; and that is collected of the 
twigs of vineyards, of withered stubble, 
straw, hay, dried roots, &c., wherever 
they can be found. { And set them on 
fire. That is, to burn them for fuel. 
{ Of no understanding. Of no right 
views of God and his government— 
wicked, sinful (Prov. vi. 32; xviii. 2; 
Jer. v. 21). 

12. And tt shall come to pass in that 
day, that the Lord shall beat of. ‘The 
word which is here used (v3) means 
properly to beat off with a stick, as fruit 
from a tree (Deut. xx. 20). It also 
means to beat out grain with a stick 
(Judg. vi. 11; Ruth xi. 17). The word 
which is rendered in the other member 
of the sentence, ‘shall be gathered’ 
(up>), is applied to the act of collect- 


ing fruit after it has been beaten from a 
tree, or grain after it has been threshed. 
The use of these words here shows that 
the image is taken from the act of col- 
lecting fruit or grain after harvest; and 
the expression means, that as the hus- 
bandman gathers in his fruit, so God 
would gather in his people. In the 
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13 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the great trumpet 
shall@ be blown, and they shall 
come which were ready to perish 
in the land of Assyria, and the 
outcasts in the land of Eeypt, and 
shall worship the Lorp in the holy 
mount at Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ANALYSIS. 


Tus chapter comprises a new prophecy and 
@ Mat.24.31; 1 Thes.4.16; Rev.11.15, 


firure, it is supposed that the garden 
or vineyard of Jenovan extends from 
the Euphrates to the Nile; that his 
people are scattered in all that country; 
that there shall be agitation or a shak- 
ing in all that region as when a farmer 
beats off his fruit from the tree, or beats 
out his grain; and that the result would 
be that all those scattered people would 
be gathered into their own land. The 
time referred to is, doubtless, after 
Babylon should be taken; and in ex- 
planation of the declaration it is to be 
remembered that the Jews were not 
only carried to Babylon, but were scat- 
tered in large numbers in all the adja- 
cent regions. The promise here is, that 
from all those regions whither they had 
been scattered they should be re-col- 
lected and restored to their own land. 
q From the channel of the river. The 
river here undoubtedly refers to the 
river Euphrates (see Note on ch. xi. 15). 
{ Unto the stream of Egypt. The Nile. 
{| And ye shall be gathered one by one. 
As the husbandman collects his fruits 
one by one—collecting them carefully, 
and not leaving any. This means that 
God will not merely collect them asa 
nation, but as individuals. He will 
see that none is overlooked, and that 
all shall be brought in safety to their 
land. 

13. The great trumpet shall be blown. 
This verse is designed to describe in 
another mode the same fact as that 
stated in verse 12, that Jenovan would 
re-collect’ his scattered people. The 
figure is derived from the trumpet which 
was blown to assemble a people for war 
(Grotius); or from the blowing of the 
trumpet on occasion of the great feasts 
and festivals of the Jews (Vitringa). 
The idea is, that God would summon 
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relates to a new subject. Gesenius supposes 
that it is to be connected with the following to 
to the close of ch. xxxiii., and that they relate to 
the same subject, and were delivered at the same 
time. Munster supposes that the prophecy here 
commenced continues to the close of ch. xxxv., 
and that it relates to the Assyrian war in which 
the ten tribes were carried away captive. Deed- 
erlin supposes that this chapter and the two fol- 
lowing were uttered at the same time, and relate 
to the same subject ; Hensler, that the prophecy 
closes at the 33d chapter. 

It is not improbable that this chapter and the 


following were delivered at the same time, and 


the scattered people to return to their 
own land. ‘The way in which this was 
done, or in which the will of God would 
be made known to them, is not specified. 
It is probable, however, that the refer- 
ence here is to the decree of Cyrus 
(Ezra i. 1), by which they were per- 
mitted to return to their own country, 
{ Which were ready to perish. Who 
were reduced in numbers, and in power, 
and who were ready to be annihilated 
under their accumulated and long-con- 
tinued trials. {] Inthe land of Assyria. 
The ten tribes were carried away into 
Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 6); and it is 
probable that many of the other two 
tribes were also in that land. A portion 
of the ten tribes would also bere-collected, 
and would return with the others to the 
land of their fathers, Assyria also con- 
stituted a considerable part of the king- 
dom of the Chaldeans, and the name 
Assyria may be given here to that 
country in general. {| And the outcasts. 
Those who had fled in consternation to 
Egypt and to other places when these 
calamities were coming upon the nation 
(see Jer. xli, 17, 18; xlii. 15-22), 
|] And shall worship the Lorv. Their 
temple shall be rebuilt ; their city shall 
be restored; and in the place where 
their fathers worshipped shall they also 
again adore the living God.—This closes 
the prophecy which was commenced in 
ch. xxiv.; and the design of the whole is 
to comfort the Jews with the assurance, 
that though they were to be made cap- 
tive in a distant land, yet they would 
be again restored to the land of their 
fathers, and again worship God there. 
It is almost needless to say that this 
prediction was completely fulfilled by 
the return of the Jews to their own 
country under the decree of Cyrus. 
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that they relate to the same general subject— 
the approaching calamities and wars with the 
Assynans, which would terminate only in the 
removal of the people to a distant land, and in 
the destruction of the entire city and nation. 
But the prophecy in this chapter has not any 
necessary connection with those which follow, 
and it may be regarded as separate. 

When it was uttered is not certainly known, 
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messengers of God, and treated their messages 
with contempt and scorn, as heing vain repeti- 
tions anda mere stammering (9-13). 4. They 
regarded themselves as safe, since they were 
firm and united, and had as it were made a league 
with death (14, 15). 5. God, in view of their 
sins, threatens them with deserved punishment 
(16-21). This would occur in the following 
manner :—(a.) He woule lay in Zion a corner 


It is clear, however, that it was before the carry- ; stone, tried und precious, and all that regarded 


ing away of the ten tribes, or while the kingdom 
of Ephraim or Samaria was still standing. Yet 
it would scem that it was when that kingdom 
was exceedingly corrupt, and was hastening to 
n fall (ver. 1-4). Perhaps it was in the time of 
Ahaz, or in the beginning of the rcign of Heze- 
kiah, when Samaria or Ephraim had entered into 
a league with Rezin, king of Damascus, and may 
therefore synchronize with ch. vii., viii, When- 
ever it was uttered, it is certain that its purpose 
was to predict the overthrow of Ephraim or Sa- 
maria, and the fact, that when that kingdom 
should be overthrown, the kingdom of Judah 
would still survive. 

The prophecy consists of two parts:—1. The 
overthrow of Samaria or Ephraim (1-4). 2. The 
fact that JEWovam would preserve and defend 
fn portion of his people—those who comprise the 
kingdom of Judah (5-29). ‘The following brief 
view will present an analysis of the prophecy :— 

I. Ephraim or Samaria, for its sins, particular- 
ly for intemperance, would be overthrown (1-4), 

II. God would preserve the residue of his 
people, yet they also deserved rebuke, and would 
be olso subjected to punishment (5-29). 1. He 


would preserve them (3, 6) and be their glory | 


and strength. 2. Yet they deserved, on many 
accounts, to be reproved, particularly because 
inany even of the priests and prophets were in- 
temperate (7-8). 3. They also disregarded the 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. Wo (see Note on ch. xviii. 1). The 
word here is used to denounce impend- 
ing judgment. ¥ Zo the crown of pride. 
This is a Hebrew mode of expression, 
denoting the proud or haughty crown. 
There can be no doubt that it refers to 
the capital of the kingdom of Ephraim ; 
that is, to Samaria. This city was 
built by Omri, who purchased < the hill 
Samaria’ of Shemer, for two talents of 
silver, equal in value to £792, 11s. &d., 
and built the city on the hill, and called 
it, after the name of Shemer, Samaria 
(1 Kings xvi. 24). Omri was king of 
Israel (3.c. 925), and he made this city 
the capital of his kingdom. The city 
was built on a pleasant and fertile hill, 


that should be safe (16). (4.) Yet heavy judg- 
ments would come upon the guilty and the un- 
believing, Judgment would be laid to the line, 
and the storms of Divine vengeance would sweep 
away their false refuges, and their covenant with 
death should not avail them (17-21). (c.) The 
people are therefore admonislicd to attend to 
this, for the destruction was determined upon 
the whole land (22). (d.) The whole account of 
their punishment is concluded by a reference to 
the conduct of a lusbandman, and an illustra- 
tion is drawn from the fact that he takes various 
methods to secure his harvest. He ploughs, 
he sows, and in various ways he thrashes his 
grain. Soin various ways God would deal wit! 
his people. I[e would instruct, admonish, cor- 
rect, and punish them, in order that he might 
secure the greatest amount of piety and good 
Sruits from them, Chastisement was just as 
necessary for them as it was for the husbandman 
in various modes to beat out his grain (23-29). 


rO to the crown of pride, to 
the drunkards of Iphraim, 
whose glorious beauty is a fading 
flower, which are on the head of 
the fat valleys of them that are 
overcome! with wine! 
1 broken. 


and surrounded with a rich valley, with 
a circle of hills beyond ; and the beauty 
of the hill on which the city was built 
sugested the idea of a wreath or chaplet 
of flowers, or a crown. After having 
been destroyed and reduced to an incon- 
siderable place, it was restored by Herod 
the Great, p.c. 21, who called it Sebaste 
(Latin, Augusta), in honour of the 
Emperor Augustus. It is usually men- 
tioned by travellers under the name of 
Sebaste. Maundrell (Zravels, p. 58) 
says, ‘ Sebaste, the ancient Samaria, is 
situated on a long mount of an oval 
figure ; having first a fruitful valley, and 
then a ring of hills running round it.’ 
The following is the account which is 
given by Richardson :—‘ Its situation 
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is extremely beautiful, and strong by 
nature; more so, [ think, than Jerusalem. 
It stands on a fine large insulated hill, 
compassed all round by a broad, deep 
valley. The valley is surrounded by 
four hills, one on each side, which are 
cultivated in terraces to the top, sown 
with grain, and planted with fig and 
olive trees, as is also the valley. ‘The 
hill of Samaria, likewise, rises in ter- 
races to a height equal to any of the 
adjoining mountains.’ Dr. Robinson, 
who visited this place in 1838, SAYS, 
‘ The find round swelling hill, or almost 
mountain of Samaria, stands alone in 
the midst of the great basin of some two 
hours [seven or eiglit miles] in diameter, 
surrounded by higher mountains on 
every side. It is near the eastern side 
of the basin ; and is connected with the 
eastern mountains, somewhat after the 
manner of a promontory, by a much 
lower ridge, having a wady both on the 
south and on the north. The mountains 
and the valleys around are to a great 
extent arable, and enlivened by many 
villages and the hand of cultivation. 
From all these circumstances, the situa- 
tion of the ancient Samaria is one of 
great beauty. The hill itself is culti- 
vated to the top ; and, at about midway 
of the ascent, is surrounded by a narrow 
terrace of level land like a belt, below 
which the roots of the hill spread off 
more gradually into the valleys. The 
whole hill of Sebastich [the Arabic form 
for the name Sebaste] consists of fertile 
soil ; it is cultivated to the top, and has 
upon it many olive and fig trees, It 
would be difficult to find, in all Pales- 
tine, a situation of equal strength, fer- 
tility, and beauty combined. In all 
these particulars, it has very greatl 

the advantage over Jerusalem.’—( Bib. 
Researches, vol. iii. pp. 186—149). 
Standing thus by itself, and cultivated 
to the top, and exccedingly fertile, it 
was compared by the prophet to a 
crown, or garland of flowers—such as 
used to be worn on the head, especiall 

on festival occasions. J To the drunkar 

of Ephraim. Ephraim here denotes the 
kingdom of Israel, whose capital was 
Samaria (see Note on ch. vii. 2). ‘That 
intemperance was the prevailing sin in 
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the kingdom of Israel is not improbable. 
It prevailed to a great extent also in 
the kingdom of Judah (see ver. 7, §; 
comp. Notes onch. v.11, 22). {| Whose 
glorious beauty isa fading flower. That 
is, it shall soon be destroyed, as a flower 
soon withers and fades away. This was 
fulfilled in the destruction that came 
upon Samaria under the Assyrians when 
the ten tribes were carried into cap- 
tivity (2 Kings xvii. 3-6). The allu- 
sion in this verse to the ‘crown’ and 
‘the fading flower’ encircling Samaria, 
Grotius thinks is derived from the fact 
that among the ancients, drunkards and 
revellers were accustomed to wear a 
crown or garland on their heads, or that 
a wreath or chaplet of flowers was 
usually worn on their festival occasions, 
That this custom prevailed among the 
Jews as well as among the Greeks and 
Romans, is apparent from a statement 
by the author of the Bool of Wisdom : 
‘Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and orna- 
ments, 
And let no dower of the spring pass by us; 
Let us crown ourselves with rose-luds before 
they are withered.’— ]Pisdom, ii. 7, 8. 

i Which are on the head. Which 
flowers or chaplets are on the eminence 
that rises over the fat valleys; that is, 
on Samaria, which seemed to stand as 
the head rising from the valley. {J O/ 
the fat valleys of them that are over- 
come with wine. That are occupied by, 
or in the possession of, those who are 
overcome with wine. Marg. ‘ Broken’ 
with wine. Heb. (7 "47TT) ‘Smitten 
with wine ;’ corresponding to the Greek 
oivorang; that is, they were overcome 
or subdued by it. A man’s reason, 
conscience, moral feclings, and physical] 
strength are all overcome by indulgence 
in wine, and the entire man is prostrate 
by it. This passage is a proof of what 
has been often denied, but which farther 
examination has abundantly confirmed, 
that the inhabitants of wine countries 
are as certainly intemperate as those 
which make use of ardent spivits. 

2. Behold, the Lorp hath a mighty 
and strong one. ‘The Hebrew of this 
passage is, ‘Lo! there is to the Lord 
("x4x5) mighty and strong.’ Lowth 
renders it, 
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a tempest 2of hail, and a destroy- 
ing sterm, as a flood of mighty 
waters overflowing, shall cast down 
to the earth with the hand. 

3 The crown of pride, the drunk- 
ards of Ephraim, shall be trodden 
under ! feet, 


@ Ezek.13.11. 1 with. 


‘Behold the mighty one, the exceedingly strong 
one,’ 
and supposes that it means the Lord 
himself. It is evident, however, that 
something must be understood as being 
that which the Lord ‘hath,’ for the 
Hebrew properly implies that there is 
something strong and mighty which is 
under his control, and with which, as 
with a tempest, he will sweep away 
and destroy Ephraim. Jarchi supposes 
that Mas (wind) is understood ; Kimchi 
that the word is 5% (day) ; others that 
bh (an army) is understood. But TI 


think the obvious interpretation is to 
refer it to the Assyrian king, as the 
agent by which JEnovau would destroy 
Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 3-6). This 
power was entirely under the direction 
of JEnovau, and would be employed by 
him in accomplishing his purpose on 
that guilty people (comp. Notes on ch. 
x. 6,6). (J As a tempest of hail. A 
storm of hail is a most striking repre- 
sentation of the desolation that is pro- 
duced by the ravages of an invading 
army (comp. Job xxvii, 21; Note on ch. 
xxx, 30; also Hos. xiii. 15). J A flood 
of mighty waters. This is also a strik- 
ing description of the devastating effects 
of an invading army (comp. Ps. xc. 5; 
Jer. xlvi. 7, 8. J Shall cast down to 
the earth, ‘To cast it to the earth means 
that it should be entirely humbled and 
destroyed (see Note on ch. xxv. 12). 
{ With the hand. LXX. Bige—' Force,’ 
‘violence.’ This is its meaning here ; 
as if it were taken in the hand, like a 
cup, and dashed indignantly to the 
ground, 

4. As the hasty fruit before the sum- 
mer. The word rendered ‘hasty fruit’ 
(MMSa bikkurah; in Arabic, bokkore ; 
in Spanish, albacore), denotes the early 
fq. This ripens in June ; the common 
fig does not ripen until August, Shaw, 
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in his Travels, p. 370, says: ‘ No sooner 
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4 And the | bee beauty which 
is on the head of the fat valley shall 


be 4a fading flower, and as the 
hasty fruit before the summer ; 
which when he that looketh upon 
it seeth, while it is yet in his hand 
he eateth 7it up, 


6 s,73.19,20, 2 swoulloweth. 
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does the boccore (the early fig) draw 
near to perfection in the middle or latter 
end of June, than the kermez or sum- 
mer fig begins to be formed, though it 
rarely ripens before August, about which 
time the same trec frequently throws 
out a third crop, or the winter fig, as 
we may eall it. This is usually of a 
much longer shape and darker com- 
plexion than the kermez, hanging and 
ripening on the tree after the leaves are 
shed ; and provided the winter be mild 
and temperate it is gathered as a deli- 
cious morsel in the spring.’ Robinson 
[George], (Zravels i Palestine and 
Syria, vol. i. p. 354), says, ‘The fig 
tree, which delights in a rocky and 
parched soil, and is therefore often found 
in barren spots where nothing else will 
grow, is very common in Palestine and 
the East. The fruit is of two kinds, 


Fic (2tcus carica). 


the boccore and the kermouse. Tilia 
black and white boccore, or early fig, is 
produced in May ; but the kermouse, or 
the fig properly so called, which is pre- 
served and exported to Europe, is rarely 
ripe before September.’ Compare Ios. 
ix. 10. The phrase ‘ before the summer’ 
means before the heat of the summer, 
when the common fig was usually ripe. 
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5 In that day shall the Lorn of | through wine, «and through strong 


hosts be for a crown of glory, and 
for a diadem of beauty, unto the 
residue of his people. 

6 And for a spirit of judgment 
to him that sitteth in judgment, 
and for strength to them that turn 
the battle to the gate. 

7 But they also have erred 


The idea here is this, the early fig would 


be plucked and eaten with great greedi- 
ness. So the city of Samaria would be 
seized upon and destroyed by its ene- 
mies. §] Which when he that looketh 
upon wt seeth, &c. That is, as soon as 
he sees it he plucks it, and eats it at 
once. Ile does not lay it up for future 
use, but as soon as he has it in his hand 
he devours it. So soon as the Assyrian 
should see Samaria he would rush upon 
it, and destroy it. It was usual for 
conquerors to preserve the cities which 
they took in war for future use, and to 
make them a part of the strength or 
ornament of their kingdom. But Sa- 
maria was to be at once destroyed. Its 
inhabitants were to be carried away, 
and it would be demolished as greedily 
as a hungry man plucks and eats the 
first fig that ripens on the tree. 


5. In that day. This verse com- 
mences a new subject, and affirms that 
while the kingdom of Israel should be 
destroyed, the kingdom of Judah would 
be preserved, and restored (comp. ch. 
vii.-ix.) | Be for a crown of glory. He 
shall reign there as its king, and he 
shall guard and defend the remnant of 
his people there. This reign of JeE- 
Hovan Shull be to them better than 
palaces, towers, walls, and fruitful fields, 
and shall be a move glorious ornament 
than the proud city of Samaria was to 
the kingdom of Israel. { And for a 
diadem of beauty. A beautiful gariand. 
The phrase stands opposed to the wreath 
of flowers or the diadem which was 
represented (ver. 1, 3) as adorning the 
kingdom and capital of Israel. Jeuovan 
and his government would be to them 
their chief glory and ornament. {| Unio 
the residue of his people. To the king- 
dom of Judah, comprising the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin. ‘This doubt- 
less refers to the comparatively pros- 


drink are out of the way: the 
priest > and the prophet have erred 
through strong drink, they are 
swallowed up of wine, they are 
out of the way through strong 
drink; they err in vision, they 
stumble zn judgment. 


@ Ho.4.11. d ch.56.10-12. 


perous and happy times of the reign of 
Hezekiah. 

6. And for a spirit of judgment 

(comp. Note on ch. i. 26; ch. xi. 2), 
The sense of this passage is, that Jeno- 
va would enlighten the judges of the 
land, so that they should understand 
what was right, and be disposed to do 
it. {[ Zo him that sttteth in judgment. 
This is to be understood collectively, 
and means those who sat upon the bench 
of justice; that is, the magistracy in 
general. {| And for strength to them 
that turn the battle to the gate. That 
jis, to the very gate of their enemies ; 
who not only repe: their foes from their 
own city, but who drive them even to 
the gates of their own cities, and besiege 
them there. ‘Thus 2 Sam. xi. 23: ‘And 
we were upon them even unto the en- 
tering of the gate;’ that is, we drove 
them back unto their own gates, 

4. But they also have erred through 
wine. In the previous verses the pro- 
phet had said that the kingdom of Judah 
should be saved, while that of Ephraim 
should be destroyed. Yet he does not 
deny that they also were guilty of crimes 
for which punishment would come upon 
them. ‘To portray these crimes, and 
to declare the certain judgment which 
awaited them, is the design of the re- 
mainder of the chapter. ‘The word ren- 
dered ‘have erred’ (530) refers usually 
to the fact that men stagger or reel 
through wine, and is applied commonly 
to those who are intoxicated (Prov. xx. 
1). The subsequent part of this verse 
shows, however, that it does not refer 
merely to the fact that they stagger 
and reel as intemperate men do, but 
that it had an effect on their ‘ vision’ 
and ‘judgment ;’ that is, it disqualified 
them for the discharge of their duties 
as priests and as prophets. In this part 
of the verse, however, the simple idea 
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8 For all tables are full of vomit 
and filthiness, so that there is no 
place clean. 


9 Whom “shall he teach know- 
@ Jer.6.10. 


is, that they reel or stagger through 


wine, t.¢., they are addicted to intoxi- 
cation. In the subsequent part of the 
verse the prophet states the effect in 
producing indistinctness of vision and 
error of judgment. § And through 
strong drink (see Note on ch. v. 11). 
q Lhey are out of the way (29m). They 
wander ; stagger ; rec] (comp. Notes on 
ch. xix. 14). | Lhe priest and the 
prophet. Probably these persons are 
specified to denote the higher classes of 
society. It is probable that the prophet 


also designs to indicate the enormit7 of 
the sins of the nation, from the fact that : 


those who were specially devoted to re- 
ligion, and who were supposed to have 
immediate communication with God, 
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ledge? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine? 2 them that 
are weaned from the milk, and 


drawn from the breasts. 
2 the hearing. 


which they sit long in the use of wine 


(see Note on ch. v. 11). There was no 
place in their houses which was free 
from the disgusting and loathsome 
pollution produced by the use of wine. 


9. Whom shall he teach knowledge ? 
This verse commences a statement re- 
specting another form of sin that pre- 
vailed among the people of Judah. 
That sin was contempt for the manner 
in which God instructed them by the 
prophets, and a disregard for his com- 
munications as if they were suited to 
children and not to adults. That scoff- 
ang was the principal sin aimed at in 
these verses, is apparent from ver. 14. 
Vitringa supposes that these words 
(ver. 9, 10) are designed to describe 


were addicted to intemperance. {] They | the manner of teaching by the priests 


are swallowed up of wine. They are 
completely absorbed by it (sce Note on 
ch. xxv. 7); they not only themselves 
indulge in its use, but they are them- 


selves, as it were, swallowed up by it, |- 
so that their reason, and strength, and | 
virtue are all gone—as a vessel is ab- . 


sorbed in a meelstrom or whirlpool. 
€ They err in vision. 
of the word ‘ vision,’ sce Note on ch. i. 1. 
The prophet here states the effect of the 
use of wine and strong drink on their 
mental and moral powers. Jt was the 
office of the prophets to declare the will 
of God; probably also to explain the 
sense of the sacred Scriptures, and to 
address the people on their duty. Here 
the prophet says that the effect of their 
intemperance was that they had them- 
selves no correct and clear views of the 
truth, and that they led the people into 
error. § They stumble in judgment. 
There were many important subjects on 
which the priests sat in judgment among 
the Hebrews, particularly in all matters 
pertaining to religion. By the influence 
of intcxicating liquors they were dis- 
qualified for the high and holy functions 
of their office ; and the consequence was, 
that the nation was corrupt, and was 
exposed to the heavy judgments of God. 

8. For all tables, &c. The tables at 


and the prophets as being puerile and 
silly, and adapted to children. Mi- 
chaelis supposes that the proplict means 
to signify that it would be a vain and 
fruitless Jabour to attempt to instruct 
these persons who were given to wine, 
because they were unaccustomed to 
sound and true doctrine. Others have 


For the sense ; supposed that he means that these per- 


sons who were thus given to wine and 
strong drink were disqualified to in- 
struct others, since their teachings were 
senseless and incoherent, and resembled 
the talk of children. But the true 
sense of the passage has undoubtedly 
been suggested by Lowth. According 
to this interpretation, the prophet speaks 
of them as deriders of the manner in 
which God had spoken to them by his 
messengers. ‘ What!’ say they, ‘does 
God treat us as children? Does he 
deal with us as we deal with infants 
just weaned, perpetually repeating and 
inculcating the same elementary les- 
sons, and teaching the mere rudiments 
of knowledge?’ The expression, there- 
fore, ‘Whom shall he teach know- 
ledge?’ or, ‘ Whom does he teach?’ is 
an expression of contempt supposed to 
be spoken by the intemperate priests 
and prophets—the leaders of the peo- 
ple. ‘Whom does God take us to be? 
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10 For precept must be upon 
cia Se precept upon precept ; 
ine ape line, line upon line; 
here a little, and there a little: 


ler, hath been, 


Does he regard us as mere children? 
Why are we treated as children with 
an endless repetition of the same ele- 
mentary inStruction?’? J To under- 
stand doctrine. Heb. as Marg, ‘ IIear- 
ing,’ or ‘report’ (Isa. lili. 1). ‘The 
sense is, For whom is that instruction 
intended? Whom does he wish to be 
taught byit? | Them that are weaned 
from the milk, &. Does he regard 
and treat us as mere babes ? 

10. For precept must be upon precept. 
This is probably designed to ridicule 
the concise and sententious manner 
of the prophets, and especially the fact 
that they dwelt much upon the same 
elementary truths of religion. In teach- 
ing children we are obliged to do it by 
often repeating the same simple lesson. 
So the profane and scoffing teachers 
of the people said it had been with the 
prophets of God. It had been precept 
upon precept, and line upon line, in the 
same way as children had been in- 
structed, The meaning is, ‘there is a 
constant repetition of the command, 
without ornament, imagery, or illustra- 
tion ; without an appeal to our under- 
standing, or respect for our reason ; it 
is simply one mandate after another, 
just as lessons are inculeated upon 
children.” {J Line upon line. This 
word (*p giv), properly means a cord, 
a line ; particularly a measuring cord 
or line (2 Kings xxi. 13; Ezek. xlvii. 
13; see Note on ch. xviii. 2). Here it 
seems to be used in the sense of a rule, 
law, or precept. Grotius thinks that 
the idea is taken from schoolmasters 
who instruct their pupils by making 
lines or marks for them which they are 
to trace or imitate. There is a repeti- 
tion of similar sounds in the Hebrew in 
this verse which cannot be conveyed in 
a translation, and which shows their 
contempt in a much more striking 
manner than any version could do— 
"PPR PS? ES OP 
—ki izdy latzév tzdv latzav gév lagéav 
giv lagiv. J Here a little and there | 
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11 For with ?stammering lips, 
and another tongue, § will he speak 
to his people, 

12 To whom he said, This zs the 

2 stumonerings of. 3 or, he hath spoken, 


a little. In the manner of instructing 
children, inculeating elementary lessons 
constantly. It may be observed here 
that God's method of imparting reli- 
gious truth has often appeared to a 
scofling world to be undignified and 
foolish. Sinners suppose that he does 
not sufficiently respect their under- 
standing, and pay a tribute to the 
dignity of their nature. The truths 
of God, and his modes of inculcating 
them, are said to be adapted to the 
understandings of childhood and of age ; 
to imbecility of years, or to times when 
the mind is enfeebled by disease. 

11. For. This verse is to be under- 
stood as a response to what the com- 
plaining and dissatisfied people had 
said, as expressed in the previous verse. 
God says that he will teach them, but 
it should be by another tongue—a 
foreign language in a distant land. 
Since they refused to hearken to the 
messages which he sent to them, and 
which they regarded as adapted only 
to children, he would teach them in a 
manner that should be much more 
humiliating ; he would make use of 
the barbarous language of foreigners to 
bring them to the truce knowledge of 
God. J With stammering lips. ‘The 
word which is used here is derived from 
a verb (395), which means to speak 
unintelligibly ; especially to speak in a 
foreign language, or to stammer ; and 
then to mock, deride, laugh at, scorn 
(comp. Isa. xxxili. 10; Prov. i. 26; 
xvii. 5; Ps. ii. 4; lix. 9; Job xxii. 19). 
Here it means in a foreign or barbarous 
tongue; and the sense is, that the 
lessons which God wished to teach 
would be conveyed to them through 
the language of foreigners—the Chal- 
deans. They should be removed toa 
distant land, and there, in hearing a 
strange speech, in living long among 
foreigners, they should learn the lesson 
which they refused to.do when addressed 
by the prophets in their own land. 


12. Zo whom he said. To whom 


B.C, 718.] 


rest wherewith ye may cause the 
weary to rest; and this is the re- 
freshing ; yet they would not hear. 

18 But «the word of the Loxrp 
was unto them precept upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept; line 
upon line, line upon line; here a 
little, and there a little; that 4 they 
might go, and fall backward, and 
be broken, and snared, and taken. 

14 Wherefore hear the word of 

d Ho.6.5; 8.12, b Mat.13.14. 


God had said; 7.¢., to the Jews. He 
had taught them the way of rest 
through the prophets, but they had re- 
fused to learn. J Zhts is tle rest. 
That is, this is the true way of happi- 
ness, to wit, by keeping the commands 
of God which had been 80 often re- 
peated as to Lecome to them objects 
of satiety and disgust. {| This is the 
refreshing. This is the way in which 
the mind may be comforted. 

13. But the word of the Lonrp was 
unto them. Or, rather, but the word 
of Jeuovan shall be unto them. ‘This 
refers to the mode in which God said 
he would instruct them in a foreion 
land. They had complained (ver. 9, 
10) that his instructions had been like 
a short lesson constantly repeated, as 
we instruct children. God here says 
that it should be as they said it was— 
they would be carricd away to a distant 
land, and long abide among strangers ; 
they would have ample time there to 
acquire instruction, and all that they 
would receive would be lesson after les- 
son of the same kind—line upon line, 
one judgment following another, until 
the lesson of their disobedience had 
been fully inculeated, and they had been 
brought to true repentance. {| Here a 
little, and there a little. So they had 
snid (ver. 10) the lessons of God were 
to them by the prophets. So God says 
his lessons shall be to them by judg- 
ment. It shall not come in one sudden 
and overpowering burst of indignation, 
but it shall be, as it were, dealt out to 
them in small portions that it may not 
be soon exhausted. { Zhat they might 
oo, &c. That they may go into cap- 
tivity, and stumble, and be broken by 
the judgments of God. God will so 
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the Lorp, ye scornful men, that 
rule this people which zs in Jeru- 
salem. 

15 Because ye have said, We 
have made a covenant with death, 
and with hell are we at agreement ; 
when the overflowing scourge shall 
pass through, it shall not come ‘unto 
us : for we have made lies our refuge, 
and under falseliood have we hid 
ourselves. 

¢ Eecl.8.8. 


deal out the lessons of his judgment and 


wrath, that as a people they shall be 
broken up, and made prisoners, and be 
borne to a distant land. 

14. Wherefore, &c. This verse com- 
mences a direct address to the scofling 
and scornful nation, which is continued 
to the close of ver. 22. It is addressed 
particularly to the rulers in Jerusalem, 
as being the leaders in crime, and as 
being eminently deserving of the wrath 
of God. {J Ye scornful men. Ye who 
despise and reproach God and his mes- 
sage ; who fancy yourselves to be secure, 
and mock at the threatened judgments 
of the Almighty. 

15. We have made a covenant with 
death. We are not to suppose that 
they had formally said this, but that 
their conduct was as if they had said 
it; they lived as securely as if they 
had entered into a compact with death 
not to destroy them, and with hell not 
to devour them. ‘The figure is a very 
bold one, and is designed to express 
the extraordinary stupidity of the na- 
tion. It is most strikingly descriptive 
of the great mass of men. They are 
as little anxious about death and hell 
as if they had made a compact with 
the king of terrors and the prince of 
darkness not to destroy them. ‘They 
are as little moved by the appeals of 
the gospel, by the alarms of God’s pro- 
vidence, by the preaching of his word, 
and by all the demonstrations that they 
are cxposed to eternal death, as though 
they had proved that there was no hell, 
or had entered into a solemn covenant 
that they should be unmolested. A fig- 
ure similar to this occurs in Job y. 23: 


For thou shalt be in league with the stones uf 
the field; 
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16 Therefore thus saith the Lord'a precious corner-sfone, a sure 


Gop, Behold I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, @a tried stone, 
@ Ps.118.22; Mat.21.42; Acts 4.11; Rom.9.33; Eph.2.20, 


And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with 


thee. 
Comp. Hos. ii. 18. Q And with hell. 
Heb. ‘Sheol ’—the land of shades, or of 
departed spirits (see Note on ch.v. 14). 
It is nearly synonymous here with death. 
{ When the overflowing scourge shall 
pass through. There is here, in our 
translation, a little confusion of meta- 
phor, since we speak usually of an 
overflowing stream, and not of an over- 
flowing scourge. The word ‘scourge ’ 
(u°y) means usually a whip, a scourge, 
the same as www, and then means any 
punishment or calamity (see Note on 
ch. x. 26; comp. Job ix. 23; v. 21. 
Iiere its means severe judgments or ca- 
lamities, as overflowing like water, or 
inundating a people. {| We have made 
lies, &e. ‘That is, they acted as ‘i 
they had a safe refuge in falsehood. 
They sought security in false doctrines, 
and regarded themselves as safe from 
ali that the prophets had denounced. 

16. Therefore thus satth the Lord 
Gop. This verse is introductory to 
the solemn threatening which follows. 
Its design seems to be this. ‘The pro- 
phet was about to utter an awful threat- 
ening of the judgment of God upon the 
nation. It might be supposed, perhaps, 
that the intention was completely to 
sweep them, and destroy them—that 
the threatened calamity would remove 
every vestige of the Jewish people and 
of the true religion together. ‘To meet 
this supposition, God says that this 
should not occur. Zion was founded on 
a rock. It should be like an edifice 
that was reared on a firm, well-tried 
corner-stone—one that could endure all 
the storms that should beat around it, 
and be unmoved. The general sen- 
timent of the verse is, therefore, that 
though a tempest of calamity was about 
to beat upon the people for their sins ; 
though the temple was to be destroyed, 
the city laid in ashes, and many of the 
people slain ; yet it was the purpose of 
God that his empire on earth should 
not be destroyed. A foundation, a 
corner-stone was to be Jaid that would 
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foundation: he 4 that believeth shall 
not make haste. 
& Rom.10.11, 


be unshaken and unmoved by all the 
assaults of the foes of God, and all 
who were truly resting on that should 
be safe. The perpetuity of his king- 
dom, and the safety of his trre people, 
is, therefore, the essential idea in this 
passage. That it refers to the Mes- 
siah, and is designed to show that his 
kingdom will be perpetual because it is 
reared on him, we shall see by an ex- 
amination of the words which occur in 
the verse. J Jn Zion (see Note on ch. 
1.8). Zion here is put for his empire, 
kingdom, or church in general on earth. 
To lay a corner-stone in Zion, means 
that his kingdom would be founded on 
a rock, and would be secure amidst all 
the storms that might beat upon it. 
{ For a foundation a stone. That is, 
I Jay a firm foundation which nothing 
can move ; I build it on a rock so that 
the storms and tempests of calamity 
cannot sweep it away (comp. Matt. vil. 
24, 25). The Targum renders this, 
‘Lo! T appoint in Zion a king, a strong, 
mighty, and terrible king.’ ‘That the 
passage before us has reterence to the 
Messiah there can be no doubt. The 
writers of the New ‘Testament so un- 
derstood and applied it. ‘Thus it is 
applied by Peter (1 Pet. ii.6), ‘ Where- 
fore, also, it is contained in the Scrip- 
ture, Behold I lay in Zion a chief cor- 
ner-stone, elect, precious ; and he that 
believeth on him shall not be confound- 
ed’ (see Notes on Rom. ix. 83; comp. 
Rom. x. 11; Matt. xxi. 42; Luke xx. 
17, 18; it. 34; Eph. ii. 20). Such a 
reference also exactly suits the conec- 
tion. The stability of the kingdom of 
God on earth rests on the Messiah. 
God had determined to send him ; and, 
consequently, amidst all the agitations 
and revolutions that could take place 
among his ancient people, this promise 
was sure, and it was certain that he 
would come, and that his church would 
be preserved. {| A tried stone. The 
word which is used here is applied com- 
monly to medals which are tried in the 
fire to test their quality (see Job xxiii. 
10; Ps. Ixvi. 10; Jer ix. 6; Zech. xiij. 
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17 Judgment also will I lay to 
the linc, and righteousness to the 
plummet ; and the hail shall sweep 
away the refuge of lies, and the 
waters shall overflow the hiding- 


place. 
1 a treading down to tt. 


9). The idea is, that God would lay 
for a foundation not a stone whose qua- 
lities are unknown, and whose stability 
might be doubtful, but one whose firm- 
ness and solidity were so fully known, 
that the foundation and the superstruc- 
ture would be secure. {] A precious 
corner-stone. The word ‘precious’ 
(LXX., and 1 Pet. ii. 6, fyrycov) refers 
to the fact that the most solid stone 
would be used to sustain the corner of 
the edifice. The principal weight of 
the superstructure rests on the corners, 
and hence, in building, the largest and 
firmest blocks are selected and placed 
there. 4] He that believeth. Tle that 
confides in that; he that believes that 
that foundation is firm, and that he is 
secure in trusting in that, shall not 
make haste. ‘The great doctrine of 
faith in the Messiah as a ground of 
security and salvation, an which so 
much stress is laid in the New Testa- 
ment, is here distinctly adverted to. 
The sense is, that confidence in him 
should keep the mind firm, and _pre- 
serve him that believes in safety. 4j Shall 
not make haste. The LXX. render it, 
Ob wh xarecxyordna—‘ Shall not be 
ashamed.’ So Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 6; and 
Paul, Rom. ix. 33. [he Hebrew word 
wass, from Bam, means properly to make 
haste; and then to urge on; and then 
to be afraid, to flee. ‘Ihe idea is de- 
rived from one who is alarmed, and 
flees to a place of safety. ‘The specific 
thought here is that of a man on whose 
house the tempest beats, and who ap- 
prehends that the foundation is inse- 
cure, and leaves it to seek a more safe 
position. ‘The prophet says here, that 
the foundation on which Zion was reared 
would be so firm that if a man trusted 
to that he would have no cause of alarm, 
however much the storms should beat 
around it. The same idea essentially 
is conveyed in the version of the LXX., 
and by Paul and Peter, where it is ren- 
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18 And your covenant with 
death shall be disannulled, and 
your agreement with hell shall 
not stand ; when the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, then 
ve shall be ! trodden down ¢ by it. 

@ Mal.4.3. 


dered ‘shall not be ashamed,’ or ‘con- 
founded.’ That is, he shall have no 
reason to be ashamed of his confidence 
in the firm foundation ; he shall not flee 
from it as a man does who puts his 
trust in that which fails him in the day 
of trial. 

17. Judgment also will I lay to the 
line. The sense of this is, I will judge 
them according to the exact rule of 
law, as an architect frames everything 
aceurding to the rule which he uses. 
In other words, there shall be no mercy 
intermingled. The line is used by a 
carpenter for measuring ; the plummet 
consists of a piece of lead attached to a 
string, and is also used by carpenters to 
obtain a perpendicular line. A car- 
penter works exactly according to the 
lines which are thus indicated, or his 
irame would not be properly adjusted. 
So God says that he would judge tne 
people of Jerusalem according to the 
exact rule, without any intermingling 
of mercy. ¥J And the hail, &e. (see 
Note on ver. 2). Hail, hailstones, and 
floods of waters are frequent images 
of the Divine vengeance and wrath (Ps. 
ev. 32; Tsa. xxii. 19; xxx. 30; Ezek. 
xiii. 13: xxxviii. 22; Rev. viii. 7; xt 
19; xvi. 21). 

18. And your covenant with death 
(see Note onver. 15). { Shall be dis- 
annulled, The word rendered ‘shall be 
disannulled,’ ("55 from “p3), properly 
means {fo cover, overlay; then to par- 
don, forgive ; then to make atonement, 
to expiate. It has the idea of blotting 
out, forgiving, and obliterating—be- 
cause a writing in wax was obliterated 
or covered by passing the stylus over 
it. Ilence, also, the idea of abolish- 
ing, or rendering nought, which is the 
idea here. {| When the overflowing 
scourge (see Note on ver. 15). {| Then 
ye shall be trodden down by it. There 
is in this verse a great intermingling of 
metaphor, not Jess than three figures 
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19 From the time that it gocth 
forth it shall take you: for morn- 
ing by morning shall it pass over, 
by day and by ni¢ht; and it shall 
be a vexation only 1¢o understand 
the report. 

20 For the bed is shorter than 
that @ man can stretch himself 
on it; and the covering narrower 


being employed to denote the calamity. 


There is first the scourge, an instru- 
ment of punishment ; there is then the 
idea of inundating waters or floods ; 
then there is also the idea of a warrior 
or an invading army that treads down 
an enemy. All the images are de- 
signed to denote essentially the same 
thing, that the judgments ot God would 
come upon the land, and that nothing 
in which they had trusted would con- 
stitute a refuge. 

19. From the time that it goeth forth 
tt shall take you. It shall not delay, or 
be hindered, or put back. As soon .as 
the judgment is sent forth from God it 
shall come upon you. { For morning 
by morning. Continually; without in- 
termission. It shall be like floods and 
tempests that have no intermission ; 
tuat are repeated every day, and con- 
tinued every night, until everything is 
swept before them. {| And it shall be 
a vexation. It shall be an object of 
alarm, of agitation, of distress—nz1 
from py, to move one’s self ; to trem- 
ble with alarm; to be troubled (Eccl. 
xii. 3; Dan. v. 19; vi. 27; Ieb. ii. 7). 
Ilere it means that the calamity would 
be so great that it would fill the mind 
with horror only to hear of it. For 
similar expressions denoting the effect 
of hearing a report of the judgments 
of God, sec 1 Sam. ili, 11; 2 Kings 
xxi. 12; Jer. xix. 3. Gs The report. 
Marg. ‘ Doctrine’ (see Note on ver. 9). 

20. For the bed ts shorter, &c. ‘This 
is evidently a proverbial saying, and 
means that they would find all their 
places of defence insufficient to secure 
them. ‘They seck repose and security 
—as aman lies down to rest at night. 
But they find neither. His bed fur- 
nishes no rest ; his scanty covering fur- 
nishes no security from the chills of ihe 
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than that he can wrap himself 
in it. 

21 For the Lorp shall rise u 
as 2in mount Perazim, he shall 
be wroth as °%in the valley of 
Gibeon, that he may do his work, 
his strange ¢work; and bring to 
pass his act, his strange act. 

1 or, wher Ac shalt make you to understand doctrine. 
@2950.5.20. © Jos.10.10,&e.; 1Ch.14.16. ¢ La.3.33. 


night. So it would be with those who 
sought protection in idols, in the pro- 
mises of false prophets, and in the aid 
which might be obtained from Egypt. 
—So it is with sinners. Their vain 
refuges shall not shield them. The 
bed on which they seck rest shall give 
them no repose; the covering with 
which they seek to clothe themselves 
shall not defend them from the wrath 
of God. 


21. For the Lonp shall rise up. To 
rise up is indicative of going forth to 
judgment, as when one rises from his 
seat to accomplish anything. { As in 
mount Perazim. There is reference 
here, doubtless, to the event recorded in 
2 Sam. v. 20, 21, and 1 Chron. xiv. 11, 
where David is said to have defeated 
the Philistines at Baal-Perazim. This 
place was near to the valley of Rephaim 
(2 Sam. v. 19), and not far from Jeru- 
salem. The word ‘ Perazim’ is from 
sp (pardtz), to tear, or break forth, as 
waters do that have been confined ; and 
is indicative of sudden judgment, and 
of a complete overthrow. It was on 
that acconnt given to the place where 
David obtained a signal and complete 
victory (2 Sam. v. 2U); and it is here 
referred to, to denote that God would 
come forth in a sudden manner to de- 
stroy Jerusalem and Judea. He would 
come upon them like bursting waters, 
and sweep them away to a distant land. 
{ As in the valley of Gibeon. In 
1 Chron. xiv. 16, it is said that after 
the victory of Baal-Perazim, ‘ David 
smote the host of the Philistines from 
Gibeon even to Gaza.’ This victory is 
doubtless referred to here, and not the 
victory of Joshua over the Gibeonites 
(Josh. x. 10), as Vitringa and others 
suppose. § That he may do his work, 


his strange work. This is called his 
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22 Now therefore be ye not 
mockers, lest your bands be made 
strong: for I have heard from the 
Lord Gop of hosts a consumption, 

a Dan.?.97, 


ES Se — 


strange work because it would be in- 
flicted on his people. He had destroyed 
their enemies often, but now he was 
about to engage in the unusual work of 
coming forth against his own people, and 
sweeping them away to a distant land. 
The work of judgment and punishment 
may be called the strange work of God 
always, inasmuch as it is not that in 
which he delights to engage, and is 
foreign to the benevolence of his heart. 
It is peculiarly so when his own people 
are the objects of his displeasure, and 
when their sins are such as to demand 
that he should visit them with the tokens 
of his wrath. 

22. Now therefore. In view of the 
certain judgment which God will bring 
upon you. §j Be ye not mockers. ‘This 
was the prevailing sin (ver. 9-14), and 
on account of this sin in part the judg- 
ment of God was about to come upon 
the guilty nation. { Lest your bands 
be made strong. Lest your confinement 
should be more severe and protracted. 
God would punish them according to 
tueir sins, and if they now ceased to 
mock and deride him it would greatly 
mitigate the severity of their punish- 
ment (comp. ch. xxiv. 22). 4) dor Thave 
heard, &. I, the prophet, have heard 
Jenovan of hosts threaten a consump- 
tion. J A consumption, &c. (sec this 
phrase explained in the Note on ch. x. 
23.) J Upon the whole carth. The whole 
land of Judea (sce Note on ch. xxiv. 1). 

23. Give ye car. In this verse the 
prophet introduces an important and 
striking illustration drawn from the 
science of agriculture. It is connected 
with the preceding part of the chapter, 
and is designed to show tlic propricty 
of what the prophet had said by an 
appeal to what they all observed in the 
cultivation of their lands. ‘The previous 
discourse consists matuly of reprovfs, 
and of threatenings of punishment ou 
God’s people for their profane contempt 
of the messengers of God. IIe had 
threatened to destroy their nation, and 
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even? determined upon the whole 
earth, 

23 Give yo car, and hear my 
voice; hearken, aud hear my 
specch. 
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to remove them for a time to a distant 
land. ‘This the prophet had himself 
said (ver. 21) was his ‘strange work.’ 
To vindicate this, and to show the pro- 
priety of God's adopting every measure, 
and of not always pursuing the same 
course in regard to his people, he draws 
an illustration from the farmer. Te is 
not always doing the same thing. IIe 
adopts different methods to secure a 
harvest. Ile adapts his plans to the 
soil and to the kind of grain; avails 
himself of the best methods of preparing 
the ground, sowing the seed, collecting 
the harvest, and of separating the grain 
from the chaff. He does not always 
plough; nor always sow; nor always 
thresh. Ie does not deal with all kinds 
of land and grain in the same way. 
Some land he ploughs in one mode, and 
some in another; and in like manner, 
some grain he threshes in one mode, 
and some in another — adapting his 
measures to the nature of the soil, and 
of the grain. Some grain he beats out 
with a flail; some he bruises ; but yet 
he will be careful not to break the ker- 
nel, or destroy it in threshing it. How- 
ever severe may appear to be his blows, 
yet his object is not to crush and destroy 
it (ver. 22), but it is to remove it from 
the chaff, and to save it. In all this he 
acts the part of wisdom, for God has 
taught him what to do (ver. 26, 2%). 
So, says the prophet, God will not deal 
with all of his people in the same man- 
ner, nor with them always in the same 
mode. Ile will vary his measures as a 
husbandman does. When mild and gentle 
measures will do, he will adopt then. 
When severe measures are necessary, 
he will resort to them. Lis object is 
not to destroy his people, any more than 
the object of the farmer in threshing is 
to destroy his grain. The general de- 
sign of this allcvory is, theretore, to vin- 
dieate the propriety of God's engaging 
in what the prophit calls his ‘ strange 
act,’ and ‘strange work,’ in punishing 
his people. The allegory is one of great 
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24 Doth the ploughman plough |abroad the fitches, and scatter 
all day to sow? doth he open and|the cummin, ond cast in ! the 


break the clods of his ground ? 


principal wheat, and the appointed 


25 When he hath made plain j barley, and the ?rye, in_ their 


the face thereof, doth he not cast 
1 or, the w'eut in the principal place, and barley 
ia the appointed place. 


a es 


beauty, and its pertinency and keeping 
are maintained throughout ; and it fur- 
nishes a most important practical lesson 
in regard to the mode in which God 
deals with his people. 

24. Doth the ploughman, &e. The 
question here asked implies that he does 
not plough all the day. The interroga- 
tive form is often the most emphatic 
mode of affirmation. § dll day. ‘The 
sense is, docs he do nothing else but 
plough? Is this the only thing which is 
necessary to be done in order to obtain 
s harvest? The idea which the prophict 
intends to convey here is this. A far- 
mer does not suppose that he can obtain 
a harvest by doing uothing else but 
plough. ‘There is much else to be done. 
So it would be just as absurd to suppose 
that God would deal with his people 
always in the same manner, as it would 
be for the farmer to be engaged in 
nothing else but ploughing. {, Doth he 
open, &c. That is, is he always engaged 
in opening, and breaking the clods of 
his tield? There is much else to be 
dune besides this. The word ‘open’ 
here refers to the furrows that are 
made by the plough. The earth is laid 
open as it were to the sunbeams, and to 
the showers of rain, and to the reeeption 
of seed. 


is, to break up the clods by harrowing 
(Job xxxix. 10; Hos. x. 11). 

25. When he hath made plain, &e. 
That is, when he has levelled, or made 


smooth the surtaee of the ground by | 
harrowing, or rolling it. § Doth he not. 


scatter alroud. We does not sow one 
kind of grain merely, but different 
species according to the nature of the 
soil, or according to his wishes in regard 


toacrop. 4 Lhe fitches (Msp). Vulg.- 


Gith; a kind of cockle (Niyella Ro- 
mana), an herb of sweet savour. LXX. 
Mixooy ptdaréer, ‘The word ‘fitch’ de- 
notes a small species of pea. The 
Hebrew werd, however, which occurs 


The word rendered ‘ break ’ » 
(t7S9) properly means to harrow, that , 


place ® ? 


2 or, spelt. 3 border. 
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. nowhere else but here, probably denotes 
fennel, or dill, an herb whose seed the 
‘ancients mixed with their bread in 
order to give it a more agreeable relish. 

q And scatter the cummin (jie3). Vulg. 


Cuminum—Cummin.” LXX. Koperey 
—also ‘Cummin.’ The word properly 
denotes an annual plant whose seeds 
| have a bitterish warm taste with an 
aromatic flavour (Webster). The seeds 
of this plant were used as a condiment 
in sauces, {| And east in the principal 
wheat. Marg. ‘ The wheat in the prin- 
cipal place.’ Vule. Per ordincm—‘ In 
its proper order, place, proportion.’ So 
Lowth, ‘In due measure.’ So Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi render it, ‘By mea- 
sure ;’ and they suppose it means that 
if too much wheat be sown on the Jand, 
it will grow too thick, and that the 
spires will crowd and suffocate each 
other. Our translators have rendercd 
the word m3*9, ‘ principal,’ as if it were 
derived from "9, to rule, and seem to 
have supposed that it denoted wheat 
that was peculiarly excellent, or dis- 
tinguished for its good qualities. Ge- 


' 


| “| 


‘ 
+ 


Eoyptian Wheat (Triticum composilum), 


scnius supposes that it means ‘fat 
wheat,’ from an Arabic signification of 
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26 For his Gop doth instruct! him to discretion, and doth teach 


lor, and he bindcth it in such sort as his God doth him, 
teach him, 27 For the fitehes are not 


_— 


the word. Probably the word is de-|idea seems to be that the spelt or rye 
signed to denote quality, and to convey | was sown in the borders of the field 
the idea that wheat is the principal, or | while the wheat was sown in the middle ; 
chief grain that issown ; itis that which | or that the rye was sown in its proper 


is most valued and esteemed. J And 
the appointed barley. The barley isa 
well-known grain. The word rendered 
‘appointed’ (7:23), occurs nowhere else 
in the Scriptures. Castellio, ‘Taylor, 
Grotius, Calvin, our translators, and 
others, suppose that it is derived from a 
Hebrew word which does not now occur 
—}20, to designate, to mark, to seal; 
and that it means barley that had been 
put aside and marked as peculiarly ex- 
cellent, or seed-barley. In Chaldee, 
the word 729 occurs in the sense of (0 


seal, to mark, to designate (Chaldce 
Par. Num. xvii. 3; 2 Kings ix. 13; Esth. 
v. 1). The LXX., who translated it 
xiyxeoy, and the Vulgate, Aquila, and 
Theodotion, understand the word as 
denoting a species of grain, the millet, 


Mui.Ler (Loleus sorghum). 


The idea is probably that expressed by 
Grotius, and in our version—of barley 
that had been selected as seed-barley 
on account of its excellent quality. 
4] And the rye. Marg. ‘Spelt.’ The 
word usually denotes spelt—a kind ot 
wheat now found in Flanders and Italy, 
ealled German wheat. It may, how- 
ever, denote rye. {| In their place. 
Literally, ‘In the border.’ LXX. ’Es 
resis doings cou—‘In thy borders.’ The 


bounds, ov in the places which were 
adapted to it, and best fitted to promote 
its growth, 
| 26. For his Gop doth instruct him, 
‘&e. Marg. ‘Ile bindeth it in such 
‘sort as his God doth teach him.’ ‘The 
more correct idea is conveyed in the 
text. The word ‘=o», properly means, 
he instructs, admonishes, or teaches 
him. The idea that skill in agriculture 
is communicated by God is not one that 
is discordant to reason, or to the general 
teachings of the Bible. Thus the ar- 
chiteetural and mechanical skill of 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, by which they 
were enabled to make the tabernacle, 
is said expressly to have been imparted 
to them by God (Ex. xxxi. 2-6). Thus 
also Noah was taught how to build the 
ark (Gen. vi. 14-16). We are not, in- 
deed, to suppose that the farmer is in- 
spired; or that God communicates to 
him by special revelation where, and 
when, and how he shall sow his grain, 
but the sense is, that God is the author 
of all his skill. Ile has endowed him 
| with understanding, and taught him by 
his providence. It is by the study of 
what God teaches in the seasons, in 
the soil, in the results of experience and 
‘observation, that he has this art. He 
teaches him also by the example, the 
counsel, and even by the failures of 
others ; and all the knowledge of agri- 
culture that he has is to be traced up 
to God. 

27. For the fitches are not threshed 
with a threshing instrument. The 
| word here used (7739) denotes properly 
that which is pointed or sharp, and is 
joined with ath in Isa, xl, 15— 
meaning there the threshing dray or 
‘sledge ; a plank with iron or sharp 
‘stones that was drawn by oxen over 
ithe grain (comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 
1 Chron. xxi. 23). In the passage 
before us, several methods of threshing 
are mentioned as adapted to different 
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threshed with a threshing instru- 
ment, neither is a cart wheel 


$e 


present time common in the Kast. 
Those which are mentioned under the 
name of the ‘threshing instrument,’ 
and ‘a cart wheel,’ refer to instruments 
which are stiJl in use in the East. 
Niebuhr, in his Vravels in Arabia, 
says, (p. 299,) ‘In threshing their corn, 
the Arabians lay the sheaves down in 
a certain order, and then lead over 
them two oxen dragging a large stone.’ 
‘They use oxen, as the ancients did, 
to beat out their corn, by trampling on 
tle sheaves, and dragging after them 
a clumsy machine. ‘This machine is 
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but the fitches are beaten out 
with a staff, and the cummin with 
a rod. 


fields, and has his corn carried thither 
in sheaves, upon asses or dromedaries. 
Two oxen are then yoked in a sledge ; 
a driver then gets upon it, and drives 
them backwards and forwards upon the 
sheaves ; and fresh oxen succeed in the 
yoke from time to time. By this 
operation the chaff is very much cut 
down; it is then winnowed, and the 
grain thus separated.’ ‘This machine,’ 
Niebuhr adds, ‘is called Nauridj. It 
has three rollers which turn on three 
axles; and each of them is furnished 
with some irons which are round and 
flat. ‘Two oxen were made to draw 


not a stone cylinder; nor a plank with); over the grain again and again the 
sharp stones, as in Syria; but a sort of | sledge above mentioned, and this was 
sledge consisting of three rollers, fitted | done with the greatest convenience to 


with irons, which turn upon axles. 


A | 


the driver ; for he was seated in a chair 


e . . ! . ry? 
farmer chooses out a level spot in lis| fixed on a sledge.” The annexed cut 


TUKESUING WITH TIE SLEDGE.—I'rom Description de l’Egypte. 


will give an idea of this mode of thresh- 
ing, and of the instruments that were 
employed. Neither is a cart wheel. 
This instrument of threshing is de- 
seribed by Bochart (//ieraz. 1. 2. 32. 


311), as consisting of a cart or waggon 
fitted with wheels adapted to crush or 
thresh the grain. ‘This, he says, was 
used by the Carthagenians who came 
from the vicinity of Canaan, It 
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28 Bread corn is bruised ; because | break it with the wheel of his eart, 


he will not ever be threshing it, nor 


Si SO 


appears to have been made with ser- 
rated wheels, perhaps almost in the 
form of circular saws, by which the 
straw was cut fine at the same time 
that the grain was separated from the 


chaff. § But the fitches are beaten out | 
With a stick, or flail. | 


with a staff. 
That is, pulse in general, beans, pease, 
dill, cummin, &e., are easily beaten out 
with a stick or flail. ‘This mode of 
threshing is common everywhere. It 
was also practised, as with us, in regard 
to barley and other grain, where there 
was a small quantity, or where there 
was need of special haste (see Ruth ii. 
17; Judg. vi. 11). 

28. Bread corn. Heb. bn2— Bread.’ 
But the word evidently denotes the 
material from which bread is made. 
The word is used in tle same sense in 
ch. xxx. 23. QJ Js bruised. That is, 


is more severely bruised than the dill | 


and the cummin; it is pressed and 
crushed by passing over it the sledge, 
or the wain with serrated wheels. ‘The 
word ppt means often to break in 


pieces; to make small or fine. 
however, applied to threshing, as con- 
sisting in beating, or crushing (Isa. xi. 
15: ‘Thou threshest the mountains, 


grain from the chaff. 


It is, | 


nor bruise it with his horsemen. 


and beatest them small’— 77%. q Be- 
cause he will not ever be threshing tt. 
The word rendered ‘because’ ("3) evi- 


‘dently here means although ov but ; 


and the sense is, that he will not always 
continue to thresh it; this is not his 
only business. It is only a part of his 
method by which he ebtains grain for 
his bread. Jt would be needless and 
injurious to be always engaged in 
rolling the stone or the sledge over the 
grain. So God takes various methods 
with his people. Ile does not always 
pursue the same course. IIe sometimes 
smites and punishes them, as the farmer 
beats his grain, But he does not al- 
ways do it. Te is not engaged in this 
method alone; nor does he pursue this 
constantly. It would crush and destroy 
them. He, therefore, smites them just 
enowsh to secure, in the best manner, 
aul to the fullest extent, their obedi- 
ence ; just as the farmer bruises his 
sheaves enough to separate all the 
When this is 


done, he pursues other methods. Hence 
the yarious severe and heavy trials 
with which the people of God are 
afflicted. 
horsemen. 


G Nor bruise it with his 
Lowth renders this, ‘ With 


TREADING OUT Cony IN THE East BY Horsrs.—From Description de ’Lzypte, 


the hoofs of his cattle ;’ proposing to’ 
read Po" instead of wyse by a. 


change of a single letter » Samekh, 
instead of 3 Shin, So the Syriac and 
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29 This also cometh forth from derful ¢in counsel, and excellent 


the Lorp of hosts, which is won-. in working. 
| @ Ps,92.5; Jer,33.19; Rom.11.38, 


oe ee 


the Vulgate ; and so Symmachus and’ which induces the farmer to employ 
Theodotion. But the word trp may! various methods on his farm. 2. We 
denote not only a horseman, but the, are not to expect the same unvarying 
horse itself on which one rides (see , course in God’s dealings with us. It 
Bochart, Hieroz. i. 2,6. p.98. Comp, Would be as unreasonable as to expect 
Note on Ilab. i. S; 2 Sam. i. 6; Isa.! that the farmer would be always plough- 
xxi. 7, 9). That horses were used in| ing, or always threshing. 3. We are 
treading out grain there can be no| not to expect always the same kind of 
doubt. They are extensively used in: afflictions. The farmer uses different 
this country ; and though in Palestine! machines and modes of threshing, and 
it is probable that oxen were chiefly ; adapts them to the nature of the grain. 
employed (Deut. xxv. 4) in the early ; So God uses different modes, and adapts 
times, yet there is no improbability in| them to the nature, character, and dis- 
supposing that in the times subsequent | Position of his people. One man re- 


to Solomon, when horses abounded, they! quires one mode of discipline, and 
were preferred. ‘Their more rapid | ‘nother another. At one time we need 


motion, and perhaps the hardness of , one mode of correction to call us from 
their hoofs, makes them more valuable , 8in and temptation ; at another another. 
for this service (see Michaclis’ Com-| We may lay it down as a general rule, 
mentary on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii.' that the Divine judgments are usually 
App. pp. 430-514, Lond. Ed. 1814), | i the line of our offences ; and by the 
There are here, therefore, four modes | nature of the judgment we may usually 
of threshing mentioned, all of which are | ascertain the nature of the sin. Ifa 
common still in the East. 1. The, mans besetting 8in 18 pride, the judg- 
sledge with rollers, on which were pieces ! ment will usually be something that is 
of iron, or stone, and which was dragged | fitted to humble his pride; if it be 
over the grain. 2. The cart or wain, covetousness, his property may be re- 
with serrated wheels, and which was also moved, or it may be made a curse ; if 
drawn over the grain. 3. The flail, or the | 1t be undue attachment to children or 
stick. 4. The use of cattle and horses. | friends, they may be removed. 4. God 

29. This also cometh, &e. That is, will not crush or destroy his people. 
these various devices for threshing his say farmer ae erush or spetiaey 
grain comes from the Lord no less than | 8, grain. in au the various methods 
the skill with which he tills his land. which he biden he takes tee! nok to 
(see ver. 26). 4 And excellent in z pursue it too far, and not to injure the 


: : ain. So with God's dealings with 
tng. Or rather, who magnifies (39311) his people. Ilis object is not to destroy 
his wisdom (mim). This word pro-|them, but it is to separate the chaif 
perly means wisdom, or understanding | from the wheat; and he will afflict 
(Job xi. 6; xii, 16; xxvi. 3; Prov. iii.| them only so much as may be necessary 
21; vill. 14; xviii. 1). The idea of the 


to accomplish this. IIe will not be 
prophet is, that God, who had so wisely | a/wvays bruising his people, but will in 
taught the husbandman, and who had 


due time remit his strokes—just as the 
instructed him to use such various 


thresher does. 5. We should, there- 
methods in his husbandry, would also| fore, bear afflictions and chastisements 
be himself wise, and would pursue 


with patience. God deals with us in 
similar methods with his people. He] mercy—and the design of all his dis- 
would not always pursue the same] pensations toward us in prosperity and 
unvarying course, but would vary his 


adversity ; in sickness and in heaJth; 
dispensations as they should need, and] in success and in disapnvintment, is to 
as would best secure their holiness and 


produce thie richest and inmost abundant 
happiness. We see—1. ‘The reason of | fruits of righteousness, and to prepare 
afilictions. It is for the same cause! us to enter into his kingdom above, 
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ANALYSIS, 

Tuts chapter relates solely to Jerusalem—here 
called Ariel (see Note on ver. 1). It is not im- 
diately connected with the preceding or the fol- 
lowing chapters, though it is not improbable 
they were delivered about the same time. At 
what time this .was delivered is not known, 
though it is evident that it was before the inva- 
sion by Sennacherib, and probably before the 
lime of Hezekiah. The prophecy in the chapter 
consists of two parts:—I. The invasion of Judea 
by Sennacherib, and its sudden deliverance (1- 
8). II. A reproof of the Jews for their infidelity 
and impiety. 

I. The invasion of Judea, and the distress that 
would be brought upon Jerusalem, and its sud- 
den deliverance (1-8). 1. Ariel would be filled 
with grief and distress (1,2). 2. Jenovan would 
encamp against it and besiege it, and it would be 
greatly straitened and humbled (3, 4). 3. Yet 
the besieging army would be visited with sud- 
den calamity and destruction—represented here 
by thunder, and tempest, and flame (5, 6). 4. The 
enemy would vanish as a dream, and all his hopes 
would he disappointed, as the hopes of a hungry 
and thirsty man are disappointed who dreams of 
having satisfied his hunger and thirst (7, 8). 

There can be no doubt, I think, that this por- 
tion of the prophecy refers to the sudden and 
dreadful overthrow of Sennacherib; and the 
design of this portion of the prophecy is to give 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

1. Wo (comp. Note on ch. xviii. 1). 
{ Zo Ariel. There can be no doubt 
that Jerusalem is here intended. The 
declaration that it was the city where 
David dwelt, as well as the entire scope 
of the prophecy, proves this. But still, 
it is not quiet clear why the city is 
here called Ariel. The margin reads, 
‘O Ariel, z.e., the lion of God.’ The 
word Ariel (Ss°7s) is compounded of 
two words, and is usually supposed to 
be made up of 97x, @ lion, and by, God; 


and if this interpretation is correct, it 
is equivalent to a strong, mighty, fierce 
lion—where the word ‘ God’ is used to 
denote greatness in the same way as 
the lofty cedars of Lebanon are called 
cedars of God; 2.¢., lofty cedars. The 
lion is an emblem of strength, and a 
strong lion is an emblem of a mighty 
warrior or hero. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20: ‘ Ile 
slew two lion-like (yom) men of Moab’ 


(1 Chron. xi. 22). This use of the word 
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the assnrance, that though Jerusalem would ba 
in imminent danger, yet it would be suddenly 
delivered. 

IL. The second part consists of reproofs of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem for their infidelity and 
impiety. 1. They were full of error, and all 
classes of people were wandering from God—~ 
recling under error like a drunken man (9). 
2. A spirit of blindness and stupidity every where 
prevailed among the people (10-12). 3. Formality 
and external regard for the institutions of reli- 
gion prevailed, but without its life and power 
(13). 4. They attempted to lay deep and skilful 
plans to hide their wickedness from JEHOVAI 
(15). 5. They were unjust in their judgments, 
making a man an offender for a word, and per- 
verting just judgment (21). 6. For all this they 
should be punished. (a.) The wisdom of their 
wise men should fail (lt). (4.) The scorner 
would be consumed (20). 7. There would be an 
overturning, and the people would be made ac- 
quainted with the law of God, and the truly 
pious would be comforted (16-19). Those who 
had erred would be rcfurmed, and would come 
to the true knowledge of God (22-21). 


O 1to Ariel, to Ariel, ? the city 
where *David dwelt! add ye 
year to year; let them $kill sacri- 


fices, 
lor, O Artel, lLe., the tion of God. 
3 or, of the city. a 2£am.5.9. 3 cut of the heads, 


to denote a hero is common in Arabic 
(see Bochart, Hteroz., i. 3.1). If this 
be the sense in which it is used here, 
then it is applicd to Jerusalem under 
the image of a hero, and particularly as 
the place which was distinguished under 
David as the capital of a kingdom that 
was so celebrated for its triumphs in 
war. The word ‘Ariel’ is, however, 
used in another sense in the Scriptures, 
to denote an altar (Ezek. xliii. 15, 16), 
where in the Ieb. the word is Ariel. 
This name is given to the altar, Bochart 
supposes (Hieroz., i. 3. 1), because the 
altar of burnt-offering devours as it 
were the sacrifices as a lion devours its 
prey. Gesenius, however, has sugyested 
another reason why the word is given to 
the altar, since he says that the word 
"<x is the same as one used in Arabic 
to denote a fire-hearth, and that the 
altar was so called because it was the 
place of perpetual burnt-offering. The 
name Arte, is, doubtless, given in 
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2 Yet I will distress Ariel, and 
there shall be heaviness and sor-! 


Ezekicl to an altar; and it may be 
given here to Jerusalem because it was | 
the place of the altar, or of the public 
worship of God. ‘Ihe Chaldee renders 
it, ‘Wo to the altar, the altar which 
was constructed in the city where David 
dwelt.’ It seems to me that this view 
better suits the connection, and particu- 
larly ver. 2 (see Note), than to suppose 
that the name is given to Jerusalem 
because it was like a lion. If this be 
the truc interpretation, then it is so 
called because Jerusalem was the place 
of the burnt-offering, or of the public 
worship of God; the place where the 
fire, as on a hearth, continually burned 
on the altar. 9 Zhe city where David 
dwelt. David took the hill of Zion from 
the Jebusites, and made it the capital 
of his kingdom (2 Sam. v. 6-9). Lowth 
renders this, ‘The city which David 
besieged.’ So the LXX. ’Emodtunes ; 
and so the Vulgate, Kapugnavit. ‘The 
word 2t) properly means to éencanip, 
to pitch one’s tent (Gen. xxvi. 17), to 
station one’s sclf. It is also used in the 
sense of encamping against any one, 
that is, to make war upon or to attack 
(see ver. 3, and Ps. xxvii. 3; 2 Sam. 
xii. 28); and Jcrome and others have 
supposed that it has this meaning here 
in accordance with the interpretation of 
the LXX. and the Vulgate. But the 
more correct idea is probably that in 
our translation, that David pitched his 
tent there ; that is, that he made it his 
dwelling-place. {[ Add ye year to year. 
That is, ‘go on year after year, suffer 
one year to glide on after another in 
the course which you are pursuing.’ 
‘This seems to be used ironically, and to 
denote that they were going on one year 
after another in the obgervance of the 
feasts; walking the round of external 
ceremonies as if the fact that David had 
dwelt there, and that that was the place 
of the great altar of worship, constituted 
perfect security. Onc of the sins saa 
on them in this chapter was formality 
and heartlessness in their devotions (ver. 
13), and this seems to be referred to 
here. QJ Let them kill sacrifices. Marg. 
‘Cut off the heads.’ The word here 
rendered ‘kill’ (#32) may mean to 
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row: and it shall be unto me as 
Ariel, 

smite ; to hew ; to cut down (Isa. x. 34; 
Job xix. 26). But it has also another 
signification which better accords with 
this place. It denotes to make a circle, 
to revolve; to go round a place (Josh. 
vi. 3, 11); to surround (1 Kings vii. 24; 
2 Kings vi. 14; Ps. xvii. 9; xxii. 17; 
Ixxxvili. 18). The word rendered ‘sa- 
crifices’ (2°39) may mean a sacrifice 
(Ex. xxiii. 18; Ps. exviii. 27; Mal. ii- 
3), but it more commonly and _ pro- 
perly denotes feasts or festivals (Ex. x. 
9; xii. 14; Lev. xxiii. 39; Deut. xvi. 
10, 16; 1 Kings viii. 2, 65; 2 Chron. 
vil. 8, 9; Neh. viii. 14; Ifos. ii. 11, 13). 
Ilere the sense is, ‘let the festivals go 
round ;’ that is, let them revolve as it 
were in 2 perpetual, unmeaning circle, 
until the judgments due to such heart- 
less service shall come upon you. The 
whole address is evidently ironical, and 
desiened to denote that all their service 
was an unvarying repctition of heartless 
forms. 

2. Yet J will distress Ariel. The 
reference here is doubtless to the siege 
which God says (ver. 3) he would brin 
upon the guilty and formal city. {| did 
there shall be heaviness and sorrow. 
This was truc of the city in the siege 
of Sennacherib, to which this probably 
refers. ‘Though the city was delivered 
in a sudden and remarkable manner 
(see Note on ver. 7, 8), yet it was also 
true that it was reduced to great dis- 
tress (see ch. xxxvi., xxxvii.) { And 
it shall be unto me as Ariel. This 
phrase shows that in ver. 1 Jerusalem 
is called ‘ Ariel,’ because it contained 
the great altar, and was the place of 
sacrifice. ‘The word Ariel here is to be 
understood in the sense of ¢he hearth of 
the great altar; and the meaning is, ‘ 1] 
will indeed make Jerusalem like the 
great altar ; I will make it the burning 
place of wrath where my enemies shall 
be consumed as if they were on the altar 
of burnt sacrifice.’ Thus in ch. xxx. 9, 
it is said of Jzuovau that his ‘ fire is in 
Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem.’ 
This is a strong expression, denoting the 
ealamity that was approaching; and 
though the main reference in this whole 
passage is to the distress that would 
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3 And I will camp against thee 
round about, and will lay siege 
against? thee with a mount, and I 
will raise forts against thee. 

4 And thou shalt be brought 
down, ® and shalt speak out of the 

round, and thy specch shall be 
ow out of the dust, and thy voice 


shall be as of one that bath a fa- 
@2Ki25.1,6¢e. %La.1.9. 1 peep, or, chirp. 


come upon them in the invasion of Sen- 


nacherib, yet there is no impropriety 
in supposing that there was presented 
to the mind of the prophet in vision the 
image of the total ruin that would come 
yet upon the city by the Chaldcans— 
when the temple, the palaces, and the 
dwellings of the magnificent city of 
David would be in flames, and like a 
vast blazing altar consuining that which 
was laid upon ii. 

8 And I will camp against thee. 
That is, I will cause an army to pitch 
their tents there fora siege. God re- 
gards the armies which he would employ 


as under his control, and speaks of them |; 


as if he would do it himself (see Note 
on ch. x. 5), QJ Round about (8"92). 
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miliar spirit, out of the ground, 
and thy speech shall } whisper out 
of the dust. 

5 Morcover the multitude of thy 
strangers shall be like small dust, 
and the multitude of the terrible 
ones shall be as chaff ¢ that passeth 
away: yea, it shall be at an instant 


suddenly.¢ 


¢ Job31.18. @ 1 Th.5.3, 


tion, from 3%. to place, to station. The 
word in this furm occurs nowhere else in 
the Seriptures, but the word 23°2 occurs 
in 1 Sam. xiii. 23; xiv. 1, 4; 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 14, in the sense of a military post, 
or garrison. {| J will rise forts, That 
is, ramparts, such as were usually thrown 
up against a besieged city, meaning 
that it should be subjected to the re- 
gular process of a siege. The LXX. 
read, Tvgyous—‘ Towers ;’ and so also 
{two ASS. by changing the letter 5 into 
i". But there is no necessity for alter- 
‘ing the Ilebrew text. Lowth prefers 
‘the reading of the LXX. 
4. And shalt speak out of the ground 
The sense 
here is, that Jerusalem, that had been 


: - 
: (see Note on cli. vill. 19). 


As in a circle; that is, he would cn-: accustomed to pride itself on its strength 
compass or encircle the city. The word ' would be greatly humbled and subdued. 
here used (747) in ch, xxii, 18, means | It loud and lofty tone would be changed. 
ilo andthe sna tha the amy af tanta se epee ts 

» ’ . * Or fear a aiar rom 

of the besiegcrs would encompass the’ dust, 6 srl! awa ae. ike ihe 
city. A similar form of expression occurs | pretended conversers with the dead. 
in oe “ J a in Luke agrees G And thy speech shall whisper out of 

For the days shall come upon thee,! she dust. Marg. ‘ Peep,’ or ‘ Chirp,’ (sce 


that thine enemies shall! cast a trench 
(xaéeaxa—a rampart, a mound) about 
thee (gor against thee), and compass thee 
round (wtgixuxaAasouai os, encirele thee).’ 
So also Luke xxi. 20. The LXX. ren- 
der this, ‘I will encompass thee as 
David did ;’ evidently reading it as if 
it were M3; and Lowth observes that 
two MSS. thus read it, and he himself 
adopts it. But the authority for cor- 
recting the Hebrew text in this way is 
not sufficient, nor is it necessary. ‘The 
idea in the present reading is a clear 
one, and evidently means that the ar- 
mies of Sennacherib would encompass 
the city. § With amount. A rampart; 
a fortification. Or, rather, perhaps, the 
word 33 means a post, a military sta- 


| Note on ch. viii. 19). 

5. Moreover. ‘These verses (5, 7, 8) 
_contain a beautiful description of the 
; destruction of the army of Sennachcerib. 

Though they had Jaid the plan of a re- 
gular siege ; though the city, in itself, 
would not be able to hold out against 
them, and all was alarm and conscious 
imbecility within ; yet in an instant the 
siege would be raised, and the advanc- 
ing hosts cf the Assyrians would all be 
gone. § The multitude of thy strangers. 
The multitude of the strangers that 
shall besiege thee ; called ‘¢hy strangers,’ 
because they besieged, or oppressed thice, 
The word ‘ strangers ’ here, as elsewhere, 
‘means foreigners (see Note on ch. i. 7; 
comp. ch. ii. 6; v.17; xiv. 1; xxv. 2, 5s 
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G Thou ¢shalt be visited of the 
Lorp of hosts with thunder, and 
with earthquake, and great noise, 
with storm and tempest, and the 
flame of devouring fire. 

7 And the multitude of all the 
nations that ficht against Ariel, 
even all that fight against her and 
her munition, and that distress her, 
shall be as a dream ‘of a night 
vision. 

xxix. 5;]s.10). J Shall be like small 
dust. Light, fine dust that is easily 
dissipated by the wind. {J Of the terrible 
ones. Of the invading, besieging army, 
that is so much the object of dread. 
q As chaff that passcth away (see Note 
on ch. xvii. 18). This image of chaff 
driven before the wind, to denote the 
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8 It shall even be as when an 
hungry man dreameth, and, be. 
hold, he eateth ; but he awaketh, 
and his soul is empty: or when a 
thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, 
he drinketh ; but he awaketh, and 
behold, he és faint, and his soul hath 
appetite : so shall the multitude of 
all the nations be that fight against 
mount Zion. 

@ ch.30.30, 


God (see ch. ix. 5; xxvi. 11). (| And 
the flame of devouring fire. Lightning, 
that seems to devour, or that suddenly 
consumes. 

7. And the multitude of all the 
nations. The Assyrians, and their al- 
lied hosts. QJ And her munition. Her 
fortresses, castles, places of strength 


6 ch.42.21,12, ¢ ch.37.36. 


sudden and entire discomfiture of ene-| (2 Sam. v. 7; Eccl. ix. 14; Ezek. xix. 
mies, is common in the Scriptures (sce; 9). {] Shall be as a dream of a night 
Job xxi. 18; Ps. i. 4; xxxv. 5; Ilos.| vision. In a dream we seem to sec the 
xiii. 13). J Yea, it shall be at an in-; objects of which we think as really as 


stant suddenly. ‘The forces of Senna-; 
cherib were destroyed in a single night 
by the angel of the Lord (Isa. xxxvii. 
36; Notes on ch. x. 12, 28-34), and the 
siege of Jerusalem was of course imme-. 
diately raised. 
6. Thow shalt be visited. This is an 
address to the mighty army of the As-, 
syrian. Such transitions are not un- 
common in the writings of Isaiah. His. 
cye seems to have been directed in vision | 
to the hosts of Sennacherib, and to their 
sudden dispersion and destruction (ver. 
5), and by a sudden, but not unnatural 
transition, he turns and addresses the 


when awake, and hence they are called 
visions, and visions of the night (Gen. 
xlvi. 2; Job iv. 13; vii. 14; Dan. ii. 28; 
iv. 5; vii. 1, 7, 18, 15). The specific 
idea here is not that of the suddenness 


; with which objects scen in a dream 


appear and then yanish, but it is that 
which occurs in ver. &, of one who 
dreams of eating and drinking, but who 
awakes, and is hungry and thirsty still. 
So it was with the Assyrian. He had 
set his heart on the wealth of Jerusa- 
lem. He had earnestly desired to pos- 
sess that city—as a hungry man desires 
to satisfy the cravings of his appetite. 
But it would be like the vision of the 


this manner. 
earthquakes, and lightning, is an im- 
pressive representation of sudden and 
The 
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9 Stay yourselves, and wonder ; 
ery! ye out, and cry: they are 
1 or, take your pleasure and riot. 


classic writers; and this, says Lowth, 
may, for beauty and ingenuity, fairly 
come in competition with one of the 
most elegant of Virgil (greatly im- 
proved from Homer, Jiiad xxii. 119), 
where he has applied to a different pur- 
pose, but not so happily, the same 
image of the ineffectual workings of 
the imagination in a dream: 

Ac veluti in sommis oculos ubi Janguida pressit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus eegri 
Succidimus; non lingua valet, non corpore note 


Sufficiunt vires ; nec, vox, nec verba scquuntur. 
finiad xit. 908. 


And as when slumber seals the closing sight, 
The sick wild fancy labours in the night, 
Some dreadful visionary foe we shun, 
With airy strides, but strive in vain to run; 
In vain our baifled limbs their powers essay, 
We faint, we struggle, sink, and fall away; 
Drained of our strenyzth we neither fight nor fly, 
And on the tongue the struggling accents die. 
ile. 
See also Lucretius (iv. 10-19), who also 
expresses the same image as Isaiah. 
As the simile of the prophet is drawn 
from nature, an extract which describes 
the actual occurrence of such a circum- 
stance will beagreeable. ‘The scarcity 
of water,’ says Park, ‘was greater here 
at Bubaker than at Benown. Day 
and night the wells were crowded with 
cattle Jowing, and fighting with each 
other to come at the trough. Exces- 
sive thirst made many of them furious ; 
others being too weak to contend for 


than myself. 1 begged water from the 
negro slaves that attended the camp, 
but with very indifferent success ; for 
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drunken, ¢ but not with wine ; they 
stagger, but not with strong drink. 
a ch,51.2), 


Jand; there, as I wandered along the 
verdant bank, I surveyed the clear 
stream with transport, and hastened to 
swallow the delightful draught; but 
alas! disappointment awakened me, 
and I found myself a lonely captive, 
perishing of thirst amid the wilds of 
Africa.’—( Travels in Africa). 
9. Stay yourselves. Thus far the 
prophet had given a description of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, and 
of his sudden overthrow. He now 
turns to the Jews, and reproves their 
stupidity, formality, and hypocrisy ; 
and the remainder of the chapter is 
occupied with a statement of the pre- 
valence of these sins, of the judgments 
that must follow, and of the fact that 
there should yet be an extensive re- 
‘formation, and turning to the Lord. 
| The word rendered ‘stay yoursclves’ 

“miam2net) means properly to linger, 
i tarry, delay (Gen. xix. 16; xliii. 10; 
| 2 Sam. xv. 28), Here it seems to de- 
note that state of mind in which any 
one is fixed in astonishment ; in which 
one stops, and stares at some strange 
and unexpected occurrence. ‘The ob- 
ject of amazement which the prophet 
supposes would excite astonishment, was 
the stupidity, dulness, and hypocrisy 
of a people who had been so signally 
favoured (comp. Hab. i. 5). (| Cry ye 
out, and cry. There is in the original 
here a paronomasia which cannot bo 
conveyed in a translation. The word 


is applied to the eyes (Isa. vi. 10), to 
denote blindness, as if they were over- 
spread with something by reason of 


though I let no opportunity slip, and; which they could not see. ere it prob- 
was very urgent in my solicitations ably means, ‘be ye dazzled and blinded,’ 
both to the Moors and to the negroes, that is, ye be astonished, as in the for- 
L was but il] supplied, and frequently ; mer part of the verse. ‘The idea seems 
passed the night in the situation of ! to be that of some object of sudden 
Tantalus. No sooncr had I shut my ‘astonishment that dims the sight, and 
eyes, than fancy would convey me to| takes away all the powers of vision. 
the streams and rivers of my native! The word is used in the same sense in 
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10 For «the Lorp hath poured | to one that is Iearned, saying, Read 


out upon you the spirit of deep 
sleep, and hath closed your eyes ; 
the prophets and your rulers the 
scers 4 hath he covered. 

11 And the vision of all is become 
unto you as the words of a 2 book 
that is sealed, “which men deliver 

@ fo.11.8, 1 heads. 5 18a.9.0, 


i — 


ch. xxxii. 3; comp. ch. xxxv. 6; xii. 
19. Probably the idea here would be 
well expressed by our word stare, ‘stare 
and look with a stupid surprise ;’ de- 
noting the attitude and condition of a 
man who is amazed at some remarkable 
and unlooked for spectacle.  Zhey 
ave drunken, but not with wine. The 
people of Jerusalem. They reel and 
stagger, but the cause is not that they 
are drunken with wine. It is a moral 
and spiritual intoxication and reeling. 
They err in their doctrines and prac- 
tice ; and it is with them as it is with 
a drunken man that secs nothing clearly 
or correctly, and cannot walk steadily. 
They have perverted all doctrines ; they 
err in their views of God and his truth, 
and they are irregular and corrupt in 
their conduct. 

10. For the Lory hath poured out 
upon you. ‘The word rendered ‘hath 
poured out’ (753) is usually referred 
to the act of pouring out a libation, or 
drink-offering in worship (Ex. xxx. 9; 
Hos. ix. 4; Isa. xxx. 1). Here it means 
that Jznovan had, as it were, drenched 
them (LXX. wtsxéeixs) with a spirit of 
stupefaction. ‘This is traced to God in 
accordance with the usual custom in 
the Bible, by which his providential 
agency is recognized in all events (sce 
Notes on ch. vi. 9,10). Compare Notes 
on Rom. xi. 8), where this passage is 
quoted from the LXX., and is applied 
to the Jews in the time of the apostle 
Paul. { Zhe spirit of deep sleep. 
The word rendered ‘ deep sleep,’ is the 
same as is used in Gen. ii. 21, to denote 
the slecp that God brought on Adam ; 
and in Gen. xv. 12, to denote the deep 
sleep that fell on Abraham, and when 
a horror of great darkness fell upon 
him ; and in 1 Sam. xxvi. 12, to denote 
the deep sleep that came upon Saul 
when David approached and took away 


this, I pray thee: and he saith, I 
cannot ; for it és sealed. 

12 And the book is delivered to 
him that is not learned, saying, 
Read this, I pray thee: and he 
saith, I am not learned. 

13 Wherefore the Lord said, 


3 or, tctter, c Da,13.4,9; fe 5.1-9, 


the spear and the cruise of water from 
his bolster. Here it means spiritual 
sluggishness, inactivity, stupidity, that 
prevailed everywhere among the people 
in regard to the things of religion. 
{ Zhe seers. Those that see visions, 
another name for the a es (sce 
Note on ch. i. 1). ( Hath he covered. 
That is, he has covered their eyes; or 
they are all blind. 

ll. And the vision of all. The 
vision of all the prophets; that is, all 
the revelations which God has made to 
you (see Note on ch. i. 1). The pro- 
phet refers not only to his own com- 
munications, but to those of his con- 
temporarics, and of all who had gone 
before him. The sense is, that although 
they had the communications which 
God had made to them, yet they did 
not understand them. They were as 
ignorant of their true nature as a man 
who can read is of the contents of a Jet- 
ter that is sealed up, or as a man wha 
cannot read is of the contents of a book 
that is handed tohim. J As the words 
of abook. Marg. ‘Letter.’ The word 
“22 may mean either. It properly 
means anything which is wrtticn (Deut. 
xxiv. i. 3; Jer. xxxii. 11; Dan. i. 4), 
but is commonly applied to a book 
(Ex. xvii. 14; Josh. i. 8; viii. 84; Ps. 
xl. 8). §J That is sealed (see Note on 
ch. viii, 16). 

12. And the book is delivered, &e. 
That is, they are just as ignorant of the 
true nature and meaning of the revela- 
tions of God as a man is of the contents 
of a book who is utterly unable to read. 

13. Wherefore the Lord said. This 
verse, with the following, is designed to 
denounce the Divine judgment on their 
formality of worship. ‘They kept up 
the forms of religion, but they withheld. 
the affections of their hearts from God ; 
and he, therefore, says that he will pro- 
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Forasmuch as this people draw 
near me with their mouth, ¢and 
with their lips do honour me, but 
have removed their heart far from 
me, and their fear toward me is 
taught by the precept of men: 

14 Therefore, behold, 1 will 
proceed! to do a marvellous “work 
among this people, even a marvel- 
lous work and a wonder: for ¢the 
wisdom of their wise men shall 


@ Fz¢.33.51; Mat.13.6-9, 6 Co).2.22, l add. 
¢ Hab.1.5. @ Jer.49.7; Ob.8; 1 Co.1.19. 


ceed to inflict on them exemplary and 
deserved punishment. 4] Z/is people 
draw nearme. ‘That is, in the temple, 
and in the forms of external devotion. 
{| And with their lips do honour me. 
They professedly celebrate my praise, 
and acknowledge me in the forms of 
devotion. { But have removed their 
heart. Ilave withheld the affections 
of their hearts. {] And their fear to- 
ward me. ‘The worship of God is often 
represented as fear (Job xxviii. 28; 
Ps, xix. 9; xxxiv. 11; Prov. i.7). 4 Js 
taught by the precept of men. That 
is, their views, instead of having been 
derived from the Scriptures, were drawn 
from the doctrines of men. Our Saviour 
referred to this passage, and applied it 
to the hypocrites of his own time (Matt. 
xv. 8, 9). The latter part of it is, 
however, not quoted literally from the 
Hebrew, nor from the LXX., but re- 
tains the sense: ‘ But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.’ He quoted 
it as strikingly descriptive of the peo- 
ple when he lived, not as saying that 
Isaiah referred directly to his times. 

14. f will proceed to do. Heb. ‘I 
will add to do;’ that is, I will do it. 
{ For the wisdom of their wise men 
shall perish. I will bring calamity 
upon them which shall batile all the 
skill and wisdom of their wise men. 
{ Shall be hid. That is, shall not ap- 
pear; shall vanish. It shall not be 
sufficient to prevent the calamities that 
shall come upon the nation. 

15. Wo unto them that seck deep, &e. 
That is, who attempt to conceal their 
yeal intentions under a plausible exte- 
rior, and correct outward deportment. 
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perish, and the understanding of 
their prudent men shall be hid. 

15 Wo unto them that seek decp 
to hide ¢their counsel from the 
Lonrp, and their works are in the 
dark, and they say, Who /secth 
us ? and who knoweth us ? 

16 Surely your turning of things 
upside down shall be esteemed as 
the potter’s clay: for #shall the 
work say of him that made it, le 


6 P4.139.7,8c.; ch.30.1. S Ps.94.7, 
9 ch.45.¥; Ro.9.20, 


This is most strikingly descriptive of 
the character of a hypocrite who secks 
to conceal his plans and his purposes 
from the eyes of men and of God. 
His external conduct is fair ; his obser- 
vance of the duties of religion exem- 
plary ; his attendance on the means of 
grace and the worship of God regular ; 
his professions loud and constant, but 
the whole design is to conceal his real 
sentiments, and to accomplish some 
sinister and wicked purpose by it. 
{ from the Lorp. This proves that 
the design of the hypocrite is not al- 
ways to attempt to deceive his fellow- 
men, but that he also aims to deceive 
God. 

16. Surely your turning of things 
upside down. Your perversion of all 
things. They had no just views of 
truth. ‘They deemed mere formality 
to be all that was required. ‘They at- 
tempted to conceal their plans even 
from Jenova; and everything in the 
opinions and practice of the nation had 
become perverted and erroneous. ‘There 
has been much diversity in rendering 
this phrase. Luther renders it, ‘O 
how perverse ye are.’ Lowth renders 
it, 

‘Perverse as ye are! shall the potter be esteemed 
as the clay f’ 
Rosenmiiller also accords with this in- 
terpretation, and renders it, ‘O your 
perversity,’ dc. The sense of the pas- 
sage seems to be this: ‘ Your changing 
of things is just as absurd as it would 
be for the thing formed to say to him 
that formed it, why hast thou made me 
thus? It is as absurd for you to find 
fault with the government of God as it 
would be for the clay to complain of 
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made me not? or shall the thing! 
framed say of him that framed it, | 
He had no understanding ? 

17 Is it not yet a very little while, | 


want of skill in the potter. You com- 
plain of God's laws, and worship lim 
according to the commandments of 
men. You complain of his require- 
ments, and offer to him the service of 
the mouth and the lip, and withhold 
the heart. You suppose that God docs 
not see you, and do your deeds in dark- 
ness. All this supposes that God is 
destitute of wisdom, and cannot sce 
what is done, and it is just as absurd as | 
it would be in the clay to complain that ! 
the potter who fashions it has no under- | 
standing.’ J Shall be esteemed, &e. | 
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and Lebanon shall be turned ¢ into 
a fruitful field, and the fruitful field 
shall be esteemed as a forest ? 


@ ch.32.15; Bfat.19.30, 


of Isaiah the whole chain of Lebanon 


was uncultivated, as the word is evi- 
dently here used in opposition to a 
fruitful field (see Note on ch. ii. 13). 
The word which is rendered ‘ fruitful 
field ’ (d9>2, carmel) properly denotes 
a fruitful field, ov a finely cultivated 
country (see Isa. x. 18). It is also 
applied to a celebrated mountain or 
promontory on the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the southern boundary of the tribe 
of Asher. It runs north-west of the 
plain of Esdraelon, and ends in a 
promontory or cape, and forms the 


The diteral translation of this passage’ pay of Acco. The mountain or pro- 
would be, * Your perverseness is as if the; montory is about 1500 feet high; and 
potter should be esteemed as the clay;’! abounds in caves or grottoes, aad sa 
that is, as if he was no more qualitied ' celebrated as being the residence of the 


to form anything than the clay itself. ! 
q For shall the work, &c. This pas-: 
sage is quoted by the apostle Paul 
(Rom. ix. 20, 21) to show the right. 
which God has to do with his creatures | 
as shall seem good in his sight, and the 
impropriety of complaining of his dis- ' 
tinguishing mercy in choosing to life; 
those whom he pleases. ‘The sense of 
the passage is, that it would be absurd 
for that which is made to complain of 
the maker as having no intelligence, 
and no right to make it as he does. It 
would be absurd in the piece of pottery 
to complain of the potter as if he had 
no skill; and it is equally absurd in a 
man to complain of God, or to regard 
him as destitute of wisdom. 

17. 1s tt not yel avery little while. 
The idea here is, ‘you have greatly 
perverted things in Jerusalem. The 
time is at hand when there shall be 
other overturnings—when the wicked 
shall be cut off, and when there shall 
be poured out upon the nation such 
judgments that the deaf shall hear, and 
the blind see, and when those who have 
erred in spirit shall come to under- 
standing’ (ver. 18-24). {| And Lebanon 
shall be turned into a fruitful field. 
This is evidently a proverbial expres- | 
sion, denoting any great revolution of ; 
things. It is probable that in the times ' 


prophets Elijah and Elisha (see 1 Kings 
xvili, 19, 42; 2 Kings ii. 25; iv. 26; 
xix. 23; comp. Note on Isa. xxxy. 2). 
More than a thousand caves are said to 
exist on the west side of the mountain, 
which it is said were formerly inhabited 
by monks. But the word here is to be 
taker, doubtless, as it is in our trans- 
Jation, as denoting a well-cultivated 
country. Lebanon, that is now barren 
and uncultivated, shall soon become a 
fertile and productive field. ‘That is, 
there shall be changes among the Jews 
that shall be as great as if Lebanon 
should become an extensively cultivated 
region, abounding in fruits, and vines, 
and harvests. ‘The idea is this: ‘ The 
nation is now perverse, sinful, formal, 
and hypocritical. But the time of 
change shall come. The wicked shall 
be reformed ; the number of the pious 
shall be increased; and the pure wor- 
ship of God shall succeed this general 
formality and hypocrisy. The prophet 
does not say when this would be. Ile 
simply affirms that it would be before 
a great while—and it may, perhaps, 
be referred to the times succeeding the 
captivity (comp. ch. xxxii. 15; xxxv. 
i. 6). And the fruitful field be 
esteemed as a forest. That is, there 
shall be great changes in the nation, 
as if a well-cultivated field should be 
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18 And @in that day shall the 
deaf hear the words of the book, 
and the eyes of the blind shall see 
out of obscurity, and out of dark- 
ness, 

19 The meek 2also shall 1in- 
crease their joy in the Lorp, and 
the poor “among men shall rejoice 
in the Holy Onc of Israel. 


@ ch.35.5; Lu.7,22. 6 ch.6L.1. 
¢ Ja.2,5. 


1 add. 


allowed to Jie waste, and grow up into 


a forest. Perhaps it means that that 
which was then apparently flourishing 
would be overthrown, and the land lie 
waste. Those who were apparently in 
prosperity, would be humbled and pun- 
ished. The effect of this revolution is 
stated in the following verses. 
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20 For the terrible one is brought 
to nought, ¢and the scorner is con- 
sumed, and all that watch ¢ for ini- 
quity are cut off ; 

21 That make a man an offender 
for a word, and flay a snare for 
him that reproveth in the gate, and 
turn aside the just for a thing of 


nought. 
@ ch,51.18; Re.12.10. © Pa.64,6; Jer.20.10, 
JS Ames 5.10,12, 


20. For the terrible one. The violent 


one (y""), the oppressor, who had ex- 
ercised cruelty over them. This, I 
suppose, refers to the haughty among 
the Jews themselves; to those who 
held offices of power, and who abused 
them to oppress the poor and needy. 
{ And the scorner (see ch. xxviii. 14, 


18. Shall the deaf hear the words : 22). Is consumed. Shall be entirely 
of the book. They who now have the! destroyed. § And all that watch for 


law and do not understand it, the peo- 
ple who seem to be deaf to all that 
God says, shall hear and understand 
it. 
That is, the darkness being removed, 
they shall see clearly the truth of God, 
and discern and love its beauty. Their 
eyes are now blinded, but then they 
shall see clearly. 


19. The meek. The word ‘meek’ 
usually refers to those who are patient 
in the reception of injuries, but the 
llebrew word used- here (2°23) means 


properly the oppressed, the afflicted, 
the unhappy (Ps. ix. 13; x. 12, 17; 
Prov. iii. 34; Isa. xi. 4). It involves 
usually the idea of humility or virtuous 
suffering (comp. Ps, xxv. 9; xxxvii. 
11; Ixix. 33). Here it may denote 
the pious of the land who were op- 
pressed, and subjected to trials. J Shall 
wncreasé. Marg., as in Heb. ‘Add.’ 
It means, that they should greatl 
rejoice in the Lord. They should 
see the evidence of the fulfilment of 
his predictions ; they should see the 
oppressors punished (ver. 20, 21), 
and JzHovau coming forth to be their 
protector and defender (ver. 22-24). 
{| And the poor among men. The poor 
men; or the needy. Doubtless the idea is 
that of the pious poor; those who feared 
God, and who had been subjected to the 
trials of oppression and poverty. 


iniquity. That is, who anxiously seek 
for opportunities to commit iniquity. 
21, That make a man an offender. 


{i Shall see out of obscurity, &c.; Literally, ‘who cause a man to sin’ 


("s°ytta); that is, who hold a man to 


be guilty, or a criminal. Lowth ren- 
dere this singularly enough : 


‘Who bewildered the poor man in speaking.’ 


Grotius supposes it means, ‘ Who on 
account of the word of God, that is, 
the true prophecy, treat men as guilty 
of crime.’ Calvin supposes it means, 
‘Who bear with impatience the reproofs 
and denunciation of the prophets, and 
who endeavour to pervert and distort 
their meaning.’ Hence, he supposes, 
they proposed artful and captious ques- 
tions by which they might ensnare 
them, Others suppose that it refers to 
the fact that they led men into sin by 
their new doctrines and false views. 
The connection, however, scems to re- 


Y | quire that it should be understood of 


judicial proceedings, and the sense is 
probably correctly expressed by Noyes: 


‘Who condemned the poor man in his cause.’ 


This interpretation is also that which 
is proposed by Rosenmiiller and Gese- 
nius, According to the interpretation 
above suggested, the word rendered 
‘who ate an offender,’ means the 
same as who holds one guilty, that is, 
condemns. { A man (ox). It is 
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22 Therefore thus saith the! Jacob shall not 4now be ashamed, 
Lorp,# who redcemed Abraham, ‘neither shall his face now wax 


eoncerning the house of Jacob, ' pale. 
@ Jos, 24.3, 6 ch.5i.4. 


well known that this word stands in; be deciding the cause justly. QJ And 
contradistinction to wx, and denotes | turn aside the just. The man who has 
usually a poor man, a man in humble| a just or righteous cause. 4 For a 
life, in opposition to one who is rich or} thing of nought. Or a decision which 
of more elevated rank. This is prob- | is empty, vain (4m3), and which should 
ably the sense here, and the meaning is, | be regarded as null and void. 


that they condemned the poor man; 22, Therefore. In consequence of the 


that is, that they were partial in their |) 100. change which shall take place in 
judgments. { F hilieed word (“372). the ‘hation wie the oppressor shall be 
In a word; denoting the same as a| removed (ver, 20, 21), and when the 
cause that is tried before a court of poor and the meek shall rejoice (ver. 
 eteage So Ex. xviii. 16: ‘ When they | 19), and the ignorant shall be instructed 
ave a matier (“33 a word), they come | (yer, 18), Jacob shall not be ashamed 
unto me.’ So Ex. xviii. 22: * And it | of his descendants as he was before, nor 
shall be that every great matter (Heb.| have cause to blush in regard to his 
every great word) that they shall bring | posterity. | Who redeemed Abraham. 
unto me.’ So Ex. xxii, 8 (in the| ‘That is, who brought him out of a land 
English version 9): ‘For all manner | of idolaters, and rescued him from the 
of trespass,’ Heb. for every word of | abominations of idolatry. The word 
trespass ; 2.¢., for every suit concerning | ‘redeem,’ here (7175), properly denotes 
a breach of trust. So also Ex. XXIV. to ransom, 7.€., to redeem a captive, or 
14: ‘Tfany man have any matters to do,’| a prisoner with a price paid (Ex. xiii. 
(Heb. ‘any words,’) that is, if any one} 19. xxxiy, 20). But it is also used as 
has a law suit. | And lay a snare. To meaning to deliver in general, without 
lay a snare is to devise a plan to deceive, | reference to a price, to free in any man- 
or get into their possession; as birds} ney, to recover (2 Sam. iv. 9; 1 Kings 
are caught in snares that are concealed | ; 20; Job v. 20; Ps. Ixxi. 23). It is 
from their view. {| That reproveth.| used in this general sense here; and 
Or rather, that contended or pleaded ;| means that Jenovam had rescued Abra- 
that is, that had a cause. The word | ham from the evils of idolatry, and 


M3? means often to contend with any| made him his friend. ‘The connection, 
one; to strive; to seek to confute; to| also, would seem to imply that there 
attempt to defend or justify, as in a] was a reference to the promise which 
court of law (Job xiii. 15; xix. 5; xvi.| was made to Abraham that he should 
21; xxii, 4). It is also applied to| have a numerous posterity (see ver. 23). 
deciding a case in law, or pronouncing | QJ Jacob shall not now be ashamed. 
a decision (Isa. xi. 8, 4; Gen. xxxi. 37; | This is a poetical introduction of Jacob 
Job ix. 33). Here it means one who| as the ancestor of the Jewish people, as 
has brought a suit, or who is engaged | if the venerable patriarch were looking 
in a legal cause. {Jn the gate. Gates} upon his children. ‘Their deportment 
of cities being places of concourse, were | had been such as would suffuse a father’s 
usually resorted to for transacting busi-| cheeks with shame; henceforward in 
ness, and courts were usually held in| the reformation that would occur he 
them (Gen. xxiii. 10, 18; Deut. xvii.| would not be ashamed of them, but 
5, 8; xxi. 19; xxii. 15; xxv. 6,7; Ruth’ would look on them with approbation. 
iv. 1). The sense is, they endeavoured J Neither shall his face wax pale. The 
to pervert justice, and to bring the man j face usually becomes pale with fear ; but 
who had a cause before them, com-|this may also occur from any strong 
pletely within their power, so that they | emotion. Disappointment may produce 
might use him for their own purposes, | paleness as well as fear; and perhaps 
at the same time that they seemed to! the idea may be that the face of Jacob 
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23 But when he seeth his child- 
ren, the work ¢of mine hands, in 
the midst of him, they shall sane- 
tify my name, and sanctify the 
Holy One of Jacob, and shall fear 
the God of Israel. 

24 They %also that crred in 
spirit shall ! come to understanding, 
and they that murmured shall learn 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
ANALYSIS. 

It is probable that the prophecy in this 
chapter was delivered about the same time as 
that in the previous chapter, and on the same 
geucral occasion. It is evident that it refers to 
the time of Hezekiah, when the Jews were 
alarmed by an apprehended invasion of the king 
of Assyria. Hezekiah had revolted from the 
king of Assyria (2 Kings xviii. 7); and it is prob- 
able that many of the leaders of the Jews began 
to be alarmed at the prospect that their land 
would be invaded by him, especially as it was 
known that it was the intention of Sennacherib 
to make war on Egypt, and that he could easily 
take Judea in his way. In such circumstances 
it was natural that they should propose an alli- 
ence with the Egyptians, and seek to unite their 
forces with theirs to repel the common danger. 
Instead of looking to God, and relying ou his 
aid, they had probably entered into such an alli- 
ance, offeasive nnd defensive (ch. xxxi. 1). To 
see the impropriety of such a league, it is to Le 
remembered that God had promised to be the 
protector of his people, and that he had pro- 
hibited alliances with the surrounding nations; 
that it was a leading part of the Jewish pouicy, 


@ ch.60.2]; Eph.3.10, 61 Co.6,11. 
l know understandiny. 


should no more become pallid as if he 
had been disappointed in regard to the 
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as instituted by Moses, to keep them a distinet 
and independent people; and that special care 
had been exercised to keep them from returning 
to the customs, or depending on the aid of the 
Egyptians. This alliance had been formed un- 
questionably contrary to the solemn counsel and 
warning of Isaiah (ch. xx.), and he now reproves 
them for it, and endeavours to recall them again 
to confidence in God. 

The following is a summary of the contents 
of the chapter :—I. The prophet denounces ‘wo’ 
on them for seeking the aid of Egypt (1, 2). 
II. He assures them that Egypt would be unable 
to help them, and that the effect would be that 
they would yct be ashamed themselves of the 
alliance (3-7). ILI. The prophet is directed to 
make a solem regord that the prevailing charac- 
ter of the Jews was that of a rehellious people 
(8-11). IV. The judgment of God is denounced 
against them for forming this alliance, under the 
image of a wall that is ready to fall on then, 
and destroy them (12-14). V. The prophet 
tells them of the true way in which they may 
have peace and confidence, and that is, by putt- 
ing their trust in God, and assures them that 
God waits to become their defender (15-18). 
VI. God would yet bless them. The people would 
see the vanity of their reliance on Egypt, and 
would turn unto God, and their turning to him 
would be attended with most rich and valuable 
blessings. These blessings are described in 
highly figurative and beautiful language (19-26) 
VII. Jexovan would show himself the protec- 
tor of his people; and would, in a signal and 
sudden manner, overthrow and destroy the 
Assyrian, and deliver his people (27-83). The 
scope, therefore, of the chapter is to lead them to 
look away from Egypt, and to put confidence in 
God, at whose hand they were about to experi- 
ence so signal a deliverance from the much 
dreaded inyasion of Sennaclicril. 


the midst of him. In the midst of his 
people. The name Jacob is often em- 


hopes which he had cherished of his | ployed to denote all his posterity, or the 


sons. 

23. But when he secth his children. 
The sense is, ‘ he shall not be ashamed 
of his sons, for he shall see them hence- 
forward walking in the ways of piety 
and virtue.’ ¥ The work of my hands. 
That is, this change. (ver. 17-19) by 
which the nation will be reformed, will 
be pee by the agency of God him- 
self. The sentiment is in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Scriptures 
everywhere, that men are recovered 
from sin by the agency of God alone 
‘comp. Isa. Ix. 21; Eph. ii. 10). (in 


whole nation of the Jews. 

24. They also that erred in spirit 
(see ver. 9,10). ¥ Shall learn doctrine. 
When this would occur the prophet 
does not state. It may be intended to 
denote the times of Ilezekiah ; or the 
times subsequent to the captivity; or 
possibly it may refer to the times under 
the Messiah. All that the prophet 
teaches is, that at some future period 
in the history of the Jews, there would 
be such a reform that they should be 
regarded as the worthy descendants of 
the pious patriarch Jacob. 
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O ¢to the rebellious children, | mouth ; to strengthen themselves 


saith the Lorp, that take 
counsel, but not of me; and that 
cover with a covering, but not of 


in the strength of Pharaoh, and to 
trust in the shadow of Egypt! 
3 Therefore shall the strength 


my Spirit, that they may add ‘sin, of Pharaoh be your shame, and 


to sin: 

2 That ¢walk to go down into 

Eevpt, and have not asked at my 
@ De.29.19, b.29.15. ¢lo.2.5. dd ch.3l.1. 
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the trust in the shadow of Kgypt 
your confusion. 

4 For his princes were at Zoan, 
and his ambassadors came to Hanes. 


‘or compact. { But not of my Spirit. 


1. Wo (see Note on ch. xviii. 1). {| Zo; It was not such as was suggested by his 


the rebellious children. To those whom 
he had nourished as children, and who 
had rebelled against him (see Note on 
ch. i. 23). J That take counsel, but not 
of me. They look to Egypt, and de- 
pend on a human arm. { And that 
cover with a covering. The idea here, 
according to our translation, is, that 
they seck protection or a covering from 
the impending calamity. Lowth ren- 
ders this, ‘ Who ratify covenants ;’ sup- 
posing that the reference is to the fact 
that in ancient times compacts were 
formed by offering sacrifices, and by 
pouring out libations. The Hebrew, 
according to Lowth, means, ‘who pour 
out a libation.’ So the LXX. render it, 
Lurvfyxas—‘ And thou hast made cove- 
nants.’ The Syriac renders it, ‘Who 
pour out libations.’ The Ilebrew word 
Oo (ndésékh) properly conveys the idea 
of pouring out, and is applied—(1) to 
the act of pouring out wine as a drink 
offering, or as a libation to God (Gen. 
xxxv. 14; Ex. xxx. 9; 1 Chron. xi. 18; 
IIos. ix. 4); (2) to the act of pouring 
out oil, that is, to anointing kings and 
rulers (Ps. ii. 6; Dan. xi. 8); (3) to the 
act of pouring out melted metals, that 
is, to cast them (Isa. xl, 19; xliv. 10). 
The word also may have a meanin 
kindred to ap (sakhakh), and denote 


to cover, as in Isa. xxv. 7. Various de- 


&| ch. xx. 5). 


Spirit, and not such as he would approve. 
| That they may add sin to sin. They 
add to the sin of rebellion against God 
that of forming an alliance. Sins do 
not usually stand alone. When one is 
committed, it is often necessary to com- 
mit others in order to carry out and 
complete the plan which that contem- 
plated. 

2. That walk to go down to Egypt. 
Heb. ‘ Going in the descent to Egypt.’ 
That is, they do it by their ambassadors 
(ver. 4). The journey to Egypt from 
Palestine is always represented as going 
down (Gen. xii. 10; xlii. 3; xliii. 15; 
Num. xx. 15; Deut. x. 22). J To 
strengthen themselves in the strength o 
Pharaoh. To form an alliance wit 
Pharaoh, that thus they might be able 
to repel the threatened invasion. Pha- 
raoh was the general name of the kings 
of Egypt, in the same manner as Cesar 
was the common name of the emperors 
of Rome. {| Zo trust in the shadow of 
Egypt. A ‘shadow’ (dg) is an emblem 


of protection and defence, as a shade is 
a protection from the burning rays of 
the sun (see Note on ch. iv. 6). 


3. Therefore shall the strength of 
Pharaoh be your shame (see Note on 
q Your confusion. Heb. 
‘For reproach.’ It would either occur 
that the Egyptians world not enter into 


rivatives from the word are rendered! an alliance; or that if they did, they 


‘to cover withal’ (Num. iv. 7); ‘the 
covering ’ (Isa. xxviii. 20); ‘the web,’ 
that is, that which is woven for a cover- 
ing (Judg. xvi. 13, 14), The idea, how- 


ever, which best suits the connection: verse seems to be this. 
by | stating the fact that the Jews would be 


here is probably that suggested 
Lowth, in accordance with the LXX., 
and the Syriac, and adopted by Rosen- 
miiller, Gesenius, and others, to make a 
libation ; that is, to ratify a covenant, 


could not defend them, and in either 
case it would be the source of deep 
regret and shame. 

4. For his princes. The sense of this 
The prophet is 


ashamed of their attempted alliance 
with Egypt. In this verse, and the 
following, he states the manner in which 
they would be made sensible of their 
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5 They were all ashamed? of 
a people thaé could not profit them, 
nor be an help nor profit, but a 
shame, and also a reproach. 

6 The burden of the beasts of | 
the south: into the land of trouble 

a Jer.2.°6. 


Oe ee —— 


folly in secking this alliance. Ile there- 
fore enumerates several circumstances in 
regard to the manner in which the 
alliance had been sought, and the dis- 
appointment that would follow after all 
their vain confidence. He therefore 
states (ver. 4), that the Jews had em- 
ployed persons of the highest respect- ; 
ability and honour, even princes, to: 
secure the alliance ; that they had gone | 
to Egypt with much difficulty—through 
a land where lions, and vipers, and fiery | 
serpents abounded; that they had at 
much hazard taken their treasures down ; 
to Egypt in order to secure the alliance 
(ver. 5, 6), and that after all, the 
Egyptians could not aid them. The 
phrase ¢ his princes,’ refers to the princes | 
of Judah, the ambassadors that the Jews 
sent forth, and the idea is, that they 
regarded the alliance as of so much 
importance that they had employed 
their most honourable men—even their 
princes—to secure it. J Were at Zoan. 
Had come to Zoan, or were there on 
the business of their embassy. On the 
situation of Zoan, see Notes on ch, xix.’ 
11, 18. Tt was the residence of the! 
kings in Lower Egypt, and would be 
the place to which the ambassadors 
would naturally resort to negotiate an 
alliance. | Came to Hanes. Respecting 
the situation of this place there has been 
much diversity of opinion among inter- 
preters. The Chaldee renders it by the 
more full word Tahpanhes ; and Grotius 
supposes that the word is contracted 
from Tahpanhes (Jer. xliii. 7, 8), and 
that the name was sometimes abbre- 
viated and written 0:13 (Hanes). Vi- 
tringa supposes that it was Anusis, situ- 
ated in the Delta of the Nile, and the 
residence of the king of the same name. 
Herodotus (ii. 137) mentions a city of 
that name,” Asugig. Anusis was a king 
of Egypt before the irruption of the 
Ethiopians, and it was not uncommon 
for a king to give his own name toa. 
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and anguish, from whence come 
the young and old lion, the viper 
and fiery flying serpent, they will 
earry their riches upon the shoulders 
of young asses, and their treasures 
upon the bunches of camels, to a 
people that shall not profit them. 


ne ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


city. Probably Anusis is the city in- 


tended here ; and the sense is, that they 
had come to the royal residence for the 

urpose of negotiating an alliance. It 
is known that in the time of Jeremiah 
(588 years before Christ) Takpanhes 
was the capital of the nation (see Jer. 
xliii, 9). 

5. They were allashamed. That is, 
all the legates or ambassadors. When 
they came into Egypt, they found them 
either unwilling to enter into an alli- 
ance, or unable to render them any aid, 
and they were ashamed that they had 
sought their assistance rather than de- 
pend on God (comp. Jer. ii. 36). 


6. The burden of the beasts of the 
south. The word ‘south’ here refers 
doubtless to the country to the south of 
Judea, and particularly to Egypt. Thus 
it is used in Dan, xi. 5,6. ‘The phrase 
‘beasts of the south,’ here refers to the 
animals that were travelling to Egypt. 
Isaiah, in vision, sees the caravan 
heavily Jaden with treasures pursuing a 
southern direction on its way to Egypt. 
‘lhe word ‘ burden ’ is used in two senses, 
to denote that which is borne, a heavy 
burden ; or an oracle, a solemn prophetic 
message (see Notes on ch. xv. 1; xvil. 
1; xix. 1). Many understand the word 
here in the latter sense, and regard this 
as the title of a prophetic message simi- 
lar to those in ch. xv. 1; xvii. 1; xix. 1. 
But the word is doubtless used here in 
its ordinary signification, to denote the 
load which is borne on animals, and 
here especially the treasures which were 
borne down to Egypt, for the purpose 
of securing their friendly alliance. ‘The 
prophet sees the caravan, or the beasts ot 
the ambassadors heavily laden with rich 
treasures, travelling southward towards 
Egypt, and cries out, ‘ O the heavy bur- 
den, the Joad of treasures going to the 
south!’ Into the land of trouble and 
anguish, Egypt; so called either be- 
cause it was the land where the He- 
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7 For «the Egyptians shall help) fore have I cried 1 concerning this, 
in vain, and to no purpose: there-| 'I'heir strength is to sit still. 
@ Jer,37.7. 1 or, to her. b ver.15, 


fested with similar reptiles. Niebuhr 
thus describes a species of serpent which 
answers to this account. ‘ There is at 
Bakra a sort of serpents which they eall 
Heie Sursurie, or Heie Thidre. They 
commonly keep upon the date trees ; 
and as it would be laborious for them to 
come down from a very high tree in 
order to ascend another, they twist 
themselves by the tail to a branch of 
the former, which, making a spring, by 
the motion they give it, throw them- 
selves to the second. IlIence it is that 
the modern Arabs call them the flying 
serpents—Heie Thiare.’ Lord Anson, 
as quoted by Niebuhr, also speaks of 
them as follows:—‘ ‘The Spaniards in- 
formed us that there was often found in 
the woods a most mischievous serpent, 
called the flying snake, which, they said, 
darted itself from the boughs of trees on 
either man or beast that came within 
its reach, and whose sting they took 
to be inevitable death.’ ‘There was a 
species of serpent which the Greeks 
called Acontias, and the Roman Jaculus, 
from their swift darting motion, and 
perhaps the same species is here referred 
to which Lucan calls Jaculique volucres. 
That these venomous reptiles abounded 
in Egypt is expressly testified by pro- 
fane writers. ‘Thus Ammianus says 
(xxii, 15), that ‘ Egypt nourishes innu- 
merable serpents, basilisks, and two- 
headed serpents [amphisbzenas], and the 
scytalus [a serpent of a glistening col- 
our], and the acontias [Latin, Jacu- 
lus}, and adders, and vipers, and many 
others.’ § They will carry their riches. 
Presents, designed to induce the Egyp- 
.. , | tians to enter into the alliance. ‘That 
Egypt produced venomous reptiles in| jt was a common custom to make pre- 
abundance, Cleopatra destroy ed herself! sents when one king sent an embassy to 
with the bite of an asp which she had | another, whether the design was to show 
concealed for that purpose. {| And friendship or civility, or to form an 
fry flying serpent (pE59"2 47Y). LXX.| alliance, is well known in regard to all 
"Exyova acriday atrouivwy. ‘This is the| the nations of the East. ‘The custom 
flying serpent so often referred to in the | prevails at the present day, and is often 
Scriptures. See a description of it in} referred to in Scripture (see 1 Kings 
Notes on ch. xiv. 29. It is known to! xy. 19; 2 Kings xvi. 8; xviii. 14, 15). 

have abounded in the Arabian deserts,| 7. For the Egyptians shail help in 
and was doubtless found also in Egypt! vain. That is, if they enter into the 
as being in the same latitude, and in-| alliance, they shall not be able to defend 


brews had formerly suffered so severe 
oppressions ; or because it was a land 
where the subjects were now grievously 
oppressed, and borne down with cruel 
laws ; or because it was yet to be a land 
of trouble, from which the Jews could 
expect no aid. The general idea is, 
that Egypt was not a land of liberty 
and happiness, but a country where 
cruelty, oppression, and woe abounded. 
One source of trouble, as emblematic of 
all, the prophet immediately mentions 
when he designates that it abounded 
with venomous reptiles. {J Zhe viper 
(MyEs, cpheh). LXX.’ Aowidss— Asps’ 
(see Isa. lix. 5). This is a well-known 
species of serpent. It is probably the 
same as the El-Ejah of the Arabs, 
which is thus described by Mr. Jackson: 
‘It is remarkable for its quick and pene- 
trating poison ; it is about two feet long 
and as thick as a man’s arm, beautifully 
spotted with yellow and brown, and 
sprinkled over with blackish specks, 
similar to the horn-nosed snake. ‘They 
have a wide mouth, by which they in- 
hale a great quantity of air, and when 
inflated therewith they eject it with 
such force as to be heard at a consider- 
able distance.’ It is weli known that 
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8 Now go, write it before them, that it may be for the 1 time to 
in a table, and note it in a book, | come for ever and ever. 
1 lutécr duy. 


ou from the invader. The other mem-| phrase rendered ‘to sit still,’ is a part 

er of the sentence would seem to imply | of the name which the prophet gave to 
that they would make promises of aid,| her. ‘Though she boasted, yet would 
and would even boast of being able to} she sit still; she would be inefficient, 
deliver them, but that they would fail|and would do nothing; and the whole 
in their promises. J Therefore have I | name, therefore, may be rendered, ‘I 
cried. Therefore have I the prophet ; call ker the blusterer that sitteth still ;’ 
cried, i.¢., T do call her so. {| Concen-! that is, ‘ they are courageous in talking; 


tng this. Concerning this country; that! ecwards in acting.’—( Taylor.) 


is, Ecypt. 
as referring to Jerusalem, but the con- 
nection requires us to understand it cf 
Egypt. 9 Their strength is to sit still. 
This is evidently designed to be an 
expressive appellation of Egypt. The 
word here rendered, without much pro- 
priety, ‘strength’ (ams, riéihdibh) is a 
proper name of Egypt, and is several 
times applied to it; Isa. li. 9: 
Art thou not it that hath cut Rahad 
And wounded the dragon ? 

In this passage there can be no doubt 
that it refers to Egypt. So in Ps, 
Ixxxvil. 4; Ixxxix. 10 (see margin). 
Why it was given to Egypt is unknown, 
and can only be conjectured. Bochart 
(Geog. Sacra, i. 4. 24) supposes that it 
is derived from the word pf, which 
singifies @ pear, and that it was given 


Some have understood this ' 


8. Now go. This is a direction to the 
prophet to make a permanent record of 
the character of the Jewish people. The 
fact 1o be recorded was, that they were 
rebellious (ver. 9); the design for which 
the record was to be made was to show 
to future times that this had been the 
uniform character of the nation. The 
record was to be preserved that it might 
be a proof of the care of God towards 
the nation even in the midst of their 
long-continued and obstinate perverse- 
ness. {J Write it before them. Before 
the Jews themselves, that they may see 
the record, and may have it constantly 
before them. J Jn a table. Or ona 
table. The word my denotes a tablet 
either of stone to engrave upon (Deut. 
ix. 9; Ex. xxxi. 18); or of wood (1 Kings 
vii. 836). It is not improbable that this 


to the Delta or Lower Egypt on account i Was to be exposed to public view in 


of its form, as somewhaf re- 
sembling a pear. But there 
is not clear evidence that 
such was the meaning of the 
word, and there is no reason 
why we should forsake the 
usual sense of the Hebrew 
word. The verbamn(réhdbh) 


means to urge» press on, at- 
tack (Prov. vi. 3); to be high- 
spirited, fierce, full of cour- 
age ; to behave proudly (Isa. 
iil, 5); and has, in most in- 
stances, a relation to pride, to arrogance, 
to boasting (Job ix.13; Ps.xl.4). The 
noun J2ahab indicates ferocity, haughti- 
nesss, boasting, insolence ; and the name 
was doubtless given to Egypt on account 
of its insolence and pride. It is used here 
because Egypt would be full of self-con- 
fidence, and would boast that she could 
aid the suppliant Jews, and deliver them 
from the threatened invasion. The 
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some conspicuous place near the temple, 
q And note it, Engrave it; that is, 
record it. § Jn a book. On parchment, 
or in the usual way of writing (see Note 
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9 That this ¢s a rebellious ¢ peo- , 
ple, lying children, children hae will | 
not hear the law of the Lorp: 

10 Which say *to the seers, See 
not; and to the prophets, Prophesy | 
not unto us right things; speak unto | 
us “smooth things, propery deccits: | 


11 Get ye out of the way, turn| 
b Jer.11,21; Amos2.19; 7.13. 


ae ne er ee ee ee ee 


on ch. viii, 1). G& For the time to 
come. Heb.as Marg. ‘ The latter day.’ 
It was to be made in order that future | 
ages might know what had been the; 
character of that people, and what had 
been the patience and forbearance of , 
God in regard to them. : 

9. That this is a rebellious people 
(see Note on ch. i. 2). (| Lying chil- 
dven. They had promised in solemn! 
covenant to take JEnovan as their God, ' 
but they had been unfaithful to their 
vows. 

10. Which say to the seers. The, 
prophets (see Note on ch.i.1). {| See; 
not. ‘They desire not that they should 
communicate to them tho will of Jr- 
novaH. {[ Prophesy not unto us right, 
things. It is not probable that they 
openly demanded of the prophets that 
they should declare falsehood and de- 
ceit, but their conduct was as if they 
had required that. ‘The sense is, they 
bore with impatience the theatenings 
and commands of the true prophets ; 
they were offended at their plainness 
and their reproofs of their vices; and 
they preferred the false prophets, who 
fell in with their prejudices, and who 
did not denounce the judgement of God 
for their crimes. J Speak unto us; 
smooth things. That is, those things| 
which are in accordance with our feel- 
ings, prejudices, and desires; which 
assure us of prosperity and sucecss, and 
which will not disturb us with the ap- 
prehension of punishment. This was: 
spoken particularly of their desire to, 
make a league with Egypt, an enter- 
prise for which the true prophets threat- 
ened them with the Divine displeasure, 
but which probably the false prophets | 
encouraged. {| Prophesy deceits. Not | 
that they would openly and avowedly 
demand to be deceived, but they de- 
manded that which the prophet says 
would be deceits. No man professedly : 


@ Ne.32,20; Mic.2 6,11. 
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aside out of the path, cause the 
Holy One of Isracl to cease from 
before us. 

12 Wherefore thus saith the Holy 
One of Israel, Because ye despise 
this word, and trust 4in 1 oppres- 
sion and perverseness, and stay 
thereon : 

¢ 1 Ki.22.13. 


@ 1's,62.20, lor, fraud, 


desires to be deceived ; but many a man 
is willing to put himself under that kind 
of teaching which 7s deceit, and which 
he might know to be falsehood if he 
would examine it. 

]1. Get ye out of the way. Or, 
rather, ‘Recede from the way;’ or 
‘Turn aside from the way.’ The words 


. way and path are used to denote the 


true religion, or the true doctrines of 
God (Matt. vii. 14; xxii. 16; John xiv. 
4; Acts xviii. 26; xix. 9, 23; 2 Pet. ii, 
15). The request here was that the 
true prophets would recede from the 
stern and true precepts of religion, and 
turn to the ways of falsehood and de- 
ceit. Cause the Holy One of Israel 
to cease from before us. The sense of 
this is, ‘Let us hear no more of’ this 
name. We are weary of constantly 
hearing it, as if there was nothing else 
but the ceaseless repetition of the name 
The Holy One of Israel.’ It is to be 
remembered that the prophets spoke in 
this name, and often commenced their 
prophecies with the announcement, ‘thus 
saith the Holy One of Israel.’ No one 
more frequently used this than Isaiah 
(see ver. 12, 15; comp. ch. i, 4; v. 19, 
24; x. 20; xii. GO; xvii. 7; xxix. 19; 
xxxi, 1; xli. 14). It is probable that 
a reference constantly to the fact that 
he was Hoty, was that which most 
troubled them. [ow descriptive of the 
feelings of sinners! How striking an 
illustration of the fact that they do not 
wish to hear of the name or Jaws of the 
Holy Lord God! And what a melan- 
choly proof of depravity is it when men 
pursue such a course that they do not 
wish to hear of him, and desire no 
si to be troubled with his name and 
aws! 

12, Wherefore thus saith the Holy 
One. JEnovan. There may be some 
reference here to the fact adverted to 
in ver. 11, that they were weary of the 
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13 Therefore this iniquity shall 
be to you as a breach “ready to 
fall, swelling out in a high wall, 
whose breaking cometh suddenly 
at an instant. 

14 And he shall break? it as the 


@ Ps,63,3, © Ps,2.9; Jer.19.11. 


name of the IIoly One of Israel, and 
of the perpetual reiteration of his com- 
mands. Isaiah, as if to show them 
how little he was disposed to comply 
with their prejudices, again makes an 
appeal to that name, and urges the 
authority of Jenovan. It is often pro- 
per to xepeat the very doctrine to which 
sinners object, and which has given 
them offence. That they are offended, 
shows that their minds are awake to 
the truth, and gives some indication 
that their consciences trouble them. 
Ministers of God should never shrink 
from their duty because men oppose 
them ; they should never cease to speak 
in the name and by the authority of the 
HIoly One of Israel, because that name 
may excite opposition and disgust. 
{ Ye despise this word. That is, the 
word or message of JEnovau (ch. xxviii. 
13, 14); or perhaps it means the word 
‘Holy One of Israel.’ The sense is, 
that they did not trust in the promise 
and protection of Jenovan, but relicd 
on human aid. ( And trust in oppres- 
sion. Marg. ‘Fraud.’ The word pz 
properly denotes oppression, or extor- 
tion (Eccl. v. 7; Ezck. xxii. 7, 12); 
then, that which is obtained by extor- 
tion, and also by fraud (Lev. vi. 4; 
Ps. Ixii. 11; Eccl. vii. 7). It may refer 
here to the fact that they had, by un- 
just and oppressive exactions, obtained 
the treasures referred to in ver. 6, by 
which they hoped to conciliate the 
favour of Egypt; or it may mean 
that they trusted in their fraudulent 
purposes towards God, that is, to a 
false and perfidious course, by which 
they were unfaithful to him. J Per- 
uerseness, A crooked, perverse, rebel- 
lious course. ‘They refused submission 
to Jenovan, and relied on the aid of 
strangers. 

18. Therefore this tniquity. That 
is, this refusing to trust in Jznovau, 
and this intention to seek the alliance 
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breaking of the! potter’s vessel that 
is broken in pieces; he shall not 
spare: so that there shall not be 
found in the bursting of it a sherd 
to take fire from the hearth, or to 


take water withal out of the pit. 
1 bottic of potters. 


of Egypt. The general sense of the 
figure here is, that their depending on 
Egypt would involve them ultimately 
in complete and awful ruin—ruin that 
should come upon them as suddenly as 
when a wall that had been long swell- 
ing out gives way. J As a breacn 
ready to fall. Like a breaking forta, 
ora bursting inawall. {j Swelling out 
wna high wall, That is, where the 
foundation is not firm, and where one 
part of the wall sinks, and it inclines to 
one side until it suddenly bursts forth. 
A similar figure is used by the Psal- 
mist (Ixii. 3): 

Ye shalt be slain all of you 


3 a bowing wall shal] yc be, and as a tottering 
fence. 


{| Whose breaking cometh suddenly. 
Though it has been long leaning and 
swelling, yet the actual bursting forth 
would be in an instant. So would it 
be with the destruction that would 
come upon the Jews. Though by their 
sins they had been Jong preparing for 
it, yet it would come upon tliem by a 
sudden and tremendous crash. So it 
will be with all sinners, Destruction 
may seem to be long delayed—as a 
wall may be long inclining, and may 
seem to prepare imperceptibly to fall; 
but in due time it will come suddenly 
upon them, when too late to obtain 
relief, 

14, And he shall break it as the 
breaking. ‘That is, its breaking shall 
be like the breaking of a potter's ves- 
sel. The LXX. read it, ‘And its fall 
(ro wrape) shall be like the breaking 
of an earthen vessel,’ ‘ff As the breuk- 
ing of the pottcr’s vessel. That is, as 
an earthen, fragile vessel, which is easily 
dashed to pieces. The image here is 
all drawn trom the bursting forth, or 
the complete ruin of the swelling wall ; 
but the sense is, that the Jewish repub- 
lic would be entirely broken, scattered, 
demolished. {] He shal’ not spare 
in the bursting of it. Figuratively in 
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15 For thus saith the Lord Gop, ; 
the Holy One of Israel, In return- 
ing and rest “shall ye be saved; in 

@ ver.7. 


the bursting of the wall; literally in 
the destruction of the Jewish state and; 
polity. § A sherd. A piece of pot-' 
tery; a fragment. {| Zo take fire from 
the hearth. Large enough to carry, 
coals on. Or to take water withal 
out of the pit. Out of the fountain, or 
pool; that is, it shall be broken into 
sinall fragments, and the ruin shall be 
complete—as when a wall tumbles 
down and is completely broken up. 
‘The sense is, that the republic of Israel 
would be completely ruined, so that 
there should not be found a man of any 
description who could aid them. The 
prophet does not specify when this 
woull be. It is not necessary to sup- 
nose that it would occur on the invasion 
of Sennacherib, or that it would be the. 
immediate consequence of seeking the’ 
aid of Egypt, but that it would be a 
consequence, though a remote one. : 
Perhaps the figure used would lead us. 
to look to some remote period. A high 
wall will begin to give way many years | 
before its fall. The swell will be gra- 
dual, and perhaps almost imperceptible. | 
For some time it may appear to be sta- | 
tionary ; then perhaps some new causé! 
will produce an increase of the project-_ 
ing part, until it can no longer sustain | 
itself, and then the ruin will be sudden 
and tremendous. So it would be with 
the Jews. ‘Ihe seeking of the alliance 
with Egypt was one cause—though a’ 
remote one—of their final ruin. ‘Their , 
forsaking God and seeking human aid, ' 
was gradually but certainly undermin- | 
ing the foundations of the state—as a. 
wall may be gradually undermined. 
Frequent repetitions of that would more 
and more impair the real strength of - 
the republic, until, for their accumu-. 
lated acts of want of confidence, the pa- 
tience of God would be exhausted, and. 
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quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength ; and ye would not. 
16 But ye said, No; for we will 


15. For thus saith the Lord Goo. 
The design of this verse is to give a 
reason for the destruction that should 
come upon them. That reason was, 
that God had indicated to them the 
path of truth and safety, but they chose 
not to follow it, and refused to put con- 
fidenee in him. (J Jn returning. In 
returning to God; that is, if you are 
converted tohim. § And rest. That 
is, by calmly reposing on God for as- 
sistance, and not secking the alliance 
of Egypt (see Ex. xiv.13). Jn quiet- 
ness. In a collected, quiet state of 
mind. J Jn confidence. By putting 
simple trust in God. J Shull be your 
strength. You shall be safe; your ene- 
mies shall not be able to overcome and 
subdue you. (| But ye would not. 
When Jerusalem was threatened by 
Sennacherib, Hezekiah did put this 
confidence in God, and reposed calmly 
and securely on his promises (Isa. xxxvi. 
15, 18, 21); but it is not improbable 
that when the city was first threatened, 
and Hezekiah heard of the preparations 
made by the Assyrians, he had joined 
with the party in Jerusalem who pro- 
posed an alliance with Egypt, and that 
this was known to Sennacherib (Isa. 
xxxvi. 6). Probably, however, before 
the invasion had actually commenced 
he had seen the impropriety of this, 
either because the aid of Egypt could 
not be secured, or because Isaiah had 
warned him of this, and had been 
brought to put his trust entirely in JE- 
novaH. Yet the offence had been com- 
mitted of refusing to put implicit con- 
fidence in JEnovan, and of seeking tho 
aid of Egypt, and for that the punish- 
ment is threatened in this chapter (ver. 
16, 17). 

16. But ye said, No. Ye who pro- 
posed an alliance with Egypt. {[ For 


| flee upon horses; therefore shall ye 


the state would fall like a mighty,|we will flee upon horses. ‘The word 


bursting wall. The prophecy was ful- 
filled in the invasion of Jerusalem by 


the Chaldeans; it had a more signal | here 


and awful fulfilment in its destruction 
by the Romans. 


‘flee ’ (039), usually signifies to flee be- 
fore or from any person or thing. But 
it seems to have the notion of 
making a rapid motion in general, and 
not to refer to the fact that they ex- 
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flee: and, We will ride upon the 
swift ; therefore shall they that pur- 
sue “you be swift. 

17 One thousand /shall flee at 
the rebuke of one; at the rebuke of: 


@ 2 K1.25.5. 3 De.32.30. 


en ee 
pected to fice from their enemy, for it| 
does not seem to have been a part of’ 
their expectation. The idea seems to 
be that by their alliance with Egypt 
they would secure the means of rapid 
motion, whatever might be the neces- 

ity or occasion for it, whether against! 
or from anenemy. The sense is, ‘ we 

will by this alliance secure the assistance 

of cavalry;’ and, doubtless, the design 

was to employ it in the attack and dis- 

comfiture of their foes. It will be re- 

collected that Moses (Deut. xvii. 16) 

strictly forbade that the future monarch 

of the Jews should ‘multiply horses to 

himself, to cause the people to return 

to Egypt,’ and that consequently the 

employment of cavalry was against the 

Jaws of the nation. For the reasons of; 
this prohibition, see Note on ch. ii. 7. 

The attempt, therefore, in the time of 
Hezekiah to call in the aid of the 

cavalry of Egypt, was a violation of 
both the letter and the spirit of the 

Jewish institutions (comp. ch. xxxi. 1; 

Klos. xiv. 4). J ZDherefore shall ye flee. 

You shall fly before your enemies ; you 

shall be defeated and scattered. {J We 

will vide upon the swtft. That is, upon 

fleet horses or coursers. Arabia was cele- 

brated, and is still, for producing fleet 

coursers, and the same was formerly true 

of Egypt (see Note on ch. ii: 7). 

17. One thousand, &e. The sense 
of this is, that you shall be easily 
alarmed and overcome by those who 
are inferior in numbers and strength. 
The number ‘one thousand,’ is put 
for a large indefinite number ; probably 
meaning all. {[ At the rebuke of one. 
The number one here is put to denote 
a very small number ; a number in the 
ordinary course of warfare entirely dis- 
proportionate to those who would be 
vanquished. ‘There is probably a re- 
ference here to the prediction in Deut. 
xxii. 30: 

Tfow should one chase a thousand, 
And two put ten thousand to flight, 
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five shall ye flee ; till ye be left as a 
beacon! upon the top of a mountain, 
and as an ensign on an hill. 

18 And therefore will the Lorp 
wait,¢ that he may be gracious 
1 or, @ tree bereft of ear ni boughs: or, @ mast, 


Except their Rock had sold them, 
And JeHovam had shut them up? 

q Ad the rebuke of five. Of a very 
small number. ( Z2tl ye be left as a 
beacon upon the top of a mountain. 
The word rendered ‘beacon’ (q7*), (Gr. 
lords, @ mast], denotes properly the 
mast of a ship (Isa. xxxiil. 23; Ezek. 
xxvii. 5); then anything resembling a 
mast, 2 flagstaff, or a beacon of any 
kind. It may refer to a staff or mast 
erected on a promontory to warn sailors, 
or to be a landmark—as it is not im- 
probable that the masts of ships would 
be employed for that purpose; or it may 
refer to a flagstaff, erected on a con- 
spicuous place, to which the nation 
could rally in time of war. On the 
sea coasts of America such beacons are 
often erected. Those which I have seen 
consist of a pole erected on an eminence 
or rising ground, with a cask or barrel 
painted white on the top. The idea 
seems to be, that of a long pole erected 
for any purpose, and which was stand- 
ing alone, stripped of its leaves and 
branches, and without ornament. So 
would be the few, solitary, and scattered 
Jews when driven before their enemies. 
qj And as an ensign on a hill (see Note 
on ch. v. 26; xi. 12). The idea is, that 
those who should escape would be few in 
number, and would stand alone, as a 
beacon in view of all the nations, to ad- 
monish them of the justice of God, and 
the truth of his threatenings—like an 
ensign floating on a hill that can be 
seen from afar. What a striking de: 
scription is this of the condition of 
the Jews in our times, and indeed in 
all ages since their dispersion! Their 
strength, and influence, and power as a 
people are gone. They stand as beacons 
to warn the nations of the evils of a 
want of confidence in God, and of his 
justice. 

18. And therefore. ‘The sense of the 
words rendered ‘and therefore,’ may 
be better expressed by the phrase, ‘ yct 
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unto you, and therefore will he be! when ¢he shall hear it, he will 
exalted, that he may have mercy | answer thee. 
upon you; for the Lorp ts a God} 20 And though ¢4the Lorn give 
of judgment: ¢ blessed ave all they] you the bread of adversity, and the 
that wait for him. water of affliction,! yet shall not 
19 For the people shall dwell 4in: thy teachers be ¢removed into a 
Zion at Jerusalem ; thou shalt weep; corner any more, but thine eyes 
10 more: he will be very gracious) shall see thy teachers: 


+4 , * e Ps) 5 
unto thee at the voice of thy cry; KS apa isaeercget oun aoa 


moreover, meaning, that notwithstand-| ties that would befall them for their im- 
ing their sins, and the necessity of] proper reliance on the aid of Egypt 
punishing them, Jenovan would be long-| (ver. 16, 17), there would be prosperity, 
suffering, and would yet bring the na-| peace, and joy in Jerusalem. The order 
tion to repentance. { And therefore| of events, as seen by the prophet in 
will he be exalted. Lowth renders| vision, seems to be this. He sees the 
this in accordance with a conjecture; people threatened with an invasion by 
of Houbigant, ‘Shajl he expect in' Sennacherib. Ile sees them forget their 
silence,’ by reading oi instead of reliance on God and seek the aid of 
pins. But there is no authority for Egypt. He sees, as & consequence of 
this except a single MS. Rosenmiiller this, a long series of calamities resulting 
supposes it means, in accordance with the | i the sage of he ee the de- 
interpretation of Jarchi, that he would sabe of the city, and the eapttvity 
delay, t.¢., that his mercy would be long | ®t Babylon. Yet he sees, in the distant 
or his judgment remote. But the sense | prospect, prosperity, happiness,security, 
seems to be, that God would be so for- j Pety, the blessing of God, and rich and 


bearing that his character would be 
exalted, t.é., that men would have more 
elevated conceptions of his truth, mercy, 
and faithfulness. J For the Lorn is a 
God of judqment. He will do what is 


a= 


Dee ae ee ee ee 


oe 


: abundant future mercies resting on his 
people. That the blessings under the 
Messiah constitute a part of this series 
of mercies no one can doubt who atten- 
tively considers the language in ver. 


right. He will spare the nation still ; 25,26. {J Thou shalt weep no more 


and yet establish among them the true! (8e Note on ch, saree ie will be 
religion, and they shall flourish.  Bless-; VTY Fracrous unto thee at the vorce of 
j thy cry. When in your calamities you 


re all they tl it for him. Thi im for deli 
ed are alt they that watt for him This shall ery unto him for deliverance, he 


seems to have been recorded to en-; hall | awk eons 
courage them, when the threatened; S20 Dear you, ane restore you to your 
own land. This is in accordance with 


calamities should come upon them, to tI a ch _ 
put their confidence in God, and to| te statements in ch. xxvi. 8, 9 (sce 
Notes on these verses), that in their 


trust that he would yet appear and captivity in Babylon they would seck 


restore the nation to himself. This 
verse is the commencement of the an-| 04. iat ve will answer thee (see Jer. 
XXIX. os e 


nunciation of the blessings which should 
yet be conferred onthem. ‘Thedescrip-| 20. And though the Lorp give you 
tion of these blessings is continued to! the bread of adversity. 'The bread that 
ver. 26, is eaten in a time of calamity; that is, 

19. For the people shall dwell in Zion | he would bring upon them sore distress 
(see Note onch.i. 8). The language|and want. | The water of affliction. 
here is evidently adapted to a return| Marg. ‘Oppression.’ ‘That is, water 
from the captivity. ‘The whole design | drank in times of affliction and oppres- 
of the passage (ver. 19-26) is to de-j sion, or in the long and weary days ot 
scribe a future state of prosperity by| captivity. [| Yet shall not thy teachers. 
images mainly drawn from the idea of] Your public instructors and guides (Ps. 
temporal enjoyment. The sense is, that | Ixxiv. 9; Isa. xliii. 27: Dan. xii. 3; 
in some period subsequent to the calami-! Amos viii. 11, 12). This reters to ald 
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21 And thine ears shall hear a, ing of thy } graven images of silver, 
word behind thee, saying, This #73; and the ornament of thy molten 
the way, walk ye in it, when yo| images of gold: thou shalt 2 cast 
turn to the right hand, and when} them away as a menstruous cloth; 
ye turn to the left. thou shalt say unto it, Get thee 

22 Ye shall defile also the cover- | hence.? 


a 1's,32.8. 1 the graven images Of thy ailver. 8 scatter. 


ry 


& Ho.14.8, 


those who would be the true guides‘ says Vitringa, the voice of conscience, 
and teachers of the people of God in’ as an znvisible guide, shall admonish 
subsequent times; and relates, there- ‘you. The idea, however, scems tobe that 
fore, not only to prophets and pious | if they were ignorant of the way, or if 
men whom God would raise up under. they were inclined to err, they should 
their own dispensation, but also to all, be admonished of the true path which 
whom he would appoint to communicate , they ought to pursue. Tho idea is taken 
his will. It isa promise thatthe church | cither from the practice of teachers who 
of God should never want a pious and ; are represented as following their pupils 
devoted ministry qualified to make; and admonishing them if they were in 
known his will and defend his truth.’ danger of going astray (Grotius) ; or 
§ Be removed into a corner. The word | from shepherds, who are represented as 
here used (5222 from 5929) occurs no- following their flocks,and directing them 
where else in the Scriptures. It is prob- , when they wandered. The J wits under- 
ably derived from 929, @ wing; and in_ stand this voice ‘from behind’ to be the 
the Syriac and Chal due. 16 meant 7 Bath Kol— the daughter of the voice ; 


i ivi by elyt 
collect torether. ‘The LXX. render : a Divine admonition which they suppose 


this, ‘And they who deceived thee shall | attends the pious. The essential thought 
no more come near unto thee.’ ‘The ' 


Syriac, ‘And he (te., the Lord) shall. 
no more collect thy seducers.” ‘The 
Chaldee, ‘And he shall no more take 
away his own glory from the house of ; 
his sanctuary.’ Rosenmiiller, in ac- 
cordance with Schultens, renders it, | 
‘And thy teachers shall no more hide | 
themselves,’ referring to the fact that! 
the wing of a fowl furnishes a hiding- 
place or shelter. ‘Lhis would accord 
with the genera] idea that they should 
not be removed from public view. 
Lowth, singularly, and without author- 
ity from the versions or MSS., renders 
it, 

‘Yet the timely rain shall no more be restrained.’ 


is, that they would not be left without 
a guide and instructor ; that, if they were 
inclined to go astray, they would be re- 
called to the path of truth and duty. 
Perhaps there is the idea, also, that the 
admonition would come from some tn- 
visible influence, or from some unex- 
pected quarter, as it is often the case that 
those who are inquiring on the subject 
of religion receive light from quarters 
where they least expected, and from 
sources to which they were not lool- 
ing. It is also true that the admoni- 
tions of Providence, of conscience, and 
of the Holy Spirit, seem often to come 
from behind us; that is, they recall us 
from the path in which we were going, 
and restrain us from a course that 


The general idea is, evidently, that} would be fraught with danger. §@ When 
they should be no more taken ‘away ;' ye turn to the right hand, &e. When 
and probably the specific idea is that you shall be in daager of wander- 
proposed by Taylor (Heb. Con.), that, ing from the direct and straight path. 
thy teachers shall no more, as it were,| The voice shal! recall you, and dircct 
be winged, or fly away; that is, be; you in the wey in which you ought to 
removed by flight, or as a flock of go. 
birds moving together rapidly on the, 22. Ye shall defile also. That is, 
wing. you shall regard them as polluted and 
21. And thine ears shall hear a word. abominable. This is language which 
A command or admonition. You shall| is eften used respecting their treatment 
not be left without spiritual guides and! of the images and altars of idolatry 
directors. Behind thee ‘That is,, when they became objects of abomina- 
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23 Then shall he give the rain of 
thy seed, that thou shalt sow the 
ground withal; and bread of the in- 
crease of the earth, and it shall be 
fat and pono in that day shall 
thy cattle feed in large pastures. | 
tion, and when they were induced to 
abandon them (see 2 Kings xxiii. 8, 
10, 16}. It is not improbable that 
before destroying them they would 
express their abhorrence of them by 
some act of polluting or defiling them, 
as significant of their contempt for the 
objects of degraded idolatry (see Note 
on ch. ii. 20). The sense of the whole : 


4 


ISATAH. 


[B.C. 718. 
24 The oxen likewise, and the 


young asses that ear the ground, 


shall eat clean! provender which 
hath been winnowed with the shovel 
and with the fan. 
1 leavened, or, savcury. 

fruitful seasons and abundant harvests. 
This is a poetic description of a waPPy 
or golden age, when there would 
peace and prosperity (comp. Notes on 
ch. xi. 6,7). § And bread of the in- 
crease of the earth. And bread which 
the ground shall produce. {J And it 
shall be fat and PS Tt shall be 
rich and abundant ; that is, there shall 


passage is, that the effvct of the judg-{ be prosperity and an ample supply for 
ments which God was about to bring your wants. {] Feed in large pastures. 
upon the nation would be, to turn them! This is a description of security when 
from idolatry, to which as a nation‘ their cattle should be permitted to roam 
they had been signally prone. § Zhe| at large, and have abundant pasturage 
covering. The images of idols were} —an image of prosperity that would be 
usually made of wood or clay, and over- | very gratifying to a people whose main 
laid with gold. That gold and silver ; conception of wealth consisted in abund- 


were uscd to plate them is apparent 
from Deut. vii. 25; and the whole pro- 
cess of making them from wood, and 
then of overlaying them with plates of ' 
gold and silver is described with graphic 
power and severity of irony in Isa. xl, : 
19,20; xli.6,7. J Thy graven tmages , 
of silver. Marg. ‘The graven images. 
of thy silver.’ 

tion in the text is correct, as meaning j 
that the images were not made of entire 
silver, but of wood or clay, plated with 
silver, QJ And the ornament. The 
golden plates or the covering of the 
images. J Thy molten images. ‘The 
word ‘molten’ refers to those which were 
made by casting (see Notes on ch. xl. 
19,20). Thou shalt cast them away 
(see Note on ch. ii. 20). This would 
be in accordance with the express direc- 
tion of Moses; Deut. vii. 25: ‘The! 
graven images of their gods shall ye | 
burn with fire; thou shalt not desire 
the silver or gold that is on them, nor 
take it unto thee, lest thou be snared 
therein; for it is an abomination unto 
the Lorp thy God.’ | 

23. Then shall he give the rain o 

thy seed. ‘That is, he shall send rain 


Probably the construc- | 


ance of flocks and herds. 

24. The young asses that ear the 
ground. Heb. ‘ Labouring,’ or ‘ culti- 
vating the ground,’ that is, ploughing 
it. The old English word ear (from 
the Latin aro) meant to till, to culti- 
vate. The word is now obselete, but 
this is the sense which it has in the 
Bible (Gen. xlv. 6; Ex. xxxiv. 21; 
Deut. xxi. 4; 1 Sam. viii. 12). J Shall 
eat clean provender. Marg. ‘ Leavened,’ 
or ‘savoury.’ ‘Ihe word rendered ‘ pro- 
vender’ (d%>3) is a verbal from bb, to 
mix, mingle, ‘confuse ; and denotes pro- 
vender that is made by mizing various 
substances, maslin or farago, a mixture 
of barley, oats, vetches, and beans, 
which seem to have been sown together, 
and reaped at the same time (Job vi. 
5;xxiv.6). The word rendered ‘clean,’ 

yp) is not quite so plain in its sig- 
nification. Kimehi explains it by %p3, 


pure, clean. Gesenius renders it 
‘salted,’ and supposes that it refers to 
fodder that was mixed with salted hay. 


The LXX. render it, ‘Provender mixed 


with winnowed barley.” But the real 
notion of the word is that which is 


on the seed which is sown. You will] fermented, from ‘pas, to be sour ; to be 


be allowed to cultivate the soil without 
qolestation, and God will give you 


leavened. Lowth renders it, ‘ well fer- 
mented.’ Noyes, ‘well seasoned.’ The 
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25 And there shall be upon every, moon shall be as the Jight of the 
high mountain, and upon every2high| sun, and the light of the sun shall 
hill, rivers and streams of waters in| be seven-fold, as the light of seven 
the day of the great slaughter, when| days, in the day that the Lorp 


the towers fall. bindeth up the breach of his people, 
26 Moreover, the light ¢of the; and healeth the stroke of their 
1 Ufted up. a ch 66,19,2, wound, 


idea secms to be that of a provender calamity, and sin. This figure is often 
made of a mixiure of various sub-| used by the poets. Thus [orace: 
stances—as of grain, beans, vetches,| Soles melius nitent.  Curm. liv.: Od. v 8 
herbs, hay, and probably salt, which,| The figure of augmenting light to denote 
when mixed, would ferment, and which! the blessings of religion, and especially 
was regarded as nutritious and whole- | of the gospel, is often employed by Isaiah 
some for cattle. A similar compound] (comp. Notes on ch. ii. 5; ix. 2; x. 17; 
is used by the Arabs still (see Bochart, | xiii, 10; lviii. 8, 10; lx. 1, 3, 19, 20). 
i, 2, 7; and Faber, and Warmer’s| The sense of this passage is, that in 
Observations, i. 409). ‘| Which hath | those future days the light would shine 
been winnowed. That is, which is the| intensely, and without obscurity ; that 
pure grain, which is not fed to them as| though they had been walking in the 
it is sometimes, before it is separated | light of the true religion, yet that their 
from the chaff. Grain shall be so abun-| li¢ht would be greatly augmented, and 
dant in that time of prosperity thateven| that they would have much clearer 
the cattle may be fed with grain pre-| yjewsofthe Divinecharacter and govern- 
pared as it is usually forman. {| With’ ment. That this refers to the times of 
the shovel. The large shovel by which the Messiah there can be little or no 
the grain in the chaff was thrown up in| room to doubt. It is language such as 
the wind that the grain might be sepa-| Isaiah commonly employs to describe 
rated from the chaff. {] Tie fan. This, those times; and there is a fulness and 
word properly means that by which any | splendour about it whick can suit no 
thing is scattered—a shovel by laitied other period. There is nothing in the 
the grain is thrown or tossed into the! connection, moreover, which forbids such 
wind. ‘Those who form their opinion | an interpretation of the passage. J Shall 
of the latter article by an English fan,| be as the light of the sun. Shall be 
will entertain a very erroneous notion.| clear, bright, intense. The sense is, 
That of the East is made of the fibrous | there shall be a great increase of light, 
part of the palmirah or cocoa-tree leaves, as if the light of the moon were suddenly 
and measures about a yard each way.’| increased to the brightness of the meri- 
—(Roberts). dian sun. {[ Shall be seven-fold. Seven 
25. In the day of the great slaughter. times as intense and clear as usual, as 
When the enemies of the people of God | if the light of seven days were concen- 
shall have been destroyed—probably in| trated into one. The word ‘seven’ in 
a time subsequent to the slaughter of | the Scriptures often denotes a complete 
the army of the Assyrians. {[ When| or perfect number ; and indicates come 
the towers fall. ‘The towers of the) pleteness or perfection. The phrase ‘as 
enemy ; perhaps referring here to the| the light of seven days,’ Lowth supposes 
towers of Babylon. After they should| is a gloss which has been introduced 
fall, the Jews would be favoured with| into the text from the margin. The 
the time of prosperity to which the| reasons which he adduces for this sup- 
prophet here refers. _ | position are, that it is wanting in the 
26. Moreover. In addition toallthe| LXX., and that it interrupts the 
blessings which are enumerated above. ; rhythmical construction. But this is not 
q Lhe light of the moon. Light is in| sufficient authority for rejecting the 
the Scriptures an emblem of purity,| words from the text. No authority of 
intelligence, happiness, prosperity; as| MSS. is adduced for thus rejecting 
darkiiess is an emblem of ignorance, | them, and they are found in the Vulgate, 
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27 Behold, the name of the Lorp| 28 And his breath, as an over- 
cometh from far, burning with his: flowing stream, shall reach to tho 
anger, and lthe burden thereof is| midst of the neck, to sift 4the na- 
heavy ;2 his lips are full of indigna- | tions with the sieve of vanity: and 
tion, and his tongue as a devouring ' there shall be a bridle ¢in the jaws of 


fire: 4 
lor, gricrousness of flame, 2 heaviness. | 


the Chaldee, and the Syriac. They are 

wanting, however, in the Arabic. J 

the day. Vitringa supposes that this re- 

fers to the time of the Maccabees; but 

although there may be a reference to 

that time, yet the idea is evidently de- 

signed to include the future times of the 

Messiah. ‘The sense of the prophet is, 

that subsequent to the great calamities 

which were to befall them, there would 

be a time of glorious prosperity, and the 

design of this was to comfort them with : 
the assurance that their nation would : 
not be wholly destroyed. { Bindeth | 
up the breach of his people. Or the | 
wound. The calamity that should come | 
upon them is thus represented as a 

wound inflicted on them by the stripes | 
of punishment (see Notes on ch. i. 5). 

JeHovan would heal it by restoring them ' 
to their own Jand, and to their former! 
privileges, 


27. Behold, the name of the Lorv 


JEHOVAH himself; as the nane of God 


the people, causing them to err. 
a Zep.3.8, 6 Lu.22.31. ¢ ch.37.29, 


is often put for God himself (see Acts 
iii. 6, 7, 12, 30; iv. 10; 1 Cor. i. 10). 
The idea is, that the destruction of the 
Assyrian hosts would be accomplished 
by the immediate power of JEnovau 
himself without any need of the aid of 
the Egyptian or of any foreign alliances. 
| From afar. That is, from heaven 
(comp. Note on ch. xix. 1). § Burning 
with fis anger. Or, rather, his anger 
is enkindled. {J And the burden thereof. 
Marg. ‘ Grievousness of flame.’ Lowth 
renders it, ‘ The flame rageth violently.’ 
Noyes, ‘ Violent is the flame.’ The 
LXX. render it,‘ A burning wrath,’ The 
word myp2, from Np2 to bear, life up, 
carry, means properly a lifting up (Ps- 
exli. 2); a burden (Zeph. iii. 18); then 
& mounting up, particularly of a flame 
or smoke in a conflagration (Judg. xx. 
38). This seems to be the idea here, 
that the anger of God would be like a 


cometh (comp. Notes on ch. xix. ]). The, heavy, dark column of mingled smoke 
verses following, totheend of thechapter, , and flame bursting out, and rising up 
are designed evidently to describe the | over acity. Hts lips are full of in- 
destruction of the army of Sennacherib. | @¢gnation. All this language 1s of course 
This is expressly declared in ver. 31,/ figurative, and means that he would 
and all the circumstances in the predic- | Issue a command to destroy the Assy- 
tion accord with that event. There is; tians, or that they would be destroyed 
no necessity of supposing that this is the ; 1n such a manner as most effectively to 
commencement of a new prophecy, for it; exhibit his displeasure. {| And his 
is connected with the main subject in| tongue as a devouring fire. That is, 
the previous part of the chapter. The, he shall issue a command that shall 
whole prophecy was composed evidently ; destroy like a raging and devouring 


in view of that threatened invasion. In 
the apprehension of that, they sought 
the aid of Egypt (ver. 1-6); for that, ! 
the prophet denounces judgmentonthem | 
(ver. 8, e¢ sqg.); in view of these judg- | 
ments, however, he promises a more 
happy state (ver. 18-26); and now, in 
the close of the chapter, in order to deter 
them from the alliance, he assures them 
that, without any foreign aid, the As- 
syrian would be destroyed by Jznovau 
himself. The phrase ‘ name of JEuovau,’ 
is probably another mode of designating 


re. 


28. And his breath. The word 7 
properly means wind, air in motion; 
then a breathing, an exhalation, a breath ; 
then the soul, spirit, dc. The idea here 
seems to be that of excited, and rapid, 
and agitated breathing, as when one is 
in anger (comp. Judg. viii. 3; Zech. vi. 
8). {| As an overflowing stream. This 
figure is common to express desolating 
judgments (see Notes on ch. viii. 8; x. 
22; xxviii. 17; comp. Ps. Ixix. 2, pi 
q] Shall reach to the midst of the neck, 
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29 Ye shall have a song, as@in} 30 And the Lorn shall cause 2 his 
the night, when a holy solemnity | glorious voice to be heard, and shall 
is kept; and gladness of heart, as show the lighting down of his arm, 
when one goeth with a pipe to come | with the indignation of Ais anger, 
into the mountain of the Lorn, to; and with the flame of a devouring 
the 1 Mighty One of Israel. fire, with scattering, and tempest, 

aPsi34, Rock, the glory of hiswoice. ? ANA hailstones, 
the | I will put my bridle in thy jaws, 
| And I will turn thee back y the way by which 
thou camest. 


Teainh (ch. viii. 8), in describing leah. tones 

invasion of Sennacherib, and comparing | 

it to an overflowing torrent, says it: { Causing tl 
to err. That shall 

would ‘reach even to the neck ;’ that eee ee Oe aks 

is, it would overflow the land, and ev a cause them to wander; that is, he would 


: i turn them from the path in which the 
approach the head, the capital, but that |. 4 designed to go. Th ey had purpos i 


avila be arise no, is mire eid to go to Jerusalem, but he would lead 
re he eka H hiat the iud le them back to their own land, discomfited 
of : God would sation the song of the sa ala (see ch. soap hed 
: ‘ . Ye shall have a song. That is, 
only to the neck, the hend would still: ¥° inhabitants of Jerusalem shall re 
be spared ; the commander and sovereign a ane hr ey ees a the spat a 
; 5” | destroyed. s in the night, when a 
would net be destroyed tn acrrdanes| solemnity i kept. The word acemaity 
night, as with an overflowing flood, cut ere (307) denotes a festival, ov feast ; 


off the army, and yet spared the so- ae refers, by vg of eminence, to the 
vereign, Sennacherib, who escaped with; * sever, which iS usually designated 
his life (Isa. xxxvii. 36, 37). The word ; *8 Tue feast; that is, the principal sc 
endered ‘shall reach’ (18:13) proper! tival of the Jews (see Matt. xxvii, 15; 
kengeree ul Mote? Proper'y|! John v. 1, 11, 13, 23). This festival 
means shall divide, or cut into two parts| was kept at first at night, and was re- 
(Gen. xxxiii. 8; Num. xxxi. 37, 42;] quired to be so celebrated ever after- 
Judg. ix. 43); and the idea here scems| wards (Ex. xii. 42; Deut. xvi. 1-6). 
to be that a man who is in the water; As when one gocth with a pipe. 
seems to be divided into two parts, one| Music was used in the daily service of 
part above, and one in the water. | Jo, the temple, and their processions and 
sift the nations. Doubtless many na-| celebrations were all with instrumental 
tions were laid under requisition to/ music. The simple idea is, that the 
furnish an army so large as that] sudden and complete destruction of the 
of Sennacherib, as the kingdom of | army of Sennacherib would be thie occa- 
Assyria was made up of a number of | sion of the highest joy. 

tributary people and provinces. The| 30. And the Lorp shall cause his 
word rendered ‘to sift’ refers to the! glorious voice to be heard. That is, le 
act of winnowing or fanning grain, inj would give command to destroy them. 
which the grain is tossed or thrown from} They could not fail to recognize his 
the shovel into the air. As the chaff is} voice, and to feel that it was accom- 
driven away by the wind, so the nations| plished by him. § Zhe lighting down 
in the army of Sennacherib would be} of his arm. The descent of his arm— 
scattered. { With the sieve of vanity.| alluding to the act of striking, as with a 
That is, of emptiness or perdition; he| sword, by which an army is cut down. 
would so scatter themthat nothing would | 4 With he fame (sec Note onch. xxix.6). 
be left. §[ A bridle in the jaws of the| | And tempest, and hailstoncs. With 
people. The idea is, that he had allj us it is rare that a storm of hail would 
these nations as much under his control| be severe enough to destroy an army. 
as a man has a horse with a bridle in| But in oriental countries and in tropical 
his mouth. ‘The same idea the prophet| climates, storms of hail are not unfre- 
has used in reference to the same sub-| quently of sufficient violence to do it if 
ject in ch. xxxvii. 29: the army were encamped in the open 
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31 For through the voice of the 
Lonp shall the Assyrian be beaten 
down, which smote with a rod. 

32 And ) inevery place where the 

1 every passing ‘J thi rod found.d, 


field. The following extract of a letter 
from one of our own countrymen, will 
show that this would be by no means an 
improbable. occurrence :—‘ We had got 
perhaps a mile and a half on our way, 
when a cloud rising in the west gave 
indications of approaching rain. Ina 
few minutes we discovered something 
falling from the heavens with a heavy 
splash, and with a whitish appearance. 
I could not conceive what it was, but 
observing some gulls near, I supposed 
it to be them darting for fish ; but soon 
after discovered that they were large 
balls of ice falling. Immediately we 
heard a sound like rumbling thunder, or 
ten thousand carriages rolling furiously 
over the pavement. The whole Bos- 
phorus was in a foam, as though heaven's 
artillery had been charged upon us and 
our frail machine. Our fate seemed 
inevitable ; our umbrellas were raised 
to protect us, the Jumps of ice stripped 
them into ribbons. We fortunately had 
a bullock's hide in the boat, under which 
we crawled and saved ourselves from 
further injury. Once man of the threc 
oarsmen had his hand literally emashed, 
another much injured in the shoulder, 
Mr. H. received a blow on the leg, my 
right hand was somewhat disabled, and 
all more or less injured. It waa the 
most awful and terrific scene I ever 
witnessed, and God forbid that I should 
be ever exposed to another. Balls of 
ice as large as my two fists fell into the 
boat, and some of them came with such 
violence as certainly to have broken an 
arm or leg, had they struck us in those 
parts. One of them struck the blade 
of an oar and split it. The scene lasted 
perhaps five minutes; but it was five 
minutes of the most awful feeling I ever 
experienced. When it passed over, we 
found the surrounding hills covered with 
masses of ice, I cannot call it hail, the 
trees stripped of their leaves and limbs, 
and everything looking desolate. The 
scene was awful beyond all description. 
I have witnessed repeated earthquakes ; 
the lightning has played, as it were, 
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ounded staff shall pass, which the 

orp shall 2 lay upon him, i¢ shall be 

with tabretsand harps: and in battles 
of shaking will he fight 3 with it. 
3 cause fo rest. 3 or, aquinst them, 


about my head; the wind roared, and 
the waves at one moment have thrown 
me to the sky, and the next have sunk 
me into a deep abyss. I have been in 
action, and have seen death and destruc- 
tion around me in every shape of horror ; 
but I never before had the feeling of 
awe which seized upon me on this occa- 
sion, and still haunts, and I fear for ever 
will haunt me. My porter, the boldest 
of my family, who had ventured an in- 
stant fro:n the door, had been knocked 
down by a hailstone, and had they not 
dragged him in by the heels, would have 
been battered to death. Two boatmen 
were killed in the upper part of the vil- 
lage, and I have heard of brvken bones 
inabundance. Inmagine to yourself tho 
heavens suddenly frozen over, and as 
suddenly broken to pieces in irregular 
masses of from half a pound to a pound 
weight, and precipitated to the earth.’ 
—(Commodore Porter's Letters from 
Constantinople and its Environs, vol. 1. 
», 44.) 

| 31. For through the voice of the Lorp 
By the command of the Lord ; that is, 
his voice going forth in the manner 
specified in ver. 30. {| Which smote 
with a rod. Who was accustomed to 
smite as with a rod ; that is, his govern- 
ment was tyrannical and severe. As 
he had been accustomed to smite in 
that manner, so he would now meet the 
proper reward of his oppression of the 
nations. 

32. And in every place. Marg.‘ Every 
passing of the rod founded.’ Lowth ren- 
ders it, ‘ Whenever shall pass the rod of 
correction.” The whole design of the 
passage is evidently to foretell the sudden 
destruction of the army of the Assyrians, 
and to show that this would be accom- 
plished by the agency of God. The 
idea seems to be, that in all those places 
where the rod of the Assyrian would 
pass, that is, where he would cause de- 
vastation and desolation, there would 
be the sound of rejoicing with instru- 
ments of music when he should be over- 
thrown. J The grounded staf, ‘The 
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38 For Tophet ¢is ordained! of 
old; yea, for the king it 1s prepared ; 
he hath made zt deep and large: the 

a Jer.7.31, 1 from yesterday. 


word ‘staff’ here, or rod, seems to refer 
to that by which the Assyrian smote 
the nations (ver. 31); or rather perhaps 
the Assyrian king himself as a rod of 
correction in the hand of Jenovan (see 
ch.x.&). The word rendered ‘ grounded’ 
(MON, musidhah) has given great per- 
plexity to commentators. JLowth sup- 
poses it should be Meow (correction), 
according to a conjecture of Le Clere. 
Two MSS. also read it in the same way. 
But the authority from the MSS. is not 
sufficient to justify a change in the pre- 
sent Hebrew text. ‘This word, which is 
not very intelligibly rendered‘ grounded,’ 
is derived from 199 (ydsdidh), to found, 
to lay the foundation of a building 
(Ezra iii. 12; Isa. liv. 11); then to estab- 
lish, to appoint, to ordain (Ps. civ. 8; 
Hab.i. 12). The idea here is, therefore, 
that the rod referred to had been ap- 
pointed, constituted, ordained by God ; 
that is, that the Assyrian had been 
designated by him to accomplish im- 
portant purposes as @ rod, or as a means 
of punishing the nations. {| Shall pass. 
In his march of desolation and conquest. 
{ Which the Lorn shall lay upon him. 
Or rather, as it should be translated, 
‘upon which Jenovan should lay,’ 2.e., 
the rod, meaning that in all those placcs 
where Jevovan should Jay this appoint- 
ed scourge there would be yet rejoicing. 
q It shall be with tabrets wd harps. 
Those places where he had passed, and 
which he had scourged, would be filled 
with joy and rejoicing at his complete 
overthrow, and at their entire deliver- 
ance from the scourge. For a descrip- 
tion of the tabret and harp, see Notes on 
ch. v.12. (J And in battles of shaking. 
In the Hebrew there is an allusion here 
to what is said in ver. 28, that he would 
‘sift,’ that is, agitate or toss the nations 
as in a winnowing shovel. {| Will he 
fight with tt. Marg. ‘Against them.’ 
JEHOVAH would fight against the ‘ rod,’ 
to wit, the Assyrian, and destroy him 
(see ch. xxxvii. 36). 


33. For Tophet. The same idea is 


conveyed in this verse as in the pre-- 
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pue thereof 7s fire and much wood ; 
the breath of the Lorn, like a stream 
of brimstone, @doth kindle it. 

d Rey.14.9,10, 


ceding, but under another form, and 
with a new illustration. The sense is, 
that the army of the Assyrians would 
be completely destroyed, as if it were a 
large pile of wood in the valley of Iin- 
nom that should be fired by the breath 
of God. ‘The word ‘Tophet’ (mmzE 
with m paragogic), denotes properly 
what causes Joathing or abhorrence ; 
that which produces disgust and vomit- 
ing (from the Chaldee msm ( Zuph) to 
spit out); Job xvii. 6, ‘Twas an abhor- 
rence’ (mem), improperly rendered in 
our version, ‘I was among them as a 
tabret.’ The word occurs only in 2 
Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 31, 32; xix. 6, 
11, 13, 14, and in this place. It is ap- 
plied to a deep valley on the south-east 
of Jerusalem, celebrated as the scat of 
idolatry, particularly of the worship of 
Moloch. The name also of ‘the val- 
ley of Hinnom’ was given to it; and 
hence the name Gehenna (yisvse, Matt. 
v. 22, 29, 30; x. 28; xviii. 9; xxiii. 15, 
83; Mark ix. 48, 45, 47; Luke xii. 5; 
James iii. 6), as denoting the place of 
future torments, of which the valley of 
Hinnom, or Tophet, was a striking em- 
blem. ‘This valley was early selected 
as the seat of the worship of Moloch, 
where his rites were celebrated by 
erecting a huge brazen image with a 
hollow trunk and arms, which was 

heated, and within which, or on the 
arms of which, children were placed as 
a sacrifice tothe horrid ido]. ‘To drown 
their cries, drums were beaten, which 
were called nm (Zoph), or b*eh (Zophim), 
and many suppose the name Tophet 
was given to the place on this account 
(see 2 Kings xvi. 3; xxi. 6; xxiii. 10). 
The name ‘valley of Hinnom,’ or Ge- 
henna, was probably from the former 
possessor or occupier of that name. In 
subsequent times, however, this place 
was regarded with deepabhorrence. It 
became the receptacle of all the filth 
of the city; and hence, in order to 
purify the atmosphere, and prevent con- 
tagion, it was needful to keep fires 
there continually burning. It was thus 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANALYSIS. 

It is evident that this chapter was compuscd 
at about the same time as the preceding, and 
relates tothe same subject. The general object, 
like the former, is to dissuade the Jews from 
their contemplated alliance with Egypt, and to 
lead them to rely on God. In doing this, the 
prophet first denounces a woe on those who went 
down to Egypt to seek aid (1); he then states 
that God will punish them for it (2); he then 
urges the utter inability of the Egyptians to 
furnish the aid which was needed, since JEHO- 
VAH was about to stretch out his arm over them 
also, and they, as well as those who sought their 
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a most striking emblem of hell-fire, and 
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| aid, should suffer under his displeasure (3). The 
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prophet then, in order to recall them from this 
contemplated alliance, and to induce them to 
put confidence in JEnovan, assures them by 
two most beautiful figures (4, 5) that God would 
protect their city in the threatened invasion, 
and save it from destruction. He calls on them, 
therefore (6), to turn unto God; assures them 
(7) that at that time every man would see the 
fol'y of trusting in idols; and finally (8, 9), as- 
sures them of the complete overthrow of the army 
of the Assyrian, Tlie scope of the prophecy is, 
therefore, simple and direct; the argument con- 
densed, impressive, and beautiful. It is not im- 
probable, by any means, that these exhortations 
of Isaiah had a sensible effect on the conduct of 


would bedestroyed. § For the king % 


ns such is used in the New Testament. |7¢s prepared. For Hezekiah ; as if the 
Ilezekiah was firmly opposed to idola- ! place had been fitted up for his use in 
try ; and it is not improbable that he: order to consume and destroy his ene- 


had removed the images of Moloch, and | 
made that valley the receptacle of filth, 
and a place of abomination, and that! 
the prophet refers to this fact in the’ 
passage before us. § Isordained. Was 
fitted up, appointed, constituted. The 
prophet by a figure represents Hezekiah 


mies. It is not meant that [ezekiah 
actually had this in view, but the whole 
language is figurative. It was as if 
that place had been fitted up by [eze- 
kiah as a suitable place in which en- 
tirely to destroy his foes. ] He hath 
made it deep and large. Vast; as if 


as having fitted up this place as if for! able to contain the entire army that was 
the appropriate punishment of the As- to be destroyed. §] The pile thereof. 
svrians. J Of old. Marg. as in Heb. | ‘The wood that was collected there to be 
‘From yesterday.’ This expression consumed. {] Zhe breath of the Lonp. 
may mean siraply ‘ formerly, some time} As if JeEnovau should breathe upon it, 
since,’ as in Ex. iv. 10; 2 Sam. iii. 17. | and enkindle the whole mass, so that it 
The idea here seems to be, that Tophet: should burn without the possibility of 
had been formerly, or was already pre-; being extinguished. The meaning is, 
pared as if for the destruction of Sen-j that the destruction of the Assyrian 
nacheriband hisarmy. His ruin would’ would as really come from JEnovau as 
be as certain, and as sudden, as 7f, in if he should, by his own agency, ignite 
the valley of Tophet, the breath of Jr-' the vast piles that were collected in the 
nova should set on fire the vast ma-| valley of Hinnom. J Like a@ stream 
terials that had been collected, and of brimstone. Brimstone, or sulphur, is 
were ready to be kindled. It does not used in the Scriptures to denote a fire 
mean that Tophet had actually Leen’ of great intensity, and one that cannot 
prepared for the army of Sennacherib; be extinguished (Gen. xix. 24; Ps. xi. 
it does not mean that his army would 6; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Rev. ix. 17, 18). 
actually be destroyed there—for it was‘ IIcnce it is used to denote the eternal 
on the other side of the city that they, torments of the wicked in hell (Rev. 
were cut off (sce Notes on ch. x. 32) ;: xiv. 10; xix. 20; xxi. 8). (| Doth kindle 
it does not mean that they would be, i. The army of the Assyrians would 
ecrsigned to hell-fire ;—but it means , be destroyed in a manner which would 
that that place had been fitted up as if| be well represented by JEnovan’s send- 


to be an emblematic repre entation of 
his ruin; that the consuming fires in 
that valley were a striking representa- 
tion of the sudden and awful manner 
in which the abhorred enemies of God 


ing down upon a vast pile collected in 
the valley of Tinnom, a burning stream 
of sulphurous flame that should ignite 
and consume all before it (see Notes on 
ch. xxxvii. 36). 
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Hezekiah, The whole narrative respecting the against the help of them that work 
invasion of Sennacherib would lead to the con- | } niquity. 


clusion, that at first Hezekiah himself joined in 3 Now the Egy tians are men 
QS ’ 


the purpose of seeking the alliance with Egypt, 1a, nee 
but that he was afterwards led to abandon it, and not God ’ and their horses flesh, 


and to use all his influence to induce his people and not spirit. When the Lorn 
also to rely on the aid of God; compare ch. xxxvi. | shall stretch out his hand, both he 
| 


G, with ver. 18. that helpeth shall fall, and he that 
is holpen shall fall down, and they 

QO to them that go down to /all shall fail together. 

Eeypt for help, and stay on; 4 For thus hath the Lorp spoken 
horses, and trust in chariots, be- | unto me, Like as the lion and the 
cause they are many ; and in horse- | young lion roaring on his prey, 
men, because they are very strong: | when a multitude of shepherds is 
but ¢they look not unto the Holy called forth against him, he will 
One of Israel, neither seek the|not be afraid of their voice, nor 
Lonp. abase himself for the “noise of 

2 Yct he also is wise, and will | them: so shall the Lorp of hosts 
bring evil, and will not } call back | come down to fight for mount Zion, 
his words: but will arise against | and for the hill thereof. 
the house of the evil-doers, and 807.7. 1remove. % Ho.11.10, 3 or, multitude. 


_ a wrewwe se weet _ 


CHAPTER XXXI. aid of the Egyptians in vain. {| And 
1. Wo(see Noteon ch. xxx. 1). J To | their horses flesh, and not spirit. There 
them that go down to Egypt (see Note | is need, not merely of physical strength, 
on ch. xxx. 2). And stay on horses | but of wisdom, and intelligence, and it 
see Note on ch. xxx. 16). dt And trust | is in vain to look for that in mere brutes. 
tx chariots (sec Note on ch. xxi. 7). (J Both he that helpeth. . Egypt, whose 
That they were often used in war, is ‘aid issought. § And he that zs holpen. 
apparent from the following places | Judah, that had sought the aid of Egypt. 
(Josh. xi. 4; Judg. i. 19; 1 Sam. xiii. | Neither of them would be able to stand 
5; 2 Sam. viii. 4). J] Because they are | against the wrath of God. 
many. Because they hope to secure! 4. For thus hath the Lorp spoken. 
the aid of many. See the references | The design of this verse and the tollow- 
above. It is evident that their confi- | ing is to assure the Jews of the certain 
dence in them would be in proportion | protection of Jznovan, and thus to in- 
to the number which they could bring | duce them to put their trust in him 
into the field. § But they look not, &c. ; rather than to seek the alliance with 
(see Note on ch. xxx. 1.) 
2. Yet he also is wise. God is wise. 


owes 


Egypt. To do this the prophet makes 

use of two striking illustrations, thé 

It is in vain to attempt to deceive him, | first of which is, that JEnovaH would be 
or to accomplish such purposes without |no more alarmed at the number and 
his knowledge. {] And will bring evil. | power of their enemies than a fierce 
The punishment which is due to such | lion would be that was intent on his 
want of confidence in him. J Bué will | prey, and could not be frightened from 
arise against the house of the evil-doers. | it by any number of men that should 
This is a general proposition, and it is |come against him. The poini of this 
evidently just as true now as it was in | comparison is, that as the lion that was 
the time of Isaiah. intent on his purpose could not be 
3. Now the Egyptians are men, | frightened from it by numbers, so it 
They are nothing but men; they have | would be with JEHovau, who was cqual- 
no power but such as other men possess. | ly entent on his purpose—the detence 
The idea here is, that the case in refer- | of the city of Jerusalem. It does not 
ence to which they sought aid was one | mean, of course, that the purpose of 
in which Divine help was indispensable, | God and of the lion resembled each 
and that, therefure, they relied on the j other, but merely that there was simi- 
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& As hirds flying, so will the 
Lorn of hosts defend Jerusalem ; 
defending also he will deliver 7¢, and 
passing over he will preserve 2t. 

6 Turn 2 ye unto Aim from whom 


lar intensity of purpose, and similar 
adherence to it notwithstanding all op- 
position. ‘The figure is one that denotes 
the highest vigilance, firmness, steadi- 
ness, and a determination on the part 
of Jenovan that Jerusalem should not 
fall into the hands of the Assyrians. 
{ Like as the lion. The Divine nature 
and purposes are often represented in 
the Scriptures by metaphors, allegories, 
and comparisons taken from animals, 
and especially from the lion (see Deut. 
Xxxili. 20; Job x. 16; Ps, vii. 2; Hos. 
xi, 10). And the young lion. The 
vigorous, strong, fierce lion. The use 
of the two leve, gives intensity and 
strength to the comparison. It is ob- 
servable that the lion is seldom men- 
tioned alone in the Scriptures. {{ Roar- 
ing on his prey. Roaring as he seizes 
on his prey. This is the moment of 
the greatest intensity of purpose in the 
lion, and it is therefore used by Isaiah 
to denote the intense purpose of JE- 
HOVAH to defend Jerusalem, and not to 
be deterred by any number of enemies. 
{ When a multitude of shepherds is 
called forth. When the neighbourhood 
is alarmed, and all the inhabitants turn 
out to destroy him. This comparison 
is almost exactly in the spirit and lan- 
guage of Homer, Jl. xii. 209, sq.: 
So pressed with hunger from the mountain’s brow, 
cends a lion on the flocks below; 
So stalks the lordly savage o’er the plain, 
In sullen msjesty and stern disdain: 
In vain loud mastiffis bay him from afar, 
And shepherds gall him with an iron war; 
Regardless, furious, he pursues his way ; 
He foams, he rvars, he rends the panting prey. 
Pope. 
So also Jl. xviii. 161, 162: 
— But checked lie turns ; repulsed attacks again. 
With tiercer shouts his lingering troops he fires, 
Nor yields a step, nor from his post retires; 
So watchful shepherds strive to force in vain, 
The hungry lion from the carcass slain. Pope. 
q] He will not be afraid. He will be 
so intent on his prey that he will not 
heed their shouting. {| Nor abase him- 
self. That is, he will not be fright- 
ened, or disheartened. QJ So shall the 
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the children of Israel have deeply 
revolted, ¢ 
7 For in that day every mau 
shall cast away his idols of silver, 
@ Ps.46.5. b Jer.3.13, ¢ He.9.9, 


Lorp of hosts. That is, with the same 
intensity of purpose; with the same 
fixedness of design. He will be as 
little dismayed and diverted from his 
purpuse by the number, the designs, and 
the war-shout of the Assyrian armies. 
5. As birds fying This is another 
comparison indicating substantially the 
same thing as the former, that JENovau 
would protect Jerusalem. ‘The idea 
here is, that He would do it in the same 
manner as birds defend their young by 
hovering over them, securing them un- 
der their wings, and leaping forward, 
if they are suddenly attacked, to dc- 
fend them. Our Saviour has used a 
similar figure to indicate his readiness 
to have defended and saved the same 
city (Matt. xxiii. 27), and it is possible 
that he may have had this passage in 
his eye. The phrase ‘birds flying,’ 
may denote the rapidity with which 
birds fly to defend their young, and 
hence the rapidity with which God 
would come to defend Jerusalem; or 
it may refer to the fact that birds, 
when their young are attacked, fly, or 


‘flutter around them to defend them; 


they will not leave them. { An 
passing over (Mtep, pasodhh). Lowth 
renders this, ‘ Leaping forward.’ This 
word, which is usually applied in some 
of its forms to the Passover (Ex. xii. 
13, 23, 27; Num. ix. 4; Josh. v. 11: 
2 Chron. xxx. 18), properly means, as a 
verb, to pass over, and hence to preserve 
or spare. The idea in the passage is, 
that JEnovan would protect Jerusalem, 
as a bird defends its young. 

6. Zurn ye unio him. In view of 
the fact that he will assuredly defend 
Jerusalem, commit yourselves unto him 
rather than seek the aid of Egypt. 
{| Have deeply revolted. For the mean- 
ing of this phrase, see Note on ch. xxix. 
15, 

7. For tn that day. ‘That is, in the 
invasicn of Sennacherib, and the events 
that shall be consequent thereon. 
{ Every man shall cast away his idols 
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and lhis idols of gold, which your, flee ? from the sword, and his young 

own hands have made unto you| men shall be 3 discomfited. 

for a sin. 9 And *he shall pass over to 
8 Then shall the Assyrian ¢ fall} his 5stronghold for fear, and his 

with the sword, not ofa mighty | princes shall be afraid of the en- 

man ; and the sword, not ofa mean| sien, saith the Lorp, whose fire 

man, shall devour him: but he shall! is in Zion, and his furnace in 


2 or, for four of. : 
Sfor melting, or, tribute, or, tributary. 4 his rock shall pass away for fear. 5 or, strength. 


(see Note on ch. xxx. 22; comp. Note | bably it does not here mean that the 
on ch. ii. 20). {| For a@ siz. Or rather, | strength of the Assyrian army would 
the sin which your own hands have | become literally tributary to the Jews, 
made. The sense is, that the making | but that they would be as ¢f they had 
of those idols had been asin, or sin itself. | been placed under a levy to them ; thicir 
It had been the sin, by way of eminence, | vigour and strength would melt away ; 
which was chargeable upon them. as property and numbers do under taxu- 
8. Then shall the Assyrian fall with | tion and tribute. 
the sword. The sword is often used a8| 9. And he shall pass over. Marg. 
an instrument of punishment. It is not | « His rock shall pass away for fear.’ ‘The 


meant here literally that the sword | tebrew would bear this, but it does not 
would be used, but it is employed to] convey a clear idea. ‘I'he sense seems 
denote that complete destruction would | to be this. The word rendered ‘strone- 
come a them. q Not of a mighty | hold? (Heb. ‘ His rock’) denotes his 
man, ‘The idea here is, that the army | fortifications, or the places of strength 
should not fall by the valour of a dis-| in which he trusted. Probably the As- 
tinguished warrior, but that it should syrian monarch had many such places 
be done by the direct interposition of | Which he regarded as pertectly secure, 
God (see ch. xxxvii. 36). | Of a mean! hoth in the limits of his own kingdom, 
man. Of a man of humble rank. His! and on the line -of his march towards 
army shall not be slain by the hand of | Judea. ‘Those places would naturally 
mortals. {] But he shall flee. ‘The|\e made strong, in order to afford a 
Assyrian monarch escaped when his| yofyee in case of a defeat. The idea 
army was destroyed, and fled towards here is, that so great would be his alarm 
his own land ; ch. seat 37. i] F Tom! at the sudden destruction of his army 
the sword. Marg. ‘For fear of.’ The] and the failure of his plans, that in his 


Heb. is ‘ From the face of the sword ;’| ¢: one he would 
. ’ | fig pass over or beyond these 
and the sense is, that he would flee in strong places ; he would not even stop 


consequence of the destruction of his | to take refuge there and reorganize his 
host, here represented as destroyed by | scattered forces, but would fice with 
the sword of Jzxovan, {] And his Young | alarm beyond them, and make his way 
men. ‘The flower and strength of his! to his own capital. This appears to 
peti ] Shall be discomjited. ; Marg.' have been most strikingly fulfilled (see 
For melting ;’ or tribute, or ‘tribut- | oh. xxvii. 37). § And his princes. 
ary. LXX. Bis eit nae For destruc-! hose, perhaps, that ruled over his de- 
tion, The Hebrew word (dip mits, de- pendent provinces. {] Shall be afraid 
rived probably from d0% méds¢is, to melt | of the ensign. That is, of any standard 
away, to dissolve} is most usually em- | or banner that they saw. They would 
ployed to denote a levy, fine, or tax— | suppose that it was the standard of an 
so called, says Taylor, because it wastes | enemy. ‘his denotes a state of great 
or exhausts the substance and strength | consternation, when all the princes and 
of a people. The word is often used to; nobles under the command of the As- 
denote that men become tributary, or|syrian would be completely dismaycd. 
vassals, as in Gen. xlix. 15; Deut. xx. 7 Whose fire isin Zion, &e. That is, 
11; comp. Josh. xvi. 10; 2 Sam. xx. 24; | whose altar is there, and always burns 
1 Kings iv. 6; v. 13; Esth, x. 1. Pro-. there. That was the place where he 
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CHAPTER XXXilI. 
ANALYSIS 


Tuis chapter has been regarded by many as 
a continuation and conclusion of the prediction 
commenced in the preceding chapter. Though 
it was, howevcr, probably uttered at about the 
same time, and with reference to the same gen- 
cral subject, yet there 1s no impropricty in its 
being separated. The previous chapter closes 
with a prediction that the Assyrian army, which 
had been so much the object of dread, would be 
totally destroyed. This would be of course fol- 
lowed with important consequences, some of 
which are depicted in this chapter. The pro- 
phet, therefore, states (1-8) that the defeat of 
Sennacherib would be followed by the peaceful 
and prosperous state of the kingdom under a 
righteous prince ;—-under whose reign there 
would be ample protection (2); at which time 
the advantages of instruction would prevail, and 
the ignorant would be enlightened (3, 4); when 
there would be a proper estimate put on moral 
worth, and when illiberality, hypocrisy, and 
falsehood would be no longer held in repute 


(5-7); and when the character of the nation 


would be that of a people which devised and 
executed large and liberal purposes (8). That 
this has a reference to the reign of Hezekiah, 
has been abundantly shown by Vitringa; and, 
indecd, must be obvious on the slightest inspec- 
tion. For, 1. Itis immediately connected with 
the account of the destruction of Sennacherib, 
and evidently means that the state of things 
here described would immediately succeed that. 
2. There is nothing in the account that does not 
fully accord with the prosperous and happy times 
of the reign of Hezckiah. 3. There are state- 
ments in it which cannot be applied directly, or 
with propriety literally tothe times ofthe Messiah. 
For example, the statement in the first verse 
that ‘princes shal’ rule in judgment’ cannot be 
applied with any propriety to the apostles, since 
they are not anywhere designated by that name. 
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That, after the usual manner of Isaiah, he might 
not also, in the progress of this description, have 
glanced at the times of the Messiah, perhaps 
there can be no reason to doubt. But the main 
and leading purpose was, doubtless, to give a 
description of the happy times that would suc- 
ceed the destruction of the army of the Assyrian. 
Calvin supposes, not improbably, I think, that 
this prophecy may have been uttered in the time 
of Ahaz, in whose reign wickedness so much 
abounded, and ignorance and idolatry so much 
prevailed. But whether the prophecy was actu- 
ally uééered in the time of Ahaz or not—which 
cannot now be determined—yet it may have 
been uttered in view of the ignorance, and sup- 
erstition, and hypocrisy, which prevailed in his 
reign, and which extended their influcnce into 
the time of his successor, and on account of 
which the nation was to be suljjected to the cal- 
umities arising from the invasion of Sennache- 
rib, After that, the king Hezekiah would rule 
in righteousness, and his kingdom would enjoy 
the blessings of his mild and virtuous reign. 

The prophet then (10-14) procecds to show, 
that previous to the prosperous times predicted, 
there would be a state of desolation and alarm. 
This is indicated by his calling on the daughters 
of luxury and fashion, who were reposing in 
security and confidence, to rise up in conster- 
nation at the calamities which were impending 
(10, 11), and by the assurance that there would 
be a time when they would sigh for the Juxuries 
which they had before enjoyed (12-14). This is 
descriptive of the calamities which would attend 
the invasion of the Assyrian. Yet the prophet 
says, as is usual with him, that these calamities 
would be succeeded by more happy times (15-20). 
They would continue until the Spirit should be 
poured out from on high (15), and the result of 
this would be the prevalence of righteousness in 
the nation (16), and peace and safety (17,18); there 
would be safety, and the privilege of pursuing the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture, andofcultivating 
the entire land without molestation (19, 20). 
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was worshipped, and it was a place, | which the cakes were baked at thieaides: 
therefore, which he would defend. The! or an excavation made in the earth 


meaning is, that they would be as cer- 
tainly destroyed as the God whose aitar 
was in Jerusalem was a God of truth, 
and would defend the place where he 
was worshipped. QJ And his furnace, 
&c. (see Note on ch. xxix. 1). Where 
his altar continually burns. The word 
rendered ‘furnace’ ("%34) means pro- 


perly a baking oven (Ex. vii. 25; Lev. 


ane 


which was heated by putting wood 27 it, 
and when that was removed, the dough 
was put in it. Perhaps the whole idea 
here is, that JEnovau had a home in 
Jerusalem, with the usual appendages 
of a house; that his fire and his oven 
were there, an expression descriptive ot 
a dwelling-place. If so, then the mean- 
ing is, that he would defend his own 


il. 4; vil. 9; Xi. 35). This was either a home, and that the Assyrian could not 
large conical pot which was heated, in | expect to prevail against it. 
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EHOLD, o king shall reign inj a covert @from the tempest; as 


rithteousness, 
shall rule in judgment. 
2 And a man shall be as an 
hiding-place from the wind, and 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

1. Behold, a king. That is, Heze- 
kiah. ‘That it refers to him is apparent 
from the connection. ‘The reign of 
Ahaz had been one of oppression and 
idolatry. ‘This was to be succeeded by 
the reign of one under whom the rights 
of the people would be secured, and 
under whom there would be a state of 
general prosperity. This may have 
been uttered while Ahaz was on the 
throne, or it may have been when Eeze- 
kiah began to reign. Perhaps the latter 
is the more probable, as Ahaz might not 
have tolerated anything that would have 
looked like a reflection on his own reign ; 
nor, perhaps, while he was on the throne 
would Isaiah have given a description 
that would have been a contrast be- 
tween his reign and that of his successor. 
q Shall reign tn righteousness, That 
is, a righteous king shall reign; or his 
administration shall be one of justice, 
and strongly in contrast with that of 
his predecessor. ‘This was certainly the 
general characteristic of the reign of 
Hezekiah. And princes shall rule. 
IJeb. ‘ For princes,’ or, ‘as to princes’ 
(ned). Lowth proposes to read this 


without the 5, as the ancient versions 
do. But it is not necessary to change 
the text. It may be rendered, ‘ As to 
princes, they shall rule’ (comp. Ps. xvi. 
3). ‘The ‘princes’ here denote the va- 
rious officers of government, or those to 
whom the administration was confided. 
YT J judgment. That this is a just 
description of the reign of Hezekiah is 
apparent from the history, see 2 Kings 
xviii. 3-6 : ‘ [le removed the high places, 
and broke the images, and cut down the 
grove. He trusted in the J.orp God of 
Israel, so that after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor 
any that were before him, for he clave 
unto the Loxrp, and departed not from 
following him.’ 

2. And aman. That is, evidently, 
the man referred to in the previous 
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¢and princes| rivers °of water in a dry place ; as 


the shadow of a l great rock in a 


weary land. 
@ 1s.45.6,7; Jer.23.5,6, 


8 ch.t.6. € ch.44.3. 1 heavy. 
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verse, to wit, Hezekiah. 4 Shall be as 
an hiding-place from the wind. A 
place where one may take refuge from 
a violent wind and tempest (see Note 
on ch. xxv. 4). {| A covert. <A place 
of shelter and security. Wind and tem- 
pest are emblematic of calamity and 
oppression ; and the sense is, that Ie- 
zekiah would be the protector of his 
people, and would save them from the 
calamities to which they had been sub- 
jected in former reigns. {] As rivers 
vy water. ‘This figure is often used in 
sainh (see ch. xxxv. 6, 7; and Notes 
on xli, 18). It means that the blessings 
of such a reign would be as grateful 
and refreshing as gushing fountains 
and running streams were to a thirsty 
traveller. Ilere it refers to the benefits 
that would be conferred by the reign of 
Hezekiah—a reign which, compared with 
that of his father, would be like a re- 
freshing fountain to a weary pilgrim in 
a pathless desert. {[ As the shadow of 
a great rock. In a burning desert of 
sand nothing is more grateful than the 
cooling shade of a far-projecting rock. 
Tt not only excludes the rays of the sun, 
but it has itself a refreshing coolness 
that is most grateful to a weary travel- 
ler. The same figure is often used by 
the classic writers (sce Virgil, Georg. 
iti, 145; Iesiod, ii. 106). {| dn a weary 
land. A land where there is fatigue 
and weariness. Probably here it is 
used to denote a land destitute of trees, 
and groves, and pleasant abodes; a 
land where one expects weariness and 
fatigue without any refresliment and 
shelter. The following description from 
Campbell's Travels in Africa will ex- 
plain this: ‘Well does the traveller 
remember a day in the wilds of Africa, 
where the country was chiefly covered 
with burning sand ; when, scorched with 
the powerlul rays of an almost vertical 
sun, the thermometer in the shade stand- 
ing at 100°. Ile remembers long look- 
ing hither and thither for something 
that would afford protection from the 
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3 And the eyes of them that see: shall understand knowledge, and 
shall not be dim: and the ears of | the tongue of the stammerers shall 
them that hear shall hearken. be ready to speak ? plainly. 

4 The heart also of the lrash 1 hasty. 2 or, elegantly, 


almost insupportable heat, and where | wrath of God and the temptations of Satan, and 


the least motion of air felt like a flame | the rage of the world; refreshment by the con- 
coming against the face. At length he solations and graces of his Spirit, which are as 


espied a huge loose rock leaning against , rivers of water in this dryland’ (2); a desire for 
the front of a small cliff which faced the 
sun. At once he fled for refuge under- 
neath its inviting shade. ‘Ihe coolness 
emitted from this rocky canopy he 
found exquisitely exhilarating. The 
wild beasts of the deserts were all fled 
to their dens, and the feathered song- 
sterswere all roosting among the thickest 
fuliage they could find of the evergreen 
trees. ‘The whole creation around seemed 
to groan, as if their vigour had been 
entirely exhaused, A small river was 
providentially at hand, to the side of 
which, after a while, he ventured, and 
sipped a little of its cooling water, which 
tasted better than the best Burgundy, 
or the finest old hock in the world. 
During all this enjoyment, the above 
apropos text was the interesting subject 
of the traveller's meditation ; thoug 
the allusion as a figure, must fall in- 
finitely short of that which is meant to 
be prefigured by it.’ 


(The whole of this passage is capable of beau- 
tiful application to the Messiah and his times; 
while the language of the second verse cannot 
be supposed descriptive of any creature; itis so 
ussociated in our minds with the character and 
functions of the Divine Redcenuer, that we can- 
not casily acquiesce in any meaner application. 
‘To interpret the sublime imagery of this verse 
(2) in application to a mere human being, would 
be quite repugnant to the spirit of the sacred 
writers, by whom Jchovah alone is represented as 
the source of protection and refreshment to his 
people, and all trustin creatures solemnly inter- 
dicted’ (Henderson). Doubtless, if Hezekiah be 
at all intended, it is in a typical or inferior sense 
only. Agreater than Hezekiah is here; the lan- 
guage and figures used are precisely such as are 
elsewhere by the prophet applied to Jehovah (ch. 
iv. 6; xxv. 4); while the particulars characteristic 
of the times predicted, are just such as elsewhere 
he connects with gospel times (comp. ch. xxix. 
18; xxxv.5). The things predicted, accordins to 
th:s view, are a righteous administration under 
Messiah the prince (1); protection and retresh- 
ment to his subjects; protection from ‘ the 


_ knowledge and such facility in the acquisition 


of it, that even persons ordinarily supposed dis- 
qualified should both clearly understand, and 

| easily and accurately express the truth (3, 4); @ 
just appreciation of character and estimation of 
men in accordance therewith (5); and, finally, 
the prevalence of a loving, liberal spirit, setting 
itself to devise and execute plans of benevolence 
ona scile hitherto unprecedented (8); Ps. cx. 
3; Acts ii. 44, 45; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 4; ix. 2.) 


3. And the eyes of them that see, &e. 
The sense of this verse is, that there 
shall be, under the reign of this wise 
and pious prince, on the part of the 
“prophets and teachers, a clear view of 

| Divine truth, and on tle part of the 
people who hear, a disposition to hearken 
and to attend to it. ‘The phvase ‘of 
them that see,’ refers probably to the 
‘prophets, as those who were called 
‘seers (see Notes on ch. xxix. 10; xxx. 
-10; comp. 1 Sam. ix. 9), or those who 
had visions (see Note on ch. i. 1) of the 
things that God would communicate to 


men. ‘The word rendered ‘be dim’ 
("P9eN), is derived from T9v, which 
usually signifies to see, to look, but it 
also has a meaning similar to 992, to 
spread over, to close, to make blind. 
Of this fact Lowth seems not to have 
been aware when he proposed, without 
the authority of any MS., to change 
the text. ‘I'he sense is, that those who 
were prophets and religious teachers 
should no more see obscurely, but should 
have clear and just views of Divine 
‘truth. (J And the cars of them that 
hear. Of the people who were instructed 
by their religious teachers. { Shall 
'hearken. It shall be a characteristic 
| of those times that they shall be disposed 
‘to attend to the truth of God. 

| 4. The heart also of the rash. Marg. 
‘Hasty.’ ‘The. [Jebrew word denotes 
| those who hasten; that is, those who 
‘are precipitate in forming a judgment, 
lor deciding on a course of action. They 
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5 The vile person shall be no 
more called liberal, nor the churl 
said to de bountiful. 

G For the vile person will «speak 
villany, and his heart will work 
iniquity, to practise hypocrisy, and 
to utter error against the Lorn, to 
make empty tlic soul of the hungry ; 


do not take time to deliberate, and con- 
sequently they are led headlong into 
error, and into improper courses of life. 
{ Shall understand knowledge. They 
shall take time to deliberate ; and they 
shall consequently form a more enlight- 
ened judgment. {J And the tonque of 
the stammerers. ‘The ‘stammerers’ 
(comp. Note, ch. xxviii. 11) seem here 
to denote those who had indistinct and 
confused views of subjects, or who were 
incapable of expressing clear and intelli- 
gible views of Divine truth. J] Shall be 
ready to speak plainly. Marg. ‘ Ele- 
gantly.” The Ilebrew is m*nz ‘clear,’ 
‘white,’ usually applied to a bright, 
clear, white light. The sense is, that 
there should be no indistinctness or 
obscurity in their views and modes of 
utterance. 

5. The vile person. Heb.‘ Fool.’ But 
the connection requires us to understand 
this as the opposite of liberal; and it 
means a person who is close, miserly, 
narrow-minded, covetous. ‘This person 
is designated, very appropriately, as a 
fool. {] Shall be no more called liberal. 
It is probable that under the reign of 
former princes, when all views of right 
and wrong had been perverted, men of 
unprincipled character had been the 
subjects of flattery, and names of virtue 
had been attributed to them by their 
friends and admirers. But it would 
not be so under the virtuous reign of the 
prince here celebrated. Things would 
be called by their right names, and 
flattery would not be allowed to attri- 
bute to men qualities which they did 
not possess. Nor the churl. The 
word ‘churl” means properly a rude, 
surly, ill-bred man; then a miser, a 
niggard. The Hebrew word means pro- 
perly a deceiver, a fraudulent man (Ge- 
senius). ‘The word avarictous, however, 
seems to suit the connection. Lowth 
renders it, ‘ Niggard.’ Noyes, ‘ Crafty.’ 
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and he will cause the drink of the 
rae to fail. 
7 The instruments also of the 


churl are evil: he deviseth wicked 


devices to destroy the poor with 
lying words, even when ! the needy 


speaketh right. 
@ Jer.13.23, 
1 or, he epeuketh ayainst the poor in Judgment, 


{ Bountiful. Flattery shall no more 


ascribe to a miserly man a character 
which does not belong to him. 


6. For the vile person. Web. ‘ The 
fool.’ This word move properly expresses 
the idea than ‘vile person.’ ‘The IIe- 
brews used the name fool to denote not 
only one destitute of understanding, but 
a knave, a dishonest man—regarding sin 
as the highest folly (see 1 Sam. xxv. 25; 
2 Sam. iii. 33; Job ii. 10). J Well 
speak villany. Leb. ‘ Will speak folly.’ 
That is, he will act in accordance with 
his nature; it is his nature to speak 
folly, and he will do it. Under a wicked 
and unjust adininistration such persons 
might be the subjects of flattery (ver.5), 
and might be raised to office and powcr. 
But under the administration of a virtu- 
ous king they would not be admitted to 
favour; and the reason was, that they 
would act out their nature, and would 
corrupt all around them. A monarch, 
therefore, who regarded the honour of 
his own throne, and the welfare of his 
subjects, would exclude them from his 
counsels. Zo make empty the soul 
of the hungry. Probably this refers to 
spiritual hunger and thirst ; and means 
that such a person would take away the 
means of knowledge from the people, 
and leave them to error, ignorance, and 
want. The sense is, that it such persons 
were raised to office, they would corrupt 
the nation and destroy their confidence 
in God; and this was a reason why a 
virtuous prince would exclude them from 
any participation in his government. 

7. The instruinents also. In the He- 
brew here there is a paronomasia which 
cannot be imitated in a translation. 
The word ‘instruments’ here denotes 
evidently the mcans by which the chur! 
accomplishes his object ; whether it be 
by words, by judicial decisions, or by 
cratty devices. ‘This is also a kind of 
proverbial expression, and is given as & 
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8 But the liberal deviseth liberal 
things ; and by liberal things shall 
he | stand. 

9 Rise up, ye women that are at 

1 or, be established. @ Amos6.1. 


further reason why such a person would 


not be employed by a wise and virtuous 
prince. {J Are evzl. Te will make use 
of any unprincipled means, any wicked 
plan or device, to accomplish his pur- 
pose. ¥ With lying words. With false 
representations ; or with deceitful pro- 
mises and assurances. His aim would 
be particularly directed to the poor and 
humble, as more easily deprived of their 
rights than the rich and powerful. It 
was also of greater importance to defend 
the rights of the poor, and therefore the 
prophet says that such a person should 
not be in the employ of a just and vir- 
tuous ruler. {| Lven when the needy 
speaketh right. That is, although the 
cause of the needy is one of truth and 
equity. When this would be manifest, 
the unprincipled man in power would 
deprive him of his rights, and, therefore, 
under a wiseand virtuousadministration, 
such a person should not be employed. 
8. But the liberal. This seems also 
to have the force of a proverbial ex- 
pression. The word ‘liberal’ means 
generous, noble, large-hearted, benevo- 
lent ; a man of large views and of pub- 
lic spirit; a man above covetousness, 
, avarice, and self-seeking ; 2 man who is 
~ willing to devote himself to the welfare 
of his country, and to the interests of 
his fellow-men. It is taplied here that 
such, persons would be selected to ad- 
minister the affairs of the government 
under the wise and virtuous prince of 
whom the prophet speaks. {| Deviseth 
liberal things. He purposes those things 
which will tend to promgte the public 
welfare, and not those merely which 
will conduce to his private ends and 
gratification. {| And by liberal things 
shall he stand. Marg. ‘ Be established.’ 
That is, according to the connection, he 
shall be confirmed, or approved in the 
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government of the virtuous king referred | 


to. It is, however, a proposition in a 
general form, and means also that a man 


by a liberal course shall be established ; 


that is, his character, reputation, hopes, 
shall be established by it. ‘This is true 
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ease 32 hear my voice, ye careless 
daughters; give car unto my specch. 
ix) eo 
10 Many *days and years shall 
ye be troubled, ye careless women: 
2 duys above a year. 


now. If a man wishes to obtain per- 
manent peace and honour, the esteem of 
his fellow-men, or the evidence of Divine 
approbation, it can be best done by large 
and liberal schemes to advance the hap- 
piness of a dying world. He who is 
avaricious and narrow-minded has no 
happiness, and no durable reputation ; 
he who is large-hearted and benevolent, 
has the approbation of the wise and 
good, the favour of God, and a firm and 
unshaken support in the trials of life, 
and in the agonies of death. 

9. Rise up, &e. Rosenmiiller sup- 
poses that this commences a new vision 
or prophecy; and that the former part 
(ver. 9-14) refers to the desolation of 
Judea by the invasion of Sennacherib, 
and the latter (ver. 15-20) to the pros- 
perity which would succeed that inva- 
sion. It cannot be doubted that this 
is the general reference of the passage, 
but there does not seem to be a neces- 
sity of making a division here. The 
entire prophecy, including the whole 
chapter, relates in general to the reign 
of Hezekiah ; and as these events were 
to occur during his reign, the prophet 
groups them together, and presents them 
as constituting important events in his 
reion. ‘The general design of this por- 
tion of the prophecy (ver. 9-14) is to 
show the desolation that would come 
upon the Jand of Judea in consequence 
of that invasion. This he represents 
in a poetical manner, by calling on the 
daughters of fashion and ease to arouse, 
since all their comforts were to be taken 
away. ( Ye women that are at ease. 
They who are surrounded by the com- 
forts which affluence gives, and that 
have no fear of being reduced to want 
Saal ch. iii. 16-26). {J Ye careless 
daughters. Heb. ‘ Danghters confiding ;" 
that is, those who felt no alarm, and who 
did not regard God and his threatenings. 


10. Many days and years. Marg. 
‘Days above a year.’ This is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew. LXX. 


‘Make mention of a day of a year in 
sorrow, with hope.’ Targum, ‘ Days 
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for the vintage shall fail, the gather- 
ing shall not come. 

11 Tremble, ye women that are 
at ease; be troubled, ye careless 
ones ; strip ye, and make ye bare, 
and gird sackcloth upon your loins. 


12 They shall lament for the |’ 


1 ficids of desire, &% Ho.10.8, 3 or, durning upon. 


with years.’ imchi supposes it means 
‘two years.’ Grotius supposes it means 
‘within three years.’ Various other 
interpretations may be seen in Poole’s 
Synopsis. Gesenius renders it, ‘ Fora 
year’s time,’ according to the vulgar 
expression ‘a year and a day,’ denot- 
ing a complete year, and supposes that 
if means a considerable time, a long 
period. The phrase literally means 
‘the days upon [or beyond] a year,’ 
and may denote a long time; as the 
entire days in a year would denote a 
long period of suffering. Lowth renders 
it, not in accordance with the Hebrew, 
‘Years upon years.’ Noyes, ‘ One year 
more, and ye shall tremble.’ Perhaps 
this expresses the sense; and then it 
would denote not the length of time 
which they would suffer, but would in- 
dicate that the calamities would soon 
come upon them. { For the vintage 
shall fatl. A large part of the wealth 
and the luxury of the nation consisted 
in the vintage. When the vine failed, 
there would be, of course, great distress. 
The sense is, that in consequence of the 
invasion of the Assyrians, either the peo- 
ple would neglect to cultivate the lands, 
or they would fail to collect the har- 
vest. This might occur either from 
the dread of the invasion, or because 
the Assyrian would destroy everything 
in his march. 


11. Strip ye, and make ye bare. 
That is, take off your gay and splendid 
apparel, and put on the habiliments of 
mourning, indicative of a great calam- 
ity. (And gird sackcloth (see Note 
on ch. iii. 24). 

12. They shalt lament for the teats. 
Interpreters have been not a little per- 
plexed by this expression. Lowth sup- 
poses it 3s to be taken in connection with 
the previous verse, and that it denotes 
that sackcloth was to be girded upon 
the breast as well as upon the Joins, 
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teats, for the ! pleasant fields, for 
the fruitful vine. 

13 Upon the land of my people 
shall come up thorns «and etre 
yea, 2 upon all the houses of joy in 
the joyous city. 

14 Because the palaces shall bo 
forsaken ; the multitude of the city 


Others have supposed that it denotes 
to ‘smite upon the breasts,’ as a token 
of grief; others, that the word ‘ breast’ 
here denotes children by a synecdoche, 
as having been nourished by the breast, 
and that the women here were called 
to mourn over their children. But it is 
evident, I think, that the word breasts 
here is used to denote that which nour- 
ishes or sustains life, and is synony- 
mous with fruitful fields. It is so used 
in Homer (Iliad, ix. 141), wheve oi dag 
&eovens denotes fertility of land. And 
here the sense doubtless is, that they 
would mourn over the fields which once 
contributed to sustain life, but which 
were now desolate. In regard to the 
grammatical difficulties of the place, 
Rosenmiiller and Gesenius may be con- 
sulted. | The pleasant fields. Mare. 
as in Heb., ‘ Fields of desire.’ 

13. Upon the land of my people. A 
description similar to this, in regard to 
the consequences of the invasion of 
Sennacherib, is given in ch. vii, 20-25 
(see Notes on that passage). { Yea, 
upon all the houses of joy. Marg. 
‘Burning upon.’ The marginal read- 
ing has originated from the supposition 
that the word *> is derived from mp, 


to be burned. This conjecture has been 
adopted by Junius and Tremellius, and 
by some others. But it is evidently 
mere conjecture, and is not demanded. 
The word ‘ yea’ will express the sense, 
meaning that desolation, indicated by 
the growth of thorns and briers, would 
come upon the cities that were then 
filled with joy. This does not refer to 
Jerusalem, which was not taken by 
Sennacherib, but to the other cities that 
were destroyed by him in his march, 
and this account accords with the state- 
ment in eh, vii. 20-25. 

14. Because the palaces shall be for- 
saken. That is, the palaces in the cities 
and towns which Sennacherib would 
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shall be for dens for ever, a joy of 
wild asses, a pasture of flocks ; 
15 Until the Spirit «be poured 


1 or, cliffs and twoutch-towers. 


lay waste. Or, if it refers, as Lowth 
supposes, to the invasion of the land 
in the time of the Chaldeans, then it 
relates to the palaces in Jerusalem. 
Vitringa supposes that the temple at 
Jerusalem is particularly designated by 
the word rendered palaces. But that 
is not the usual word to denote the 
temple, and it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that that is particularly referred 
to. The word ji*s usually denotes a 


palace, or royal residence in some part 
of the royal citadel (see 1 Kings xvi. 18; 
Isa. xxv. 2; Jor. xxx. 18; Amos i. 4, 7, 
10,12). (Zhe forts. Marg. ‘ Cliffs 
and watch-towers.’ cb. DEY (ophet). 
This word properly denotes a hill or a 
cliff, such as is an advantageous situa- 
tion for fortresses. It is translated in 
Mie. iv. 8, ‘ the stronghold ;’ in 2 Kings 
v. 24, ‘the tower;’ in 2 Chwvon. xxvii. 3; 
xxx. 14; Neh. iii, 27; xi. 21, ‘Ophel.’ 
With the article (rng Azll) it was given, 
by way of eminence, to a bluff or hill 
lying north-east of mount Zion, and 
south of mount Moriah, which was sur- 
rounded and fortified with a wall (Jos. : 
Jewish Wars, vi. 6). It extends south | 
from mount Moriah, running down to 
the fountain of Siloam, lying between 
the valley of Jehoshaphat on the east, 
aud the Tyropeon or valley of Cheese- 
mongers on the west. It terminates 
over the pool of Siloam in a steep point 
of rock forty or fifty feet high. The 
top of the ridge is flat, and the ground 
is now tilled, and planted with olive and 
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shall be left: the 1 forts and towers | 


=z 
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upon us from on high, and the 
wilderness be a fruitful field, and 
ue 6 fruitful field be counted for a 
‘orest. 


@ Joel 3,28, 5 Ps.107.38,&¢. 


which the word ‘for ever’ (ndsy-=y), 
denotes a long time, because in the verse 
following there is a period specified 
when the desolation would terminate. 
When the word is used without any such 
limitation, it denotes proper eternity. 
q A joy of wild asses. <A place where 
wild animals will have unlimited rauge. 


15. Until the Spirit. The Spirit of 
God, as the source of all ble-sings, and 
especially as able to meet and remove 
the ills of the long calamity and desola- 
tion. This evidently refers to some 
future period, when the evils which the 
rophet was contemplating would be 
succeeded by the spread of the true re- 
ligion. Ifthe prophet meant to confine 
his description of calamities to those 
which would attend the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, then this refers to the piety 
and prosperity which would prevail after 
that during the reign of Hezekiah. If 
he designed, as Lowth supposes, to de- 
scribe the calamities which would attend 
the invasion of the Chaldeans and thie 
desolation of the city of Jerusalem dur- 
ing the captivity, then this refers to the 
prosperous times that would occur after 
their return to their own land. And if 
he looked forward beyond even that, 
then this refers to the times of the Mes- 
siah also, and he designed to describe 
the happy period when the Messiah 
should have come, and when the Spirié 
should be poured out. Vitringa sup- 
poses that all three of these events are 
referred to. But although the expres- 


other fruit trees (see Robinson’s Bib.! sions are such as are used in reference 
Itsearches, vol. i. pp. 341, 394). It: to the times of the Messiah, yet the 
may be used here, however, to denote a! word ‘ until’ seems to limit the predic- 
hill or cliif, a strongly-fortified place in' tion to some event previous to that. 
general, without supposing of necessity | The plain sense of the passage is, that 
that it refers to the mountain in Jer- ; the city would lie waste, and would be 
usalem. {] Zowers. ‘lowers. were erected: a pasture for flocks, until the Spirit 


on the walls of cities at convenient 
distances for purposes of observation. 
i Shall be for dens. Shall become 
places where bauditti and robbers may 
abide, and secure themselves. {] For , 
ever. ‘This is evidently one instance in ' 


should be poured out ; that is, would lie 
waste a long time, and then be suc- 
ceeded by the merciful interposition of 
God restoring them to their land and 
privileges, ‘This idea would seem to 
limit it, at the utmost, to the return 
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16 Then judgment shall dwell; 
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18 And my people shall dwell 


in the wilderness, and righteous-| in a peaceable 2 habitation, and in 


ness remain in the fruitful field. | 


sure dwellings, and in quiet resting- 


17 And the work of righteous-| places, 


ness shall be peace; 2and the! 


effect of righteousness, quietness | 


and assurance for ever. 
@ Ps.85.10; Ja.3.18. d Heb,4.9. | 


from Babylon. {] Be poured out. This’ 
is a common and usual mode of indicat-_ 
ing that the influences of the Spirit of 
God would be imparted (Isa. xliv. 3; 
Ezek. xxxix. 29; Joel ii. 23, 28; Acts 
ii. 17,18). From on high. From 
heaven (comp. Luke xxiv. 49). (J And 
the wilderness be a fruitful field. Until 
that change shall come when the places 
that are desolate shall become fertile, 
and the places which are now fertile and 
prosperous shall become desolate and 
barren. This may refer to the time 
when Jerusalem, that would have lain 
so long waste, would be again inhabited 
and cultivated, and when Babylon, then 
80 prosperous, would become desolate 
and ruined. The expression has a pro-| 
verbial cast, and denotes change and! 
revolution (sce Note on ch. xxix. 17). 


16. Then judgment shall dwell. Or, 
justice shall make its appropriate 
dwelling-place there. ] Jn the wilder- 
ness. In the place that was a wilder- 
ness, but that shall now be turned to a 
fruitful field. [Jn the fruitful field. 
In the nation that is like a fruitful 
field; in Judea restored. 


17. And the work of righteousness. 
That which righteousness produces ; 
or the effect of the prevalence of righ- 
tcousness on the nation. J Shall be 
peace. There shall be no internal 
agitation, and no conflicts with foreign 
nations. f Quictness and assurance. 
This is a beautiful description of the 
happy effect of tle prevalence of piety ; 
and it is as true now as it was in the 
time of Isaiah. True religion would 
put an end to strifes and Jitigations ; 
to riots and mobs; to oppressions and 
tumults; to alarms and robbery ; to 
battle, and murder, and conflict. 

18. And my people shall dwell ina 
peaccable halitation. In cities and 
towns that would not be alarmed by 
internal er external foes. YJ And tr 


—— Ee oe 


19 When it shall hail, ¢ coming 
down on the forest; and the city 
shall be } low in a low place. 

© ch.30.30, 1 or, utterly abased, 


sure dwellings. In dwellings, that 
would be secure from invasion.—All 
this is descriptive of the peaceful times, 
and the general security which followed 
the return from Babylon. To this 
period of happiness and prosperity, 
Tsaiah, as well as the other prophets, 
often refers. 

19. When tt shall hail. Heb. mm3 
sa—‘And it shall hail in coming down.’ 


There is a paranomasia in the original 
here, which cannot le expressed in a 
translation—a figure of speech, which, 
as we have seen, is common in Isaiah. 
‘Tfail’ is an image of Divine vengeance 
or punishment ; and the reference here 
is, doubtless, to the storms of indigna- 
tion that would come on the enemics 
of the Jews, particularly on the Assy- 
vians (see Notes on ch. xxx. 30). 
{ Coming down on the forest. Coming 
down on the army of the Assyrian, 
which is here called ‘a forest.’ The 
same term ‘forest’ is given to the army 
of the Assyrians in ch. x. 18, 19, 33, 
34, The sense is, that the Divine 
judgment would come down on that 
army with as much severity as a storm 
of hail descends on a forest—stripping 
the Jeaves from the trees, destroying 
its beauty, and laying it waste. {] And 
the city. According to Gesenius, this 
is Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian 
empire. According to Rosenmiiller, 
Grotius, and others, it is Babylon. 
Hensler supposes that it is Jerusalem, 
and that the sense is, that as a city 
that is situated in a valley is safe when 
the storm and tempest sweep over the 
hills, so would it be to Jerusalem when 
the storm of wrath should sweep away 
the. army of the Assyrian. But the 
connection evidently requires us to 
understand it of the capital of the 
enemy ; though whether it be Nineveh 
ot Babylon perhaps cannot be deter- 
mined. {J Shall be low in a low pluce. 
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20 Blessed ave ye that sow beside 
all waters, ¢that send forth thither 
the feet of the ox and the ass. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ANALYSIS. 

Tus chapter comprises a new and distinct 
pcophecy, though manifestly relating to the same 
geucral subject as the preceding. In ver. 19 of 
the previous chapter, the prophet had foretold 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib; 
and this chapter is designed still furtlicr to set 
forth the circumstances and the effects of that 
destruction. That it refers to Senuacherib is 
apparent from the whole structure of the pro- 
phecy. So it is understood by Lowth, Rosen- 
miiller, Grotius, and Calvin, though Vitringa 
supposes that it refers to the destruction of the 
Syrians, instead of the dssyrians, and particu- 
larly after the time, and for the crimes of Anti- 

@ ¥50.11.1,2. 


Marg. ‘Utterly abased.’ eb. «In 
humility shall be humbled.’ ‘The sense 
is, shall be completely prostrate. ‘Those 
who refer this to Jerusalem suppose it 
refers to the time when God should 
humble it by bringing the enemy so 
near, and exciting so much consterna- 
tion and alarm. ‘Those who refer it to 
Babylon suppose it relates to its de- 
struction. If referred to Nineveh, it 
must mean when the pride of the 
capital of the Assyrian empire should 
be humbled by the complete overthrow 
of their army, and the annihilation of 
their hopes. The connection seems to 
require us to adopt this latter inter- 


obscure ; but perhaps the above will 
express its general sense. 

20. Blessed are ye. The sense of 
this verse is, that while the enemics of 
the Jews would be overthrown, they 
themselves would be permitted to cul- 
tivate their lands in security. Instead 
of predicting this directly, the prophet 
tmplies that this would occur, by de- 
Claring that those who were permitted 
to do this were happy. (J 7hat sow 
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ochus Epiphanes. All the circumstances, as 
well as the connection, however, agree with the 
invasion by Sennacheril, and agree far better 
with that than either with the destruction of 
Babylon, or the judgments that came upon the 
Syrians. The design of the prophecy is to assure 
the Jews that their nation and city would be 
safe notwithstanding the invasion of the Assy- 
rian, and that JEHOVAH would be to them a 
source of constant protection and consolation 
(21). The object of the prophecy, therefore, is 
to comfort them in this threatened invasion, and 
to lead them to look up to God. 

The prophecy, or poem, is one of uncommon 
beauty in its structure, and is peculiarly elezant 
in its expressions. It abounds, indeed, in trans- 
itions; but they are easily seen, and can be 
distinctly marked. The structure and design 
of the pocm may be scen in the following ana- 
lysis :— 

J. Woe is denounced against the Assyrian who 


had invaded Judea without provocation, and who 


ern countries. ‘This is done by casting 
the seed upon the water. This custom 
is referred to in Eccl. xi. 1: « Cast thy 
bread,’ 2.¢., thy seed, ‘ upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many days;’ 
—that is, cast thy seed upon the waters 
when the river overflows the banks, and 
the secd will sink into the slime and 
mud, and will spring up when the 
waters subside, and you will find it 
again after many days in a rich and 
luxuriant harvest. Sir John Chardin 
thus describes this mode of sowing: 
‘ They sow it (the rice) upon the water; 
and betore sowing, while the earth is 
covered with water, they cause the 
ground to be trodden by oxen, horses, 
and asses, who go mid-leg deep; and 
this is the way they prepare the ground 
for sowing’ (Harmer’s Obs. vol. i. p. 
280). {| That scenxd forth thither the 
feet of the ov and the ass. That is, 
tor the purpose of treading the earth 
while the water is on it, and preparing 
it for the seed. In this way the ground 
would need no ploughing, but the seed 
would fall into the slime, and be suffi- 
ciently covered when the waters should 


pretation. The whole verse is 


bestde all waters. Leb. * Upon (dy ){ subside. The idea in this verse is, that 
all waters.’ This may mean that they} there would be a state of security suc- 
selected places near running streams as| ceeding the destruction of their ene- 


being most fertile ; or it may refer, as 
Lowth supposes, to the manner of sow- 
Ing grain, and particularly rice, in east- 


mies; and that they would be permitted 
to pursue tle cultivation of the soil, 
unannoyed and undisturbed. 
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was spreading desolation over a nation that had 
not injured him (1). This contains the general 
scope and purport of the chapter. 

II. The Jews are introduced (2) as offering up 
supplications to JEHOVAH in view of the threat- 
encd invasion, and beseeching him to be merci- 
ful to them, and expressing their confidence in 
him. 

I1L. God himself is introduced declaring the 
overthrow of Sennacherib (3, 4). This he repre- 
gents (3) under the image of the people—that is, 
the people in his army—flecing at the noise of 
the tumult caused by the desolating tempest 
that should sweep them away, and at the act of 
God’s lifting up himself to scatter the nations. 

IV. A chorus of Jews is introduced (5, 6) ex- 
tolling the greatness and mercy of God (5); and 
also celebrating the wisdom and piety of Heze- 
kiah, who had put his confidence in God (6). 

V. In ver, 7-9, the despair and alarm of the 
Jews are described on the approach of Senna- 
cherib, This is exhibited in the following manner: | 
—1. The messengers whom Hezekiah had sent 
to Sennacherib with three hundred talents of | 
silver and thirty talents of gold, to propitiate his 
favour (2 Kings xviii. 14-16), return without 
success and weeping bitterly (7). 2. The desol- 
ation is described that attended the march of 
Sennacherib—a desolation that extended to the 
highwaye, the cities, and to the most beautiful 
and fertile places, represented by hewing down 
“Lebanon, and turning Carmel into a wilderness 
%, 9). | 


CHAPTER XXXITTI. 

1. Wo to thee that spoilest. This 
description accords entirely with Sen- 
nacherib and his army, who had plun- 
dered the cities and countries which 
they had invaded, and who were about | 
to advance to Jerusalem for the same 
purpose (comp. ch. xxix. 7, 8; xxxvii. 
11). § And thow wast not spoiled. 
That is, thou hadst not been plundered 
by the Jews against whom thou art 
coming, It was because the war was so 
unprovoked and unjust, that God would 
bring so signal vengeance on them. 
q And dealest treacherously (see Note 
om ch. xxi. 2). The treachery of the 
Assyrians consisted in the fact that 
when their assistance was asked by the 
Jews, in order to aid them against the 
combined forces of Syria and Samaria 
(sce ch. vii, 1, 2), they had taken 
occasion from that invitation to bring 
desolation on Judah (see ch. vii. 17, 20; 
Notes on ch, viii, 6-8; x.6). Ifezekiah | 
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: also gave to Sennacherib thirty talents 
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VI. God is now introduced (10-18) as saying 
that he would take the work of the destruction 
of the Assyrian into his own hand, and showing 
that he would be himself exalted (10); that he 
would disappoint their expectations (11); that 
they should be totally destroyed as if by fire 
(12), and calling on the nations near and remote 
to hear what he had done (13). 

VII. The various effects of the invasion on the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem are ‘described (14-19). 
1. The effect on the hypocrites, producing con- 
sternation aud alarm of the highest degree (14). 
2. This is finely contrasted with the confidence 
and security of the rightcous in that time. They 
would confide in God (15, 16); they would see 
the king in his beauty (17); and they would see 
their foe completely destroyed (18, 19). 

VIII. The whole account is closed with a 
statement of the fact that Jerusalem was safe, 
and that the enemy would be completely de- 


stroyed (20-24). 
Ww? to thee that spoilest, “and 
thou wast not spoiled; and 
dealest treacherously, and _ they 
dealt not treacherously with thee! 
when thou shalt cease to spoil, thou 
shalt® be spoiled ; and when thou 
shalt make an end to deal treacher- 
ously, they shall deal treacherously 


with thee. 


& ch.2].2; Hah,2.8. d Rev.13.10. 


of gold and three hundred talents of 
silver, evidently with an understanding 
that this was all that he demanded, and 
that if this was paid, he would leave the 
nation in peace. But this implied 
promise he perfidiously disregarded 
(see 2 Kings xviii. 14, 15). GY When 
thou shalt cease to spoil. ‘This does not 
refer to his having voluntarily ceased to 
plunder, but to the fact that God would 
put an end to it. J Thou shalt be 
spoiled. This was literally fulfilled. 
The Assyrian monarchy lost its splend- 
our and power, and was finally merged 
in the more mighty empire of Babylon. 
The nation was, of course, subject to 
the depredation of the conquerors, and 
compelled to submit to them. { When 
thow shalt make an end. ‘The idea is, 
that there would be a completion, or a 
finishing of his acts of treachery towards 
the Jews, and that would be when God 
should overthrow him and his army, 
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2 0 Lorn, be gracious unto us ; 
we have waited for thee: be thou 
their arm every morning, our sal- 
vation also in the time of trouble. 


Q They shall deal treacherously with 
thee. The words ‘they shall,’ are here 
equivalent to, ‘thou shalt be dealt with 
in a treacherous manner.’ The result 
was, that Sennacherib was treacher- 
ously slain by his own sons as he was 
‘worshipping in the house of Nisroch 
his god’ (Isa. xxxvii. 38), and thus the 
prophecy was literally fulfilled. The 
sense of the whole is, that God would 
reward theiy desire of plundering a 
nation that had not injured them by 
the desolation of their own land; and 
would recompense the perfidiousness of 
the kings of Assyria that had sought 
to subject Jerusalem to their power, 
by perfidiousness in the royal family 
itself. 


2.0 Lorp. This is a solemn prayer 
to JEnovau, made by the Jews in the ap- 
prehension of the invasion of the Assy- 
rian. It is not meant that this prayer 
was actually offered, but it is a prophetic 
representation indicating the alarm of 
the Jews at his approach, and their dis- 
position to throw themselves upon thie 
mercy of God. { We have watted for 
thee. That is, we have looked for de- 
liverance from this threatened invasion 
from thy hand (comp. Noteonch. xxvi.8). 
q Be thou their arm. The arm is a 
symbol of strength. It is used in the| 
Scriptures as emblematic of the Divine 
protection, or of the interposition of God 
in time of calamity and danger (Ex. 
xv. 16; Job xl. 9; Ps. xliv. 3; Ixxvii. 15; 
Ixxxix. 21; xeviii. 1). Lowth proposes to 
read ‘our arm’ instead of ‘their arm ;’ 
and the connection would seem to de- 
mand such areading. The Vulgate and 
the Chaldee read it in this manner, but 
there is no authority from MSS. for a 
change in the text. ‘The truth seems 
to be, that Isaiah, impelled by prophetic 
inspiration, here interposes izs own feel- 
ings as a Jew, and offers his own prayer , 
that God wou'd be the strength of the 
nation. The form, however, is ¢2nme- 
diately changed, and he presents the 
prayer of the people. {] Every morning. 
Constantly ; at all times. J fv the time 
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3 At the noise of the tumult the 
people fled; at the lifting up of 
thyself the nations were scattered. 


of trouble. Referring particularly to 
the trouble consequent on the invasion 
of the Assyrians. 

3. At the noise of the tumult. Lowth 
supposes that this is addressed by the 
le in the name of Ged, or rather 

y God himself to the Assyrian, and 
that it means that notwithstanding the 
terror which he had caused tlie invaded 
countries, he would himself fall and 
become an easy prey to those whom he 
intended to subdue. But probably it 
should be regarded as a part of the ad- 
dress which the Jews made to JEnovan 
(ver, 2), and the word‘ tumult ’—)n77, 
sound, noise, as of rain (1 Kings xviii. 
41), or of music (Ezek. xxvi.13; Amos 
v.23), or the bustle or tumult of a people 
(1 Sam. iv. 11; xiv. 19; Job xxxix.7)— 
refers here to the voice of God by which 
the army was overthrown. JEHOVAH is 
often represented as speaking to men in 
a voice fitted to produce consternation 
and alarm. Thus it is said of the vision 
which Daniel saw of a man by the side 
of the river Hiddekel, ‘ his words’ were 
‘like the voice of a multitude’ (;727), 


(Dan. x. 6). And thus, in Rey. i. 10, 
the voice of Christ is said to have been 
‘like the voice of a trumpet ;’ and én 
ver. 15, ‘like the sound of many waters.’ 
Tt will be recollected also that it was said 
that God would send upon the Assyrian 
army ‘thunder, and an earthquake, and 
a great noise, with storm and tempest, 
and a flame of devouring fire’ (Isa. 
xxix. 6; comp. ch. xxx. 30); and it is 
doubtless to this prediction that the 
prophet refers here. God would come 
forth with the voice of indignation, and 
would scatter the combined armies of 
the Assyrian. {| Zhe people fled. The 
people in the army of the Assyrian. A 
large part of them were slain by the 
angel of the Lord in a single night, but 
a portion of them with Sennacherib 
escaped and fled to their own land (Isa. 
xxxvii. 86, 37. J At the lifting up of 
thyself. Of Jenovan; as when one 
rouses himself to strike. 4 Zhe nations. 
The army of Sennacherib was doubtless 
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4 Andyour spoil shall be gathered 
like the gathering of the caterpillar ; 
as the running to and fro of locusts 
shall le run upon them. 

5 The Lorp is exalted ; “for he 


a Ps,.97.9. b Ro.3.26. 1 salvations, 
¢ Pr.14.97. 2 or, messengers. 


made up of Jevies from the nations that 


had been subdued, and that e»mposed 
the Assyrian empire. 

4, And your spoil. The booty that 
the Assyrian army had gathered in their 
march towards Jerusalem, and whicli 
would now be left by them to be col- 
lected by the Jews. | Shall be gathered 
like the gathering of the caterpillar. 
The grammatical construction here is 
such that this may admit of two inter- 
pretations. It may either mean, as the 
caterpillar or the locust zs gathered ; or 
it may mean, as the caterpillar gathers 
its spoil. It often occurred that in 
countries where the locust was an article 
of food, they were scraped together in 
large quantities, and thrown into ditches, 
or into reservoirs, and retained to be 
eaten. This is the custom in some 
parts of Africa. But the meaning here 


Locust (Gryllus migratorius). 


is, undoubtedly, that the plunder of the 
Assyrian army would be collected by 
the Jews, as the locust gathered its food. 
The sense is, that as locusts spread 
themselves out over a land, as they go 
to and tro without rule and without 
molestation, gathering whatever is in 
their way, and consuming everything, 
so the Jews in great numbers, and with- 
out regular military array, would run 
to and fro collecting the spoils of the 
Assyrian army. In a country where 
such devastation was made by the cater- 
pillar and locust as in Palestine, this 
was a very striking figure. ‘The word 
rendered ‘ caterpillar’ here (99m froin 


bois fo cut off, consume), properly de- 
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dwelleth on high: he hath filled Zion 
with judgment 4 and righteousness, 
6 And wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of thy times, 
and strength of ! salvation; the 
fear ¢of the Lorp is his treasure. 
7 Behold their valiant ones 


notes the devourer,and is applied usually 


to a species of locust. So it is under- 
stood here by most of the versions. The 
LXX. render it, ‘ As if one were gather- 
ing locusts, so will they insult you.’ 

5. The Lorp ts exalted (comp. Ps. 
xevii. 9). The prophet here introduces 
a chorus of the Jews, celebrating the 
praises of God for delivering them from 
the Assyrian. J He hath filled Zion 
with judgment. That is, the effect of 
his destroying his enemies will be to fill 
Jerusalem with reverence for his name. 
The deliverance would be so signal, and 
the manifestation of the Divine mercy so 
great, that the effect would be that the 
nation would turn to God, and acknow- 
ledge his gracious interposition (see ch. 
XXX. 22-26, 29; xxxi. 6; xxxii. 15-18). 

6. And wisdom and knowledge shall 
be. This verse contains evidently an 
address to Hezekiah, and asserts that 
his reign would be characterized by the 
prevalence of piety and knowledge. This 
chapter abounds in sudden transitions ; 
and it accords with its general character 
that when Jenovan had been addressed 
(ver. 5), there should then be a direct 
address to Hezekiah. {[ The stability. 
This word denotes firmness, steadiness, 
eonstancy ; and means that in his times 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord 
would be settled on a firm foundation. 
The whole history of the virtuous reign 
of Hezekiah shows that this was fulfilled 
(see 2 Kings xviii.) And strength of 
salvation. Or saving strength ; that is, 
mighty or distinguished salvation. Thy 
times shall be distinguished for great 
reforms, and for the prevalence of the 
doctrines of salvation. {J The fear of 
the Lorn ts his treasure. ‘The principal 
riches of Hezekiah, His reign shall not 
be distinguished for wars and conquests, 
for commercial enterprise, or for ex- 
ternal splendour, but for the prevalenco 
of picty, and the fear of the Lorn. 


7. Behold. This verse introduces a 
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shall cry without ; the ambassadors 
of peace-shall ne bitterly. 
8 The highways lie waste, the way- 


new subject by a very sudden transition. 
It is designed, with the two following, 
to exhibit the desolation of the land on 
the invasion of Sennacherib, and the 
consternation that would prevail. For 
this purpose, the prophet introduces 
(ver. 7) the ambassadors who had been 
sent to sue for peace, as having sought 
it in vain, and as weeping now bitterly ; 
he represents (ver. 8) the desolation that 
abounded, and the fact that Sennacherib 
refused tocome toany terms; and (ver. 9) 
the extended desvlations that had come 
upon the fairest portions of the land. 
] Their valiant ones. The ‘ valiant 
ones’ of the Jews who had been sent 
to Sennacherib to obtain conditions of 
peace, or to enter into a negotiation 
with him to spare the city and the 
nation. The word which is here ren- 
dered ‘ valiant ones’ (a>&7x) has given 
great perplexity to expositors. It occurs 
nowhere else in the Scriptures. The 
LXX. render the verse, ‘ With the dread 
of you shall they be terrified ; they, of 
whom you have been afraid, will, for fear 
of you, raise a grievous cry.’ Jerome 
renders it, ‘Behold, they seeing, cry 
without,’ as if the word was derived 
from ms, to see. The Chaldee renders 


it, ‘And when it shall be revealed to 
them, the messengers of the people who 
went to announce peace, shall cry bit- 
terly.’”” The Syriac, ‘ If he shall permit 
himself to be seen by them, they shall 
weep bitterly.”. Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion render it, "Dob sgbjcopa: abrois— 
‘Lo, I will appear to them.’ So Aquila, 
‘Ogabiivopas aires. Most or all the ver- 
Siuns seem tu have read it as if it were 
compounded of 2 my 5y— T will appear 
to them.’ But probably the word is 
formed from dy*¥, the same as Sy*S 
(Ariel), «a hero * (see Note ch. xxix. 1), 
and means their hero in a collective 
sense, or their herocs; that is, their 
men who were distinguished as military 
leaders, and who were sent to propose 
terms of peace with Sennacherib. The 
most honourable and valiant men would 
be selected, of course, fur this purpose 
(comp. Note on ch. xxx. 4), but they had 
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faring man ceaseth: he hath broken 
the covenant, he hath despised the 
cities, he regardeth no man, 


made the effort to obtain peace in vain, 
and were returning with consternation 
andalarm. QJ Shadl ery without. They 
would lift up their voice with weeping 
as they returned, and publicly proclaim 
with bitter Jamentation that their efforts 
to obtain peace had failed. J Zhe am- 
bassadors of peace. When Sennacherib 
invaded the land, and had advanced as 
far as to Lachish, Hezekiah sent mes- 
sengers to him with a rich present, 
having stripped the temple of its gold, 
and sent him all the silver which was 
in his treasury, for the purpose of pro- 
pitiating his favour, and of inducing 
him to return to his own land (2 Kings 
xviii, 14-16). But it was all in vain. 
Sennacherib sent his generals with a 
great host against Jerusalem, and was 
unmaved by all the treasures which 
Hezekiah had sent to him, and by his 
solicitations for peace (2 Kings xviii. 
17). It was to the failure of this em- 
bassy that Isaiah refers in the passage 
before us. 

8. Lhe highways lie waste. This 
verse contains a description of the deso- 
lations that had been caused by the 
invasion of Sennacherib. Some have 
understood it as containing the account 
which the ambassadors sent by Heze- 
kiah gave of the effects of the invasion. 
Thus Grotius interprets it. But it is 
probably a description made by the 
prophet himself, and is designed to state 
one cause why the messengers that had 
been sent out wept bitterly. They had 
not only failed of inducing Sennacherib 
to abandon his purpose of attacking 
Jerusalem, but they had witnessed the 
effects of his invasion already. The 
public ways were desolate. In the 
consternation and alarm that was pro- 
duced by his approach, the roads that 
had been usually thronged were now 
solitary and still. A mournful deso- 
lation already prevailed, and they ap- 
prehended still greater calamities, and 
hence they wept. J Zhe wayfaring 
man ceaseth. IJleb. ‘Ife that passes 
along the road ceases.’ ‘That is, there 
is a cessation of travel. No one is seen 
passing along the strects that used to 
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9 The earth mourneth and Jan- 
"Sa : Lebanon is ashamed and 


ewn! down ; Sharon is like a wil- 
1 or, withered atoay. 


be thronged. YJ He hath broken the 
covenant. This may either mean that 
the Assyrian king had violated the com- 
pact which had been made with him by 
Ahaz, by which he was to come and 
aid Jerusalem against the allied armies 
of Syria and Samaria (see Notes on ch. 
vii.), or it may mean that he had vio- 
lated an implied compact with Heze- 
kiah. When Judea was threatened 
with an invasion by Sennacherib, 
Hezekiah had sent to him when he was 
at Lachish, and had sought for peace 
(2 Kings xviii. 14). In that embassy 
Hezekiah said, ‘I have offended, re- 
turn from me ; that which thou puttest 
on me I will bear. And the king of 
Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king 
of Judah three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold.’ To pay this, 
Hezekiah exhausted his treasury, and 
even stripped the temple of its golden 
ornaments (2 Kings xviii. 15, 16). A 
compact was thus made by which it was 
understood that Sennacherib was to 
withdraw his army, and depart from 
the land. But notwithstanding this, 
he still persisted in his purpose, and 
immediately despatched a part of his 
army to lay siege to Jerusalem. All 
the treaties, therefore, had been vio- 
lated. He had disregarded that which 
was made with Ahaz, and that which 
he had now himself made with Heze- 
kiah, and was advancing in violation of 
all to Jay siege to the city. {| He hath 
despised the cities. That is, he disre- 
gards their defences, and their strensth ; 
he invades and takes all that comes in 
his way. He speaks of them with 
contempt and scorn as being unable to 
stand before him, or to resist his march. 
See his vain and confident boasting in 
ch. x. 9, and xxxvi. 19. 9 He regard- 
eth no man. He spares no one, and he 
observes no compact with any man. 


9. The earth mourneth. The land 
through which he has passed. "or the. 
sense of this phrase, see Note on ch.! 
xxiv. 4. J Lebanon ts ashamed and | 
hewn down. For the situation of Le-| 
banon, see Note on ch. x. 34. Lebanon | 
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derness : and Bashan and Carmel 
shake off their fruits, 
10 Now will I rise, saith the 


was distinguished for its ornaments of 
beautiful cedars. Here it is represented 
as being stript of these ornaments, and 
as covered with shame on that account. 
There is not any direct historical evi- 
dence that Sennacherib had advanced 
to Lebanon, though there are some 
intimations that this had occurred (see 
Note on ch. xiv. 8), and it was certainly 
a part of his boast that he had done it 
(see ch. xxxvii. 24), There is no im- 
probability in supposing that he had 
sent a part of his army to plunder the 
country in the vicinity of Lebanon 
(see ch. xx. 1). GY Sharon is like a 
wilderness. Sharon was the name of 
a district south of mount Carmel along 
the ccast of the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending to Cesarea and Joppa. The 
name was almost proverbial to express 
any place of extraordinary beauty and 
fertility (see 1 Chron. Vv. 16; xxvii. 29; 
Cant. ii, 1; Isa. xxxv. 2; Ixv. 10). 
There was also another Sharon on the 
east side of the Jordan, and in the vi- 
cinity of Bashan, which was also a fer- 
tile region (1 Chron. v. 16). ‘To this, 
it is more probable that the prophet 
here refers, though it is not certain. 
The object seems to be to mention the 
most fertile places in the land as being 
now desolate. { Bashan. For an ac- 
count of the situation of Bashan, subse- 
quently called Batanea, see Note on ch. 
ii. 18. And Carmel (see Note on ch. 
xxix. 17). J Shake off their fruits. 
The words ‘ their fruits,’ are not in the 
Ilebrew. The LXX. read this, ‘Galilee 
and Carmel are made bare’ (Pavege 
tora:z, x v.A.) The Hebrew word "95 
probably means to shake; to shake out 
or of; and refers here to the fact 
probably that Bashan and Carmel are 
represented as having shaken off their 
leaves, and were now lying desolate as 
in winter. 

10. Now. This verse commences 
another transition. In the previous 
verses, the desolation of the land had 
been described, and the hopelessness 
of obtaining any terms of favour from 
Sennacherib, or of binding him to any 
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Lorp; now will I be exalted ;' 
now @ will I lift up myself. | 

11 Ye shall conceive chaff; ye 
shall bring forth stubble: yoiir' 
breath as fire shall devour you. 

12 And the people shall be as the 
burnings of lime; as thorns cut up' 
shall they be burned in the fire. 


@ P2.46.10. } Mat.23.12. 


compact, had been stated. In this state 
of things, when inevitable ruin seemed 
to be coming upon the nation, God said 
that he would interpose. QJ Will I 
vise. ‘To vengeance; or to punish the 
invading host. The emphasis in this 
passage should be placed on ‘TJ,’ indi- 
cating that Jenovay would himself do 
what could not be effected by men. 
qi Now will I be exalted. That is, 
God would so interpose that it should 
be manifest that it was his hand that 
brought deliverance. 

11. Ye shall conceive chaff. An 
address of God to the Assyrians. The 
figure is one that denotes that their 
counsels would be in vain. Chaff and 
stubble are used in the Scriptures, in 
contrast with grain, to denote anything 
which is not solid, nutritious, or sub- 
stantial ; then anything which is frivol- 
ous, useless, vain. A similar image 
occurs in ch. xxvi. 18 (see Note on that 
place ; comp. ch. lix. 4). ( Your breath 
as fire shall devour you. The word 
‘breath’ here (mn, spzr7it) is evidently 
used in the sense of the Svués, and de- 
notes anger, as in ch, xxx. 28. It 
refers to the haughty and arrogant 
spirit of Sennacherib ; the enraged and 
excited mind intent on victory and 
plunder. The sense is, that his mind, 
so intent on conquest—so proud, ex- 
cited, and angry, would be the means 
of his own destruction. Lowth pro- 
poses to read ‘ my spirit,’ but for this 
change there is no authority from 
MSS. (see Notes on ch. i. 31). 

12. And the people. Inthe army of 
Sennacherib. {] As the burnings of lime. 
As if placed in a burning lime-kiln, 
where they must certainly be destroyed 
(see ch. xxx. 83; comp. Amos ii. 1). 
{] As thorns cut up. As thorns, or smal] 
brushwood, that has been long cut up 
and perfectly dried are speedily con- 
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13 Hear, ye that are far off, what 
I have done; and ye that are near, 
acknowledge my might. 

14 The sinners in Zion are afraid; 
fearfulness hath surprised the hy- 
pocrites:; who among us shall dwell 
with the devouring fire? who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings ? 


sumed, so shall it be with the Assyrian 
army. This is an image like many that 
are employed, denoting that the destruc< 
tion of the army of the Assyrians would 
be sudden and entire. 


13. Hear, ye that are far of. This 
is an address of JeHovanH, indicating 
that the destruction of the Assyrian 
army would be so signa] that it would 
be known to distant nations, and would 
constitute an admonition tothem. ]. Ye 
that are near. Ye Jews; or the nations 
immediately adjacent to Judea. The 
eae ‘far and near,’ is equivalent to 
all. 

14. The sinners in Zion are afraid. 
This verse is evidently designed to de- 
scribe the alarm that was produced in 
Jerusalem on impenitent sinners and 
hypocrites by a view of the judgment 
of God on the army of Sennacherib. 
They would see his wrath on his ene- 
mies then, and in view of the terrors 
of his indignation in relation to that 
army they would be alarmed, and would 
ask how it would be possible for them 
to endure such wrath for ever. If the 
effect of the wrath of God even for a 
night, when it should blaze against that 
great army, was so terrible, how could 
it be borne for ever? This seems to be 
the general idea of the passage. A great 
variety of interpretations have been 
proposed, which may be seen in Vitringa 
and Poole. The phrase, ‘sinners in 
Zion’ here refers to the wicked and re- 
bellious in Jerusalem. {] Fearfulness 
hath surprised the hypocrites. Those 
who professed to serve God, and yet who 
were secretly depending on the aid of 
Egypt (see ch. xxxi.; comp. Note on chi. 
ix. 17). The sentiment here is, that 
those who professedly are the friends of 
God, but who are secretly and really 
his enemies, are often alarmed at his 
judgments. When the judgments of 
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15 He¢ that walketh ! righteously 
and speaketh ?uprightly ; he that 
despiseth the gain of 3 oppressions, 


that shaketh his hands from holding 


God overtake sinners, they are conscious 
that they deserve also his wrath, and 
their minds are filled with consternation. 
So in a time of prevailing sickness, or 
of pestilence, they who have really no 
confidence in God, and no evidence that 
they are prepared to die, are filled with 
alarm. A true friend of God will be 
calm in such scenes; a hypocrite will 
show ‘by his consternation that he has 
no religion. { Who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring fire? Some 
have understood this as referring to the 
fires which they supposed the Assyrian 
would kindle in Jerusalem, apprehend- 
ing that he would take and burn the 
city. But the more probable interpret- 
ation is that which refers it to the 
judgment that would be brought upon 
the Assyrians—the burning wrath of 
God like fire that would consume them. 
The destruction of the Assyrians is re- 
peatedly represented under the image | 
of a storm and tempest, where there _ 
would be the ‘ flame of devouring fire’ , 
(see Note on ch. xxix. 6). The sense is_ 
this: ‘God has suddenly consumed 
that immense army of his foes. Such 
must be the awful punishment of the 
wicked. How can we abide it? We 
also, though among his people, are his | 
foes, and are exposed to his wrath. 
Ilow can we endure the terrors of that 
day when his burning indignation shall 
also overtake us?’ {] Shall dwell with 
everlasting burnings. Who among us 
could endure to suifer amid such burn- : 
ing wrath forever? If that wrath is so 
fierce as to consume such an immense | 
host in a single night, who could abide 
it should it be continued for ever and 
for ever? This is the obvious sense of 
this passage ; and it implies—l. That 
hypecrites will be greatly alarmed when 
they see punishment come upon the 
open and avowed enemies of God. 2. 
That in such times they will have none 
of the peace and quiet confidence which 
his true friends have. 3. That such an 
wlarm is evidence of conscious guilt and 
lypocrisy. 4. That the persons here! 
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of bribes, that playpens his éars from 
hearing of #blood, and shutteth his 
eyes 4 from seeing evil ; 
@ Ps.15,2. 1 in righteousness. 
3 or, deceits. 4 bloods. 


2 uprightness, 
5 Pa,119.37. 


spoken of had a belief of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment —a belief which 
hypocrites and sinners alvrays have, else 
why should they be alarmed? 5. That 
the punishment of hypocrites in the 
church will be dreadful and terrific. 
This seems to have been the conviction 
here. They saw that if such judgments 
came upon those who had no knowledge 
of the true God, it must be infinitely 
more terrible on those who had been 
trained amidst the institutions of reli- 
gion, and who had professed attachment 
to Jenovan. And so it will be in a pre- 
eminent degree among those who have 
been trained in the Christian church, 
and who have been the professed but 
insincere followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

15. He that walketh righteously. In 
this and the following verses the prophet 
presents, in contrast, the confidence and 
the security of the righteous. He first, 
in this verse, describes the character- 
istics of the righteous, and in the fol- 
lowing verses their confidence in God, 
and their security and safety. The first 
characteristic of the righteous man is 
that he walks righteously ; that is, he 
lives righteously ; he does right. 4] And 
speaketh uprightly. The second char- 
acteristic—his words are well-ordered. 
He is not false, perfidious, slanderous, 
or obscene in his words. If a private in- 
dividual, his words are simple, honest, 
and true; if a magistrate, his decisions 
are according to justice. §] He that de- 
spiseth the gain of oppressions. Marg. 
‘Deceits.’ The third characteristic— 
he abhors the gain that is the result 
of imposition, false dealing, and false 
weights. Or if it mean oppressions, as 
the word usually does, then the sense 
is, that he does not oppress the poor, or 
take advantage of their needy condition, 
or affix exorbitant prices, or extort pay- 
ment in a manner that is harsh and 
cruel. ( That shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes. The fourth char- 
acteristic—this relates particularly to 
magistrates. They adjudge causes ac- 
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16 He shall dwell on lhigh; his] 17 Thine eyes shall see «the king 
place of defence shall be the muni-! in his beauty; they shall behold the 
tions of rocks; bread shall be given; land that 2is very far off. 


him, his waters shall be sure. 18 Thine heart shall meditate ter- 
1 heights, or, high places, @ Jn.17.24. 2 of Jur distunces. 


cording to justice, and do not allow their | sce the king in his beauty. Some un- 
judgment to be swayed by the prospect | derstand this of the Assyrian king. 
of reward. {| That stoppeth his ears| Thus Kimchi understands it, and sup- 
from hearing of blood. ‘This is the| poses it means that they shall see him 
fifth characteristic. It means, evidently, | at the walls of Jerusalem ; that is, shall 
he who does not listen to a proposal to| see him destroyed. Vitringa supposes 
shed blood, or to any scheme of violence, | it means Jenovan himself, as the king 
and robbery, and murder (see Note on} of his people, and that they should see 
ch. i, 15). | And shutteth his eyes! him in his glory. Others suppose it re- 
from seeing evil. He does not desire | fers to the Messiah. But the immediate 
to see it; he is not found in the places} connection requires us to understand it 
where it is committed. <A righteous} of Iezekiah (comp. Note on ch. xxxii. 
man should not only have no part in|1, 2). ‘The sense is, ‘You shall be 
evil, but he will keep himself if possible | defended from the hostile army of the 
from being a witness of it. A man who| Assyrian. You shall be permitted to 
sees all the evil that is going forward ; | live under the peaceful and prosperous 
that is present in every brawl and con-| reign of your pious monarch. and shall. 
tention, is usually a man who has a, see him, not with diminished territory 
fondness for such scenes, and who may | and resources, but with the appropriate 
be expected to take part in them. 1t| magnificence which becomes a monarch 
is a remarkable fact that very few of | of Israel.’ QJ The land that is very Jar 
the Society of Friends are ever seen in} of. You shall be permitted to look to 
courts of justice as witnesses. The| the remotest part of the land of Judea 
reason is, that they have no fondness for| as delivered from enemies, and as still 
seeing the strifes and contentions of| under the happy sceptre of your king. 
men, and are not found in those places | You shall not be confined by a sicge, 
where evil is usually committed. This{and straitened within the narrow walls 
is the sixth characteristic of the righ- | of Jerusalem. The empire of Hezekiah 
teous nian; and the sum of the whole! shall be extended over the wide dom- 
is, that he kecps himself from all forins | inions that appropriately belong to hin, 
of iniquity. and you shall be permitted to range 
16. He shall dwell on high. See the| freely over the whole land, even over 
margin. Heights, or high places, were | the parts that are now occupied by the 
usually places of safety, being, inacces-| forces of the Assyrian. Virgil has a 
sible to an enemy. The sense here is, | beautiful passage remarkably similar te 
that such a man as is described in ver. | this: 
16, should be preserved from alarm and | —_ juvat ire, et Dortca castra, 
danger, as tf his habitation were on a| Desertosque videre locos, litusque relictum, 
lofty cliff or rock. ‘The particular and in. B. 28. 
special meaning is, that he should be| 18. Yhine heart. The heart of the 
safe from the anger, wrath. and consum- | people of Jerusalem. {] Shall meditate 
ing fire, which the sinner and the hypo- | terror. ‘This is similar to tl.e expression 
crite dreaded (ver. 14), J Zhe muni-| in Virgil : 
tions of rocks. ‘The literal translation ! — forsan ct heec olim meminisse juvabit. 
of this place would be, ‘ ‘The strongholds | Ain. ii, 203. 
of the rocks shaJl be his lofty fortress’ | The sense here is, ‘ You shall hereafter 
(comp. Note on ch. ii. 21). {| Bread | think over all this alarm and distress. 
shall be given him. We shall be sus-} When the enemy is destroyed, the city 
tained, and his life shall be preserved. | saved, and the king shall reign in mag- 
17. Ihine eyes. ‘The eyes of the | nificence over all the nation then enjoy- 
tighteous, described in ver.15. {] Shaliling peace and prosperity, you shall 
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ror. Where 7s the scribe? where 
ig the receiver? where zs he that 
counted the towers ? 

19 Thou shalt not see a fierce 
people; a people of a deeper speech 
than thou canst perceive; of a 
stammering * tongue, that thou canst 
not understand. 


recall these days of terror and alarm, 
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20 Look upon Zion, the city of 
our solemnities: thine eyes shall 
sce Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a 
tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down ; not one of the stakes thereof 
shall ever ¢ be removed, neither shal] 
any of the cords thereof be broken, 


1 weigher, 2 or, ridiculous. @ Rev.3.13, 


Lowth renders it, ‘barbarous people,’ 


and shall then ask with gratitude and ! as if it were 145. Michaelis also adopts 


astonishment, Whereare they who caused 
this alarm? Where are now they who 
so confidently calculated on taking the: 
city? They are all gone—and gone in| 
a manner fitted to excite astonishment 
and adoring gratitude.’ ‘ Sweet is the 
recollection,’ says Rosenmiiller, ‘ of dan- 
gers that are passed.’ ¥ Where is the 
scribe? IJow soon, how suddenly has 
he vanished! The word ‘scribe’ here 
(“£>) evidently refers to some prominent 


class of officers in the Assyrian army. 
Tt is from “£0, to count, to number, to 


write; and probably refers to a secretary» 
perhaps a secretary of state or of wars 
or an inspector-general, who had the 
charge of reviewing an army (2 Kings 
xxv. 19; Jer. xxxvii, 15; Wii. 25). 
{ Where is the receiver? Marg. as in 
IJeb. ‘ Weigher.’ Vulg. ‘ Where is he 
that ponders the words of the Jaw?’ 
The LXX, *‘ Where are the counsellors : 
2” Probably the word! 


(cup Bovasvovets )? 


this reading by supposing an error in 
transcribing, a change of yinto’. Such 
a change might have easily occurred, 
but there is no authority from the MSS, 
for making an alteration in the text. 
The word strong, or mighty, agrees well 
with the connection. {[ A people of a 
deeper speech. A people whose language 
is so deep, 7.€., so dark, or obscure, that 
it cannot be understood by you. This 
refers to the army of the Assyrians, who 
spoke the Syrian language, which was 
understood by some of the Jews, but 
which was unintelligible to the mass 
(see ch. xxxvi.11). J Than thou canst 
perceive. Than you can understand. 
{ Of a stammering tongue (see Note on 
ch. xxviii. 11). Marg. ‘ Ridiculous ;’ 
a sense which the Hebrew will bear, but 
the more appropriate meaning is that 
of a barbarous, or unintelligible foreign 
Janguage. 

20. Look upon Zion. Towth renders 


refers to him who weighed the tribute, this, « Thou shalt see Zion,’ by changing 
or the pay of the soldiers ; and means, ' the Hebrew text in conformity with the 
doubtless, some officer in the army of; Chaldee. There is no doubt that this 
the Assyrian ; probably one whose office accords with the sense of the passage, 


it was to have charge of the military 
chest, and to pay the army. J Where 
is he that counted the towers ? That is, 
who made an estimate of the strength 
of Jerusalem—either Sennacherib, or 
some one appointed by him to recon- 
noitre and report on the means which 
the city had of defence (comp. ch. 
xxxvi. 4). 

19. Thou shalt not see a fierce people, 
Or, rather, ‘this fierce and boasting 
people you shall not see.” They shall 
not enter the city ; but though they are 
advancing with so much confidence, they 
shall be suddenly cut off and destroyed. 


The word rendered ‘ fierce,’ (1942 from | 
122), probably means strong, or wicked. | 


but there is no authority for the change. 
It stands in contrast with what had been 
said in ver. 19. There, the prophet had 
said that they should no more see those 
foreign armies that were coming to in- 
vade them. Tere he directs them to 
look upon Zion, implying that they 
should be permitted to behold Zion ina 
situation such as he proceeds to describe 
it. ‘You shall not see that foreign 
army carrying desolation as they design 
through the city and the land. They 
shall be destroyed. But behold Zion! 
IIer you shall sce quict, prosperous, 
happy, peaceful.’ {| The city of our 
solemmities. Where the religious sol- 
emnities of the nation were cclebrated, 
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21 But there the glorious Lorp | rivers and streams; wherein shall 


will be unto us a place lof broad 
1 broad of spaces, or, hands, 


— 


go no galley with oars, neither shall 


| gallant ship pass thereby. 


{ A quiet habitation. Free from in- |The ‘stakes’ here refer to the poles or 


vasion, and from the terrors of war. 
§{ A tabernacle. A tent; a dwelling, 
such as was common in the nomadic 
mode of life in the East. The whole 


fixtures which were driven into the 
ground in order to fasten the tent, to 
enable them to spread it, or to the small 
stakes or pins that were driven in the 


city is described under the image of a| ground in order to sccure the cords by 


tent that is fixed and undisturved, where | which the tent was extended. 


the family may reside in safety and 
comfort. {] Not one of the stakes thereof. 


een, 


The 
following cut will give an idea of the 
mode in which tents were commonly 
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ARABS PItcninG THEIR TENT.—From Laborde. 


pitched, and will serve to explain this 
passage, as well as the similar passage 
in ch. liv. 2. 4 Shall ever be removed. 
Tt shall be a fixed and permanent habi- 
tation. The word ‘ever’ must mean an 
indefinite period of duration. Senna- 


eherib had designed to blot out the name | 


of the people of God, and destroy their 


separate and independent existence. ‘The | 
prophet says that that should never be 


done. Jerusalem, the residence of his 


people and the emblem of his church, | 


would be safe, and would not be de- 
stroyed. There would always be a safe 
and quiet abode for the friends of the 
Most High. In this sense it accords 
with the declaration of the Saviour, 
that the gates of hell should not prevail 


against his church. §| Neither shall any 
of the cords thereof be broken. Cords 
were used in tents to fasten the cloth tu 
the poles, or to fasten it to the pins 
which had been driven into the ground, 
in order to extend the cloth, and to make 
it firm. 

21. But thrive. In Jerusalem ; or in 
his church, of which Jerusalem was the 
emblem. 4] Zhe glorious Lorp. Lowth 
renders it, ‘The glorious name of Jr- 


HovAH,’ taking DY to be a noun, as if 
it were pointed nv. So the Syriac and 
the LXX. read it. The word ‘ glorious’ 
(78) means magnificent ; denoting that 


JErnovan would manifest himself there as 
magnifieent or great in the destruction 
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22 For the Lorp és our judge, the| Lorn is our ! law-giver, the Lorp 
1 statute-maker. is our king ; he will save us. 


ee 


of his enemies, and in the protection of'| on its banks, at one time, for five or six 
his people. J Will be unto us a place. | weeks, when, for several hundred miles, 
It.seems to be harsh to say that Jznovan| TI found both sides of it delightfully 
would be a place ; but the meaning is, | covered with trees of various kinds, all 
that he would be to them as such a} in health and vigour, and abundance of 
place ; that is, his presence and blessing | the richest verdure ; but all the country 
would be such as would be represented | beyond the reach of its influence was 
by broad rivers and streams flowing | complete desert. Everything appeared 
through a land, or encompassing a city.| to be struggling for mere existence ; so 
Rivers and streams are sources of fer-| that we might be said to have had the 
tility, the channels of commerce, and | wilderness on one side, and a kind of 
objects of great beauty. Such seems] paradise on the other.’—( Campbell.) 
to be the idea here. The presence of |} § Wherein shall go. The mention ot 
JEHOVAH would be to them a source of| broad rivers here seems to have sug- 
great prosperity and happiness; and a| gested to the prophet the idea that 
beauty would be thrown around the city | navigable rivers, while they were the 
and nation like majestic and useful] channels of commerce, also gave to an 
rivers. It is possible that there may | enemy the opportunity of approaching 
have been some ailusion here to cities | easily with vessels of war, and attacking 
that were encompassed or penetrated |a city. He therefore says that no such 
by rivers and canals, like Babylon, or | consequence would follow, from the fact 
Thebes in Egypt. Such cities derived} that Jenovan would be to them in the 
important advantages from rivers. But| place of broad rivers. No advantage 
Jerusalem had nothing of this nature to] could be taken from what was to them 
contribute to its prosperity or beauty. | source of prosperity and happiness. 
The prophet says, that the presence of} While other cities were exposed to an 
JeHovaH would be to them what these} enemy from the very sources from which 
rivers were to other cities. { Of broad | they derived their wealth and prosperity, 
rivers and streams. Heb. ‘ Rivers,| it would not be so with them. From 
streams broad of hands.’ ‘The sense| what constituted their giory—the pro- 
seems to be, broad rivers that are made} tection of JenovaH—no danger ever 
up of confluent streams; or rivers to| could be apprehended. It had all the 
which many streams are tributary— | advantages of broad rivers and streams, 
like the Nile—and which are therefore | but with none of their attendant expos- 
made broad, and capable of navigation. | ures and perils. {| No galley with oars. 
The phrase here used—in the Heb.| That is, no small vessel—for larger ves- 
‘broad of hands ’—properly denotes| sels were propelled by sails. Still the 
broad on both hands, or as we would | reference is doubtless to a vessel of war; 
say, on both sides; that is, the shores} since vessels of commerce would be an 
would be separated far from each other. | advantage, and it would not be an object 
The word hand is often used in Hebrew! of congratulation that none of them 
to denote the side, the shore, or the should be there. J Neither shall gal- 
bank of a river. The following extract: Ignt ship. No great ("*338) or magni- 
will show the importance of such rivers :! goont ship; no ship fitted out dae pur- 
a, eb a high'y oaatleaers anaes 2 48! poses of war. ‘The sense is, therefore, 

Stand, and where great Crought 38! that though Jerusalem should be thus 


almost unknown, we have not an oppor- | ¢ ; 
tunity to observe the fertilizing influence hit tg mnie bempepproacnayte 


of a broad river; but in South Africa, 
where almost no human means are em-| 22. For the Lorp is our judge. Jxr- 
ployed for improving the land, the be-| movaun will be to us nothing but a source 
nign influence of rivers is most evident. | of happiness, truth, and prosperity. His 
The Great, or Orange River, is a re- | presence will be to us only a blessing, 
markable instance of this, I travelled! and a means of success and joy. The 
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23 Thy ltacklings are lvosed ; 
they could not well strengthen their 
mast, they could not spread the sail ; 
then is the prey of a great spoil 
divided ; the Jame ¢ take the prey. 


repetition of the name Jenovan three 
times is common in the Scriptures. 

23. Thy tacklings. This is evidently 
an address to Sennacherib. The men- 
tion of the war-galley and the ship 
scems to have suggested the applica- 
tion of the figure to the enemies of the 
Jews, and particularly to Sennacherib, 
The prophet, therefore, compares the 
Assyrian to a ship that was rendered 
unserviceable; whose sails were unfast- 
ened, and whose mast could not be 
made firm, and which was therefore at 
the mercy of winds and waves. The 
Hebrew which is here rendered ‘thy 
tacklings are loosed,’ means ‘ thy cords 
are let go;’ that is, the cords or ropes 
that fastened the sails, the masts, and 
the rudder, were loosened. In such a 
condition the ship would, of course, go 
toruin. { They could not well sineagt 
en their mast. 
firm or secure. 
the mast cannot be made firm, it is im- 
possible to navigate a ship. It is to be 
observed here, however, that the word 
which our translators have rendered 
‘well’ (43), not only signifies ‘ well’ as 
an adverb, but is also used as a noun, 
and means a stand or station (Gen. xl. 
13; xli. 13; Dan. xi. 20, 21); and also a 
base or pedestal (Ex. xxx. 18, 28; xxxi. 
Q; xxxv. 16; xxxviii. 8; Lev. viii. 11; 
1 Kings vii. 31. It may be used here 
to denote the socket or base of the ship’s 
mast; or the cross beam which the mast 
passed through, and which held it firm. 
This was called by the Greeks icroridy 
(Odys. xii. 51), or peoidun, torcdixn 
(Iliad i. 434). The translation, there- 
fore, ‘They could not make fast the 
base of their mast,’ would better express 
the sense of the IIebrew. ‘The LXX. 
render it, ‘ Thy mast gave way.’ J Zhcy 
could not spread the sail. Of course, 
as the ropes were all loosened, and the 
mast could not be made firm, it would 
be in vain to attempt to spread a sail. 
The sense is, that the plan of the As- 
syrian would be disconcerted, his scheme 


They could not fix it 
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24 And the inhabitant shall not 
say, [ am sick ;% the people that 
dwell therein shall be forgiven ¢ their 


iniquity. 
1 or, they have forsaken thy teacktings, 
@ 1 Cor.1,27, b Rev.21.4. ¢ Jer.50,20. 


discomfited, and his enterprise would 


come to naught. Ile and his army 
would be like a vessel at sea without 
sails. § Then is the prey of a great spoil 
divided. The word ‘divided’ here means 
shall be distributed or apportioned, as 
plunder was usually ameng victors. 
The sense is, that much booty would 
be taken from the army of the Assy- 
rian and distributed among the Jews 
(see Note on ver.4). It is certain that 
Hezekiah had given to Sennacherib 
three hundred talents of silver, and 
thirty talents of gold, and had stripped 
the temple, and given the gold that was 
on the temple to him (2 Kings xviii. 
14-16), and this treasure was doubtless 
in the camp of the Assyrians. And it 
is certain that after this invasion of 
Sennacherib, the treasures of Hezekiah 
were replenished, and his wealth so 
much abounded, that he made an im- 
proper and ostentatious display of it to 
the ambassadors that came from Baby- 
lon (2 Kings xx. 13-15); and there is 
every presumption, therefore, that a 
great amount of spoil was collected from 
the camp of the Assyrian. {[ Zhe lame 
take the prey. It shall be so abundant, 
and shall be so entirely abandoned by 
the Assyrians, that even the fecble and 
the defenceless shall go forth to the 
camp and take the spoil that is left. 


24, And the inhabitant. The inhab- 
itant of Jerusalem. {J Shall not say, 1 
am sick, ‘That is, probably, the spoil 
shall be so abundant, and the facility 
for taking it so great, that even the 
sick, the aged, and the infirm shall go 
forth nerved with new vigour to gather 
the spoil. {[ Zhe people that dwell 
therein. In Jerusalem. { Shall be 
forgiven their tniguity. This is equi- 
valent to saying that the calamities of 
the invasion would be entirely removed. 
This invasion is represented as coming 
upon them as a judgment for their sins. 
When the Assyrian should be over- 
thrown, it vould be a proof that the sin 
which had been the cause of the inva- 
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ANALYSIS. 


Tne thirty-fourth and thirty-filth chapters 
make one distinct and beautiful prophecy, con- 
sisting of two parts; the first containing a denun- 
ciation of judgment on the enemies of the Jews, 
particularly Edom (ch. xxxiv.); and the second 
a most beautiful description of the flourishing 
state of the people of God which would follow 
these judgments (ch. xxxv.) 

At what time the prophecy was delivered it is 
uncertain, and, indeed, can be determined by 
nothing in the prophecy itself. Itis observable, 
however, that it is the close of the first part of 
the prophecies of Isaiah, the remaining chapters 
to the forticth, which commences the second 
part of the prophecies, being occupied with an 
historical description of the invasion of Senna- 
cherib and his army. It has been supposed (see 
Introd. § 2, 8,) that between the delivery of the 
prophecies in the first and second portion of 
Isviah, an interval of some years elapsed, and 
that the second part was delivered for his own 
consolation, and the consulation of the people, 
near the close of his life. 

A somewhiat similar purpose, as I apprehend, 
led to the composition and publication of the 
prophecy befoye us. The general strain of his 
prophecies thus far lias been, that however num- 
crous and mighty were the cnemies of the Jews, 
the people of God would be delivered from them 
all. Such was the case in regard to the allied 
armies of Syria and Samaria (ch. vii., viii.); of 
the Assyrian (ch. x.); of Babylon (ch. xiii., xiv.); 
of Moab (ch. xv., xvi.); of Damascus and Ethio- 
pia (ch. xvii., xviii.); of Egypt (xix., xx.); and 
more particularly of the Assyrians under Senna- 
cherib (ch. xxv., xxix.-xxxiii.) The prophecy 
before us I regard asa kind of summing up, or 
recapitulation of all that he had delivered; ond 
the general idea is, that the people of God tcould 
be delivered from all their foes, and that happier 
limes under the Messiah would succeed all their 
calamities. This he had expressed often in the 
parlicular prophecies; he here expresses it in 
a summary and condensed manner. 

Keeping this general design of the prophecy 
in view, we may observe that it consists of the 
following parts :-— 


sion had been forgiven, and that God 


was now disposed to show them favour 
and mercy. It.is common in the Scrip- 
tures to represent any calamity as the 
consequence of sin, to identify the re- 
moval of the calamity and the forgive- 
ness of the sin. ‘Thus the Saviour said 
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1. A general statement that all the enemies of 
the people of God would be destroyed (ch. xxxiv. 
1-4). 1. The nations of the earth are summoned 
to see this, and to become acquainted with the 
purpose of God thus to destroy all his enemies 
(1). 2 The destruction of the enemies of God de- 
scribed under the image of a great slaughter (2,3): 
$.The same destruction described under theimage 
of the heavens rolled together as a scroll (4). 

, IL. This general truth paricularly applied to 
Edom or Idumea ns among the most virulent of 
their enemies (5-17). 1. JEHOVAN’s Vengeance 
would come upon the land of Jdumea, and the 
land would be covered with the slain, and soaked 
in blood (5-8). 2. The entire and utter desola- 
nion of the land of Idumea is foretold. The 
kingdom should be destroyed, the land laid 
waste, and the whole country become a dwelling- 
place of wild beasts (9-17). 

ILI, The happy times that would succeed—~ 
the times of the Messial—are exhibited (ch. 
xxxv.) in language of great beauty and sublim- 
ity. This is the substance of all that the pro- 
phet had predicted, and all his visions terminate 
there. The wilderness shall blossom; and the 
sick and afflicted shall be healed; the desolate 
Jands shall be fertile; there shall be no enemy 
to annoy, and the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs and cver- 
lasting joy upon their heads. 

As so large a part of this prophecy relates to 
Edom, or Jdumea, it may be proper to preface 
the exposition of the chapter with a brief notice 
of the history of that country, and of the causes 
for which God denounced vengeance upon it. 

Tdumea was tle name given by the Greeks to 
the land of Edom, the country which was settled 
by Esau. The territory which they occupied 
extended originally from the Dead Sea to the 
Elanitic gulf of the Red Sca. Their territory, 
however, they extended considerably by con- 
quest, and carried their arms to the east and 
north-east of Moab, and obtained possession of 
the country of which Bozrah was the chief city. 
To this they had access through the intervening 
desert without crossing the country of the Moab- 
ites or Ammonites. The capital of East Idumea 
was Bozrah; the capital of Sonth Edom was 
Petra or Selah, called, in 2 Kings xiv. 7, Jok- 
theel (sec Notes on ch. xvi, 1). 


(Mark ii, 5) to the man afflicted with the 


palsy, ‘ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.’ 
And whenthescribesmurmured, he urged 
that the power of forgiving sins and of 
healing disease was the same, or that the 
forgiveness of sin was equivalent to the 
removal of disease (Mark 1i. 9). 
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This country received its name from Esau, the 
son of Isaac, and the twin brother of Jacob. He 
was called Edom, which signifies red, from the 
colour of the red pottage which he obtained from 
Jacob by the sale of his birthright (Gen. xxv. 
$0). After his marriage, he removed to mount 
Seir, and made that his permanent abode, and 
the country adjacent to it received the name of 
Edom. Mount Seir had been occupied by a 
people called Horites, who were displaced by 
Esau, when he took possession of their country 
and made it his own (Deut. ii. 12). The Edom- 
ites were at first governed by princes, impro- 
perly translated ‘dukes’ in Gen. xxxvi, 9-31. 
They were an independent people until the time 
of David. They seem to have continued under 
the government of separate princes, until the 
apprehension of foreign invasion compelled them 
to unite under one leader, and to submit them. 
selves toaking, When the children of Israel 
were passing through the wilderness, as the land 
of Edom lay between them and Canaan, Moses 
sent ambassadors to the king of Edom soliciting 
the privilege of a peaceful passage through their 
country, on tle ground that they were descended 
from the same ancestor, and promising that the 
property of the Edomites should not be injured, 
and offering to pay for all that they should con- 
sume (Num. xx. 14-19). To this reasonable re- 
quest the king of Edom sent a positive refusal, 
and came out with a strong army fo resist them 
(Num. xx. 20). This refusal was long remem- 
bered by the Jews, and was one cause of the 
hostile feeling which was cherished against. 
them. The kingdom of Edom scems to have 
risen to a considerable degree of prosperity. 
There is, indeed, no direct mention made of it 
after this until the time of David; but it seems 
to have then risen into so much importance as 
to have attracted his attention. David carried 
his arms there after having obtained a victory 
over the Syrians, Moabites, aud Ammonites. It 
is not known, indeed, what was the cause of 
this war, but it is known that he slew eighteen 
thousand Edomites in the valley of Salt (2 Sam. 
viii, 13; 1 Chron. xviii. 12), and the rest of them 
were either brought into subjection under Joab, 
or forced to fly into foreign countries. Haded, 
their young king, ficd to Egypt, and was favour- 
ably received by Pharaoh, and was highly hon- 
oured at his court, He was married to the 
sister of Tahpanes, who was the queen of Egypt 
(1 Kings xi. 15-20). Yet thongh he lived at the 
court of Fharaoh, he waited only for an oppor- 
tunity to recover his kingdom, and when David 
and Joab were dead, he proposed to the king of 
Egypt to make an effort to accomplish it. He 
returned to Tdumea, but was unsuccessful in 
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his attempts to overcome the garrisons which 
David had stationed to guard and secure the 
country (Jos. Ané. viii. 2). The kingdom of 
Edom continued under the house of David until 
the time of Jehoshaphat, and was probably 
governed by deputies or viceroys appointed by 
the kings of Judah. In the reign of Jehosha- 
phat they joincd the Moabites and Ammonites 
in an attempt to recover their freedom, but they 
were unsuccessful. In the reign of Jehoram: 
the son of Jehoshaphat, however, they rose in a 
body, and though they suffered great slaughter, 
yet they regained their liberty (2 Clrron. xxi. 8~ 
10). After this, no attempts were made to sub- 
due them for more than sixty years. In the 
reign of Amuaziuh, king of Judah, however, they 
were attacked, and ten thousand of them fell in 
battle in the valicy of Salt, and many were 
made prisoners; their capital, Selah, was taken 
by storm, and the two thousand captives were 
by Amaziah’s orders thrown down the ragged 
precipices near the city, and dashed in pieces (2 
Kings xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 12; Universal His- 
tory, vol. i. p.3880; Ed. Lend. 1779, 8vo). When 
the Jews were subdued by the Babylonians, and 
carried cuptive, they seem to have regarded it 
as a favourable opportunity to avenge all the in- 
justice which they had suffered from the hands 
of the Jews. They joined the Babylonians in 
their attempts to subdue Jerusalem, and exuited 
in the fall and ruin of the city. 


Remember, O Lozp, the children of Edom 
In the day of Jerusalem; who said 
Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof. 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 
They seem tu have resolved to take full venge- 
ance for the fact that their nation had been so 
long subjected by David and his successors; to 
have cut off such of the Jews as attempted to 
escape; to have endeavoured to level the whole 
city with the ground; to have rejoiced in the 
success of the Babylonians, anc to have imbrued 
their hands in the blood of those whom the 
Chaldeans had left—and were thus held to be 
guilty of the crime of fratricide by God (see par- 
ticularly Obad. 10-12, 18; Ezek. xxv. 12-14; 
xxxy. 8-15). Jt was for this especially that they 
were denounced and threatened by the propheta 
with heavy judgment, and with the utter de- 
struction of the nation (Isa. xxxiv. 5, 10-17; 
Jer. xlix. 7-10, 12-18; Ezek. xxv. 12-15; xxxv. 
1-15; Joel iii. 19; Amosi. 11; Obad. 2, 3, 8, 
17,18; Mal. i. 3,4). This refusing to nid their 
brethren the Jews, and joining with the enemies 
of the people of God, and exulting in their suc- 
cess, was the great crime in their history which 
was to call down the Divine vengeance, and ter. 
ninate in their complete and utter ruin. 
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But their exultation does not long continue, 
and their cruelty to the Jews did not long remain 
unpunished, Five years after the taking of Jer- 
usalem, Nebuchadnezzar humbled all the states 
around Judea, and particularly Idumea (Jer. 
xxv. 15-26; Mal. i. 3, 4). 

During the Jewish exile, it would appear the 
Edomites pressed forward into the south of 
Palestine, of which they took possession as far 
as to Hebron. Here they were subsequently 
attacked and subdued by John Hyrcanus, and 
compelled to adopt the laws and customs of the 
Jews. The name Idumea was transferred to 
this part of the land of Judea which they occu- 
pied, and this is the Idumea which is mentioned 
by Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo, and other ancient 
writers. Indeed the name Idumea was some- 
times given by the Roman writers to the whole 
of Palestine (Reland’s Palestine). Idumea, in- 
cluding the southern part of Judea, was hence- 
forth governed by a. succession of Jewish pre- 
fects. One of these, Antipater, an Idumean by 
birth, by the favour of Cesar, was made procu- 
rator of all Judea. He was the father of Herod 
the Great, who become king of Judea, including 
Idumea. While the Edomites had been extend- 
ing themselves to the north-west, they had in 
in turn been driven out from the southern por- 
tion of their own territory, and from their chief 
city itself, by the Nabatheans, an Arabian tribe, 
the descendants of Nebaioth, the eldest son of 
Ishmael. This nomadic people had spread 
themselves over the whole of desert Arabia, from 
the Euphrates to the borders of Palestine, and 
finally tothe Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea. They 
thus grew up into the kingdom of Arabia Petrea, 
occupying very nearly the same territory which 
was comprised within the limits of ancient 
Edom. A king of this country, Aretas, is men- 
tioned as cotemporary with Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, about B.c. 166. From this time to the 
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1. Come near, ye nations, to hear. 
That is, to hear of the judgments which 
God was about to execute, and the great 
purposes which he was about to accom- 
plish. If the supposition be correct, 
that this and the following chapter con- 
tain a summing up of all that the pro- 
phet had thus far uttered ; a declaration 
that aut the enemies of the people of 
God would be destroyed—the most 
violent and bitter of whom was Idumea ; 
and that this was to be succeeded by 
the happy times of the Messiah, then 
we see 2 plain reason why all the nations 
are summoned to hear and attend. The 
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destruction of Jerusalem, the sovereigns of 
Arabia Petrea came into frequent contact with 
the Jews and Romans, both in war and peace. 
—The nominal independence of this kingdom 
continued for some thirty years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Under the reign of 
Trajan, about a.p. 105, it was overrun and con- 
quered by Cornelius Palma, then governor of 
Syria, and formally annexed to the Roman em- 
pire (Dio. Cass. lxviii. 14; Amm, Marcell. xiv. 
8).—The kingdom of Edom was thus blotted 
out, and their name was lost. In their own land 
they ceased to be a separate people, and mingled 
with the other descendants of Ishmuel ; in Judea 
they became, under John Hyrcanus, converts to 
the Jewish faith; received the rite of circumci- 
sion; and were incorporated with the Jews. 
Very interesting remains of cities and towns of 
Idumea, and particularly of Petrea, have been 
recently discovered by the travellers Burck- 
hardt, and Seetzen (see Universal History, vol. i. 
pp. 370-383; dimer, Bib. Repository, vol. iii. pp. 
247-270; Gesenius’s Introduction to his Com. 
on this chapter; the Zrave/s of Burckhardt, 
Legh, Laborde, and Stephens; Keith, On Pro- 
phecy, pp. 135-168; and Robinson’s Bib. Re- 
searches, vol. ii. p. 551, sq.) 


OME ¢near, ye nations, to hear; 

and hearken, ye people: let the 
earth 4 hear, and ! all that is therein; 
the world, and all things that come 
forth of it. 

2 For ‘the indignation of the 
Lorp is upon all nations, and his 
fury upon all their armies: he hath 
utterly destroyed them, he hath de- 


livered them to the slaughter. 
@ Ps,49,1. d De. 32.1. 1 the fulness thereof. 
© Zep.3.8, 


events pertain to them all; the truths 
communicated are of universal interest. 
q And all that ts therein. Heb. as in 
Marg., ‘ fulness thereof’;’ that is, all the 
inhabitants of the earth. J All things 
that come forth of it. All that procved 
from it; that is, all the inhabitants that 
the world has produced. ‘The LXX. 
render it, ‘The world and the people 
(8 Aads) who are therein.’ 

2. For the indignation of the Lor. 
JEHOVAH is about to express his wrath 
against all the nations which are op- 
posed to his people. {| He hath utterly 
destroyed them. In his purpose, or 
intention. Theprophet represents this 
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3 Their slain also shall be east! 
out, and their stink shall come up 
out of their carcases, and the moun- 
tains shall be melted with their; 
blood. 

4 And @all the host of heaven 
shall be dissolved, and the heavens ; 


a Ps.02,28; Ex0.32.7,8; J0212.91; 3.15,16; Mat.21.29; 
9 Pet.3.10; Rev.6.13,14, 


as so certain that it may be exhibited 
as already done. 

3. Their slain also shall be cast out. 
They would lie unburied. ‘The slaughter 
would be so extensive, and the desola- 
tion would be so entire, that there would 
not remain enough to bury the dead 
(comp. Notes on ch. xiv. 19). { And 
the inountains shall be melted with their 
blood. The expression here is evidently 
hyperbolical, and means that as moun- 
tains and hills are wasted away by 
descending showers and impetuous tor- 
rents, so the hills would be washed 
away by the vast quantity of blood 
that would be shed by the anger of 
JEHOVAH. 

4. And all the host of heaven. On 
the word ‘host’ (x33), sce Note on ch. 


i. 9. The heavenly bodies often repre- 
sent kings and princes (comp. Note on 
ch. xxiv. 21). J Shall be dissolved 
(spia%). This figure Vitringa supposes 
to be taken from the vulgar prejudice 
by which the stars appear to be crystals, 
or gems, set in the azure vault of hea- 
ven, which may melt and flow down 
by the application of heat. The sense ; 
is, that the princes and nobles who had | 
opposed God and his people would be 
destroyed, as if the sparkling stars, like 
gems, should melé in the heavens, and 
flow down to the earth. QJ And the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll. The word ‘scroll’ here ("£9 
séphé) means a roll, ora book. Books 
were made of parchment, leaves, «c., 
and were rolled together instead of 
being bound, as they are with us. The 
fizure here is taken from what strikes 
the eye, that the heaven above us is 
an expanse (y%p3) Gen. i. 8; Ps. civ. 
2,) which is spread out; and which 
might be rulled together, and thus pass 
away. It is possible that there may be 
a reference also to the fact, that ina 
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shall be rolled together as a scroll : 
and all their host shall fall down, as 
the leaf falleth off from the vine, and 
as a falling fig from the fig-tree. 

5 For my sword shall be bathed 
in heaven: behold, it shall come 
down upon Idumea, ® and upon the 


people of my curse, to judgment. 
& Jerd9.7. 


storm, when the sky is filled with dark 
rolling clouds, the heavens seem to be 
rolled together, and to be passing away, 
The sense is, that there would be great 
destruction among those high in office 
and in power—a destruction that would 
be well represented by the rolling up 
of the firmament, and the destruction 
of the visible heavens and their host, 
and by leaving the world to ruin and 
to night. § And all thety host shall 
a down. That is, their stars; either 
y being as it were melted, or by the 
fact that the expanse in which they are 
apparently located would be rolled up 
and removed, and there being no fiz- 
tures for them they would fall. The 
same image occurs in Rev. vi. 13. One 
somewhat similar accurs in Virgil, 
Georg. i, 365, sq. J As the leaf falleth 
of from the vine, &e. That is, in a 
storm, or when violently shaken. 

5. For my sword shall be bathed in 
heaven. A sword is an instrument of 
vengeance, and is often so used in the 
Scriptures, because it was often em- 
ployed in capital punishments (see Note 
on ch. xxvii. 1). This passage has 
given much perplexity to commenta- 
tors, on account of the apparent want 
of meaning of the expression that the 
sword would be bathed in heaven. 
Lowth reads it: 


Yor my sword is made bare in the heavens; 


following in this the Chaldee which 
reads “bamm ‘shall be revealed.’ But 
there is no authority from MSS. for 
this change in ‘the Hebrew text. The 
Vulgate renders it, Quoniam inebriatus 
est tn calo gladius meus—' My sword 
is intoxicated in heaven.’ The LXX. 
render it in the same way, ’Epediodn 9 
pdacotod peov iv ra oveary; and the Syriac 
and Arabic in the same manner. The 
Hebrew word m2, from 35, means 


properly to drink to the full; to be 
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with blood ; it is made fat with fat- 
ness, and with the blood of lambs 
and goats, with the fat of the kid- 


satisfied, or sated with drink ; and then 


to be full or satiated with intoxicating 
Jiquor, to be drunk. It is applied to 
the sword, as satiated or made drunk 
with blood, in Jer. xlvi. 10: 

And the sword shall devour, 


And it shall be satiate, and made drunk with 
their blood. 


And thus in Deut, xxxii. 42, a similar 
figure is used respecting arrows, thie 
instruments also of war and vengeance: 


I will make mine arrows drunk with blood; 
And my sword shall devour flesh. 


A similar figure is often used in Orien- 
tal writers, where the sword is repre- 
sented as. glutted, satiated, or made 
drunk with blood (see Rosenmiiller on 
Deut. xxxit. 42). Thus Bohaddinus, 
in the lite of Saladin, in describing a 
battle in which there was a great 
slaughter, says, ‘The swords drank of 
their blood until they were intoxicated.’ 
The idea here is, however, not that the 
sword of the Lord was made drunk with 
blood in heaven, but that it was in- 
toxicated, or made furious with wrath ; 
it was excited as an intoxicated man is 
who is under ungovernable passions ; 
it was in heaven that the wrath com- 
menced, and the sword of Divine justice 
rushed forth as if intoxicated, to destroy 
all before it. ‘There are few figures, 
even in Isaiah, that are more bold than 
this. J Zé shall come down upon 
Idumea (see the Analysis of the chapter 
for the situation of Idumea, and for the 
causes why it was to be devoted to 
destruction). {| Upon the people of 
my curse. The people devoted to de- 
struction. 

6. The sword of the Vonn ts filled 
with blood. The idea here is taken 
from the notion of sacrifice, and is, 
that God would devote to sacrifice, or 
to destruction, the inhabitants of Idu- 
mea. With reference to that, he says, 
that his sword, the instrument of 
slaughter, would be satiated with blood. 
T lt is made fat with fatness. The 
allusion here 1s to the sacrifices which 
were made for sin, in which the blood 
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neys of rams: for the Lorp hath a 
sacrifice in Bozrah, @and a great 
slaughter iu the land of ldumea. 

a ch.63.1,&c, 


and the fat were devoted to God as an 


offering (see Lev. vii.) QF With the 
blood of lambs and goats. ‘These were 
the animals which were usually offered 
in sacrifice to God among the Jews. 
and to speak of a sacrifice was the 
same as to speak of the offering of 
rams, lambs, bullocks, &e. Yet it is 
evident that they denote here the people 
of Idumea, and that these terms are 
used to keep up the image of @ sacrifice. 
The idea of sacrifice was always con- 
nected with that of slaughter, as the 
animals were slaughtered before they 
were offered. So here, the idea is, that 
there would be a great slaughter in 
Idumea; that it would be so far of the 
nature of a sacrifice that they would 
be devoted to God and to his cause. 
It is not probable that any particular 
classes of people are denoted by the 
different animals here mentioned, as 
the animals here mentioned include all, 
or nearly all those usually offered in 
sacrifice, the expressions denote simply 
that all classes of people in Idumea 
would be devoted to the slaughter. 
Grotius, however, supposes that the 
following classes are intended by tho 
animals specified, to wit, by the lambs, 
the people in general ; by the goats, tho 
priests ; by the rams, the opulent in- 
habitants. J For the Lono hath a 
sacrifice in Bozrah.  Bozrah is hero 
mentioned as one of the chief cities of 
Tdumea. It was a city of great anti- 
quity, and was known aniong the Greeks 
and Romans by the name of Bostua. 
It is gencrally mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures as a city of the Edomites (Isa. 
Ixiii. 1; Jer. xlix. 13, 22; Amos i. 12); 
but once it is mentioned as a city of 
Moab (Jer. xlviii. 24). It probably be- 
Jonged at difierent periods to both na- 
tions, as in their wars the possession 
of cities often passed into different 
hands. Bozrah lay south-east of Edrei, 
one of the capitals of Bashan, and was 
thus not properly within the limits of 
the Edomites, but was north of the 
Ammonites, or in the region of Auran- 
itis, or in what is now called tho 
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7 And the J unicorns shall come 
down with them, and the bullocks 


with the bulls; and their land shall 


HIouran.* It is evident, thercfore, 
that in tke time of Isaiah, the Edomites 
had extended their conquests to that 
region. According to Burckhardt, who 
visited the Houran, and who went to 
Bozrah, it is at this day one of the most 
important cities there. ‘It is situated,’ 
says he, ‘in the open plain, and is at 
present the last inhabited place in the 
south-east extremity of the Houran ; it 
was formerly the capital of the Arabia 
Provincia, and is now, including its 
ruins, the largest town in the Houran. 
It is of an oval shape, its greatest 
length being from east to west; its 
circumference is three quarters of an 
hour. It was anciently encompassed 
with a thick wall, which gave it the 
reputation of great strength. Many 
parts of this wall, especially on the 
west side, remain; it was constructed 
of stones of moderate size, strongly 
cemented together. The south, and 
south-east quarters are covered with 
ruins of private dwellings, the walls of 
many of which are still standing, but 
the roofs are fallen in. ‘The style of 
building seems to have been similar to 
that observed in all the other ancient 
towns of the TIouran. On the west side 
are springs of fresh water, of which I 
counted five beyond the precincts of 
the town, and six within the walls; 
their waters unite with a rivulet whose 
source is on the north-west side, within 
the town, and which loses itself in the 
southern plain at several hours’ dis- 
tance; it is called by the Arabs, El 
Djeheir. ‘The principal ruins of Bozrah 
are the following :—A square building 
which within is circular, and has many 
arches and niches in the wall. The 
diametcr of the rotunda is four paces ; 
its reof has fallen in, but the walls are 
entire. It appears to have been a 
Greek church.—An oblong square build- 
ing, called by the natives Deir Boheiry, 
or the Monastery of the priest Boheiry. 
—The gate of an ancient house com- 


* Burckhardt and many others spell this word 
Haouran. The Rev. E. Smith, however, says 
that it should be spelled without the a—Zforran. 
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be soaked with blood, and their 
dust made fat with fatness. 
1 or, rhinoceros. 3 or, drunken. 


municating with the ruins of an edifice, 
the only remains of which is a large 
semicircular vault.—The great mosque 
of Bozrah, which is certainly coeval 
with the first era of Mahometanism, 
and is commonly ascribed to Omar el 
Khattab. ‘lhe walls of the mosque are 
covered with a fine coat of plaster, upon 
which are many Cufic inscriptions in 
bas-relief, cunning all round the wall. 
The remains of a temple, situated on 
the side of a long street which rung 
across the whole town, and terminates 
at the western gate,’ &e. Of these, 
and other magnificent ruins of temples, 
theatres, and palaces, all attesting its 
former importance, Burckhardt has 
given a copious description in his 
Travels in Syria, pp. 226-235, Quarto 
Ed. Lond. 1822. 

7. And the unicorns. Marg. ‘ Rhino- 
ceros’ (B%28" from Dx>). This was evid- 
ently an animal well known in Palestine, 
since it is frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament (Num. xxiii. 22; Deut. 
xxxiii, 17; Job xxxix. 9, 10; Ps. xxii. 
21; xxix. 6; xcii. 10, in all which places 
it is translated unicorn, or unicorns). 
The derivation of the word is uncertain, 
and it has been regarded as doubtful 
what animal is intended. The corre- 
sponding Arabic word denotes the oryz, 
a large and fierce species of the ante- 
lope. Geserius, Schultens, De Wetie, 
and Rosenmiiller suppose that the bu/f- 
falo is intended by the word. Bochart 
regards it as denoting the gezelle, or a 
species of the antelope. It can hardly, 
however, be regarded as so small an 
animal as the gazelle. The gazelle is 
common in the neighbourhood of mount 
Sinai; and when Laborde passed through 
that region his companions killed four, 
‘the father and mother, and two little 
animals a fortnight old.’ He says of 
them: ‘These creatures, which are very 
lively in their movements, endeavoured 
to bite when they were caught; their 
hair is a brown yellow, which becomes 
pale and long as the animals grows old. 
In appearance they resemble the Guinea 
pig. Their legs are of the same hicight, 
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8 For it is the day ¢ of the Lorp’s , 
vengeance, and the year of recom- 
penses for the controversy ? of Zion. 


9 And ¢the streams thereof shall 
a Jer.46.10, b Mic.6.1, 


but the form of their feet is peculiar; 
instead of nails and claws, they have 
three toes in front and four behind, and 
they wall. like rabbits, on the whole 
length of the foot. 
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The Arabs call it El Oueber, and know 
no other name for it. It lives upon the 
scanty herbage with which the rain in 
the neighbourhood of springs supplies it. 
It does not burrow in the earth, its feet 
not being calculated for that purpose ; 
but it conceals itself in the natural holes 
or clefts which it finds in the rocks.’ 
—(Journey through Arabia Petrea, 
pp. 106, 107. Lond. 8vo, 1836.) ‘Taylor 
(Heb. Con.) supposes it means the rhin- 
oceros; a fierce animal that has asingle 
horn on the nose, which is very strong, 
and which sometimes grows to the 
height of thirty-seven inches. The 
ancient versions certainly regarded the 
word as denoting an animal with a single 
horn. It denotes here, evidently, some 
strong, fierce, and wild animal that was 
horned (Ps. xxii. 21), but perhaps it is 
not possible to determine precisely what 

animal is meant. For a more full in- | 
vestigation in reference to the kind of 
animal denoted by the word reem, see | 
Notes on Job xxxix. 9. Llere it repre- | 
sents that portion of the people which | 
was strong, warlike, and hitherto un- 

vanquished, and who regarded them- 

selves as invincible. {] Shall come 

down. Shall be subdued, humbled, de- 

stroyed. 9] With them. With the lambs | 
and goats mentioned in ver. 6. All’ 
classes of the people shall be subdued and 
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be turned into pitch, and the dust 
thereof into brimstone, and the land 


-thereof shall become burning pitch. 


10 It shall not be quenched night 
¢ De.29.33, 


TT 


The young 
bulls with the old. All shall come down 
together—the fierce and strong animals 
representing the fierce and strong people. 
q And their land shall be soukud with 
blood. Marg.‘ Drunken ;’ the same word 
which is rendered ‘bathed’ in ver. 5. 
{] Vheir dust made fat. Their land 
manured and made rich with the slain. 
A battle-field is usually distinguished 
afterwards for its fertility. ‘The field 
of Waterloo has thus been celebrated, 
since the great battle there, for produc- 
ing rank and luxuriant harvests. 

8. For it is the day of the Lorp’s 
vengeance. A time when Jrxovan will 
take vengeance. {f The year of recom- 
penses for the controversy of Zion. The 
time when he will recompense, ?.¢., pun- 
ish those who have had a controversy 
with Zion. 

9. And the strcams thereof. The idea 
here is, that there would be as great 
and awful a destruction as if the streams 
everywhere should become pitch or resin, 
which would be set on fire, and which 
would fill the land with flame. This 
image is very striking, as we may see 
by supposing the rivers and streams in 
any land to flow not with water, but 
with heated pitch, turpentine, or tar, 
and that this was all suddenly kindled 
into a flame. It cannot be supposed 
that this is to be taken literally. The 
image is evidently taken from the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen, 
xix, 25-28), an image which is more 
fully used in reference to the same sub- 
ject in Jer. xlix. 17,18: ‘And Edom 
shall be a desolation ;...as in the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
neighbour cities thereof, saith the Lorp, 
no man shall abide there, neither shall 
a son of man dwell in it.’ 4 And the 
dust thereof into brimstone. ‘The ruin 
shall be as entire as if all the soil were 
turned into brimstone, which should be 
iguited and left burning. 

10. Lt shall not be quenched night nor 
day. ‘That is, the burning br :stone 
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nor day; the ¢smoke thereof shall [shall pass through it for ever and 
xo up for ever: from generation to | ever: 
rencration it shall lie waste; none. a Rev.19.2,3, 


and pitch (ver. 9), the emblem of per- | not only on account of its rocky moun- 
petual and entire desolation, shall not | tains, but also of the elevated plain 
be extinguished. {] Zhe smoke thereof | already described’ [7.e., Shera (Sezr), 
shall go up for ever. Every river and | the territory of the Edomites, Travels, 
rivulet is supposed to be heated pitch, | pp. 410, 433], ‘ which is so much cov- 
and every particle of dust sulphur, and | ered with stones, especially flints, that 
all on fire, sending up from an extended | it may with great propriety be called a 
region dense columnsofsmoke toheaven. | stony desert, although susceptible of 
No idea of ruin could be more sublime ;| culture; in many places it is grown 
no idea of the vengeance of God more} over with wild herbs, and must onco 
terrible. ‘This image has been copied | have been thickly inhabited, for the 
by Jolin to dexeribe the future woes ef] traces of many towns and villages are 
the wicked (Rev. xiv. 11), and of mys- | met with on both sides of the Hadj road 
tical Babylon (Rev. xviii. 9, 18; xix. 2. | between Maan and Akaba, as well as 
3). Y From generation to generation | between Maan and the plains of Houran, 
tt shall lie waste. Full confirmation of ; in which direction also are many springs. 
this may be scen in the travels of Sect- | At present all this country is a desert, 
zen, of Burckhardt, of Voluey, of Irby, | and Maan is the only inhabited place in 
and Mangles, extracts of which have | it..—(Burckhardt’s Zravels, p. 4363) 
been collected and arranged by Keith| Of the remains of ancient cities still 
(Evidences of Prophecy, py. 135-168). | exposed to view in different places 
Thus Volney says, ‘rom the reports of | throughout Idumea, Burckhardt de- 
the Arabs of Bakir, and the inhabitants | scribes the ruins of a large town, of which 
of Gaza, who frequently go to Maan and | nothing remains but broken walls and 
Karak, on the road of the pilgrims, | heaps of stones; the ruins of several 
there are to the south-east of the Jake | villages in its vicinity (p. 418); the 
Asphaltites (Dead Sea), within three | ruins of an ancient city, consisting of 
days’ journey, upwards of thirty ruined | large heaps of hewn blocks of siliceous 
towns, absolutely deserted. Several of! stone; and the extensive ruins of Arin- 
them have large edifices, with columns | dela, an ancient town of Palestina 'Ter- 
that may have belonged to the ancient | tia (p. 441). ‘The following ruined 
temples, or at least to Greek churches. | places are situated in Djebal Shera 
The Arabs sometimes make use of them | (Mount Seir), to the south and south- 
to fold cattle in; but, in general, avoid; west of Wady Musa,—Kalaat Beni 
them on account of the enormous scorp-} Madha, Djerba, Basta, Eyl, Ferdakh, 
ions with which they swarn:.’—{ Volney’s | Anyk, Bir el Beytar, Shemakh, and 
Zravels, vol. ii. pp. 344-348.) It is| Svk’ (p. 444). Burckhardt also gives 
remarkable that an infidel, as Volney | a most interesting description of the 
was, should in this, as in numerous!ruins of the ancient Petra which he 
other instances, have given a minute : discovered, the ancient capital of Edom, 
confirmation of the ancient prophecies. , but which is too long to be transcribed 
Seetzen says ( Travels, p. 46), that he} here (see his Zravels, pp. 422-432 ; 
was told, that, ‘at the distance of two‘ comp. Note on ch. xvi. 1). QJ None 
days and a half from Hebron he would ; shall pass through tt for cver and ever, 
find considerable ruins of the ancient That is, it shall not be a country through 
city of Abde, and that for all the rest of : which caravans shall pass; there shall 
the journey l:c would see no place of be no roads, and it shall not be deemed 
habitation ; he would meet only with a | safe to travel through it. It will be re- 
few tribes of wandering Arabs.’ Burck- | collected that the original source of all 
hardt has given the following description | their calamities, and the cause of all 
of the eastern boundary of Edom, and | the judgments that came upon them, 
of the adjoining part of Arabia Petrea : | was the fact that they would not let the 
-— Tt. might with truth be called Petrea, ' children of Israel pass peaceably through 
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11 But the leormorant ¢and the 
bittern shall possess it ; the owl also 


and the raven shall dwell in it: and 
1 or, pelican. a Zep.2.14; Rev.18.2. 


their Jand on their way to Canaan (see 
the Introduction to the chapter). As 
a punishment for this, God now says 
that their Jand shall not be passed 
through; it shall not be a thorough- 
fare; there shall be no traveliers in it. 
—God usually directs his punishment 
of individuals and of nations in the line 
of their offences, and thus his judg- 
ments become commonly a recompence 
tn kind. Thus in 2 Sam. xxii. 26, 27, 
it is said :— 
With oe merciful, thou wilt show thyself mor- 
C’uUUl; 
And with the upright man thou wilt show thy- 
self upright. 
With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure; 
And with the froward thou wilt show thyself 
unsavoury. 
Tn accordance with this prediction that 
no one should pass through Edom, Vol- 
ney ( Travels, vol. ii. p. 344) says, ‘The 
country has not been visited by any 
traveller, but it well merits such an 
altention.” Thus Burekhardt ( 7ra- 
vels, p. 421) says, after he had entered, 
on the north-east, the territories of the 
Edomites, that he ‘ was without protec- 
tion in the midst of a desert where no 
traveller had ever before been seen. It 
was then,’ he adds, ‘that for the first time 
he had ever felt fear during his travels 
in the desert, and his route thither was 
the most dangerous he had ever tra- 
velled’ (p. 400). ‘Seetzen, on a piece 
of paper pasted against the wall, notified 
his having penetrated the country in a 
direct line between the Dead Sea and 
Mount Sinai (through Idumea), a route 
never before accomplished.’—( Burck- 
hardt’s Syria, p. 553.) Burekhardt 
had determined to attempt to pass the 
same way as being the shortest way to 
Jerusalem; but he was repeatedly told 


it was impossible ; and the difficulty of 


the journey is illustrated in the 77ravels 
of Captains Irby and Mangles. ‘They 
offered five hundred piastres to an Arab 
tribe if they would conduct them to 
Wady Musa, but nothing would induce 
them toconsent. ‘They said they would 
not go if we would give them five thou- 
sand piastres, observing that money was 
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he shall stretch out upon it the ?line 
of confusion and the stones of empti- 


ness. 
62 Ki.21.13. 


of no use to a man if he lost his life’ 


(p. 319). So strikingly has this pre- 
diction been fulfilled. 

11. But the cormorant. This and the 
following verses contain a description of 
the desolations of Edom in language re- 
markably similar to that employed in 
the account of the destruction of Baby- 
lon (ch. xiii. 20-22; xiv. 23), The 
word here translated ‘cormorant’ (MN? ), 
occurs in this place and in Zeph. ii. 14, 
where it is rendered ‘cormorant,’ and 
in Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17; Ps. cil. 
6, where it is rendered ‘pelican.’ Bo- 
chart supposes it is the ardea stellaris, 
or bitowrn, which frequents watery 
places in deserts, and makes a horrible 
noise. The pelican is a sea-fowl, ang 
cannot be intended here. ‘The cormo- 
rant or water rayen is a large fowl of 
the pelican kind, which occupies the 
cliffs by the sea, feeds on fish, and 
which is extremely voracious, and which 
is the emblem of a glutton. It is not 


CORMORANT. 


certain what fowl is intended here, but 
the word properly denotes a water-fowl, 
and evidently refers to some bird that 
inhabits desolate places. {{ And the 
bittern shall possess it. For a descrip- 
tion of the bittern, see Note on ch. xiv. 
23. € The owl also and the raven. 
We!l known birds that occupy deserts, 
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12 They shall call the nobles} her palaces, nettles and brambles 
thereof to the kingdom, but none|in the fortresses thereof; and it 
shall be there, and all her prinees| shall be an habitation of dragons, 
shall be nothing. and a court for ! owls. 

13 And thorns shall come up in| 1 aaneghters of the owt, or, ostricher; ch.13.21,92. 


and old ruins of houses or towns. ‘The | ably the plummet which the architect 
image here is that of desolation and} commonly employed with his line (see 
ruin; and the sense is, that the land| Note on ch. xxviii. 17). It is a fact, 
would be reduced to a waste that would | however, that Edom is at present an ex- 
not be inhabited by man, but would be | tended waste of stones and barren rocks. 
given up to wild animals. How well |‘ We had before us an immense expanse 
this agrees with Edom, may be seen in | of dreary country, entirely covered with 
the Zravels of Burckhardt, Seetzen, | black flints, with here and there some 
and others. In regard to the fact that} hilly chain rising from the plain.’— 
the cormorant (mxp fadth) should be | (Burckhardt’s 7ravels in Syria, p. 445.) 
found there, it may be proper to intro-| 12. They shall call the nobles thereof 
duce a remark of Burckhardt, who seems | £0 the kingdom. A more correct ren- 
to have had no reference to this pro- | dering of this would be, ‘As to the 
phecy. ‘The bird Xatéia,’ says he, ‘is | nobles, they shall call them, but there 
met with in immense numbers. They | Shall be there no kingdom.’ The idea 
fly in such large flocks that the boys | is, that the kingdom would be desolate ; 
often kill two or three of them at a| there would be no people to rule. Or, 
time, merely by throwing a stick among | there will be no nobles there who shall 
them.’ So also in regard to the fact | Survive the destruction, and who can 
that the owl and the raven shall dwell | Undertake the government of the state. 
there, the following statements are made | Ihe idea is taken from a government 
by travellers :—Captain Mangles relates | °F constitution where the monarch is 
that while he and his fellow-travellers | chosen from the ranks of the nobility. 
were examining the ruins and contem-; Idumea was formerly governed, as we 
plating tho sublime scenery of Petra, have seen (see the Introduction to the 
‘the screaming of the eagles, hawks, and | chapter), by dukes or princes; and it 
owls, which were soaring above their|18 probable that when it became a 
heads in considerable numbers, seem- | Monarchy it was a part of the consti- 
ingly annoyed at any one approaching tution that the sovereign should be 
their lonely habitation, added much to | chosen from their ranks. The idea 
the singularity of the scene.’ So says | here is, that none would be left who 
Burckhardt: ‘The fields of Tafyle | could be called to the throne ; or if any 
(situated in the immediate vicinity of | were left, they would be unwilling to 
Edom) are frequented by an immense | Undertake the government of a country 
number of crows.’ QJ And he shall | where all was disorder and confusion, 
stretch out upon tt. This is an illusion | {] 4nd all her princes shall be nothing. 
to the fact that an architect uses n line, Long since Idumea has ceased to be a 
which is employed to lay out his work | Kingdom, and there are neither nobles 
(sce Note on ch. xxviii.17). J The line | nor priuces there, nor are there any 
of confusion. Asimilar expression occurs | remains of an organized and independ- 
in 2 Kings xxi. 18: «I will stretch over | ent government. 

Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the| 13. And thorns, &e. (see Note on ch, 
plummet of the house of Ahab;’ ¢e., I | ¥- 8.) q Jt shall be an habitation of 
will apply the same measure and ruie | 4ragons. ; On the meaning of the word 
of destruction to Jerusalem that has | ‘dragons,’ see Note on ch. xiii. 22. 
been applied to Samaria. So Edom | {] Court for owls. A place of resort, a 
would be marked out for desolation. It | residence of owls. The word | rendered 
was the work which God had laid out, | ‘court’ (m*$1j) means a dwelling-place, 
and which he intended to perform. | habitation, as well as an enclosure or 
| And the stones of emptiness. Prob-! court. ‘The margin is, ‘ Daughters of 
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14 The 1 wild beasts of the desert 
shall also meet with 2 the wild beasts 
of the island, and the satyr shall 
ery to his fellow ; the * screech-owl 
also shall rest there, and find for 
herself a place of rest. 


the owl,’ or ‘ostriches’ (see Note on ch. 
xiii. 21).—*‘TI would,’ says Stephens, 
when standing amidst the ruins of Petra, 
the capital of _Idumea (see Note on ch. 
xvi. 1), and with this passage of Isaiah 
in his eye, ‘ I would that the sceptic could 
stand as I did, among the ruins of this 
city among the rocks, and there open 
the sacred book, and read the words of 
the inspired penman, written when this 
desolate place was one of the greatest 
cities in the world. I see the scoff ar- 
rested, his cheek pale, his lip quivering, 
and his heart quaking with fear, as the 
ancient city cries out to him in a voice 
Joud and powerful as one risen from 
the dead ; though he would not believe 
Moses and the prophets, he believes the 
hand-writing of God himself, in the 
desolation and eternal ruin around him.’ 
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—(Incidents of Travel in Eqypt, &e., | 


vol. ii. p. 76.) 

14, The wild beasts of the desert. 
There is in the original here a parono- 
masia, Which cannot be conveyed in a 
translation—The word rendered ‘ wild 
beasts of the desert’ (ts), is ren- 
dered by the LXX., dasecvsce, ‘demons.’ 
On the meaning of the word, see Note 
on ch. xiii, 21. 
the islund. Marg. ‘ Ijim.’ 
(see Note on ch. xiii. 22). Probably 
the term denotes the jackal. Gesenius 
supposes it is so called from its howl, or 
nocturnal ery—from an Arabic word 
signifving to howl. {| And the satyr 
(see Note on ch. xiii. 21). J Shall ery 
to his fellow. 
tion of the desolation, when all that is 
heard among the ruins shall be the 
doleful ery of wild beasts. J Zhe 
screech-owl. Marg. ‘ Night-monster.’ 
The word m™>%> (from 5">, night) pro- 
perly denotes a night-spectre—a crea- 
ture of Jewish superstition. The Rab- 
bins describe it in the form of a female 
elegantly dressed that Jay in wait for 
children at night—cither to carry them 


Tleb. ns 


A most striking descrip- ; 


| 


{ Zhe wild beasts of | 
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15 There shall tle great owl 
make her nest, and lay, and hatch, 
and gather under her shadow ; there 
shall the vultures also be gathered, 
every one with her mate. 


1 Ziim. 2 Lim. 3 or, night-monéter. 


had a similar idea respecting the female 


iumovra, and this idea corresponds to 
the Roman fables respecting the Lamie, 
and Striges, and to the Arabic notions 
of the Ghiles, whom they described as 
female monsters that dwell in deserts, 
and tear men to pieces (see Gesenius, 
Com. in loco; and Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 
831). The margin in our version ex- 
presses the correct idea. All this is 
descriptive of utter and perpetual deso- 
lation—of a land that should be full 
of old ruins, and inhabited by the ani- 
mals that usually make such ruins their 
abode. 

15. There shall the great owl (Bp). 
Gesenius supposes that this is the ar- 
row-snake, so called from its darting 
or springing, in the manner of the 
rattle-snake—from an obsolete root to 
draw one’s self together, to contract. 
Bochart (Hieroz. ii. 3. 11. 408-419) 
has examined the meaning of the word 
at leneth, and comes to tlie conclusion 
that it means the serpent which the 
Greeks called acontias, and the Latins, 
jaculus—the arrow-snake, ‘The ser- 
pent is oviparous, and nourishes its 
young. The ancient versions, however, 
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EGYPTIAN VULTURE (Nephron perenoplerous). 


understand it in the same sense as the 


off, or to murder them. The Greeks! kippod in ver. 11—tlic hedgehog or por- 
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16 Seck «ye out of the book of 
the Lorp, and read: no one Sof 


these shall fail, none shall want 
@ Ts.8.20; Jn.5.39; 2 Pe..19. 


eupine. {| Under her shadow. This 
might be done by the serpent that should | 
coil up and cherish her young. § The | 
vultures, &e. The black vulture, ac- 


Asu VULTURE (Fallur cinerens). 


cording to Bochart ; according to Gese- 
nius, the kite, or faleon—so called from 
its swift flight. Either of them will 
suit the counection. { Also be aath- 
ered, every one with her mate. 'T hey 
shall make their nests there; that. is, 
this shall be their secure, undisturbed 
retreat. 

16. Svek ve out. Lock carefully at 
the prediction, and its fulfilment. ‘This 
seems to be addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of that land, or to any who might 
doubt, or be disposed to examine, They 
were invited to compare the prediction 
with the fulfilment, and see how liter- 
ally all would be fulfilled—an exami- 
nation which may be made now, and 
the prediction will be seen to have 
been accomplished with most surprising 
particularity and accuracy. 4 The 
book of the Lorp. The book of Jrno- 
van, which he has caused to be written, 
referring, perhaps, especially to what 
Isaiah has here recorded; including 
also what had been uttered by the | 
other prophets in regard to Edom. The | 
main reference is, “however, Spabtless, | 
to what Isaiah has written; and the 
invitation is to compare his predictions 
with the certain and remarkable evi- 
dence of the fulfilment. ‘The pro- 


ISAIAII, 


(B.C. 713, 


her mate: for my mouth it hath 
commanded, and his spirit it hath 


gathered them. 
& Mat.5.18; Lu 21.33, 


phet evidently contemplated the inser- 
tion of his prophecy among the sacred 
books of the Jews, from which those 
that followed him might judge of the 
correctness of the prophecy’ (Noyes). 
That a collection of the various pro- 
, phetie Looks was made, constituting 
one book or volume, and regarded as 
the work of inspiration, is well known, 
! rm is referred to during the captivity 
'in Babylon by Daniel (ch. ix. 2). The 
‘direction to search that book accords 
With the command of the Saviour 
(John v. 39), and the direction of Nico- 
demus (John vii. 32), to search the 
Scriptures. §] No one of these shall 
fail. Not one of these predictions, or 
these things which have been spoken, 
4] None shall want her mate. That is, 
none of the things which I have spoken 
shall want a fulfilment as its companion, 
The language is here evidently taken 
from the pairing of animals, and de- 
notes that all that is spoken shall be 
entirely fulfilled. Some have under- 
stood this as referring to the wild ani- 
mals of which he had spoken, and as 
meaning that in desolate Idumea they 
should be appropriately paired, anid 
should breed and inerease in abundance. 
But the more natural interpretation is 
to refer it to the predictions of the pro- 
phet, as meaning that no one thing 
which he had uttered should want a 
complete fulfilment. 


{] For my mouth. 
The word ‘my’ 


is nol in the ITebrew, 
The Iebrew phrase is s17 %=7>>, ‘ For 
the mouth, he hath commanded.’ The 
word sw stands for //e, that is, Jeno- 
vAH, and the phrase means the same as 
his mouth, that is, the mouth of God. 
The LXX, render it, ‘For the Lord hath 
commanded them.’ Lowth renders it, 
‘Por the mouth of Jenovan,’ changing 


sm into mm in aceordance with "Bee 


MSS. and the translation of the LXX. 
The Spirit of God ; 
q] Huth 


$, And his spirit. 
that is, Jenovan himself. 
gathered them. Will collect, or assem- 
ble; 7.¢., the wild beasts spoken of in 
the previous verses that shall occupy 
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17 And he hath cast the lot for{ 1. The consolations which would follow the 
them, and his hand hath divided it piviehaone? : a = Sane pels 
unto them by line: they shall pos- | 228° 83 if the wilderness were to blossom like 
sess it for pe from a erati a 0 the rose, and the glory and beauty of Lebanon 


; 3 and Carmel were given to the desert (1, 2). 
generation shall they well therein. II. The exhortation addressed to those in 


CHAPTER XXXV. office and authority to comfort the feeble, and 
ANALYSIS. strengthen the weak, with the assurance that 
Tuis chapter is a continuation of the pro- | those blissful times would come (3, 4). 

phecy commenced in the previous chapter. Sce III. The description of the actual condition of 
the Analysis of ch. xxxiv. for a general view of | the future period of happiness which is foretold. 
the design of the prophecy. The object of the | 1. The eyes of the blind would be opened, the 
whole is, to show that all the enemies of the | deaf made to hear, and the lame man be cured 
people of God, and particularly Edom, which | (5~7). 2. It would bea time of holiness. The 
had so peculiarly and grievously offended them, | way of access to these blessings would be open 
would be destroyed; and that the destruction | and free to alli—even to all nations, but it would 
of their foes would be followed by times of secu- | be a way for the pure only (8). 38. It would be 
rity, prosperity, and joy. a time of safety. There would be no enemy that 
That this chapter refers to the Messiah is ap- | could overcome and subduc them (9). 4. It 
parent from the slightest inspection of it. Itso | would he a time of elevated joy—represented by 
clearly describes the times of the gospel ; so dis | the return to Zion from a long and painful cap- 
tinctly speaks of the very works which the Re- | tivity (10). In the fulness of the blessings of 
deemer in fact performed; and is so full, and | the reign of the Messiah all their sorrow and 

rich, and beautiful, that it cannot be regarded | sighing would flee away (10). 

as referring to any other period. It has, in 

many respects, a strong resemblance to the pre- ft ge wilderness and the solitary 
among te most beautiful of the prupleies of | “vy Pisce shall be glad for them ; 
g Propmecies ©" |and ¢the desert shall rejoice, aud 


Isuiah. 
The chapter may be divided into the following blossom as the rose. 
portions :— @ ch,55.13,13. 


desolate Idumea. It shall be the| plece. ‘This is evidently figurative lan- 
agency of God that shall bring them | guage, such as is often employed by the 
up upon the Jand to occupy it for ever. | prophets. The word rendered ‘solitary 
17. And he hath cast the lot for them. , place’ (7%), denotes properly @ dry 
He hath assigned to them the land of place, a place without springs and 
Edom to be occupied by them as their | streams of water; and as such places 
portion. This language is taken from | produce no verdure, and nothing to sus- 
the fact that countries were commonly tain life, the word comes to mean 2 
apportioned, particularly among con- | desert. Such expressions are often used 
querors, by the lot. In this way Judea ‘in the Scriptures to express moral or 
was divided among the tribes of Israel spiritual desolation; and in this sense 
(Num. xxvi. 55,56). | His hand hath | evidently the phrase is used here. It 
divided tt unto them by line. He has ; does not refer to the desvlations of Judea, 
marked out, as a surveyor docs, the | but to all places that might be properly 
land of Edom as the dwelling-place ‘called a moral wilderness, or a spiritual 
of the beasts of the forest. A land ‘desert; and thus aptly expresses the 
was usually surveyed and divided into condition of the world that was to be 
proper parts or portions before the lot ' benefited by the blessings foretold in 
was cast (Josh. xviii. 4-6). {J They | this chapter. The parallel expressions 
shall possess it. ‘The wild beasts men- | in ch. xli. 17-19; xliv. 3, 4, show that 
tioned in the previous verses. The | this is the sense in which the phrase is 
testimony of all travellers demonstrates | here used; and that the meaning is, that 
that thus far this prediction has been ‘¢yery situation which might be appro- 
strikingly fulfilled. priately called a moral wilderness— 
CHAPTER XXXV. ‘that is, the whole heathen world—would 

1. The wilderness and the solitary | ultimately be made glad. ‘The sense is, 
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2 It shall blossom abundantly, 
and rejoice even with joy and sing- 
ing: the glory of Lebanon shall 

@ Ho.14.5,6. 


that as great and happy changes would 
take place in regard to those desolations 
as if the wilderness should become a 
vast field producing the lily and the 
rose; or as if (ver. 2) there should be 
imparted to such places the glory of 
Lebanon, and the beauty of Sharon and 
Carmel. J Shall be glad for them. 
This is evidently a personification, a 
beautiful poetic figure, by which the 
wilderness is represented as expressing 
joy. The sense is, the desolate moral 
world would be filled with joy on account 
of the blessings which are here predicted. 
The phrase ‘for them,’ expressed in 
Heb. by the affix 8, means, doubtless, 
on account of the blessings which are 
foretold in this prophecy. Lowth sup- 
poses, however, that the letter has been 
added to the word ‘ shall be glad’ (7%), 
by mistake, because the following word 
begins with a 2. The reading of the 
present Hebrew text is followed by none 
of the ancient versions; but it is never- 
theless probably the correct reading, 
and there is no authority for changing 
it. The sense is expressed above by 
the phrase ‘shall rejoice on account of 
the things contained in this prophecy ;’ 
to wit, the destruction of all the foes of 
God, and the universal establishment 
of his kingdom. ‘Those who wish to sce 
a more critical examination of the words 
here used, may find it in Rosenmiiller 
and Gesenius. ¥ And blossom as the 
rose. ‘he word rendered ‘rose’ (7333!) 
occurs only here and in Cant. ii. 1) 
where it is also rendered a ‘rose.’ The 
LXX. render it, Kgivorx— Lily.’ The 
Vulgate also renders it, Lilium—the 
lily. ‘The Syriac renders it also by a 
word which signifies the lily or narcis- 
sus; or, according to the Syriac lexico- 
graphers, ‘the meadow-saffron,’ an 
autumnal flower springing from poison- 
ous bulbous roots, and of a white and 
violet colour, The sense is not, how- 
ever, affected materially whatever be 
the meaning of the word. Either the 
rose, the lily, or the saffron, would con- 


ISAIAN. 


[B.C. 713. 


be given unto it, the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon ; they shall see 
the glory of the Lorn, and tho 
excellency of our (rod. 


the solitude and desolation of the desert: 
The word ‘rose’ with us, as being a 
flower better known, conveys a more 
striking image of beauty, and there is 
no impropriety in retaining it. 

2. It shall blossom abundantly. Tleb. 
‘Blossoming it shall blossom ’—a com- 
mon mode of expression in Ifebrew, de- 
noting certainty, abundance, fulnesa— 
similar to the expression (Gen. ii. 17), 
‘Dying thou shalt dic,’ t:e., thou shalt 
surcly die. ‘The sense here is, it shall 
blossom in abundance. (| And rejoice 
even with joy. Strong figurative lan- 
suage, denoting the greatness of the 
blessings; as great as if in the waste 
wilderness there should be heard the 
voice of joy and rejoicing. The LXX. 
render this, ‘ ‘The deserts of Jordan also 
bloom and rejoice ;’ and Jerome applies 
this to the preaching of Jolin in the 
wilderness adjacent to Jordan. The 
LXX. evidently read 1y7™ instead of 
the Hebrew 47%. Lowth has followed 


this, and rendered it, ‘ The well-watered 
plain of Jordan shall rejoice,’ but with- 
out any authority from Ileb. MSS. for 
the change. J Lhe glory of Lebanon. 
The glory or ornament of Lebanon was 
its cedars (see Note on ch. x.34). The 
sense here-is, that the change would be 
as great under the blessings of the Mes- 
siah’s rein as if there should be sud- 
denly transferred to the waste wilderness 
the majesty and glory of mount Le- 
banon. § Zhe excellency of Carimel. 
Carmel was emblematic of beauty, as 
Lebanon was of majesty, and as Sharon 
was of fertility, For a description of 
Carmel, see Note on ch, xxix. 17; of 
Sharon, see Note on ch. xxxiii.0. The 
sense is clear. ‘The blessings of the 
times of the Messiah would be as great, 
compared with what had existed before, 
as if the desert were made as lovely as 
Carmel, and as fertile as Sharon. The 
world that, in regard to comfort, intel- 
ligence, and piety, might be compared 
to a pathiess desert, would be like the 
beauty of Carmel and the fertility of 


voy the idea of beauty compared withi Sharon. {J They shall see the glory of 
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3 Strengthen ¢ye the weak | vengeance, even God with a recom- 
hands, and confirm the feeble knees. | pence ; he will come and save ¢ you. 


4 Say to them that are of a 
fearful! heart, Be strong, fear ® not; 


behold, your God will come with 
@ He.12,12. 1 hasty, ® ch.44.2. 


the Lorp. 
Messiah. 
& Slrengthen ye. That is, you who 
are the religious teachers and guides of 
the people. This is an address made 
by the prophet in view of what he had 
said and was about to say of the pro- 
mised blessings. ‘The sense is, strengthen 
and sustain the feeble and the despond- 
ing by the promised blessings; by the 
assurances (ch. xxxiv.) that all the ene- 
mies of God and his people will be de- 
stroyed; and that he will manifest him- 
self as their Protector, and send upon 
them the promised blessings. Or it 
may be regarded as addressed to tlie 
officers and ministers of religion when 
these blessings should have come; and 
as being an exhortation to them to make 
use of the influences, the promises, and 
the consolations which would attend the 
coming of the Messiah, to strengthen 
the feeble, and confirm those who were 
faint-hearted. J Zhe weak hands, and 
confirm the feeble knees. Strength 
resides mainly in the arms, and in the 
lower limbs, or the knees, If these are 
feeble, the whole frame is feeble. Fear 
relaxes the strength of the arms, and 


As manifested under the 


5 Then ¢the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped. 


€ ch.25.9; Lu.31,28. @ Mat.J1.5. 


timid, pusillanimous heart; those who 


tremble before their enemies. The 
Hebrew is, as in the Marg., ‘ Of a hasty 
heart ;’ that is, of those who are disposed 
to flee before their enemies (see Note 
on ch. xxx. 16). | Behold, your God 
will come with vengeance. That is, in 
the manner described in the previous 
chapter; and, generally, he will take 
vengeance on all the enemies of his 
people, and they shall be punished. 
The language in this chapter is, in part, 
derived from the captivity at Babylon 
(ver. 10), and the general idea is, that 
God would take vengeance on all their 
enemies, and would bring them com- 
plete and final deliverance. This does 
not mean that when the Messiah should 
come he would be disposed to take ven- 
geance; nor do the words ‘ your God’ 
here refer to the Messiah; but it is 
meant that their God, Jeuovan, would 
certainly come and destroy all their 
enemies, and prepare the way thus for 
the coming of the Prince of peace. ‘I'he 
general promise is, that however many 
enemies might attack them, or however 
much they might fear them, yet that 
JEHOVAH would be their protector, and 


the firmness of the knees; and the ex-; would completely humble and prostrate 
ressions ‘weak hands,’ and ‘feeble all their foes—The Hebrew will admit 
nees,’ become synonymous with say-|of a somewhat different translation, 
ing, of a timid, fearful, and despond-| which I give in accordance with that 
ing frame of mind. Such were to be] proposed by Lowth. The sense is not 
strengthened by the assurance of the | materially varied. 


favour of Ged, and by the consolations 
which would flow from the reign of the 


Say ye to the faint-hearted, Be ye strong; fear 
ye not; behold your God! 


Messiah. The Jews, who looked abroad | Vengeance will come; the retribution of God: 


upon the desolations of their country, 
were to be comforted by the hope of 


future blessings ; those who lived in those | be opened. 


He himself will come, and will deliver you. 


5. Then the eyes of the blind shall 
The images in this verse 


future times were to be consoled by the|and the following are those of joy and 
assurances of the favour of God through 'exultation. They describe the times 
the Messiah (comp. Notes on ch. xl. 1).| of happiness when God would come to 

4. Say to them. This is still an ad-| save them from their foes. This pas- 
dress to the ministers of religion, to|sage is so accurate a description of 
make use of all the consolations which | what the Messiah, the Lord Jesus, did, 
these truths and predictions farnish to | that it doubtless refers to the miracles 
confirm and strengthen the people of! which he would perform. In not a few 
God. ( Of @ fearful heart. Of a instances did he in fact restore the 
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6 Then shall the lame man Icap 
as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing: for in the wilderness 
shall waters “break out, and streams 


in the desert. 
@ ch.43.19. 


blind to sight, giving thus the most 


unequivocal proof that he was the Mes- 
siah sent from God (Matt. ix. 27; xx. 
30; Mark viii. 23; x. 46; Luke vii. 21). 
It is a full confirmation of the opinion 
that this passage refers to Christ, that 
the Saviour himself appeals to the fact 
that he restored the blind to sight, as 
demonstration that he was the Messiah, 
implying that it was predicted that this 
would be a part of his appropriate work 
(Matt. xi. 5; comp. Luke iv. 18). J And 
the ears of the deaf be unstopped. 
Another demonstration of Divine power, 
and another proof that would be fur- 
nished that the Messiah was from God. 
The Lord Jesus often gave this demon- 
stration that he was invested with 
Jdivine power (Matt. xi. 5; Mark vii. 
32, 37; ix. 25). 

6. Then shall the lame man leap. 
This was literally fulfilled after the 
coming of the Messiah (Acts xiv. 10; 
in. 8). It is an emblem of the general 
joy which the coming of the Messiah 
would impart, and is an instance of the 
blessings which it would convey. J As 
an hart. ‘The word here used denotes 
the stag, or male deer. In Arabic it de- 
notes the wild, or mountain-goat. ‘The 
word sometimes refers to any species 
of deer or antelope, and this is referred 
to here from its quick and sprightly 
nature. (] And the tongue of the dumb 
sing. Shall be able to sing, and to 
praise God. On the restoration of the 
dumb to the benefits of language, see 
Matt. ix. 32, 33; xii. 22; xv. 30, 31; 
Mark ix. 17; Luke xi. 14. J For in 
the wilderness shall waters break out. 
The joy shall be as great, and the bles- 
sings as numerous and refreshing, as i 
running fountains should suddenly brea 
out in the desert, and the thirsty and 
weary traveller should be thus unex- 
pectedly and fully supplied. The world, 
in regard to its real comforts without 
the guspel, may be not unaptly compared 
to a vast waste of pathless sands and 
arid plains. Nothing will more strongly 
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7 And the parched ground shall 
become a nook and the thirsty land 
springs 4 of water : in the habitation 
of dragons where each lay, shall be 


grass,/ with reeds and rushes. 
6 Jn.4.14; 7.38. 1 or, a court for. 


express the blessings of the gospel than 
the idea of cool, refreshing, abundant 
fountains and streams bursting forth in 
such pathless wastes. This is an image 
which would be very expressive to those 
who were accustomed to cross such de- 
serts, and it is one which is frequently 
employed by the sacred writers, and es- 
pecially by Isaiah (see ch. xliii. 19, 20; 
xlviii. 21; xlix. 10, 11; lv. 1; lviii. 11). 
‘Lameness and dumbness are the uni- 
form effects of long walking in a desert; 
the sand and gravel produce the former, 
fatigue the latter. In such cases some 
of us have walked hours together with- 
out uttering a sentence ; and all walked 
as if crippled, from the sand and gravel 
getting into the shoes; but the sight 
of water, especially if unexpected, un- 
loosed every tongue, and gave agility to 
every limb; men, oxen, goats, sheep, 
and dogs, ran with speed and expres- 
sions of joy to the refreshing element.’ 
—(Campbell’s 7ravels in Africa.) The 
Chaldee Paraphrast understands this as 
referring entirely to the return from the 
captivity at Babylon. ‘ Then shall they 
see the exiles of Israel assembled, ascend 
to their own land as the swift stags, 80 
that they shall not be hindered.’ 

7. And the parched ground shall be- 
come a pool. The idea is the same here 
as in the previous verse, that under the 
Messiah there would be blessings as 
great as if ‘ the parched ground’ should 
become a lake of pure and refreshing 
water. The words ‘parched ground,’ 
however, probably do not convey the 
sense which Isainh intended. ‘The image 
which he had in his eye is much more 
beautiful than that which is denoted by 
the ‘ parched ground.” Lowth translates 
it, ‘The glowing sand.’ The LXX. 
“Awdeos —* The dry place. The He- 
brew word (35% shdrab), properly de- 
notes the heat of the sun (Isa. xlix. 10); 
and then the phenomenon which is pro- 
duced by the refraction of the rays of 
the sun on the glowing sands of a desert, 
and which gives the appearance of a sea 
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or lake of water. This phenomenon is 
witnessed in the deserts of Arabia and 
Egypt, and has been .also seen occa- 
sionally in the south of France and in 
Russia. We have no word in English 
to express it. The French word by 
which it is commonly designated 1s 
mirage. It is caused by the refraction 
of the rays of the sun, an explanation 
of which may be found in the Edin. 
Encyclopedia,’ vol. xiv. pp. 753-756. 
It is often described by travellers, 
and is referred to in the Koran, ch. 
xxiv. 39: 


The works of unbelievers are like the serad in a 


lain, 

Whigh the thirsty man takes to be water, until 
he comes to it, and finds that it is not. 
Mr. Sale’s Note on this place in the 
Koran is, ‘The Arabic word serab sig- 
nifies that false appearance which in the 
eastern countries is often seen in sandy 
oe about noon, resembling a large 
ake of water in motion, and is occa- 
sioned by the reverberation of the sun- 
beams, ‘“‘by the quivering undulating 
motion of that quick succession of vapours 
and exhalations which are extracted 
by the powerful influence of the sun”’ 
(Shaw’s Travels, p. 378). 1t sometimes 
tempts thirsty travellers out of their 
way, but deceives them when they come 
near, either going forward (for it always 
appears at the same distance), or quite 
vanishes.’ Q. Curtius (vii. 5) also has 
mentioned it, in the description of the 
march of Alexander the Great across the 
Oxus to Sogdiana: ‘ The vapour of the 
summer sun inflamed the sands, which 
when they began to be inflamed all 
things seemed to burn. A dense cloud, 
produced by the unusual heat of the 
earth, covered the light, and the appear- 
ance of the plains was like a vast and 
deep sea.’ ‘The Arabians often refer to 
this in their writings, and draw images 
from it. ‘ Like the serab of the plain, 
which the thirsty take to be water.’ 


‘Te runs for the spoil of the serab ;’ a: 


proverb. ‘ Deceitful as the appearance 
of water;’ also a proverb. ‘Be not 
deceived by the glimmer of the serab ;’ 
another proverb. This appearance has 
been often described by modern tra- 
vellers (see Shaw’s Travels, p. 375; 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 205; Bel- 
zoni’s Travels and Operations in Egypt 
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and Nubia, p. 196). The same appear- 
ance has been observed in India, and 
in various parts of Africa. ‘ During 
the French expedition to Egypt, the 
phenomena of unusual refractions were 
often seen. ‘The uniformity of the ex- 
tensive sandy plains of Lower Egypt is 
interrupted only by small eminences, on 
which the villages are situated, in order 
to escape the inundations of the Nile. 
In the morning and the evening, as 
many have remarked, objects appear in 
their natural position; but when the 
surface of the sandy ground is heated 
by the sun, the land seems at a certain 
distance terminated by a general inun- 
dation. The villages which are beyond 
it appear like so many islands situated 
in the middle of a great lake ; and under 
each village is an inverted image of it. 
As the observer approaches the limits 
of the apparent inundation, the imagi- 
nary lake which seemed to encircle the 
village withdraws itself, and the same 
illusion is reproduced by another village 
more remote.'—( Edin. Encyclopedia, 
vol. xiv. p. 754.) ‘In the desert,’ says 
Prof. Robinson, ‘we had frequent in- 
stances of the mirage presenting the 
appearance of Jakes of water and islands ; 
and as we began to descend towards 
Suez, it was difficult to distinguish be- 
tween these appearances and the distant 
real waters of the Red Sea.’—( Travels 
in Palestine and the adjacent regions, 
in 1838, Bib. Repos. April, 1839, 
p- 402.) Major Skinner, in his recently 
published Journey Overland to India, 
describes the appearance of the serab in 
that very desert, between Palestine and 
the Euphrates, which probably supplied 
the images which the prophet employs: 
‘ About noon the most perfect deception 
that can be conceived exhilarated our 
spirits, and promised an early resting- 
place. We had observed a slight mirage 
two or three times before, but this day 
it surpassed all I have ever fancied. 
Although aware that these appearances 
have often led people astray, I could not 
bring myself to believe that this was 
unreal, ‘The Arabs were doubtful, and 
said that, as we had found water yes- 
terday, it was not improbable that we 
should find some to-day. The seeming 
lake was broken in several parts by 
little islands of sand that gave strength 
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8 And an high way shall be; there, and a way, and it shall be 


to the delusion. The dromedaries of the 


Sheikhs at length reached its borders, 
and appeared to us to have commenced 
to ford as they advanced, and became 
more surrounded by the vapour. I 
thought they had got into deep water, 
and moved with greater caution. In 
passing over the sand banks their figures 
were reflected in the water. So con- 
vinced was Mr. Calmun of its reality, 
that he dismounted and walked towards 
the deepest part of it, which was on the 
right hand. He followed the deceitful 
lake for a long time, and to our sight 
was strolling on the bank, his shadow 
stretching to a great length beyond. 
here was not a breath of wind ; it was 
a sultry day, and such an one as would 
have added dreadfully to our disappoint- 
ment if we had been at any time with- 
out water.’ 

Southey has beautifully described 
this appearance and its effects on the 
traveller — 

Still the same burning sun! no cloud in heaven! 
The hot air quivers, and the sultry mist 


Floats o’er the desert, with a show 
Of distant waters mocking their distress. 


The idea of the prophet, if he refers to 
this phenomenon, is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Itis that the mirage, which has 
the ps opr pe only of a sheet of water, 
and which often deceives the traveller, 
shall become a real lake; that there 
shall be hereafter no deception, no illu- 
sion; that man, like a traveller on path- 
less sands, weary and thirsty, shall no 
more be deceived by false appearances 
and unreal hopes. The hopes and pro- 
mises which this world can furnish are 
as delusive as is the mtrage to the ex- 
hausted and thirsty traveller. Man ap- 
proaches them, and, like that delusive 
appearance, they recede or vanish. If 
they are still seen, they are always at 
a distance, and he follows the false and 
deceptive vision till he comes to the 
end of life. But the promises of God 
through the Messiah, are like real lakes 
of water and running streams to the 
thirsty traveller. They never deceive, 
never recede, never vanish, never are 
unsatisfactory. Man may approach them, 
knowing that there is no illusion ; he 
may satisfy his wants, and still the sup- 


ply is unexhausted and inexhaustible. 


Others also may approach the same 
fountain of pure joy, with as much free- 
dom as travellers may ‘approach the 
running stream in the desert. { Jn the 
habitation of .drayons (see Note on 
ch. xiii. 22). The sense of this is, that 
the blessings which are promised shall 
be as great as if in such dry and deso- 
late places there should be verdure and 
beauty. {| Where each lay. In eve 

place which the wild beast had occupie 

{| Shall be grass. Marg. ‘ A court for.’ 
The Hebrew word (""3') may mean 


either grass, or @ COurt, or habitation. 
The latter is undoubtedly the meaning 
of the word here, and chiis it responds 
in the parallelism to the ‘ habitation of 
dragons.’ 
In the habitation where each lay, 
Shall be @ court for reeds and rushes. 

{ Reeds and rushes. These usually 
grew by ponds and marshes. ‘The 
image which the prophet had been em- 
ploying was that of a desert of sands and 
arid plains. He here says, that there 
would be verdure. In those pathless 
wastes there would spring up that which 
was nourished by water. ‘The sense is, 
that those portions of the earth which 
are covered with moral desolation, like 
the pathless wastes of the desert, shall 
put on the appearance of moral cultiva- 
tion and verdure. 

8. And an highway shall be there 
(see Note on ch.xi.16). This is language 
which is derived from the return of the 
Jews from captivity. The idea is, that 
there would be easy and uninterrupted 
access to their own land. The more 
remote, though main idea in the mind 
of the prophet seems to have been, that 
the way of access to the blessings of the 
Messiah’s reign would be open and free 
to all (comp. ch. xl. 3, 4). Q Anda 
way. It is not easy to mark the differ- 
ence between the word way ("734) and 


i ahighway (dbo). Probably the latter 


refers more particularly to a ratsed way 
(from $$», to cast up), and would be ex- 


pressed by our word causeway or turn- 
pike. It was such a way as was usually 
made for the march of armies by remov- 
ing obstructions, filling valleys, &c. The 
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ealled, The way of holiness; the 
unclean “shall not pass over it; 
hut] it shall be for those : the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein. 

@ ch.52.1; Joel3.17; Rev.21.27. 


word way (‘}73) is a more general term, 


and denotes a path, or road of any kind. 
q And tt shall be called the way of holi- 
ness. The reason why it should be so 
called is stated ;——no impure person 
should travel it. The idea is, that all 
who should have access to the favour of 
God, or who should come into his king- 
dom, should be holy. { The unclean 
shall not pass over tt. There shall be 
no idolater there; no one shall be ad- 
mitted who is not a pure worshipper of 
Jesovau. Such is the design of the 
kingdom which is set up by the Mes- 
siah, and such the church of Christ 
should be (see ch. xl. 3, 4; xlix. 11; 
Ixii. 10). ( But t¢ shall be for those. 
For those whe are specified pete ; 
for the ransomed of the Lord. The 
Margin is, ‘ For he shall be with them.’ 
Lowth reads it, 

But he himself shall be with them, walking in 

the way.’ 

and this, it seems to me, is the more 
probable sense of the passage, indicating 
that they should not go alone or unpro- 
tected. It would bea holy way, because 
their God would be with them ; it would 
be safe, because he would attend and 
defend them. {J The wayfaring men. 
Iieb. ‘He walking in the way.’ Ac- 
cording to the translation proposed 
above, this refers to God, the Redeemer, 
who will be with his people, walking in 
the way with them. { Zhough fools. 
Heb. ‘ And fools.” That is, the simple, 
the unlearned, or those who are re- 
garded as fools. It shall be a highway 
thrown up, so direct, and so unlike other 
paths, that there shall be no danger of 
mistaking it.—The friends of God are 
often regarded as fools by the world. 
Many of them ave of the humbler class 
of life, and are destitute of human learn- 
ing, and of worldly wisdom. The sense 
here is, that the way of salvation shall 
be so plain, that no one, however igno- 
rant and unlearned, need err in regard 
to it. In accordance with this, the 
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9 No é4lion shall be there, nor 
any ravenous beast shall go up 
thereon, it shall not be found 


there: but the redeemed shall 
walk there : 
1 or, for he shali bc with them. & 20,934.25. 


Saviour said that the gospel was preach- 


ed to the poor; and he himself always re- 
presented the way to life as such that the 
most simple and unlettered might find it. 

9. No lion shall be there. Lions 
abounded in all the countries adjacent 
to Palestine. They are, therefore, often 
referred to by the sacred writers, as 
objects of dread and alarm. The lead- 
ing idea in the language of Isaiah in 
this whole passage, is that of a way 
constructed from Babylon to Judea, so 
straight and plain that the most simple 
of the people might find it and walk in 
it. Bat such a path would lie through 
desert sands. It would be in the region 
infested with lions and other wild beasts. 
The prophet, therefore, suggests that 
there should be no cause for such dread 
and alarm. The sense is, that in that 
kingdom to which he had made refcr- 
ence all would be safe. They who 
entered it should find security and de- 
fence as they travelled that road. And 
it ts true. They who enter the path 
that leads to life, find there no cause 
of alarm. Their fears subside; their 
apprehensions of punishment on ac- 
count of their sins die away ; and they 
walk that path with security and con- 
fidence. There is nothing in that way 
to alarm them ; and though there may 
be many foes—fitly represented by lions 
and wild beasts—lying about the way, 
yet no one is permitted to ‘go up 
thereon.’ This is a most beautiful 
image of the safety of the people of 
God, and of their freedom from all 
eneinies that could annoythem. {J Bué 
the redeemed shall waik there. The 
language here referred at first doubtless 
to those who would be rescued from the 
captivity at Babylon; but the main 
reference is to thos: who would be re- 
deemed by the blood of the atonement, 
or who are properly called ‘the re- 
deemed of the Lorn.’ That Isaiah 
was acquainted with the doctrine of 
redemption is apparent from his fifty- 
third chapter. ‘There is not here, in- 
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10 And the ransomed ‘of the 
Lorp shall return, and come to 


Zion with songs, and everlasting 
@ ch.51.11, d Rev.5.9. 


deed, any express mention made of the 


means by which they would be redeem- 
ed, but the language is so general that 
it may refer either to the deliverance 
from the captivity at Babylon, or the 
future more important deliverance of 
his people from the bondage of sin by 
the atoning sacrifice of the Messiah. 
On the word rendered ‘redeem,’ see 
Note on ch. xliii. 1. The idea is, that 
the path here referred to is appropri- 
ately designed only for the redeemed of 
Lord. It is not for the profane, the 
polluted, the hypocrite. It is not for 
those who live for this world, or for 
those who love pleasure more than they 
luve God, The church should not be 
entered except by those who have evi- 
dence that they are redeemed. None 
should make a profession of religion 
who have no evidence that they belong 
to ‘the redeemed,’ and who are not 
disposed to walk in the way of holiness. 
But, for all such it is a highway on 
which they are to travel. It is made 
by levelling hills and elevating valleys ; 
it is made across the sandy desert and 
through the wilderness of this world ; 
it is made through a world infested 
with the enemies of God and his people. 
It is made straight and plain, so that 
none need err; it is defended from 
enemies, so that ajl may be safe; it is 
rendered secure, because ‘Ile,’ their 
Leader and Redeemer, shall go with 
aud guard that way. 

10. And the ransomed of the Lonp. 
The word here rendered ‘ ransomed,’ is 
different from the word rendered ‘ re- 
deemed’ in ver. 9. This word is “1p 
from 75; though it is not easy, per- 
hans not possible, to designate the 
difference in the sense. Doubtless 
there was a shade of difference among 
the Licbrews, but what it was is not 
now known. See this word explained 
in the Note on ch.i. 27. The language 
here js all derived from the deliverance 
from Babylon, and the images employ- 
ed by the prophet relate to that event. 
Still, there can be no doubt that he 
meant to describe the deliverance under 
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joy ‘upon their heads: they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 


row “and sighing shall flee away. 
¢ Jude 24. @ Rev.7.17; 21.4, 


the Messiah. §[ Shall return, and come 
to Zion. This language also is that 
which expresses the return from Baby- 
lon. In a more general sense, and in 
the sense intended particularly by the 
prophet, it means, doubtless, that all 
who are the redeemed of God shall be 
gathered under his protection, and shall 
besaved. (| With songs. With rejoic- 
ing—as the ransomed captives would 
return from Babylon, and as all who 
are redeemed enter the church on earth, 
and will enter into heaven above. 
{| And everlasting joy upon their heads. 
This may be an expression denoting the 
fact that joy is manifest in the face and 
aspect (Gesenius). ‘Thus we say that 
joy lights up the countenance, and it ia 
possible that the Ilebrews expressed 
this idea by applying it to the head. 
Thus the Hebrews say (Ps. exxvi. 2): 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter. 

And our tongue with singing. 

Or it may refer to the practice of anoint. 
ang the head with oil and perfume in 
times of festivity and joy—in contrast 
with the custom of throwing ashes on 
the head in times of grief and calamity 
(Rosenmiiller). Or it may refer to a 
custom of wearing a wreath or chaplet 
of flowers in times of festivity, as is 
often done now, and as was commonly 
done among the ancients in triumphal 
processions ( Vitringa). Whichever ex- 
position be adopted, the idea is the 
same, that there would be great joy, 
and that that joy would be perpetual 
and unfading. This is true of all who 
return to Zion under the Messiah. Joy 
ig one of the first emotions ; joy at re- 
demption, and at the pardon of sin ; joy 
in view of the hopes of eternal life, and 
of the everlasting favour of God. But 
this joy is not short-lived and fading, 
like the garland of flowers on the head ; 
it is constant, increasing, everlasting. 
q And sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away (see Note on ch. xxv. 8). 

This is a most beautiful close of the 
serves or succession of prophecies which 
we have been thus far contemplating. 
The result of all is, that the redeemed 
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of the Lord shall have joy and rejoic- 
ing; that all their enemies shall be 
subdued, and that they shall be rescued 
from all their foes. In the analysis. of 
the prophecy contained in the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-fifth chapters, it was 
stated that this prophecy seemed to be 
a summary of all that Isaiah had before 
uttered, and was designed to show that 
all the enemies of the people of God 
would be destroyed, and that they 
would be triumphantly delivered and 
saved. AJjl these minor deliverances 
were preparatory to and emblematic 
of the greater deliverance under the 
Messiah ; and accordingly all his pre- 
dictions look forward to, and terminate 
in that. In the portions of prophecy 
which we have been over, we have seen 
the people of God represented as in 
danger from the Syrians, the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians, the Moabites, the Edom- 
ites, the Babylonians ; and in reference 
to them ail, the same result has been 
predicted, that they would be delivered 
from them, and that their enemies would 
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be destroyed. This has been, in the 
chapters which we have passed over, 
successively foretold of Damascus, of 
Egypt, of Moab, of Ethiopia, of Baby- 
lon, of Edom, and of Sennacherib ; and 
the prophet has reached the conclusion 
that att the enemies of God’s people 
would ultimately be destroyed, and that 
they would be safe under the reign of 
the Messiah, to which all their deliver- 
ances were preparatory, and in which 
they all would terminate. Having 
pursued this course of the prophecy ; 
having looked at all these foes ; having 
seen them in vision all destroyed ; hay- 
ing seen the Prince of Peace come ; 
having seen the wonders that he would 
perform ; having seen all danger sub- 
side, and the preparation made for the 
eternal security and joy of all his peo- 
ple, the prophet cleses this series of 
predictions with the beautiful statement 
now before us, ‘the redeemed of JE- 
Hovan shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs, and everlasting joy; and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.’ 


